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Somebody  has  said  that  history  for  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries  is  only  a  grand  conspiracy  against  truth,  and  we 
are  every  day  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  whether  its 
authors  have  been  Catholics  or  Protestants,  believers  or  un- 
believers, it  needs  to  be  rewritten  from  the  original  docu- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  that  Catholics  have  never  yet  done 
justice  to  the  defenders  of  their  cause  in  troublous  times, 
and  that,  when  the  full  historical  truth  comes  to  be  told,  it 
will  be  altogether  more  favorable  to  them  than  they  have 
dared  to  believe. 

Nearly  all  our  popular  histories,  even  those  circulating 
among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this  country, 
have  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secular  or- 
der, by  unbelievers,  misbelievers,  or  at  least  by  men  whose 
devotion  to  the  state  was  more  lively  than  their  devotion 
to  the  Church.  The  truly  orthodox  have  seldom  written 
,  history ;  and  if  men  of  unimpeachable  faith  have  some- 
times written  it,  they  have  done  it,  not  primarily  as  Catho- 
lics, but  as  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Poles, 
or  Englishmen,  in  whose  hearts  for  the  time  being  their 
country  predominated  over  their  Church,  and  their  patriot- 
ism got  the  better  of  their  religion.  Even  ecclesiastical 
history  proper,  in  so  far  as  adapted  to  popular  reading,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands,  when  not  of  open  heretics,  of  Galli- 
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cans,  —  if  we  may  use  the  term  without  implying  or  in- 
tending to  imply  any  peculiar  reproach  to  France  or  to 
Frenchmen,  for  the  thing  we  mean  has  been  confined  to  no 
nation,  —  or  at  least  of  men  moved  by  Gallican  tendencies, 
and  more  intent  on  vindicating  the  conduct  of  their  politi- 
cal sovereigns  towards  the  Church,  than  on  placing  in  its 
true  light  the  character  of  the  Popes  who  were  forced  from 
time  to  time  to  resist  them.  We  have  met  with  no  history 
circulating  among  the  people,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  written 
from  the  true  Catholic  point  of  view,  with  that  deep  love 
and  reverence  for  the  chair  of  Peter  which  every  Catholic 
ought  to  entertain,  and  which  are  invariably  warranted  by 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  accounted  for.  History  is 
a  record  of  the  past^  and  its  proper  subject  is  the  dead,  not 
the  living.  The  Church  has  never  been  numbered  with 
the  dead.  Always  and  everywhere  present,  immutable 
and  immortal,  she  has,  and  can  have,  strictly  speaking,  no 
past,  and  is  and  can  be  no  proper  subject  of  history.  She 
has  no  need  of  history  for  her  own  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion. They  who  partake  the  most  of  her  spirit,  and  have 
the  most  lively  sense  of  her  Catholicity  in  time  as  well  as 
in  space,  must  always  be  precisely  those  who  are  the  least 
disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  long  and  wearisome 
study  of  the  chronicles  and  monuments  of  past  ages.  They 
live  in  the  present  and  the  future,  and  all  of  the  past  of  in- 
terest to  them  is  present  in  the  Church,  which  is  one  in  time 
and  space,  teaching  all  ages  and  nations,  and  maintaining 
all  truth.  They  have  for  themselves  no  motive  to  study 
history.  They  have  no  need  of  its  lessons.  The  Church 
teaches  them,  here  and  now,  all  they  need  to  learn,  and 
they  have  only  to  learn  and  understand  what  she  teaches 
to  be  able  to  perform  well  their  part  either  as  churchmen  or 
statesmen. 

Moreover,  the  sincere,  earnest-minded  Catholic,  whose 
faith  is  firm,  who  knows  that  his  Church  is  indefectible, 
that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  her,  that  she  is  sustained  by  God 
himself  without  the  aid  of  the  puny  arm  of  man,  has  al- 
ways other  and  more  pressing  work  than  that  of  poring 
over  the  records  of  the  past,  —  that  of  relieving  present  suf- 
fering, and  of  inducing  men  to  live  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  thieir  souls.    He  finds  always,  here  and 
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now,  more  than  he  can  do,  and  has  no  time  or  thought  to 
spare  for  any  thing  eke.  He  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to 
devote  himself  either  to  the  study  or  the  writing  of  history, 
any  farther  than  he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  refnte  or  re- 
pel contemporary  heresies.  As  far  as  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  will,  indeed,  study  it,  and  even  write  it ;  but  all 
beyond  is  to  him  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  He 
is  prepared  to  let  men  read  history  in  their  own  way,  so  far 
as  their  reading  leaves  him  room  to  defend  the  dogmas, 
the  unity,  catholicity,  apostolicity,  and  sanctity  of  the 
Church.  He  therefore  lets  much  pass  that  he  might  well 
dispute,  and  concedes  much  that  a  little  closer  study  of 
documents  would  prove  to  be  false  ;  because  he  sees  that 
to  concede  it  does  not  really  affect  any  thing  he  holds  it 
necessary  to  defend.  Nothing  is,  then,  more  natural,  than 
that  popular  history,  from  the  half-Arian  Eusebius  down  to 
Fleury,  from  the  Nestorian  Socrates  down  to  the  Galilean 
Lingaid  and  the  infidel  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  or  Hume,  should 
be  written  by  men  without  faith,  by  misbelievers,  or  at  best 
by  men  whose  affections  for  the  Church,  especially  for  the 
Holy  See,  are  cold  and  languid,  if  they  even  exist. 

In  this  way,  too,  we  must  explain  those  numerous  un- 
warranted concessions  and  uncaUed  for  apologies  made  in 
regard  to  historical  personages  and  events,  by  professedly 
Catholic  writers,  and  which  constitute  the  chief  difficulty 
the  modern  Catholic  encounters  in  his  controversies  with 
Protestants.  These  concessions  have  passed  into  history 
as  undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  and  have  misled  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  their  enemies.  Hence  we  find  even  Catho- 
lics apologizing  for  men  in  whom  they  should  glory,  and 
resorting  to  much  narrow  and  unsatisfactory  special  plead- 
ing to  explain  away  events  which  demand  only  frank  ac- 
knowledgment and  warm  admiration.  How  many  among 
tis  have  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  acts  of  the 
sainted  Hildebrand,  the  illustrious  Innocent  the  Third,  the 
noble  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  the  heroic  Julius  the  Sec- 
ond, —  acts  among  the  most  admirable  recorded  in  history, 
and  which  endear  these  great  Pontiffs  to  every  truly  Cath- 
olic heart !  What  Catholic  needs  to  be  told  that  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs  most  censured  by  the  world  are  always 
those  most  dear  to  the  celestial  Spouse  of  the  Church  ? 
Whom  does  the  world  more  deeply  hate,  or  more  bitterly 
persecute,  tbao  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Master,  whom  it  cru- 
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cified  between  two  thieves,  and  continues  to  crucify  afresh 
every  day  ?  If  they  call  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ?  Always  will  the 
most  worthy  Popes  be  those  most  hated  and  calumniated 
by  men  of  the  world,  by  heretics,  unbelievers,  temporal 
sovereigns,  lukewarm,  and,  as  we  say  to-day,  liberal  Cath- 
olics.    Whom  God  loves,  the  world  must  always  hate. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  throw  the  concoct- 
ing of  po'pular  history  into  the  hands  of  the  unorthodox  or 
the  worldly-minded,  have  operated  also  to  render  all  gen- 
eral, or,  as  it  is  not  inaptly  called,  profane^  literature  un- 
catholic  and  heathenish.  In  no  age  or  country  has  popu- 
lar secular  literature  been  truly  catholic  The  popular 
literature  in  what  Digby  calls  the  "  ages  of  faith  "  was  un- 
christian in  it%  substance,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  Greeco- 
Boman  gentilism,  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  superstition,  or 
Arabic  and  Moorish  sensualism.  The  songs  of  the  Trou- 
badours, the  Trouveres,  Minnesingers,  minstrels,  and  bards, 
the  ballads  of  Spain,  Armorica,  and  England,  which  are 
sometimes  adduced  as  specimens  of  Christian  literature, 
were  as  little  Christian  in  reality  as  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  or  Anacreon. 
Not  a  few  of  the  popular  tales  of  our  own  day,  written  by 
Catholics  for  the  especial  instruction  of  our  Catholic  youth, 
are  surcharged  with  carnal  Judaism.  They  feed  their  ami- 
able little  boys  and  girls  with  sugar-plums,  and  reward 
them  with  sugar-kisses.  They  may  be  passably  sound  in 
their  didactic  chapters,  they  may  contain  some  wholesome 
commonplace  moraUty,  and  abundance  of  fine  sentimental- 
izing  about  piety  and  devotion ;  but  their  practical  influ- 
ence on  their  readers  is  to  enervate  their  minds,  to  render 
their  hearts  weak  and  their  imaginations  morbid,  to  confine 
their  aspirations  to  this  world,  and  to  induce  them  to  look 
for  an  earthly  recompense, — a  happy  marriage,  riches,  or 
worldly  distinction.  Seldom  does  the  author,  or  rather  au- 
thoress, dare  propose  spiritual  consolation  here,  and  eternal 
life  hereafter,  as  the  adequate  reward  of  suffering  virtue 
and  patient  piety. 

This  all  Ues  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  No  matter 
who  creates  it,  all  secular,  general,  or  popular  literature, 
when  sundered  from  sacred  letters,  is  sure  to  be  heathen  in 
jts  spirit  and  tendency.  It  is  so  when  created  by  a  Dante, 
a  Tasso,  a  Racine,  as  well  as  when  created  by  a  ^occacciO| 
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a  Pulci,  an  Ariosto,  an  Alfieri,  a  Rabelais,  a  Montaigne,  a 
Voltaire,  a  Goethe,  a  Schelling,  a  Carlyle,  or  an  Emerson. 
The  sincere,  the  firm,  the  devout  believer,  the  moment  he 
so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  leave  sacred  letters  and  devote 
himself  to  profane  or  secular  literature,  becomes  for  the 
time  being  practically  a  heathen.  It  cannot  be  otherwise^ 
because  the  secular  sundered  from  the  spiritual,  and  culti- 
vated by  and  for  itself,  although  in  an  inferior  sphere,  is 
the  very  essence  and  source  of  heathenism.  Our  Lord  has 
defined  heathenism  for  us,  and  shown  us  that  its  essence 
consists  precisely  in  seeking  the  secular  order  as  an  end,  or 
in  seeking  secular  or  earthly  goods  for  their  own  sake. 
^  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek."  (St.  Matt 
vi  32.)  Impossible  is  it  then  to  waive  the  spiritual,  and 
fall  back  on  the  secular,  without  lapsing  into  heathenism. 
Even  Digby's  pious  bishops,  whom  he  praises  for  having 
cultivated  polite  literature  in  their  youth,  seldom  fail  to  tell 
us  in  their  old  age  that  they  regret  having  done  so. 

We  do  not  set  our  faces  against  all  literature,  as  not  a 
few  will  allege ;  but  against  all  profane  literature,  sundered 
from  sacred  letters,  and  cultivated  separately  and  for  its 
own  sake ;  just  as  we  reprobate  philosophy  separated  from 
Catholic  theology,  and  the  whole  secular  order,  emanci- 
pated from  the  spiritual,  and  cultivated  as  a  separate  and 
independent  order,  subsisting  morally  by  and  for  itself. 
What^  indeed,  on  this  subject,  is  the  Christian  law  ?  Is  it 
simply  that  the  secular  should  be  held  inferior  to  the  spirit- 
ual ?  Not  by  any  means.  The  Christian  law  demands 
that  the  secular  should  be  morally  subordinated  and  made 
subservient  to  the  spiritual,  and  recognizes  in  it  no  right, 
no  legitimacy,  except  in  so  far  as  so  subordinated  and 
made  subservient.  Prior  to  sin,  the  body,  represented  by 
the  secular  order,  physically  subsisted,  indeed,  but  in  com- 
plete subjection  to  the  rational  nature,  and  moved  only  at 
its  bidding,  with  no  original  or  independent  motions  of  its 
own.  It  was  in  all  respects  subject  to  reason,  and  moved 
only  in  subordination  and  subserviency  to  it  This  is  the 
normal  relation  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  the  exact 
type  of  the  normal  relation  of  the  spiritual  order  and  the 
secular.  In  consequence  of  sin,  this  normal  relation  has 
been  disturbed;  the  body  has  escaped  from  its  original 
subjection ;  the  flesh  has  rebelled  against  the  spirit,  and 
now  claims  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  and  treated 
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as  subsisting  by  and  for  itself.  It  cannot  now  in  this  life 
be  redaced  again  to  its  original  subjection,  but  remains  re- 
bellious even  in  the  saint  till  death.  Hence,  to  maintain  the 
spiritual  integrity  to  which  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  are  restored,  we  must  resist 
its  motions  to  independence,  and  mortify  its  original  and 
independent  desires,  —  subject  it,  moraUy,  to  the  spirit,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit,  sternly  resist  all  its 
importunities,  and  in  no  instance  suffer  ourselves  to  yield 
to  its  demands  as  a  separate  and  self-subsisting  power. 
We  may  use  the  body  for  spiritual  ends,  but  never  suffer 
the  body  to  use  the  spirit  for  bodily  or  carnal  ends. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  secular  order  in  general. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  physically  annihilate  the  secu- 
lar, for  we  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls  ;  but  we  must  an- 
nihilate it  morally,  as  we  must  the  flesh.  We  may  consult 
and  use  it  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  a  means  to  spiritual 
ends,  but  are  not  to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  hav- 
ing its  end  in  its  own  order.  The  secular  does  not  subsist 
morally  by  or  for  itself,  and  was  never  created  by  God  for 
its  own  sake.  It  was  created  and  subsists  only  for  the 
spiritual,  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  not  be  used  for,  or  made 
subservient  to,  a  spiritual  purpose,  it  has  no  moral,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  no  Christian  significance,  and  is  to  be  ignored, 
resisted,  or  mortified.  This  world,  the  men  and  women  in 
it,  states,  kingdoms,  empires,  the  Church  herself,  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  grace,  are  for  no  other  purpose  than 
tha4;  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  glory  of  God  in  his  saints. 
The  right,  the  legitimacy,  of  the  secular  order  is  in  its 
subordination  and  subserviency  to  spiritual  ends,  them- 
selves subordinated  and  referred  to  the  glory  of  God  as  ul- 
timate end  of  creation  and  of  grace.  For  this  end,  the  ul- 
timate end  of  all,  the  spiritual  order  may  use  the  secular, 
has  dominion  over  it,  over  all  nature,  and  may  press  it  into 
its  service,  and  so  far  as  so  used  or  so  pressed  it  is  honor- 
able, is  sacred,  is  holy ;  but  beyond,  in  so  far  as  it  refuses 
to  be  so  used  or  pressed,  and  claims  to  be  respected  for  it- 
self, it  is  the  principle  of  heathenism,  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian law,  and  to  be  resisted,  mortified,  morally  annihilated. 
Hence  whoever  so  devotes  himself  to  the  secular  beyond  its 
use  for  spiritual  ends,  or  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  is  at  least 
an  incipient  heathen,  and  needs  only  time  and  opportunity 
to  become  a  full-grown  heathen. 
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Now  all  strictly  profane  or  secular  literature  has  its  prin- 
ciple and  end  in  the  secular  order,  as  subsisting  by  and  for 
itself,  not  as  a  means  to  a  spiritual  end,  and  therefore  is  and 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  really  heathen  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  tendency.  The  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more 
highly  we  prize  it,  the  more  assiduously  we  cultivate  it,  the 
farther  are  we  removed  from  the  spiritual  order,  the  more 
averse  do  we  become  to  Christianity.  The  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion  understand  this  full  well,  and  hence  their  loud 
praises  of  profane  literature,  and  their  perpetual  ranting  and 
canting  about  popular  education ;  hence  do  they  never  cease 
to  charge  the  Church  with  being  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  people  and  hostile  to  intellectual  light  and  culture. 
But  it  is  never  intellectual  light,  truly  such,  nor  Christian 
education,  that  the  Church  opposes,  for  these  she  labors 
unweariedly  to  promote ;  it  is,  as  these  enemies  themselves 
know,  only  the  false  light  of  heathenism,  which  dazzles  to 
blind,  and  shines  only  to  lure  men  to  destruction,  and  the 
heathenish  education,  which  educates  for  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  Devil,  instead  of  God  and  heaven,  that  she 
sets  her  face  against  and  anathematizes. 

Protestants  are  fond  of  claiming  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  causes  of  what  they  call  the  Reformation* 
They  are  no  doubt  right  in  this ;  not  indeed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, because  these  studies  marked  or  effected  an  intellec- 
tual progress,  not  indeed  because  the  people  were  or  be- 
came more  generally  educated  or  more  truly  enlightened 
than  they  had  previously  been ;  but  because  these  studies 
tended  to  draw  off  the  mind  and  heart  from  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  to  turn  them  from  the  spiritual  to  the  secular,  from 
the  Christian  to  the  heathen.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
people,  or  at  least  the  learned  men,  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  better  educated,  as  heathens,  and 
better  instructed  in  heathenism,  than  they  were  in  the  Mid-, 
die  Ages ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  they 
were  more  generally  or  better  educated  as  Christians,  or 
that  they  were  better  able  to  appreciate  moral  and  religious 
truth,  or  better  prepared  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
their  respective  states  in  life,  and  to  attain  to  the  end  for 
which  man  and  all  things  are  created.  Quite  the  reverse 
is  the  fact  He  who  should  pretend  that  Luther  and 
Calvin,  Melancthbn  and  Beza,  were  more  enlightened  theo- 
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logtans,  and  better  understood  moral  and  religiotis  truth, 
than  St.  Anselm  and  St  Bernard,  St  Thomas  and  St 
Bonaventura,  or  that  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England  were  more  enlightened  Christians  than  St 
Henry  of  Germany  and  St  Louis  of  France,  would  need 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house,  or  at  least  to  be  subjected  to 
physic  and  good  regimen.  That  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism 
were  superior  in  light  and  cultivation  as  heathens  to  the 
medisBval  doctors  and  princes,  may  be  conceded  ;  that  they 
were  superior  as  Christians,  in  the  discipline  of  grace,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  divine  law,  of  duty,  it  were  ridic- 
ulous to  pretend. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  on  principles  quite  creditable  to 
the  Church,  why  the  revival  of  letters,  the  renaissance^  as 
the  French  call  it,  was  influential  in  preparing  Protestant- 
ism. It  was  an  eflect  and  a  cause  of  the  revival  of  the 
secular  order.  It  threw  men  back  on  the  order  outside  of 
the  Church,  back  on  nature  as  unelevated  by  grace,  and 
made  them  prefer  the  city  of  the  world  to  the  city  of  God. 
It  was  a  revival  of  heathenism,  not,  indeed,  solely  because 
it  revived  a  literature  actually  created  by  ancient  Gentiles, 
but  because  it  emancipated  the  secular  order  from  the  spir- 
itual, and  left  men  to  their  corrupt  nature,  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  all  heathenism.  Heathenism  is  nothing  but 
the  expression  of  fallen  nature,  neglecting  grace  and  follow- 
ing out  its  own  instincts  and  tendencies, — following  its 
own  inherent  law,  and  acting  out  itself.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  natural  heart,  in  the  flesh,  which  subsists  in  every 
man,  though  mortified  and  kept  under  by  grace  in  the 
saint  When  faith  is  strong  and  active,  and  the  Church 
and  her  ministers  are  free  to  fulfil  their  mission,  it  is  in  a 
measure  kept  down,  and  prevented  from  displaying  itself 
on  a  large  scale  ;  but  whenever,  whether  through  increased 
worldly  prosperity,  or  other  causes,  faith  sickens  or  dies, 
and  the  Church  is  impeded  in  her  free  action  by  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  state,  whenever  the  afiections  are  turned 
away  from  the  Church,  and  the  restraints  of  the  spiritual 
order  are  disregarded  or  but  slightly  heeded,  it  spontane- 
ously revives,  and  becomes  predominant ;  because  aside 
from  the  Church,  whether  before  or  since  its  institution  as 
the  Christian  Church  in  distinction  from  the  Patriarchal 
religion  and  the  Synagogue,  there  is  nothing  but  fallen  na- 
ture, of  which  it  is  the  natural  expression.     Heathenism  is 
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natnral  to  roan  in  his  fallen  state,  and  consequently  what- 
ever throws  him  back  on  his  fallen  nature,  or  stimulates  it 
to  vigorous  and  energetic  action,  necessarily  draws  him  off 
from  Catholicity  and  plunges  him  into  heathenisi^m.  An- 
cient heathenism,  Eastern  or  Western,  was  nothing  but 
the  natural  result  of  the  falling  away  of  the  nations  from 
the  patriarchal  religion,  and  modern  heathenism  is  nothing 
but  the  natural  enect  of  breaking  away  from  the  Church 
and  following  corrupt  human  nature ;  as  the  Transcenden- 
talists  say,  acting  out  ourselves.  The  revival  of  classical 
literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  tended  naturally  to 
strengthen  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human  heart, 
and  therefore  to  bring  up  the  secular  order,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
In  doing  this,  it  necessarily  prepared  the  way  for  Protes- 
tantism. 

Protestantism  is,  no  doubt,  a  heresy,  but  all  heresy  is  at 
best  only  inchoate  heathenism,  and  needs  only  time  and 
freedom  to  become  fully  developed  heathenism ;  for  it  is 
the  assertion  of  the  natural  against  the  supernatural,  the 
secular  against  the  spiritual,  the  human  against  the  divine. 
Protestantism  is  civilized  heathenism  in  its  natural  form, 
since  the  Church,  as  ancient  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  gentilism  was  the  natural  form  of  civil- 
ized heathenism  before  her.  It  is  only  the  Church  that 
introduces  into  the  world  another  than  a  heathen  element ; 
remove  her,  and  nothing  but  heathenism  does  or  can  remain. 
The  essence  of  all  heathenism,  whether  before  or  since  the 
Christian  Church,  is  in  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh,  of  the 
secular  order,  and  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual.  Protes- 
tantism, whatever  its  pretensions,  is  therefore  really  hea- 
thenism, and  nothing  else ;  or,  if  it  please  its  friends  better, 
since  it  professes  to  believe  in  the  Messiah,  we  will  consent 
to  call  it  carnal  Judaism,  which  holds  the  Messiah  to  be  a 
temporal  instead  of  a  spiritual  prince,  the  founder  of  an 
earthly  instead  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  places  the  secular 
above  the  spiritual,  and  puts  the  creature  in  the  place  of 
the  Creator,— the  essential  princi]de  of  all  heathenism  and 
of  all  idolatry.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Christianity 
that  carnal  Judaism  bore  to  spiritual  Judaism. 

No  doubt,  there  are  Protestants  who  will  not  recognize 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  no  doubt,  there  are  many  who 
have  no  suspicion  that,  in  being  Protestants,  they  are  neces- 
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sarily  heathens  or  carnal  Jews ;  but  this  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. They  who  crucified  our  Lord  between  two  thieves, 
and  cried  out,  ''  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children," 
had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  carnal  and  not  spiritual, 
and  knew  not  what  they  did ;  but  this  did  not  alter  the  fact; 
and  as  they  were  not  excused  for  crucifying  our  Lord  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  they  did,  so  will  not  our  modern 
Protestants  be  excused,  because  they  know  not  what  they 
are.  They  might  know  if  they  would,  and  they  would 
know  if  they  were  not,  like  their  prototypes,  wedded  to  the 
world,  and  blinded  by  their  lusts. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal studies,  which  was  the  revival  of  profane  or  secular 
literature,  must  have  favored  heresy,  and  helped  to  prepare 
the  Protestant  apostasy,  and  even  without  supposing  it  to 
have  effected  or  indicated  any  advance  in  true  intellectual 
culture,  in  the  love  of  virtue,  or  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  also,  why  Protestants  cannot 
taste  the  literature  of  ftie  Church,  and  always  seek  to  de- 
preciate the  learning  and  intellect  of  her  great  doctors,  and 
to  wrest  from  her  the  education  of  youth,  —  to  establish 
everywhere  a  system  of  secular  education  in  schools  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  the  state,  the  representative  of 
the  secular  order,  —  the  real  significance  of  their  much 
vaunted  common-school  system,  a  system  fitted  and  intend- 
ed only  for  the  propagation  of  what  is  really  heathenism. 

Ever  since  the  prevarication  of  Adam  there  have  been, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  two  cities,  the  city  of  the 
world  and  the  city  of  Grod,  and  all  history  resolves  itself 
into  the  history  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  these  two  cities. 
The  city  of  the  world  is  founded  in  corrupt  nature,  the 
city  of  Grod  in  supernatural  grace.  The  latter  is  represent- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  former,  in  the  main,  by  the 
state,  although  the  state,  rightly  considered,  and  faithful  to 
its  mission,  holds  from  and  is  included  in  the  spiritual  or- 
der, and  has  no  other  office  than  the  application  to  secular 
affairs  of  the  law  of  God,  natural  or  revealed,  as  promul- 
gated and  declared  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  Its  true 
position  is  that  of  the  secular  agent  of  the  spiritual  order ; 
but  as  the  flesh  in  the  individual  has  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  rebel  against  the  spirit,  and  to  declare  its  independence, 
so  has  the  state  a  perpetual  tendency  to  rebel  against  the 
spiritual  order,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Church,  and 
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to  assert  its  right  to  treat  with  her  at  least  on  the  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  state  or  civil 
authority  almost  always  represents  the  city  of  the  world, 
and  therefore,  as  against  the  Church,  it  is  always  sure  to  be 
supported  by  corrupt  human  nature,  and  by  all  who  are 
emancipated  from  the  religious  order,  or  who  feel  but  lightly 
the  restraints  of  religion,  and  of  course  by  all  the  cultivators 
and  lovers  of  profane  or  secular  literature. 

It  consequently  happens,  that,  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  cities,  the  whole  lorce  of  the  state  and  of  general  liter- 
ature, and  especially  of  popular  history,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, is  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  city  of  the  world, 
and,  in  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  state, 
general  literature  and  popular  histories  are  thrown  on  the 
side  of  the  state.  In  history,  facts  are  suppressed,  warped, 
or  colored  to  exonerate  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Church.  As  the  Church  suc- 
ceeds only  supernaturally  and  by  violence  to  nature,  and  as 
the  state  succeeds  naturally  and  always  triumphs  over  the 
Church  unless  God  interposes  supernaturally  to  defeat  it, 
the  voice  of  those  who  side  with  the  stat«  finds  always  a 
response  in  every  natural  heart,  and  with  the  public  at  large 
is  ordinarily  sure  to  prevail  over  the  voice  of  those  who 
side  with  the  Church  and  attempt  the  defence  of  her  chiefs. 
Many  are  called  ;  few  are  chosen.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
in  every  age  and  nation,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  have  only  a  dead  faith,  and  walk  after  the  flesh,  not 
after  the  spirit,  —  pertain  to  the  city  of  the  world  rather 
than  to  the  city  of  God.  They  are  thus  predisposed  to 
listen  to  the  partisans  of  the  secular  order,  and  to  credit 
whatever  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  allege  in  its  de- 
fence. It  requires  no  virtue,  no  intelligence,  to  credit  them, 
and  hence  their  accounts  of  the  struggle  become  accredited 
history,  and  form  the  basis  of  all  popular  historical  judg- 
ments. The  true  account,  being  unacceptable  to  the  secu- 
lar order  and  to  the  natural  heart,  is  discredited  by  all  ex- 
cept the  enlightened  and  devout  few,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  tale  of  divine  and  supernatural  love  touches  only 
few  hearts,  while  a  tale  of  mere  human  love  commands 
universal  sympathy. 

What  we  allege  is  exemplified  in  all  modern  history. 
The  truth  has  indeed  been  written,  but  the  works  in  which 
it  has  been  written  are  not  in  general  circulation.     They 
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are  buried  in  public  or  private  libraries,  unread,  or,  if  read, 
unheeded,  by  all  except  a  few  old-world  students,  whose 
statements  have  no  weight  with  the  multitude.  The  chiefs 
of  the  secular  order  have  told  their  story,  given  in  the  evi- 
dence on  their  side,  and  all  the  world  has  heard  and  be- 
lieved it;  the  chiefs  of  the  Church  have  had  no  public 
hearing,  and  their  story  and  their  evidence  are  known  only 
in  private,  and  to  a  few.  Kings  have  had  their  historians, 
their  defenders,  their  flatterers,  but  there  is  no  work,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  general  circulation,  that  does  justice,  or  any 
thing  like  justice,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  the  Supreme 
Pontiflfs.  Even  those  works  which  profess  to  defend  them 
against  their  calumniators  are  written,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  secular  spirit,  and  dwell  on  their  secular  rather  than  their 
spiritual  virtues.  The  Popes,  according  to  their  popular 
advocates,  *are  to  be  loved  and  reverenced  because  they 
were  the  patrons  of  literature  and  art,  fostered  materiEd 
civilization,  and  promoted  the  temporal  prosperity  of  na^ 
tions.  If  their  heroic  resistance  to  civil  tyrants  is  not  tim- 
idly apologized  for  or  explained  away,  if  by  some  miracle 
it  is  commended,  it  is  because  thereby  secular  liberty  was 
defended,  not  because  thereby  the  freedom  of  religion  was 
asserted  and  vindicated,  and  the  Church  saved  from  becom- 
ing the  slave  of  the  state.  The  defence  of  the  Church  is 
rested  on  her  services  as  a  secular  rather  than  as  a  spiritual 
institution,-— on  her  services  to  ipodern  civilization  rather 
than  on  her  services  to  the  souls  of  men.  St.  Gregory's 
alleged  condemnation  of  all  merely  secular  literature  is 
humbly  apologized  for,  and  any  amount  of  special  plead- 
ing is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Holy  Pontiff 
could  not  have  meant  what  he  said.  Gregory  the  Six- 
teenth, of  immortal  memory,  is  harshly  treated  because  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  rather  than 
directly  to  those  of  the  state,  and  thought  more  of  saving 
men's  souls  than  of  pampering  their  bodies.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  to  our  present  Holy  Father,  since  the 
silly  notion  that  he  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
European  Liberalism,  and  to  bless  its  banners,  is  clearly 
seen  never  to  have  had  any  foundation. 

Kings  and  princes,  no  doubt,  have  been  censured  by  pop- 
ular historians,  and  censured  beyond  all  reason  ;  but  not  for 
their  gravest  errors  and  crimes.  We  rarely  find  them  con- 
demned for  seeking  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
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spiritual  order,  and  to  enslave  the  Church,  —  for  refusing 
to  recognize  her  freedom  and  independence,  and  laboring 
to  make  the  secular  order  indef>endent  and  supreme.  We 
hear  much  of  the  insolence  of  priests,  the  arrogance  of 
churchmen,  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Popes  in  face  of  the 
civil  power ;  very  little  of  the  insolence  of  statesmen,  the 
arrogance,  pride,  and  ambition  of  kings  and  princes  in  face 
of  the  Church.  Secular  princes  and  statesmen,  poor  souls ! 
have  been  the  meekest  and  humblest  of  men,  always  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  prevented  from  succeed- 
ing only  by  the  interference  of  wily  priests,  haughty 
prelates,  and  ambitious  Popes!  The  severest  critics  of 
secular  princes  seldom  blame  them  —  unless  they  faU  — 
for  attempting  to  oppress  the  Church,  to  confiscate  her 
goods,  and  to  suppress  her  religious  houses.  To  do  such 
things  is  meritorious,  and  has  gained  for  many  a  crowned 
monster  the  praise  of  being  enlightened,  liberal,  wise,  and 
just.  Popular  sympathy,  to-day,  is  far  more  active  in  favor 
of  the  court  of  Turin  than  that  of  Vienna,  and  Kossuth 
and  Mazzini  are  our  heroes,  not  Windischgratz  and  noble 
old  Radetzky.  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  tyrant  because  he 
has  not  oppressed  the  Church,  and  has  refused  to  persecute 
her  ministers ;  and  his  government  must  be  overthrown  be- 
cause it  has  respected  religion.  The  great  princes  of  pop- 
ular history  are  those  whose  policy  has  been  the  most  hos- 
tile to  the  Church,  and  the  most  successful  against  the  city 
of  God.  If  any  body  doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  the  heathenish  judg- 
ments of  historical  personages  and  events,  already  rendered 
and  accepted  by  the  public,  can  be  reversed  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but  the  appearance  of  this 
work  by  M.  de  la  Tour,  and  various  other  recent  publica- 
tions, does  lead  us  to  hope  that  something  may  and  will 
be  done  to  disabuse  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  and  to 
correct  the  false  notions  current  in  the  historical  works  on 
which  they  have  generally  relied.  The  histories  they  have 
read  have  aU  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
secular  order,  the  earlier  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  court, 
the  later  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mob ;  but  there  are 
some  indications  that  hereafter  they  may  read  histories 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church.  Such  his- 
tories have  become  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  refute 
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contemporary  heresies,  and  good  and  loyal  Catholics  may 
therefore  find  it  their  duty  to  produce  them.  Events  and 
prevailing  doctrines  make  it  important  for  the  defence  of 
religion  that  history  be  reexamined  and  rewritten,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  the  traducers  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  defenders  will  appear,  as  they  arej  unworthy  of 
the  least  credit  As  far  as  the  work  has  been  prosecuted, 
whether  by  Catholics  or  by  Protestants,  the  characters  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiffs  and  devoted  Catholic  princes  who 
had  been  painted  in  the  darkest  colors  have  come  forth 
cleared  of  the  principal  charges  against  them,  and  worthy 
of  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  Catholic  heart  The 
Protestant  Voigt  has  prepared  the  vindication  of  the  great 
Hildebrand,  St  Gregory  the  Seventh  ;  Hurter  has  done 
the  same  for  Innocent  the  Third;  Roscoe,  as  far  as  he 
goes,  for  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Lucretia  Borgia ;  Ranke,  in 
his  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  has  refuted  much  Protestant  calumny ;  and  M. 
de  la  Tour,  in  the  brief  work  before  us,  has  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  Guises,  cleared  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  whether  of  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch,  of 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  Protestant  malice  and 
the  jealousy  of  rival  princes,  and.  Frenchman  as  he  is,  has 
passed  a  severe  judgment,  whether  deserved  or  not,  on  the 
kings  of  France,  both  of  the  family  of  Valois  and  that  of 
Bourbon,  and  on  those  able  statesmen.  Cardinals  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  civil  government,  as  of  the 
corrupt  human  heart,  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  secular  order.  It  naturally  adopts  heathen 
maxims,  and  applauds  itself  for  directing  its  power  to  the 
promotion  of  temporal  prosperity,  as  man's  chief  good.  In 
its  view,  man's  supreme  good,  at  least  so  far  as  it  has  any 
concern  with  it,  lies  in  this  world,  and  its  duty  is  to  shape 
its  policy  to  its  realization.  It  therefore  necessarily  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  spiritual  authority,  or  the  Church, 
and  therefore  with  the  Pope,  as  supreme  visible  head  of 
the  Church  ;  for  the  Church  teaches  that  our  supreme  good 
is  not  in  this  world,  and  that  the  inferior  temporal  good 
which  is  permitted  us  in  this  life  is  attainable  only  by  not 
seeking  it  as  an  end,  and  by  living  solely  for  the  world  to 
come,  —  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
The  policy  proper  on  the  assumption  that  our  good  is  tem- 
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poral  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case^be  repugnant  to  the 
policy  proper  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  spiritual,  and  out 
of  this  world.  The  civU  authority,  therefore,  must  either 
yield  to  the  spiritual,  and  use  its  power  to  further  the  ends 
proposed  by  the  spiritual  authority,  or  else  the  two  author- 
ities must  come  into  conflict  with  each  other;  for  the 
spiritual  authority  cannot  yield  to  the  civil  without  ceasing 
to  be  spiritual.  The  state  ordinarily  refuses  to  yield,  and 
so  ordinarily  the  relation  between  the  two  authorities  is 
that  of  mutual  hostility. 

In  the  contest  between  the  two  powers,  if  the  Church  is 
free,  and  able  to  exercise  her  spiritual  discipline  without 
restraint,  and  if  the  clergy  are  independent  of  the  state,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  spiritual  authority,  she  can  main- 
tain faith  in  its  vigor,  and  make  certain  of  victory.  This  the 
state  knows  as  well  as  she  does,  and  hence  its  constant  en- 
deavor is  to  subject  her  to  itself,  by  controlling  her  temporal- 
ities and  making  it  necessary  for  her  ministers  to  obtain  its 
f>ermission  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions ;  that  is,  by  re- 
ducing her  from  the  Catholic  to  a  national  church,  from  an 
independent  spiritual  kingdom  to  a  function  of  the  state, 
and  converting  the  clergy  into  a  branch  of  the  civil  police. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  famous  quarrel  with  the 
Emperors  about  investitures.  The  state  claimed  the  faculty 
of  investing  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  could  have 
obtained  that  faculty,  it  could  and  would  have  filled  the 
churches  with  creatures  of  its  own,  and  been  able  to  force 
them  to  act  according  to  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  had 
a  national,  and  therefore  a  state  church,  the  submissive 
slave  and  obsequious  tool  of  its  will.  We  should  have 
seen  in  process  of  time  in  every  country  what  we  early 
saw  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  what  we  see  now  in  Russia, 
England,  and  every  Protestant  kingdom. 

The  grand  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  state  in  its 
efforts  to  enslave  the  Church,  and  convert  the  clergy  into 
mere  parish  constables,  was  and  is  the  feeble  old  man  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Rome.  Not  Aman  was 
more  troubled  to  see  Mardocheeus  sitting  in  the  king's  gate, 
than  the  temporal  sovereigns  were  to  see  that  feeble  old 
man  sitting  in  that  chair.  The  Papacy  is  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  ;  it  is  a  centre  of  unity  and  authority,  essential  to 
the  very  idea  of  Catholicity,  for  Catholicity  without  unity 
is  a  metaphysical  impossibility.     Tbey  who  talk  of  Catho- 
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licity  without  the  Papacy,  talk  very  foolishly,  very  absurdly. 
Without  the  Papacy  the  Church  could  have  no  organic  uni- 
ty, could  not  hold  together  for  a  moment,  but  would  break 
into  national  churches,  and  each  national  church  would  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  Anglicanism  is,  by  the  temporal 
sovereign.  But  so  long  as  the  Papacy  remains  intact,  the 
Church  is  and  must  be  Catholic,  and  cannot  be  national. 
By  virtue  of  the  Papacy  it  is  one  in  all  nations,  over 
every  particular  nation,  and  therefore  under  the  control  of 
none.  When  the  civil  authority  attacks  it  in  any  one  na- 
tion, it  attacks  it  in  every  nation,  and  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful of  all  the  other  nations  can  be  summoned  to  its  defence. 
The  thing,  then,  to  be  done  first  of  all  by  the  civil  authority 
in  order  to  effect  its  purpose,  is  always  to  attack  the  Papacy, 
and  make  war  on  the  Pope.  This  the  temporal  sovereigns 
have  always  done,  save  when  they  chanced  to  be  truly 
pious,  as  St  Henry  of  Germany  and  St.  Louis  of  France, 
and  not  always  even  then,  or  when  they  needed  the  Papal 
authority  to  protect  them  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic 
enemy ;  well  knowing  that,  when  the  clergy  are  withdrawn 
from  their  dependence  on  Rome,,  they  also  lose  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  prince,  with  no 
power  to  refuse  to  aid  his  projects  of  usurpation,  oppres- 
sion, or  temporal  aggrandizement. 

Moreover,  hostility  to  the  Papacy  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  hostility  to  the  Church  that  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
least  risk  of  alarming  the  faith  or  the  conscience  of  the 
faithful.  Courtly  prelates  and  the  more  worldly  of  the 
secular  clergy,  not  always  too  regular  in  their  lives,  would 
seldom  be  absolutely  unwilling  to  be  released  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  Rome,  and  placed  in  dependence  on  the  state,  for 
they  knew  well  that  their  irregularities  would  receive  no  re- 
buke from  the  temporal  prince  so  long  as  they  flattered  his 
passions,  or  applied  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
interests.  Hence  we  have  in  our  own  days  seen  Austrian 
prelates  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Josephine  laws, 
even  after  the  government  had  become  willing  to  repeal 
them.  The  universities  would  also  be  willing  to  have  the 
state  rather  than  the  Church  for  their  sovereign,  for  it 
would  trouble  itself  less  with  their  rash,  and  often  heretical 
speculations.  The  great  body  of  the  faithful  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  could  understand  very  little  of  the  controversy. 
They  had  no  immediate  and  direct  relations  with  the  Pope, 
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and  no  clear  or  definite  notions  of  bis  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives.    They  knew  their  king,  their  bishop,  and  their 
parish  priest,  and  if  these  sounded  no  note  of  alarm  they 
could  take  no  alarm,  and  must  naturally  conclude  that  all 
was  right     They  could  not  be  expected  to  see,  because 
inconceivable  without  the  Papacv,  that  the  blows  aimed  at 
the  Pope  were  necessarily  aimed  at  the  Church  herself,  or 
feel  obliged  to  refuse  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  a  war 
which  they  were  told  was  in  no  sense  a  war  against  the 
Church,  but  against  the  ambitious  and  nefarious  Pontiff 
who  abused  his  spiritual  power  to  violate  the  rights  of  their 
nation  and  of  their  prince.     Hence,  even  when,  if  he  had 
made  open  war  on  the  Church,  his  subjects  would  have 
resisted  him  almost  to  a  man,  the  sovereign  was  rarely  un- 
able to  bring  the  whole  material,  and  even  moral,  force  of 
bis  kingdom  to  bear  against  the  head  of  the  Church ;  and 
if  be  sometimes  was  unable,  it  was  in  general  owing  to 
the  regular  clergy  or  the  poor  monks,  who  mingled  with 
the  people,  and,  holding  immediately  from  the  Pope,  were 
almost  always  indefatigable  defenders  of  the  Papal  rights. 
This  is  wherefore  the  monks  or  regular  clergy,  after  the 
Popes,  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  that  secular  hatred, 
of  which  we  saw  a  striking  example  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  hostility  of  all  the  so-called  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the 
illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  and  which  became  so  violent 
that  Clement  the  Fourteenth  was  obliged,  as  a  measure  of 
peace,  to  suppress  the  order.    Erasmus,  Ulrich  von  Huten, 
and  others,  who  prepared  the  way  for  Luther  and  Calvin,  be- 
gan by  showering  ridicule  on  the  monks,  and  by  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  their  iniiuence  with  the  people.    So  the  dem- 
agogues preparatory  to  their  recent  revolutions  in  Europe 
began  by  suppressing  the  Jesuits  in  France,  expelling  them 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  making  war  everywhere 
upon  all  the  religious  orders  that  remained  active  and  liv- 
ing, and  that  retained  any  considerable  public  influence. 

Such  from  the  first  was  the  policy  of  secular  sovereigns. 
As  long  as  the  feudal  constitution  of  Europe  remained  in  its 
vigor,  and  the  power  of  the  monarchs  was  limited  by  the 
feudal  nobility,  the  Church,  save  in  the  East,  —  where  the 
Emperor  was  absolute,  and  the  government  a  centralized 
monarchy,  that  is,  a  monarchical  despotism,  ^*  could  in 
general  maintain  the  more  essential  rights  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  through  the  nobility  when  the  aggressor  was  the 
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monarch,  and  throngh  the  monarch  when  the  aggressors 
were  the  nobility,  compel,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  straggle, 
the  secular  authority  to  respect  the  Papal  rights  and  dig- 
nity. It  could  obtain  from  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  whether 
they  were  always  governed  by  as  pure  motives  as  might  be 
wished  or  not,  soldiers  able  and  w^illing  to  defend  her.  But 
when  the  feudal  nobility,  after  having  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  peasants,  and  defeated  at  Rosebecque,  in 
1382,  the  movement  of  the  communes  to  revive  the  muni- 
cipal rigime  of  ancient  republican  Rome,  were  themselves 
suppressed  by  the  combined  power  of  the  king  and  com- 
mons, as  in  France  under  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  po- 
litical order  tended  to  centralized  monarchy  or  despotism, 
she  lost  her  principal  political  support^  and  the  monarchs 
were  in  a  condition  to  pursue  their  policy  against  her  with 
fairer  prospects  of  success.  They  assumed  a  bolder  tone 
against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  denied  his  infallibility  in 
deciding  questions  of  faith  and  morals;  distinguished  not 
only  between  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  but  be- 
tween the  Papacy  and  the  Church  ;  asserted  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  broached  the  doctrine 
that  the  Pope  holds  his  authority  from  the  appointment 
of  the  Church,  not  immediately  from  God  as  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter;  and  even  contended  that  the  acts  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  do  not  bind  by  their  own  force,  and 
to  become  binding  need  to  be  confirmed  or  accepted  by 
the  Universal  Church.  These  doctrines,  which  they  took 
good  care  to  have  widely  diffused  among  their  subjects, 
stripped  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  theoretically,  of  all  real  au- 
thority as  head  of  the  Church,  reduced  his  primacy  to  a 
mere  j)rimacy  of  order,  and  made  his  bulls  and  constitutions 
matters  of  no  moment,  since  it  was  always  easy,  where 
these  doctrines  were  held,  for  the  sovereign  to  prohibit  their 
publication  in  his  dominions,  to  prevent  the  national  Church 
from  accepting  them,  or  to  induce  it  to  declare  them  null 
and  void.  M.  de  la  Tour  tells  us  that  ''the  Fathers  of 
the  National  Council  of  Tours,  assembled  by  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  declare  null  the  excommunications  which  Julius 
the  Second  might  fulminate  against  that  monarch,  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  money  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  all 
recourse  to  Rome  on  any  matter  whatever,  and  of  their 
own  authority,  without  consulting  the  Pope,  grant  the  king 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  goods  of  the  Church. 
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They  prepared,  moreover,  the  Council  of  Pisa,  by  which 
Louis,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  then  allied  with  him, 
sought  to  depose  Julius,  and  gave  ^  the  Code  of  Gallican 
Liberties'  to  Matthew  Lang,  Bishop  of  Goritz  and  envoy 
of  the  Emperor,  which,  diffused  in  the  German  universities 
where  Luther  was  studying,  did  immense  evil."  (p.  2.)  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  with  such  anti- Papal  doctrines  accred- 
ited, the  monarchs  could  force  the  Church  in  their  respect- 
ive states  to  consult  their  pleasure,  and  to  refrain  from 
interfering  with  any  of  their  projects. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters in  preparing  Protestantism ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the 
monarchs  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  had  a  far  greater  share  in  preparing  it  than  bad 
the  old  Humanists.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  extin- 
guished the  feudal  nobility  in  England,  and  prepared  the 
centralized  monarchy,  that  is,  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors ; 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  with  his  crafty  and  cruel  policy,  had 
decapitated  them  in  France,  and  Maximilian  had  done 
much  to  weaken  their  power  in  the  Empire.  The  tendency 
throughout  all  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  was  to  the  By- 
zantine or  centralized  monarchy,  and  nothing  prevented  the 
complete  triumph  of  that  political  system  but  the  Pope, 
seconded,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  by  Italian  and  Spanish 
feudalism  and  republicanism.  In  fact,  Julius  the  Second, 
that  heroic  Pontiff,  whom  revolutionary  movements  and 
duty  to  the  Church  compelled  to  be  a  soldier,  was  in  his 
time  wellnigh  the  only  defender  of  European  liberty  and 
Christian  order  then  remaining  in  the  world.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  natural,  than  that  such  a  Pontiif,  who 
knew  well  how  to  wield  with  effect  either  sword  which 
God  had  given  him,  should  be  an  especial  object  of  the 
hatred  of  ambitious  kings  and  princes,  or  than  that  they 
should  load  him  with  calumnies,  use  all  the  arts  that  malice 
could  invent  to  render  him  personally  odious,  and  make 
him  the  occasion  of  attacking  the  Papacy  itself.  This  is 
only  what  the  Red  Republicans  have  done  in  our  own  day 
in  regard  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  and  Pius  the  Ninth. 
Gallicanism  —  not,  indeed,  then  known  by  that  name,  for 
it  was  rather  of  Byzantine  than  of  French  origin,  and  has 
prevailed  no  more  in  France  than  it  has  in  Grermany,  Eng- 
land, and  even  Italy — was,  in  its  most  exaggerated  form, 
everywhere  preached  by  their  sovereigns  and  their  minis- 
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ters,  and  the  people  were  tangbt  to  look  upon  the  Holy- 
Pontiffs  as  rapacious,  ambitious,  the  enemies  of  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  and  of  nations,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"  In  France,"  says  a  French  writer,  who  on  this  point 
need  not  be  distrusted,  *'  the  quarrels  of  the  kings  and  the 
Popes  had  from  a  distance  prepared  the  way  for  Luther. 
Julius  the  Second,  for  example,  had  recently  leagued  all 
Italy  against  Louis  the  Twelfth,  to  despoil  him  of  ail  his 
Italian  possessions ;  and,  not  content  to  conquer  him  with 
temporal  arms,  had  employed  spiritual  arms  against  him, 
excommunicated  him,  placed  his  kingdom  under  interdict, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
Buch  conduct  (filanie)  had  exasperated  many  minds.  Lou- 
is, on  his  side,  used  every  means  to  render  the  Pope  odious 
to  France  and  to  Europe.  Is  it  astonishing,  then,  that  so 
many  seigniors  embraced  the  Reformation,  which  broke  out 
a  little  after?  Its  cause  was  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
monarchy  itself.  Hence  its  partisans  found  refuge  in  royal 
houses,  of  which  they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  loyal  servants. 
This  explains  how  it  was  that  Margarite  of  Navarre  made 
them  a  rampart  of  her  states,  and  Renee  of  France,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  sustained 
them  with  all  her  power  in  Italy.  There  exists  on  this 
point  a  curious  letter  from  this  last-mentioned  princess  to 
Calvin,  which  shows  very  clearly  the  intimate  alliance  of 
the  royal  cause  with  that  of  the  Reformers.  She  thanks 
Calvin  for  having  sent  her  a  gold  coin  {ecu  dPor)  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  which  that  king  had  caused  to  be  struck 
against  Julius  the  Second,  with  the  legend,  Perdam  BabylO' 
nis  nomen.  *  I  assure  you,'  says  she,  '  that  I  have  willingly 
seen  and  accepted  it,  and  I  praise  God  that  the  king,  my 
father,  took  such  a  device.  If  the  grace  of  executing  it  was 
not  vouchsafed  him,  it  was,  perhaps,  because  it  is  reserved 
for  some  one  of  his  descendants  to  accomplish  it  in  his 
place.'  The  kingfs  called  Rome  Babylon  before  she  was  so 
called  by  the  Reformers."  * 

Whoever  has  studied  with  tolerable  insight  the  history 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  well  aware  that  the  question  in- 
volved was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order,  or  the  administration  of  civil  government  on  purely 
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heathen  principles.  The  supremacy  of  the  secular  order 
was  asserted  against  the  Popes  by  kings  in  favor  of  mon- 
archical absolutism,  just  as  it  is  asserted  against  Pius  the 
Ninth  by  demagogues  in  favor  of  democratic  absolutism. 
The  sole  difference  between  the  two  epochs  is,  that  kings 
then  played  the  part  now  played  by  demagogues,  and  that 
the  kings  labored  to  centralize  despotism  in  the  throne, 
while  the  demagogues  labor  to  centralize  it  in  the  mob. 
The  Papacy  is  now  attacked  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  hos- 
tile to  democracy ;  it  was  attacked  then  on  the  pretence 
that  it  was  hostile  to  monarchy.  The  principle  of  the 
attack  at  either  epoch  is  the  same,  namely,  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  order ;  and  the  aim  was,  at  the  former  as  it 
is  at  the  latter  epoch,  not  precisely  to  throw  off  all  religion, 
at  least  not  directly,  but  to  destroy  the  Papacy,  so  as  to 
nationalize  the  Church,  and  to  subject  her  to  the  national 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  is  the  same,  whether  you  sup- 
pose that  sovereignty  to  be  vested  in  the  king  or  in  the 
people.  Society  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  undergoing, 
as  it  is  now,  throughout  nearly  all  Europe,  a  radical  revo- 
lution, only  kings  and  princes  were  then,  as  demagogues 
now  are,  the  revolutionists ;  and  revolutionists,  whether 
kings  or  demagogues,  always  find  the  Pope  in  their  way, 
and  must  either  fight  him,  or  desist  from  their  iniquitous 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  legal  order  of  things. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  failed  in  his  attempts  against  the 
Papacy,  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  received  from  her 
the  title  of  Christian  King^  and  from  his  subjects  that  of 
Father  of  his  People;  but  he  had  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  had  raised  up  a 
strong  public  opinion  ogainst  the  Papacy.  His  doctrines 
and  measures,  as  well  as  those  of  other  princes  of  his  time, 
had  so  weakened  its  moral  influence  throughout  Christen- 
dom, that  when  Luther  appeared  and  declaimed  against 
Rome  as  Babylon,  and  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  there  was 
little  that  appeared  strange  in  his  language,  or  that  indi- 
cated to  the  minds  of  his  auditors  any  settled  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Church.  It  was  not  till  be  went  farther,  and 
denied  the  authority  of  Greneral  Councils,  that  he  began 
reaUy  to  shock  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  Maximilian, 
who,  it  is  said,  aspired  himself  to  the  Papacy,  was  favor- 
ably  disposed  to  ^im,  and  instmcted  his  ambassador  at 
Borne  to  see  that  no  harm  befell  him ;  ^^  because,"  he  added. 
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"  we  may  yet  have  need  of  him."  There  is  little  question 
that  the  German  princes  protected  Luther  at  first,  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal  innovations,  but  with  a 
view  of  using  him,  and  the  party  he  might  form,  as  a  means 
of  extorting  concessions,  from  Rome  in  their  favor.  We 
find  his  Catholic  opponents  refuting  his  doctrinal  innova- 
tions, but  only  feebly  and  very  timidly  rebuking  his  vio- 
lence towards  the  Pope.  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England 
ably  defends  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  him,  but,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  not  very  heartily,  to  say  the  least,  the 
Papal  authority.  Indeed,  the  opinion  seems  to  have  very 
generally  prevailed  throughout  France,  England,  Northern 
Germany,  and  several  other  states,  that  the  Papacy,  as 
including  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  primacy  of  order, 
was  an  excrescence  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
that  its  institution  was,  in  fact,  a  blunder.  It  is  only  on  this 
supposition  that  we  can,  for  instance,  account  for  the  facil- 
ity with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  separated  his  kingdom 
from  Rome,  and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  cui 
supreme  hesid  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions.  Evidently 
he  obtained  the  support  or  acquiescence  of  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects  only  on  the  ground  that  there  was  little  in 
his  measures  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  Tbey  may  have  thought  he  was  in 
some  respects  going  too  far,  but  they  looked  upon  him 
mainly  as  asserting  the  rightful  independence  of  his  crown 
and  kingdom  against  the  ambitious  and  unwarrantable 
pretensions  of  an  Italian  priest,  who  was  little  or  nothing 
to  them.  He  was  only  asserting  the  rights  of  England  and 
of  Englishmen,  and  therefore  to  be  supported  by  his  loyal 
subjects. 

What  may  have  heretofore  seemed  mysterious  to  some 
in  the  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  Protestantism  is  now 
easily  explained  by  what  we  have  just  seen  in  our  Liberal 
Catholics,  that  is,  Catholics  who  sympathize  with  the  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  the  Mazzinis,  Kossuths,  Ledru- 
RoUins,  Heckers,  Struv^s,  and  other  Red  Republican  chiefs. 
These  Liberal  Catholics  have,  in  general,  no  intention  of 
renouncing  the  Church ;  they  have  no  suspicion  that  they 
are  really  making  war  on  Catholicity,  or  that  there  are  any 
grounds  for  calling  in  question  their  orthodoxy.  Once  and 
awhile  one  of  them  will  even  go  to  confession  and  to  com- 
munion. Yet  did  they  throw  up  their  caps  and  hurrah  lustily 
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when  the  Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed ;  they  were  not 
unpleasantly  affected  sc^hen  the  Holy  Father  was  driven 
into  exile, — were  really  delighted  when  he  was  stripped 
of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  became  indignant  only 
when  the  Triumvirate  were  driven  out,  and  the  Pope  was 
restored  to  his  rights  by  the  intervention  of  France.  These 
men  wished  no  harm  to  the  Holy  Father;  they  may  have 
respected  him  personally;  but  they  were  democrats;  first 
and  last  they  were  democrats,  and  held  it  far  more  impor- 
tant to  establish  democracy  throughout  Europe  than  to 
retain  the  Papacy.  Now  just  understand  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  revolution  was  going  on 
against  the  feudal  monarchy  and  nobility  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  the  passion  for  centralized  monarchy  was 
then  as  strong  and  as  universal  as  the  passion  for  centralized 
democracy  is  now,  and  you  have  the  whole  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  explained.  There  was 
no  intention  in  the  outset  of  breaking  with  the  Church,  of 
rushing  into  schism,  or  of  setting  up  a  new  religion ;  but 
the  public  feeling  was,  that  the  Papacy  was  hostile  to 
the  policy  of  monarchs,  and  that  the  monarchical  cause 
should  be  sustained  against  it  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the 
complete  emancipation  of  sovereigns  and  the  whole  sec- 
ular order  from  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Italian  priest 
should  be  effected.  The  heresiarchs,  regarded  as  mere  doc- 
trinal innovators,  counted  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox  were  only 
the  fly  in  the  fable,  tugging  at  the  wheel  to  assist  the  horses 
to  roll  the  heavy  coach  through  the  ruts,  and  might  have 
bellowed  in  High  or  Low  Dutch,  good  or  bad  Latin,  good 
or  bad  French,  good  or  bad  English,  or  in  broad  Scotch, 
until  doomsday,  with  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  making 
themselves  puny  leaders  of  contemptible  sects,  had  not 
their  heretical  movement  been  prepared  and  sustained  by 
the  political  passions  and  revolutions  of  their  time.  Prot^ 
estantism,  as  a  religious  movement,  deserves  not  a  mo- 
ment's consideration ;  its  whole  strength  always  lay,  and 
still  lies,  in  its  character  as  a  political  or  purely  secular 
movement  The  age  had  become  rich ;  luxury  had  become 
general ;  the  world  had  resumed  its  mastery  over  men's 
hearts ;  kings,  no  longer  impeded  by  the  nobles,  resolved 
to  centralize  their  power  and  reign  as  absolute  monarchs, 
which  they  could  not  do  without  declaring  the  state  su- 
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preme,  and  subjecting  the^  Church  to  the  temporal  order, 
which  in  its  turn  could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the 
Papacy.  Much  progress  had  been  made  in  reproducing 
the  heathen  order,  and  the  world,  without  precisely  know- 
ing what  it  was  about,  determined  that  its  reproduction 
should  be  complete,  and  so  rebelled  against  the  Pope, 
turned  Protestant,  and  pulled  down  and  trampled  on  the 
cross,  the  symbol  at  once  of  man's  salvation  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  or  of  the  subjection  of 
heathenism. 

The  movement  was  strong  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
for  a  moment  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  single  secular 
power  on  whose  fidelity  the  Holy  Father  could  rely.  Prin- 
ces and  people  were  everywhere  in  rebellion  and  in  arms 
against  him,  and  his  enemies  everywhere  predicted  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  Papacy.  But  God  bad  promised 
to  be  with  his  Church  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  her.  In  vain  did  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing.  In  vain  did  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth  stand  up  and  conspire  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  anointed.  The  Lord  himself  defended  his 
Spouse,  and  delivered  his  chosen  Pontiffs.  The  human 
instruments  he  used  in  defending  the  Church,  our  author 
labors  to  show,  were  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
the  only  royal  house,  he  would  persuade  us,  that  has  uni- 
formly remained  faithful  to  its  Catholic  engagements.  He 
espouses  with  a  noble  zeal  the  side  of  the  Lorraine  princes, 
of  the  elder  branch  in  Lorraine  itself,  of  the  Guises  in  France, 
and  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Austria,  and  holds  up  their  conduct 
in  favorable  contrast  with  what  he  alleges  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  the  kings  and  ministers  of  France.  He  represents 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  French  court,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  down  to  our  own  times,  to  have  been 
uniformly  that  of  humbling  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Lorraine  princes,  or  more  especially  Austria,  on  the 
other.  Having  assumed  that  the  Lorraine  princes  of  both 
the  elder  and  younger  branch  were  uniformly  on  the  side  of 
Catholic  interests,  he  denounces  the  French  policy  as  ration- 
alistic, or,  as  we  should  say,  heathenish,  and  leaves  on  his 
readers  the  impression,  that,  if  there  is  Protestantism  in 
Europe  to-day,  we  have  to  thank  the  French  government, 
and  especially  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  while  he  .humbled 
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the  Huguenots  in  France,  secured,  by  his  hostility  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second,  their  triumph  in  Germany. 

Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  approve  the  policy  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  due 
balance  of  power  has  never  seemed  to  us  snccessfuL  There 
IS  something  which  strikes  ns  nnpleasantly  in  seeing  a 
prince  of  the  Church  leaguing  with  the  determined  enemies 
of  his  religion  to  humble  her  friends,  and  without  meaning 
to  indorse  the  severe  judgment  of  the  defender  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  a 
valid  excuse  for  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  in  inter- 
vening against  Ferdinand,  —  who,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
had  done  no  injury  and  offered  no  insult  to  France,  and 
was  only  engaged  in  a  war  in  defence  of  the  just  rights  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  Church, — and  forcing  upon  him  a 
peace  in  which  were  sacrificed  the  Catholic  interests  of 
Grermany,  and  in  some  measure  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Such  intervention  would  be  much  more  intelligible,  to  say 
the  least,  in  a  Protestant,  than  in  the  minister  of  a  Catholic 
sovereign  and  a  prince  of  the  Church.  But  though  we 
have  not  seen  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Cardie 
nal  had  no  valid  excuse,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  if  M. 
de  la  Tour  had  set  himself  as  heartily  at  work  to  defend 
this  able,  though  certainly  not  faultless  statesman,  as  he 
has  to  defend  the  Lorraine  prince,  Joseph  the  Second  of 
Germany,  he  would  have  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
very  much  soften  the  judgments  he  has  rendered  against 
him. 

The  author  apparently  sees  nothing  to  commend  in  any 
thing  French,  and  he  has  no  mercy  on  a  single  French 
prince  or  statesman.  If  good  has  ever  been  done  in  France, 
it  has  always  been  by  a  Lorraine  prince,  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, or  by  a  Bas-Breton  prince,  princess,  or  nobleman. 
The  author  is  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  has  served  in  the 
Austrian  army.  This  is  too  one-sided  to  be  true.  France 
has  committed  great  faults,  great  wrongs,  but  we  think  a 
sharp  eye  might  find  some  redeeming  traits  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  that  she  has  had  some  virtues  derived  neither 
from  the  Bretons  nor  from  the  Lotharingians.  We  find 
much  to  censure  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  yet  we  are  not 
willing,  when  pleading  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  to 
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join  with  heretics  in  condemning  him  for  his  energetic 
treatment  of  rebellious  Huguenots.  The  author,  we  hope, 
will  forgive  us,  if  we  say  that  we  have  detected  in  him,  as 
in  several  others  of  our  good  friends  in  France,  whom  we 
highly  esteem,  and  with  whom  in  most  things  we  warmly 
sympathize,  a  slight  tendency  to  the  whimpering  sentimen- 
talism,  characteristic  of  our  times,  over  the  punishment  of 
great  criminals,  and  which  is  no  mark  of  real  benevolence 
of  heart  or  of  true  Christian  charity.  If  the  Huguenots  of 
France  had  demeaned  themselves  as  loyal  subjects,  if  they 
had  been  contented  with  holding  and  practising  their  heresy 
for  themselves,  and  had  suffered  Catholics  in  their  neigh- 
borhood to  practise  unmolested  the  true  religion,  the  state 
might  have  permitted  them  to  damn  their  souls,  as  they  in- 
sisted on  doing;  but  when  they  abused  the  liberty  secured 
to  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
state,  to  persecute  Catholics,  to  sack  and  burn  Catholic 
villages,  to  destroy  Catholic  churches  and  convents,  to 
murder  women  and  children,  or  carry  them  away  captive, 
it  was  the  right,  it  was  the  duty,  of  the  civil  authority 
to  intervene,  and  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  for  the  first 
duty  of  every  civil  government  is  to  protect  the  Church, 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  religion, — of  religion,  we  say, 
not  of  heresy  and  infidelity,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  ever 
learn,  have  not,  and  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any 
rights,  being,  as  they  undeniably  are,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  After  providing  for  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  fully 
securing  to  every  one  the  right  to  profess  and  practise  it 
without  let  or  hinderance  from  any  quarter,  it  may  be  wise, 
just,  and  even  necessary,  for  the  government  to  leave  heresy 
and  infidelity  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  go  for  what 
they  are  worth.  We  are  no  friends  to  severity,  and  we 
are  perfectly  weU  aware  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  force  men 
into  heaven.  God  himself  forces  no  man  to  receive  his  boun- 
ty, but  leaves  all  men  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  choice, 
subject  only  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation  for  choos- 
ing wrong;  but  we  should  be  wanting  in  common  sense, 
if  we  did  not  recognize  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  civil 
government,  when  heresy  and  infidelity  undertake  to  prop- 
agate themselves  by  carnal  weapons,  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
intervene,  and  by  physical  force,  if  necessary,  to  coerce  them 
into  peaceable  subjects  and  harmless  neighbors. 

But  passing  over  French  politics,  we  cannot  assent  in  all 
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respects  to  the  anther's  unqualified  praise  of  the  Lorraine 
princes.     We  quite  agree  in  his  vindication  of  the  noble 
Guises,  and  thank  him  for  it;  we  think  highly  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine,  especially  of  the  good  Anthony  and  Charles 
the  Fifth.      The  Austrian  princes  certainly  have  often  de- 
served well,  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  the  Church ; 
yet  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  always  been  loyal  sons 
of  the  Church,  and  always  true  to  Catholic  interests.   Maxi- 
milian united  with  Louis  the  Twelfth  in  calling  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa  to  depose  Julius  the  Second ;  Charles  the  Fifth, 
his  son,  labored  to  establish  centralism  in  his  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, was  very  lukewarm  in  suppressing  the  Protestant 
rebellion  in  Germany,  was  not  very  Catholic  in  his  bearing 
towards  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  and  it  was  he,  we  be- 
lieve, who  made  war  on  Clement  the  Seventh,  and  they 
were  his  troops  who,  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  took 
and  sacked  Rome,  and  from  whom  the  Etenial  City  suffered 
more  than  it  had  in  early  times  from  the  Groths  and  Van- 
dals.   Maria  Theresa  was  a  party  to  the  infamous  partition 
of  Poland,  a  crime  and  a  blunder  which  must  make  the 
sovereigns  dumb  before  the  crimes  and  blunders  of  the 
demagogues ;  and  her  son,  the  half-crazed  Joseph  the  Sec- 
ond, was  undeniably  one  of  the  worst  enemies  the  Church 
in  modern  times  has  had,  and  he  aU  but  threw  the  Church 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  into  schism.     The  well-known 
Josephine  laws,  so  called  from  him,  were  a  scandal  to 
Christendom,  and  far  surpassed  any  thing  attempted  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  any  other  monarch  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Louis.     In  no  country  in  Europe  —  in  the  world, 
we  may  almost  say  —  was  the  Church  less  free  than  she 
was  in  Austria  from  his  time  down  to  the  accession  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  present  young  Emperor,  who  prom- 
ises to  revive  the  early  glories  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
to  rival  the  fame  of  the  pious  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon.     Per- 
sonally, the  Austrian  princes  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
pious  and  exemplary  Catholics ;  and  though  in  general  less 
irreligious  in  their  policy  than  most  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, they  have  not  escaped  the  besetting  sin  of  all  secular 
princes,  that  of  seeking  to  subject  the  spiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral, of  treating  religion  as  a  civil  function,  and  its  minis- 
ters as  a  branch  of  the  civil  police.     They  have  almost  al- 
ways insisted  on  religion,  but  pretty  uniformly  on  having 
it  under  their  own  control.      The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
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generally  had  as  mnch  to  fear  as  to  hope  from  them,  for 
they  have  seldom  been  unwilling  to  take  the  administration 
of  religion  from  his  hands  into  their  own.  Not  much  more 
can  be  said  against  the  kings  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  is  an  Ultramontane,  but  he  will  pardon  us, 
we  hope,  if  we  mnt  that  his  Ultramontanism  is  not  ultra 
enough  for  us.  He  doubtless  concedes  the  Papal  infalli- 
bility, and  the  Pope's  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  very  well  under- 
stood that  the  secular  order  exists  only  for  the  spiritual, 
personified  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  should  in  all  re- 
spects be  subjected  to  it  We  try  all  princes  and  secular 
powers  by  their  relations  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  care  not 
a  fig  for  any  of  them  any  farther  than  they  serve  it.  The 
Church  is  all  and  in  all  to  us,  and  she  is  to  us  only  through 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Our  Lord  founded  his  Church  ou 
Peter,  and  we  are  submissive  to  her  only  as  we  are  sub- 
missive to  Peter  in  the  person  of  his  successors.  The  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  is,  under  God,  the  fountain  of  all  the  author- 
ity we  respect  on  earth,  and  we  have  no  praise  for  those 
who  offer  him  insults,  or  withhold  from  him  the  loyalty  of 
their  hearts.  The  saddest  page  of  all  modern  history  is 
that  which  records  the  ingratitude  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions to  the  holy  Pontiffs  who,  for  these  eighteen  hundred 
years,  have  ruled  the  Church  of  God,  and  labored  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  mankind.  They  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  battle ;  they  have  been  the  mark  for  every  arrow ; 
they  have  been  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  wrath  of  roan 
and  the  assaults  of  hell ;  they  have  often  been  insulted  by 
their  own  children ;  and  scarcely  one  drop  of  consolation 
have  they  during  these  long  ages  been  permitted  to  taste, 
except  that  consolation  which  is  vouchsafed  them  by  the 
interior  visits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  O,  how  the  world  has 
wronged  them,  and  how  slow  and  how  loath  are  we  our- 
selves to  make  them  some  little  reparation !  O,  let  us  away 
with  our  cold,  half-heretical  reserve,  away  with  our  ungen- 
erous distrust,  and  let  our  hearts  gush  forth  in  warm  and 
pure  love  to  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  and  never  for 
one  moment  suffer  a  mere  secular  prince  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  with  him  ! 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  Popes  are  personally  im- 
peccable, nor  that  every  Pope  has  been  a  saint;  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  full  evidence  that  any  one  of  them,  during 
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his  pontificate,  has  been  a  very  bad  man.  Nearly  all  we 
read  against  some  few  of  them  is  mere  calumny,  invented 
by  men  whose  projects  they  had  thwarted,  or  by  party,  po- 
litical, or  sectarian  spite  and  vindictiveness.  We  are  slow 
to  believe  any  thing  against  a  single  Pope,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  even  Alexander  the  Sixth,  after  he  became 
Pope,  would  be  found,  if  the  truth  were  known,  to  be, 
even  as  a  man,  worthy  of  our  respect.  We  place  no  confi- 
dence in  Italian  lampoons  and  pasquinades,  and  when  we 
find  a  Pope  painted  in  very  black  colors,  we  always  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  were  very  wicked  men  in  his  reign, 
whose  schemes  of  wickedness  he  defeated,  and  whose  pride 
and  ambition  he  offended.  With  this  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  Popes,  the  cold  respect  or  courtly  patronage  shown 
them  by  the  house  of  Austria  does  not  satisfy  us.  We  can 
honor  as  a  truly  Catholic  government  only  that  govern- 
ment which  recognizes  cheerfully  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  obeys  him  as  a  sovereign,  and  loves  and  reverences 
him  as  a  mther.  Such  a  government  Austria,  let  M.  de  la 
Tour  say  what  he  will,  never  has  been,  and  in  reality  no 
secular  government  of  much  importance  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be. 

Yet  we  concede  most  cheerfully,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  of  Lorraine-Haps- 
burg  are  honorably  distinguished  among  the  princes  of 
Europe,  and  that  Austria  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
least  uncatholic  of  the  great  European  powers,  though,  un- 
happily, always,  while  laboring  to  preserve  her  subjects 
CathoUc,  inclining  to  the  policy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
which  finally  destroyed  the  Church  in  the  East  There  is 
no  doubt,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  she  is  the  most  re- 
liable Catholic  power  of  Europe,  and  about  the  only  one 
to  which  the  friends  of  social  order  and  Christian  libertv 
can  now  look  with  hope  for  the  future.  Spain  has  been 
distracted,  impoverished,  and  weakened  by  her  revolution- 
ary struggles  and  anticatholic  policy  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years ;  Portugal,  of  whom  it  was  first  said,  ^  The  sun 
never  sets  on  her  empire,"  has  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  Great  Britain ;  France,  with  generous  impulses  and 
Catholic  instincts,  is  drunk  with  demagogic  ;  Sardinia 
is  under  the  control  of  the  demagogues,  and  her  whole 
influence  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  heathenism ;  the 
other  Italian  states,  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  fif- 
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tcenth  and  sixteenth  centnries,  have  at  least  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  protect  themselves  from  the  ravages  of 
Red  Republicanism  ;  Russia,  a  schismatic  power,  advances 
slowly,  but  surely,  as  the  representative  of  the  old  Byzan* 
tine  despotism,  or  monarchical  absolutism ;  and  our  own 
country,  losing  its  constitutional  character,  advances  as 
surely,  and  far  more  rapidly,  as  the  representative  of  dema- 
gogical absolutism  ;  and  where,  if  not  in  Austria,  is,  un- 
der God  and  bis  Church,  the  hope  of  the  Christian  free- 
man ? 

Speaking  with  an  eye  to  the  immediate  future,  there  are 
but  three  great  powers  of  the  first  order  in  the  world,  —  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Austria.  These  are  three  great 
representative  nations,  each  representing  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar political  system.  The  other  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  owing  either  to  internal  dissensions  or  to  external 
weakness,  become  important  in  the  political  order  only 
in  the  direct  or  indirect  alliances  they  respectively  form 
with  some  one  or  another  of  these  three.  Russia  repre- 
sents the  old  Byzantine  monarchy,  and  her  progress  is 
the  progress  of  monarchical  centralism,  or  absolutism.  The 
other  Northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  must  revolve  around 
her  as  their  centre,  and  throw  their  influence  into  her  scale. 
The  United  States,  having  practically  abandoned  English 
constitutionalism,  after  which  their  own  institutions  were 
originally  modelled,  represent  centralized  democracy,  or 
democratic  absolutism,  and  head  the  demagogical  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  the  age.  Great  Britain  does  and 
must  act  in  concert  with  us,  and  throw  her  influence,  be  it 
more  or  less,  on  the  side  of  American  democracy.  English 
constitutionalism,  which  has  for  over  a  century  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  policy  of  the  world,  and  which 
seems  still  to  be  the  idol  of  many  statesmen,  is  after  all  as 
good  as  defunct ;  for  in  all,  except  perhaps  a  few  minor 
states  and  principalities,  the  balance  between  the  three  es- 
tates, the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  essential  to  its  har- 
monious workings,  has  been  lost,  and  cannot  now  be  re- 
stored. Constitutional  monarchy  is  now  in  reality  but  the 
dream,  and  the  very  silly  dream,  of  a  past  age.  Modern 
revolutions  have  rendered  it  impracticable.  In  all  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  either  the  king  is  too  strong  for  the  lords 
and  commons,  or  the  commons  are  too  strong  for  the  king 
and  lords.    The  balance  has  been  lost  even  in  England  her- 
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self,  and  the  British  constitution  may  before  one  thinks  of 
it  cease  to  exist.  Great  Britain,  then,  really  represents  no 
system  of  her  own,  and  must  ally  herself  with  us.  She  is 
not  able  to  subsist  within  herself,  and  could  not  hold  her 
present  rank  a  single  year  if  she  were  to  lose  her  trade  with 
the  United  States,  while  we  could  lose  our  trade  with  her, 
not  indeed  without  inconvenience,  not  indeed  without 
much  individual  suffering,  but  without  any  permanent 
detriment  to  our  national  strength  or  national  prosperity, 
for  we  are  able  to  subsist  entirely  within  ourselves.  Eng- 
land cannot  afford  to  break  with  us,  and  if  she  were  to  do 
so,  and  to  refuse  to  join  us,  avowedly  or  unavowedly,  in 
furthering  the  designs  of  Continental  Red  Republicanism, 
she  would  speedily  fall  a  prey  to  a  Red  Republican  revolu- 
tion herself.  She,  then,  can  remain  politically  important 
only  by  uniting  with  us,  and  throwing  her  influence  on  the 
side  of  democratic  absolutism.  These  two  absolutisms 
thus  represented  and  supported,  the  Russian  and  the  Amer- 
ican, are  the  two  aggressive  powers  of  the  age,  and  they 
threaten  ere  long  to  meet  in  China  or  India,  and,  on  the 
plains  of  that  old  Asiatic  continent,  to  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  either  will  be  the  triumph 
of  heathenism,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Between  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
absolutisms  or  despotisms  stands  Austria,  with  the  other 
Catholic  states  of  Europe,  and  the  hope  of  social  order 
and  of  Christian  freedom,  under  Grod  and  the  Church,  rests 
now  on  saving  her  from  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  either  despotism,  and  of  so  strengthening  her  by  union 
within  and  alliances  without  that  she  can  resist  and  repel 
both  the  American  absolutism  and  the  Russian.  Austria 
properly  represents  what  remains  of  feudal  Europe,  and 
from  the  federative  character  of  her  empire,  uniting,  as  it 
does,  under  one  sovereign  many  nations,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  customs,  and  local  institutions,  she  is  nat- 
urally the  representative  of  centralism  tempered  by  federal- 
ism,— the  very  system  with  which  we,  under  a  republican 
form,  professedly  set  out,  but  which  we  have  hopelessly 
abandoned  for  democratic  centralism,  —  arid  by  her  central 
position  in  Europe  and  her  vast  resources  she  is  naturally 
fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  resisting  and  repelling  the  two  ad- 
vancing despotisms.  She  should  therefore  be  supported 
by  all  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe,  for  their  liberties  and 
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salvation  are  bound  up  with  hers.  We  wish,  therefore,  to 
see  her  enter  into  the  Germanic  Diet  with  all  her  non- 
Germanic  states,  that  she  may  be  able  to  protect  all  Ger- 
many both  from  Russian  and  demagogical  centralism  ;  and 
we  quite  agree  with  M.  de  la  Tour,  that  Prance  should  lay 
aside  her  hereditary  policy  of  humbling  Austria,  and  form 
with  her  an  intimate  and  honorable  alliance.  Such  an  al- 
liance would  secure  to  social  order  and  Catholic  freedom 
the  firm  support  of  both  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsu- 
las, and  put  a  stop  to  the  further  advance  of  despotism  un- 
der either  of  its  forms.  It  would  protect  Austria  and  the 
other  German  states  ;  it  would  neutralize  the  demagogical 
influence  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  might 
attempt  to  exert  on  Continental  affairs,  and  enable  France 
herself  to  reestablish  order,  to  recover  from  her  demagogical 
delirium  tremens^  and  to  reassume  her  rightful  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  an  alliance  is  evidently  for 
the  interests  of  both  France  and  Austria,  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, and  therefore  of  the  whole  world. 

The  great  crime,  nay,  the  great  blunder  of  modern  poli- 
tics, was  the  monarchical  revolution  against  the  feudal 
monarchy  and  nobility  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  democratic  revolution  of  our  times, 
nay,  in  some  sense  necessarily  involved  it  Kings  and 
ministers,  not  the  people,  were  the  first  revolutionists  of 
modern  Europe,  and  the  people  are  now  only  making  rev- 
olutions against  them,  as  they  had  made  revolutions 
against  the  feudal  barons.  The  true  policy  for  all  the 
friends  of  order  and  liberty  is  now  to  attempt,  by  safe  and 
honorable  alliances,  to  check  both  revolutions,  and  to  repair, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  both,  by  restoring, 
as  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  will  admit, 
the  old  feudal  order,  that  is,  under  some  form,  as  we  ex- 
press it,  centralism  tempered  by  federalism.  This  order 
has  certainly  been  greatly  weakened  in  Austria,  but  its  ele- 
ments are  preserved  there  with  more  life  and  vigor  than 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  is  she  best  fitted  to  assume  the 
lead  in  reconstituting  fallen  Europe.  Assisted  by  all  the 
Catholic  states  of  Europe  she  can  easily  do  it,  and  with 
advantage  to  their  separate  independence  and  internal  pros- 
perity. Let  these  states,  then,  all  form  a  league  with  Aus- 
tria, and  with  one  another,  to  resist  both  the  Russian  and 
the  American  despotisms,  and  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  past 
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revolutions,  and  let  them  recognize  anew  the  Holy  Father 
as  the  divinely  appointed  arbitrator  between  sovereign  and 
sovereign,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  and 
something  like  order  and  liberty  may  again  flourish  on  the 
earth.  Will  they  doit?  We  know  not  Very  likely  they  will 
refuse  to  do  it ;  and  if  they  do  refuse,  all  that  remains  cer- 
tain is,  that  heathenism  will  triumph  anew,  and  the  Church 
will  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  once  more  in  the  catacombs. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  somewhat  desultory  remarks  to 
a  close.  The  reader  will  find  much  information  and  much 
food  for  useful  reflection  in  M.  de  la  Tour's  unpretending 
little  work,  and  we  very  sincerely  thank  the  author  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  we  have  derived  from  it.  We  have  had 
no  intention  of  giving  it  a  regular  review,  and  have  merely 
used  it,  as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  some  disconnected  but  matured  reflections 
of  our  own.  France  has  inundated  the  world  with  bad 
books,  and  worse  theories,  but  her  Catholic  sons  seem  now 
laboring  in  earnest,  and  we  trust  not  without  effect,  to  re- 
pair the  wrongs  she  has  done  to  literature,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  although  Catholic  Germany  is  awaking  from 
her  long  sleep,  and  beginning  to  make  energetic  war  on 
paganism,  and  although  even  Catholic  England  shows 
some  symptoms  of  reviving  life,  and  appears  to  suspect 
that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done  than  to  show  that 
Catholicity,  after  all,  is  about  as  good  as  Anglicanism,  it 
must  be  owned  that  our  ablest  workmen  and  our  most 
effective  soldiers  are  Frenchmen,  who  are  sure  to  be  fore- 
most in  every  battle,  whether  against  the  armies  of  the  city 
of  God  or  against  those  of  the  city  of  the  world.  Singular 
people,  that  old  Franco-Celtic  race,  always  preeminent 
alike  in  good  and  in  evil !  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  for 
a  Frenchman  there  is  no  purgatory,  and  that  when  he  dies 
he  either  goes  straight  to  heaven  or  straight  to  hell.  Well, 
better  be  either  cold  or  hot  than  lukewarm. 

The  chief  point  we  have  wished  to  bring  out  is,  that 
there  are  only  two  systems  in  the  world,  Catholicity  and 
heathenism.  All  that  is  not  of  the  one  is  of  the  other. 
There  are  but  two  causes  that  we  can  espouse,  but  two 
masters  that  we  can  serve.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  all  who 
are  not  Catholics  are  heathens,  and  all  who  are  not  hea- 
thens are  Catholics.  Heresy  and  infidelity  may  assume  a 
thousand  shapes,  but  always  at  bottom  are  they  heathen- 
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ism,  and  nothing  else.  Catholicity  asserts  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  and  allows  the  secular  order  to  be 
sought  only  in  subordination  and  subserviency  to  it,  in  like 
manner  as  it  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit,  and  com- 
mands us  to  subject  the  flesh  to  it,  and  to  deny  and  morti- 
fy it  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  so  subjected.  Heathenism 
asserts  the  independence  of  the  secular  order,  proposes  it  as 
an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  finally  declares 
it  supreme  and  exclusive,  the  only  end  to  be  sought,  or  that 
can  be  conceived  of  as  worth  seeking.  Here  are  the  two 
systems,  the  two  causes,  the  two  cities,  old  as  the  prevari- 
cation of  Adam,  and  always  disputing  for  the  empire  of  the 
soul  of  man.  The  dispute  between  these  is  the  only  dis- 
pute there  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be.  Oar  situation  is 
no  novelty.  The  thing  that  has  been  is,  and  shall  be,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  We  have  no  new 
enemies,  no  new  controversies,  and  for  us  as  for  the  old  Pa- 
triarchs, as  for  the  Synagogue,  as  for  the  Apostles  and  early 
Christians,  the  battle  is  with  gentilism,  heathenism,  or  car- 
nal Judaism.  In  the  individual  the  battle  is  between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  in  the  intellectual  order  it  is  between 
orthodoxy  and  heresy,  in  society  between  the  Church  and 
the  state,  order  and  anarchy,  liberty  and  license.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  controversy  in  principle,  always  the  parties 
to  the  combat  are  the  same. 

Heathenism  is  natural ;  Christianity  is  supernatural. 
To  be  heathens  demands  no  training,  no  self-denial,  no 
effort ;  we  have  only  to  follow  nature,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
act  out  ourselves ;  to  be  Christians  demands  supernatural 
grace  to  elevate  us  above  nature,  —  instruction,  discipline, 
self-restraint,  self-denial,  constant  vigilance  and  effort.  All 
natural  action  tends  to  heathenism.  Hence  all  men  are 
naturally  heathens,  and  naturally  heathenism  always  tri- 
umphs over  Catholicity.  As  nature  survives  in  all  men,  even 
in  the  saint,  all  men,  even  though  Catholics,  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  lapse  into  heathenism,  and  are  held  in  the 
Christian  order  only  by  supernatural  grace  and  supernatu- 
ral effort.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  comprehend  why  in  all  ages 
and  countries  heathenism  more  abounds  than  Christian- 
ity, and  evil  gains  the  victory  over  good,  save  when  su- 
pernaturally  prevented.  In  no  age  or  nation  has  the  vic- 
tory of  Christianity  over  heathenism  been  complete,  and  in 
the  individual  Chnstian  it  is  never  complete,  save  in  the 
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moment  of  his  death.  Only  in  dying*  do  we  conquer. 
Hence  our  life  is  called  a  warfare,  and  the  Church  in  this 
world  the  Church  Militant ;  and  hence,  too,  the  true  Cath- 
olics are  always  in  the  minority,  in  a  worldly  sense,  the 
weaker  party,  and  always  oppressed,  and  the  high  places 
of  the  world  are  occupied  by  their  enemies.  The  power, 
the  dominion,  and  the  honors  of  this  world,  whether  in  the 
political,  the  military,  the  literary,  or  the  scientific  order, 
are  never  theirs.  Their  enemies  are  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  loves  them,  and  bestows  on  them  its  dignities  and 
honors.  True  Catholics  the  world  knows  not,  for  their  life 
is  hid  with  God.  The  day  for  them  to  reign  never  comes 
in  this  world.  As  far  as  the  world  heeds  them,  it  hates 
or  despises  them.  Their  glory  commences  only  when  this 
world  and  the  fashion  thereof  pass  away.  "  Then  shall  the 
just  stand  with  great  constancy  against  those  who  have 
afflicted  them,  and  taken  away  their  labors.  These,  seeing 
it,  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at 
the  suddenness  of  their  salvation,  saying  within  themselves, 
repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit :  These  are  they 
whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  for  a  parable  of  re- 
proach. We  fools  esteemed  their  life  madness,  and  their  end 
without  honor.  Behold  how  they  are  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among  the  saints.  There- 
fore we  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth  ;  and  the  light  of 
justice  hath  not  shined  unto  us ;  and  the  sun  of  under- 
standing hath  not  arisen  upon  us.  We  wearied  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  iniquity  and  destruction,  and  have  walked 
through  hard  ways ;  but  the  way  of  the  Lord  have  we  not 
known.  What  hath  pride  profited  us  ?  or  what  advantage 
bath  the  boasting  of  riches  brought  us  ?  All  those  things 
are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  like  a  post  that  runneth 
on,  and  as  a  ship  that  passeth  through  the  waves,  whereof 
when  it  is  gone  by  the  trace  cannot  be  found,  nor  the  path 
of  its  keel  in  the  waters. So  we  also,  being  born,  forth- 
with ceased  to  be ;  and  have  been  able  to  show  no  mark  of 
virtue ;  but  are  consumed  in  our  wickedness.  Such  things 
as  these  the  sinners  said  in  hell.  For  the  wicked  is  as  dust, 
which  is  blown  away  with  the  wind ;  and  as  a  thin  froth, 
which  is  dispersed  by  the  storm ;  and  as  smoke,  which  is 
scattered  abroad  by  the  wind  ;  and  as  the  guest  of  one  day 
that  passeth  by.  But  the  just  shall  live  for  evermore,  and 
their  reward  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  with 
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the  Most  High.  Therefore  shall  they  receive  a  kingdom  of 
glory,  and  a  crown  of  beauty  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for 
with  his  right  hand  will  he  cover  them,  and  with  his  holy 
arm  he  will  defend  them."  * 

Such  is  the  fact  The  two  systems  stand  opposed  one 
to  the  other,  the  one  triumphing  naturally  and  in  this 
world,  and  the  other  supernaturally  and  in  the  world  to 
come.  We  must  take  Catholicity,  and  with  the  grace  of 
God  struggle  as  we  can,  triumph  in  dying,  and  reign  with 
the  just  for  ever  hereafter,  or  take  our  side  with  heathen- 
ism, flourish  for  a  moment  here,  and  be  depressed  hereafter 
with  sinners  for  ever  in  hell.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
We  must  make  our  election,  and  take  our  side.  There  is 
no  compromise  possible,  no  neutral  position  conceivable. 
He  who  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  let  him  call  him- 
self by  what  name  he  may,  is  by  that  fact  a  gentile,  a  car- 
nal Jew,  and  on  the  side  of  heathenism.  Let  us  under- 
stand this,  and  thus  understand  that  the  only  enemy  we 
have  to  fight  is  paganism,  the  old  enemy  which  the  early 
Christian  saints  and  martyrs  fought  before  us,  and  also 
that,  if  we  take  the  side  of  the  Church,  we  must  do  so 
bravely  and  unreservedly,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  and 
in  all  things  to  assert  her  supremacy,  and  therefore  that 
of  the  Holy  Father,  the  representative  on  earth  and  the 
pesonification  of  the  spiritual  order. 

The  real  test  of  a  man's  Catholicity,  the  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  true  Christian,  or  at 
best  foUdwing  heathen  tendencies,  is  his  position  in  regard 
to  the  Pope  or  the  Papacy.  "  Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
Church,"  and  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  God  our  Re- 
deemer. Whoso  disregards  the  Papacy,  or  stints  his  love 
and  reverence  for  the  Pope,  has  little  reason  to  count  him- 
self one  of  the  elect  of  God ;  and  whoso,  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  yet  postpones  her  claims  to  those  of 
the  world,  or  seeks  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular,  is  very  far  from  having  fought  the 
good  fight  and  won  the  victory.  If  we  take  the  Lord's 
side,  we  must  take  it,  and  look  to  the  Lord  for  support, 
and  trust  that  he  will  sustain  us  while  we  devote  ourselves 
to  his  service.  We  must  cease  to  lust  after  the  flesh  or 
the  world.     We  must  trample  the  world  and  all  its  prom- 

•  Wisdom  V.  1  - 17. 
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ises  beneath  oar  feet,  and  live  for  God  alone.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  carry  on  our  war  with  heathenism 
Buccessiully,  and  in  dying  obtain  the  crown  of  victory.  If 
we  do  so,  the  world,  no  doubt,  will  hate  us,  the  men  of  the 
world,  the  lukewarm,  and  the  liberal  will  jeer  or  denounce 
us,  the  strong  will  persecute  us,  and  the  secular  will  seek 
to  destroy  us ;  but  so  let  it  be.  The  soldier  of  the  cross 
has  no  promise  of  peace  in  this  world,  and  he  is  a  poor 
soldier  who  fears  the  face  of  the  enemy.  His  business  is 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  bravely,  aod  to  die  with  his  harness 
on,  —  only  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  spiritual,  not 
carnal. 


Art.  II.  —  Willitoft^  or  the  Daps  of  James  the  First.    A  Tale. 
Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co.    1851.     12mo.     pp.  294. 

We  have  heard  this  little  work  improperly  ascribed  to  an 
estimable  and  well-known  clergyman  of  our  neighborhood,  , 
but  who  is  really  its  author  we  do  not  know,  and  we  presume 
he  does  not  wish  us  to  know.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
have  read  the  book  with  much  pleasure,  as  an  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  to  our  American  Catholic  litera- 
ture. The  author  has  a  cultivated  mind,  a  high  order  of 
ability,  and  a  dash,  at  least,  of  real  genius.  His  style, 
though  slightly  inclining  to  the  florid,  and  sometimes  defi- 
cient in  flexibility  and  naturalness,  is  that  of  a  practised 
writer,  and  not  surpassed  in  force  and  beauty  by  that  of 
any  of  our  popular  writers.  In  its  graver  parts  it  is  marked 
by  a  calm  and  subdued  strength,  which  is  refreshing  in  these 
days,  when  almost  every  writer  scorns  repose,  and  is  per- 
petually striving  to  appear  stronger  than  he  is.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of  the 
work,  and  we  copy  it  entire. 

"  If  there  be  one  truth  more  strongly  enforced  than  any  other  by 
the  history  of  England  for  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  crush  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution. Wise,  indeed,  was  the  saying  of  Gamaliel  the  Pharisee, 
to  those  who  would  have  punished  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  for 
preaching  the  Church  of  Christ,  *  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  you  cannot  over- 
throw it.' 
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"  Through  what  dangers,  what  persecutions,  has  not  the  Catholic 
Church  passed  unharmed  ?  The  Roman  Empire  threw  itself  with 
its  gigantic  power  against  it :  but  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  Christians.  And  after  three  centuries  of  fearful  perse- 
cution, the  despised  emblem  of  the  cross  shone,  resplendent  with 
jewels,  upon  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Constantine,  and  from  the  silken 
folds  of  the  Labarum  floated  over  his  victorious  Legions;  while 
throughout  the  mighty  city,  thenceforth  destined  to  be  the  seat  and 
centre  of  Christianity,  that  same  glorious  emblem  rose  above  the 
countless  temples  of  false  gods,  which  had  been  purified  and  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

'^  The  history  of  the  Church,  from  that  day,  has  been  but  a  suc- 
cession of  dangers  and  persecutions,  followed  in  each  instance  by 
increased  energy  and  renewed  success.  The  fires  which  her  ene- 
mies have  heaped  up  around  her  have  only  purified  her,  and  she 
has  always  come  forth  like  gold  refined  by  the  furnace,  brighter 
and  more  glorious.  She  has  stood  the  test  of  Gamaliel  for  near 
two  thousand  years,  and  she  has  not  been  overthrown.  She  has 
not  been  overthrown,  but  she  has  gone  on  increasing  in  efficiency 
and  spiritual  energy,  and  spreading  her  missions  and  her  teachings 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world :  and  the  number  of  her  children  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period.  '  If  it  be  of 
God,  you  cannot  overthrow  it,  —  lest  perhaps  you  be  found  even 
to  fight  against  God.'  ♦ 

"  History  has  verified  these  words. 

'^  The  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  its  history, 
and  the  causes  that  produced  it,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  It  is  an  old  story,  it  is  long,  and  there  are  few  who  have 
not  read  it  well.  The  tyranny  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  only 
aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  who  had  refused  to  sanction 
his  divorce  from  the  wife  of  his  youth,  when,  disgusted  with  her 
fading  beauty,  his  wandering  eye  had  fixed  upon  the  lovely  form 
of  an  ambitious  lady  of  the  court.  He  punished  with  death  those 
who  admitted  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  those  who 
denied  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Upon  his  death, 
the  power  of  the  crown  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  and 
in  the  name  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  severe  laws  were  passed  against 
the  Catholics,  which,  executed  by  Mary  in  a  few  instances  upon 
those  who  had  aided  to  frame  them,  won  for  her  the  name  of 
^Bloody,'  while  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  who  made  the  land  red 
with  Catholic  blood,  received  the  titles  of  *  sainted '  and  '  good.' 
Such  is  the  justice  of  Protestant  historians.  The  laws  which  were 
put  in  force  against  Catholics  and  Dissenters  would  have  added  to 
the  reputation  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula,  and  were  only  erased  from 
the  statute-book  which  they  disgraced  long  aAer  they  had  been 
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rendered  inoperative  by  the  controlling  power  of  public  opinion. 
Yet  in  their  day,  executed  by  bigots  or  by  designing  men,  they 
formed  perhaps  the  most  terrible  and  effective  system  that  was  ever 
adopted  to  crush  out  a  national  faith  or  feeling  from  the  hearts  of  a 
people. 

^  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions,  the  proscribed  and  persecuted  Catholics  diminished  in  num* 
ber,  although  the  faith  of  the  few,  and  the  zeal  of  their  pastors, 
never  drooped  nor  faltered.  In  the  northern  counties,  in  particular, 
and  throughout  the  retired  districts,  the  pure  faith  of  their  fathers 
was  preserved  by  the  children,  in  spite  of  fines,  and  penalties,  and 
death. 

^^  In  the  old  English  manor-house,  the  farm-house,  and  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  the  cotter  and  day-laborer,  the  persecuted  and 
hunted  priest  found  food,  and  rest,  and  refuge.  By  day  he  lay 
concealed  wheresoever  a  kind  Providence  afibrded  him  shelter,  and 
by  night  he  went  forth  upon  his  duty  of  love,  girt  like  a  pilgrim, 
with  his  staff  in  his  hands,  traversing  on  foot  the  weary  paths  and 
by-ways  that  connected  the  solitary  dwellings  of  his  scattered  flock. 

"  The  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  nay,  his  very  presence 
in  England,  rendered  him  liable  to  banishment  or  death  ;  and  the 
same  bloody  guerdon  awaited  those  who  dared  to  give  him  shelter 
and  comfort.  Yet  never  were  there  wanting  laborers  in  this  fear- 
ful vineyard,  and  never  did  the  fire  of  the  true  faith  go  out  in  the 
darkest  days  of  persecution.  No  sooner  did  one  holy  priest  expire 
upon  the  scaffold  or  in  the  dungeon,  a  martyr  to  his  religion,  than 
others,  as  devoted,  landed  on  the  shores  of  England  to  supply  his 
place,  to  cheer  his  saddened  and  drooping  flock,  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps,  and  to  die  perhaps  like  him  upon  the  scaffold.  Thus, 
when  the  light  of  faith  had  been  extinguished  upon  the  cathedral 
altar,  and  in  the  stately  minster  and  gorgeous  chapel,  it  was  re- 
kindled with  brighter  and  purer  flame  in  the  lowly  and  secluded 
dwellings  of  the  scattered  faithful.  Thus,  too,  did  it  happen,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  severest  penalties  and  the  most  constant  persecutions, 
many  Catholic  families  were  still  to  be  found  in  that  scourged  land 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Yet  it  was  always  necessary  for  the  Catholics,  even  in  those 
periods  of  repose,  when  the  laws  against  them  were  permitted  for 
a  time  to  slumber,  to  act  with  great  circumspection  and  to  conceal 
their  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  their  faith.  Even  when 
it  served  no  purpose  of  the  government  or  of  parties,  to  excite 
against  them  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  to  enforce  the  full 
power  of  the  penal  laws,  there  were  always  upon  the  watch  artful 
and  unscrupulous  men,  who  were  ready  to  seize  upon  those  laws 
to  turn  them  to  their  own  emolument.  And  a  still  lower  class,  the 
mere  informers,  were  prompt  to  detect  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
proscribed  faith,  for  they  fattened  on  the  ruin  of  their  victims. 
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"  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  Church 
felt  that  it  was  their  interest  to  live  secluded  and  maintain  as  little 
intercourse  with  their  neighbors  as  was  consistent  with  prudence  ; 
for  too  great  a  degree  of  retirement  might  have  tended  to  excite 
the  very  suspicion  and  inquiry  which  they  desired  to  avoid. 

*'  By  adopting  this  course,  some  of  the  least  prominent  Catholics 
were  for  a  considerable  period  enabled  to  escape  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties which  were  the  usual  fate  of  the  bolder,  less  prudent,  or  per* 
haps  wealthier  and  more  prominent  of  their  brethren.  Others, 
again,  were  protected  by  the  influence  of  powerful  friends  from 
the  persecution  which  generally  awaited  those  who  remained  firm 
in  the  practice  of  their  faith.  There  were  many  instances  of  de- 
voted zeal  and  cordial  and  hearty  assistance,  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tant gentlemen,  towards  their  Catholic  relatives,  and  to  friends  not 
bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  blood.  But  the  protection  thus  afforded 
was  precarious,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  withdrawn,  or  to  be- 
come powerless  at  the  very  moment  when  most  needed.  Living 
thus  in  constant  dread  of  searches  and  visitations  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant character,  the  Catholics  found  it  necessary  to  secure  around 
them  every  means  of  concealment  or  escape,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  old  houses,  occupied  by  them  in  those  stirring  times,  that  have 
not  their  hiding-places  and  their  secret  passages,  as  reminiscences 
of  times  past  we  hope  never  to  return. 

*'^  During  this  long  season  of  persecution,  at  times,  the  power  of 
the  laws  was  allowed  to  slumber,  and,  by  a  sort  of  connivance,  the 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  faith  spread  during  these  periods  of  repose  soon  re- 
awakened the  jealousy  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  again 
called  into  action  the  power  of  law  to  sustain  the  church  which  had 
been  established  by  law. 

^^  But  public  opinion,  at  length,  began  to  revolt  against  persecu- 
tion. Toleration  was  granted  to  Dissenters,  and,  by  degrees,  its 
effects  slowly  and  gradually  extended  towards  the  Catholics.  The 
struggle  for  religious  liberty  as  involved  in  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  long  and  doubtfully  sustained,  and  at  length  in  part 
successful,  proved  how  strong  was  the  intolerant  feeling  of  the 
dominant  power.  But  the  Church  had  already  begun  to  recover 
from  her  wounds  and  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  with  comparative 
freedom  came  renewed  energy  and  abundant  success.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  saw  with  disrnay,  not  only  the  poor  and  lowly,  but  the 
high  and  noble,  and  the  choicest  spirits  of  her  own  ministry,  hasten- 
ing to  return  to  the  fold  of  the  ancient  faith.  She  beheld  a  new 
hierarchy  about  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the  ancient  bishops  who  had, 
long  ago,  been  martyred  or  exiled.  She  feared  the  unity  and  power 
which  the  spiritual  reaction  would  thus  obtain ;  and  she  appealed 
once  more  to  the  power  of  the  government  to  restrain  by  force 
what  she  felt  herself  unable  to  prevent  by  reason  and  argument. 
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But  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  rack,  the  scaffold,  and  the  axe. 
The  Ecciesiastical  Titles  Bili  was  the  result  :  a  law  intended  to  de- 
stroy,  as  far  as  possible,  at  this  day,  the  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  British  dominions. 

*^  It  is  not  strange  that  a  church  established  by  act  of  Parliament, 
sustained  by  the  scaffold  and  the  sword,  should  now,  in  its  decline, 
have  recourse  to  an  act  of  Parliament  to  perpetuate  its  existence, 
and  call  in  the  power  of  the  law  to  maintain  itself  against  the  power 
of  truth. 

^^  But  fines  and  confiscations  cannot  now  effect  what  the  dungeon, 
the  torture,  and  the  scaffold  failed  to  do  in  times  gone  by.  The 
milk-white  hind,  though  often  doomed  to  death,  is  still  fated  not  to 
die. 

^'  In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  little  book 
is  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  to  picture  the  sufferings 
endured  in  other  days  for  their  faith,  to  remind  them  of  the  patient 
courage  of  their  forefathers  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  to  warn 
their  persecutors  how  vain  and  impotent  must  always  be  the  efforts 
of  those  who  '  are  found  even  to  fight  against  God.'  "  —  pp.  v.  -  x. 

The  work  is  dedicated  by  an  American,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Catholicfi  of  England,  "to  remind  them  of  the  con- 
stancy of  their  forefathers  in  the  midst  of  persecution."  It 
is  a  tale  of  tragic  interest,  designed  to  show  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  Catholics  and  their  Protestant  friends  were 
subjected  in  the  days  of  James  the  First  of  England,  and 
the  evil  passions  which  combined  with  the  laws  to  harass 
them.  It  portrays  in  lively  colors  the  labors,  «acrifices,  and 
martyrdom  of  the  devoted  clergy,  who  braved  the  laws  and 
the  hostility  of  the  people  to  bear  to  the  faithful  the  succors 
of  religion,  and  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  faith  in  once 
CathoUc  England.  We  cite  a  passage,  which  will  give  the 
reader  some  faint  conception  how  matters  then  stood  with 
both  the  faithful  and  their  clergy. 

''  '  There  is  a  Catholic  house  on  our  road.  Father  Maurus,'  said 
Edward  Hurlstone,  as  they  walked  in  the  direction  of  Oxford, 
'  which  we  shall  probably  reach  towards  noon.  There  we  can  ob- 
tain refreshments  and  a  moment's  rest.' 

"  '  Nay,'  replied  Father  Maurus,  *  I  will  not  enter  the  house  of 
these  people  to  bring  destruction  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  lead  them 
to  me  in  the  fields,  where  1  will  catechize  and  instruct  them  while 
we  rest.' 

"  '  They  are  poor  people,  Father,  and  few  will  think  of  perse- 
cuting them.' 

^^  *  But  thou  knowest  that  of  late  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich, 
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have  been  persecuted,  and  I  would  not  willingly  expose  these  good 
persons  to  danger.^ 

^'  They  continued  their  journey  steadily,  until  the  sun  rose  high 
in  the  heavens  and  the  day  was  half  spent. 

'^  At  length,  as  they  were  ascending  a  little  eminence,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  crowned  by  a  wood,  Edward  Hurlstone  said : 

^^  ^  We  are  now  within  a  mile  of  the  house  of  which  I  spoke. 
From  the  summit  of  this  hill  we  will  see  its  pretty  thatched  roof, 
with  its  chimney  sending  up  a  clear  column  of  smoke  into  the 
cold  March  air.^ 

^'  In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  could 
plainly  see  the  little  cottage  surrounded  by  leafless  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, but  every  thing  seemed  silent  and  deserted  around  it.  No 
cheerful  column  of  smoke  played  above  its  desolate  roof,  —  but  the 
same  cold,  lifeless,  wintry  aspect  hung  over  the  little  valley. 

^^  ^  It  is  strange/  said  Edward  Hurlstone  ;  and  the  two  travellers 
quickened  their  steps,  and  soon  reached  the  little  gateway  that 
opened  into  the  cottage  yard.  Edward  Hurlstone  called  out  from 
the  gate,  but  no  answer  was  received,  and  they  entered  the  yard. 
The  door  was  ajar,  and  they  went  through  the  house :  it  was  de- 
serted and  empty.     Nothing  but  the  bare  walls  were  left. 

*'  *'  Alas,  what  can  have  befallen  these  unfortunates  ?  '  said  Fa- 
ther Maurus. 

The  fate  of  the  faithful,^  replied  his  companion  sadly. 
Then  let  us  pray  for  them.     Prayer  alone  must  now  refresh 
us,'  said  the  priest. 

"  'I  am  not  unprovided,'  replied  Hurlstone,  'I  still  have  in  my 
wallet  some  of  the  provisions  which  good  Mrs.  Wells  pressed  on 
me.     She  kne^^well  we  might  soon  need  them.' 

*'  They  knelt  down  then,  beside  the  cold  and  forsaken  hearth, 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  commenced  a  silent  prayer. 
Cautiously  and  silently  a  door  leading  to  the  cellar  now  opened  a 
little  ;  a  pale,  wan,  but  youthful  face  appeared  from  behind  iL 
The  boy,  at  length,  glided  quietly  out  and  knelt  beside  them. 

^«  *  My  poor  lad,'  said  the  priest,  rising  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
him,  and  placing  his  hand  kindly  upon  his  head,  ^  what  has  befallen 
this  house  ? ' 

^^  ^  They  have  taken  them  all  to  the  prison  I '  said  the  boy  weep- 
ing. 

"  '  Why  have  they  taken  them  ? ' 

'^  *•  Because  they  would  not  go  to  the  parish  church.  The  par- 
son said  they  had  not  been  going,  but  that  now  all  must  go  and 
conform  or  pay  the  fine.  And  father  could  not  pay  the  fine,  so 
they  sold  all  the  furniture  in  the  house  :  and  threatened  him,  if  he 
did  not  go  to  church  the  next  Sunday,  they  would  fine  and  imprison 
him.  We  did  not  go  the  next  Sunday,  for  father  and  mother  said 
it  was  better  to  go  to  prison  and  die  there  Catholics,  than  to  become 
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Protestants  for  all  the  money  which  the  parson  or  the  magistrate 
had,  and  be  punished  in  the  next  world  for  ever.  Then  the  con- 
stables came  and  seized  on  father  and  mother  and  brother,  and 
took  them  away  to  jail,  for  where  could  father  get  money  enough 
to  pay  the  fines  ?  *  I  hid  myself  and  have  kept  in  the  cellar  ever 
since.' 

"  '  Where  did  they  take  your  father  and  mother  ?  * 

"  '  I  heard  them  say  they  must  go  to  the  jail  at  Needham.' 

"  '  It  is  not  very  far  from  here,'  said  Edward  Hurlstone. 

"  '  You  are  right ;  I  must  visit  them,'  replied  the  priest.  '  But 
this  poor  boy.     You  are  hungry,  —  are  you  not  }  ' 

''  ^  I  have  had  some  bread  and  some  food  which  were  leA  in  the 
cellar :  this  has  lasted  me  till  this  morning,  and  I  was  praying  to 
the  Holy  Virgin  for  assistance,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  when 
that  was  gone.' 

*^ '  You  shall  share  our  meal,'  said  Edward  Hurlstone,  as  he 
drew  out  the  provisions  from  his  wallet  and  spread  them  on  the 
floor.  ^  Your  prayers  have  been  heard.  It  is  providential  that  we 
have  come,  for  I  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  till  your  par- 
ents may  be  free  once  more.' 

"  *  Follow  the  noble  example  of  your  pious  parents,  my  child,' 
said  Father  Maurus,  ^  be  faithful  to  God,  and  he  will  not  desert 
you.  If  he  do  not  relieve  you  from  the  persecutions  and  trials  of 
this  world,  he  will  give  you,  if  you  persevere  to  the  end,  a  glorious 
place  among  his  saints  in  heaven.  Be  firm  and  faithful,  my  son, 
and  God  bless  you,'  said  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  brow  of  the  young  sufferer  for  the  faith. 

"  •  There  is  a  good  and  charitable  Catholic  residing  not  far  from 
Needham,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  take  charge  of  this  youth,'  said 
Edward  Hurlstone. 

"  '  We  will  see  him,  then,*  replied  the  priest :  and  after  a  frugal 
meal  upon  the  cold  provisions.  Father  Maurus  and  his  companions 
turned  their  steps  towards  Needham.  Edward  Hurlstone  was  right. 
The  Catholic  farmer,  whose  house  they  reached  before  sundown, 
gladly  received  his  reverend  visitor  and  his  two  followers,  and 
cheerfully  consented  to  take  the  youth  into  his  household.  It  now 
remained  for  Father  Maurus,  before  resuming  his  journey  toward 
Oxford,  to  visit  if  possible  the  poor  souls  who  were  confined  for 
their  faith  in  the  neighboring  jail  of  Needham.  Edward  Hurlstone 
promised  to  secure  the  means  :  and  they  both  set  out  for  the  town 
as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall. 

**  The  jail  of  Needham  was  a  building  not  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  prison,  but  sufficiently  adapted  to  it,  without  possessing 
those  ample  guards  and  defences  which  were  common  to  the  cas- 
tles and  donjons  of  other  times,  which,  now  that  their  military  use 
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had  seemingly  passed  away,  were  applied  to  less  chivalrous  objects. 
It  was  a  large,  square  building,  large  for  the  town,  with  grated  win- 
dows and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

*'  ^  It  will  be  difficult,*  said  Father  Maurus,  *•  in  one  night  to  as- 
certain where  they  are  confined.' 

^^  ^  There  is  a  Catholic  in  the  town,  who  beyond  all  doubt  can 
give  me  some  advice  as  to  that,*  said  Edward  Hurlstone  :  ^  I  learned 
this  from  our  entertainer.  I  will  go  to  his  house.  In  the  mean 
while,  you  will  await  me  in  the  neighborhood.* 

*'''  In  a  short  time  Hurlstone  returned  with  the  desired  infor- 
mation. The  persons  charged  with  recusancy,  of  whom  there  were 
a  number,  were  confined  in  a  portion  of  the  prison  where  the  outer 
wall  approached  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  building. 

"  '  We  must  wait  until  it  is  later,*  said  Hurlstone,  '  when  we 
will  be  joined  by  this  person,  who  will  bring  what  we  need  for  our 
purpose.' 

"  The  time  wore  slowly  on.  At  length  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  town  and  over  the  prison  where  sad  and  innocent  hearts 
were  mourning  almost  undistinguished  from  the  guilty,  save  as  pa- 
tient sorrow  is  divided  from  reckless  hardihood.  They  were  now 
joined  by  their  expected  assistant,  who  brought  upon  his  shoulders 
a  ladder  some  twelve  feet  long,  which  was  of  sufficient  height  to 
enable  a  man  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall.  After  carefully  recon- 
noitring the  premises  to  discover  if  the  keepers  were  at  repose  in 
the  jail,  for  there  were  none  upon  the  walls,  the  ladder  was  placed, 
and  Edward  Hurlstone  first  ascended  to  the  top.  Grasping  the 
little  battlement  at  the  summit  with  his  muscular  hands,  he  drew 
himself  up  by  a  powerful  exertion,  and  soon  stood  panting  on  the 
wall.  Father  Maurus  next  ascended  the  ladder,  and  Edward  Hurl- 
stone, planting  his  knee  firmly  against  the  battlement,  drew  him  up 
to  the  summit.  Their  assistant  below  now  raised  the  ladder,  and 
Hurlstone,  grasping  it  from  above,  brought  it  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Then  bracing  one  end  against  the  projection  of  the  battlement,  he 
dropped  the  other  gently  against  the  wall  of  the  building  immedi- 
ately under  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  recusants  were 
confined.  Lightly  springing  upon  it,  he  traversed  the  rounds  until 
he  reached  the  window.  He  looked  through  the  grated  bars.  A 
dim  light,  furnished  by  the  unwonted  kindness  of  one  of  the  keep- 
ers, was  burning  in  one  corner,  by  which  knelt  a  prisoner  praying 
in  a  low  voice  beside  a  form  stretched  out  in  severe  illness  upon  a 
miserable  bed  of  rags  and  straw.  The  sunken  eyes,  the  hollow 
cheeks,  and  thin  lips  of  the  sufiTerer  told  the  tale  of  approaching  dis- 
solution :  and  Edward  Hurlstone  said,  as  he  looked  : 
^  Happy  coming  ;  it  is  in  time  for  good.* 
Then  he  glanced  round  the  miserable  cell.  Several  were 
sleeping,  as  if  overcome  by  fatigue  and  watching ;  others  were 
kneeling  in  fervent,  but  silent  prayer.  The  windows  were  un* 
glazed,  —  and  he  whispered  cautiously  : 
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*  Hope !  brothers !  ^ 

The  whisper  penetrated  in  the  cell,  and  the  silent  kneelers 
turned  their  heads  towards  the  window.  Then  one  of  them  quietly 
arose,  approached  it,  and  said  : 

"  *  Who  art  thou  ? ' 

"  *  A  friend  I  be  of  good  cheer.  Let  your  brothei:  pray  on.  Be 
silent  the  rest.     There  is  one  here  who  will  bring  you  comfort ! ' 

^*  ^  Thanks  to  God !  Thanks  to  God  !  In  our  need  he  has  sent 
us  aid  1  Oh,  how  we  prayed  for  it,  but  almost  despaired  of  it,'  re- 
plied the  man. 

"  *  God  is  powerful  and  merciful,'  said  Edward  Hurlstone  rever- 
ently.    ^  Is  the  sick  man  in  immediate  danger  ? ' 

'•  '  He  will  not  live  over  to-morrow  ! ' 

"  *  Bring  him  tenderly  to  this  window :  and  prepare  him  for 
what  he  will  receive  :  awaken  the  sleepers :  —  you  may  all  confess 
and  be  absolved.' 

*^  The  sleepers  were  awakened :  four  stout  men  silently  raised 
the  sick  man  and  bore  him  to  the  window.  Edward  Hurlstone  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  Father  Maurus,  explained  to  him  what  he  had 
done,  and  cautioned  him  to  step  carefully  upon  the  frail  causeway. 
Father  Maurus  reached  the  window,  passed  his  hand  through  the 
bars,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  said  : 

*  The  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you,  faithful  Christians  ! ' 
Then  the  head  of  the  dying  man  was  placed  closer  to  him,  he 

beard  his  confession,  pronounced  the  absolution,  administered  the 
viaticum,  and  anointed  him  with  the  holy  oil  of  Extreme  Unction. 
At  length  his  office  with  the  dying  man  was  finished,  the  sufferer 
was  borne  back  to  his  place,  saying,  *  Now,  come,  O  Lord,  for  I  am 
happy  to  die  I '  and  the  priest  turned  to  the  living.  One  by  one, 
the  prisoners  confessed  and  were  absolved  :  and  with  a  parting 
blessing  and  a  short  exhortation  to  faith  and  perseverance,  the  mis- 
sionary turned  away  and  rejoined  Edward  Hurlstone  upon  the  wall. 
The  ladder  was  again  lowered  against  the  wall,  Father  Maurus 
descended,  and  was  followed  by  the  faithful  Edward  Hurlstone. 
Their  assistant  in  this  charitable  deed  of  Christian  daring  pressed 
tbem  to  tarry  in  his  house  till  morning,  but  they  returned  in  the 
dark  to  the  dwelling  of  their  previous  entertainer,  where  he  promised 
to  visit  them  in  the  morning  to  hear  mass." —  pp.  244-250. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  reader  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  scene  from  Protestant  England,  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  which  claims  to  have  been  an  uprising  of 
the  human  race  in  favor  of  religious  liberty.  But  we  must 
usually  interpret  Protestantism  as  old  women  do  their 
dreams,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  and,  when  it  talks  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  understand  it  to  mean  not  the  freedom  of 
religion,  but  freedom  from  it,  and  liberty  to  oppress  it. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  conversion,  labors,  and  martyrdom  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  real  historical  personage,  we  are  told.  He 
was  an  Anglican  law-student,  but,  being  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  placed  on 
the  mission  in  England,  and  finally  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  daring  to  exercise  in  the  land  of  his  fathers 
the  functions  of  his  ministry.     We  copy  the  closing  scene. 

**  The  indictment  against  him  was  read,  and  the  clerk  demanded 
whether  he  pleaded  '  Guilty  or  Not  guilty  ?  ' 

'^  Mt  containeth  falsehood,'  said  the  priest  calmly,  ^and  there- 
fore I  say,  "  Not  guilty  "  ! ' 

^^  *  Are  you  a  priest  or  not  ?  '  said  the  Recorder,  taking  up  his 
words. 

"  *  Whether  I  am  a  priest  or  no,  I  am  not  called  on  to  say.  Let 
those  who  accuse  me  make  out  that  I  am  a  priest.* 

"  •  Then  you  impliedly  admit  that  you  are  a  priest,  and  there* 
fore  you  are  guilty,'  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cook.  '  And  in 
cases  of  prsemunire,  it  hath  been  adjudged  sufficient  to  find  a  man 
guilty  that  he  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the  charge.' 

"  '  My  Lord,  if  that  hold  in  cases  of  praemunire,'  replied  Father 
Maurus,  recalling  his  old  studies  to  mind  ;  '  it  is  certain  that  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  you  are  only  to  proceed  according  to  what 
has  been  made  out  legally  by  witnesses.' 

** '  If  you  were  no  priest,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  avow  it,'  said 
King,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

"  *  It  doth  not  become  your  Lordship,  nor  any  one  of  your 
cloth,  to  mingle  in  cases  of  life  and  death,'  replied  Father  Maurus 
quickly. 

**  *  Still  thou  dost  not  answer  the  question.  Art  thou  a  priest  or 
no  ? '  persisted  the  Bishop. 

*  My  Lord,'  replied  Father  Maurus.     '  Art  thou  a  priest  ?  ' 
'  No  I '  replied  the  prelate  indignantly. 

*  No  priest  —  no  bishop  ! '  said  the  priest  sententiously. 
M  am  a  priest,'  said  the  Bishop,  ^  but  no  massing  priest' 
'  If  you  are  a  priest,  you  are  a  sacrificing  priest ;  for  sacrifice 

is  essential  to  priesthood,  and  if  you  are  a  sacrificing  priest  then 
you  are  a  massing  priest.  ^'For  what  other  sacrifice  have  the 
priests  of  the  new  law,  as  distinct  from  mere  laics,  to  offer  to  God, 
but  that  of  the  eucharist  which  we  call  the  mass  ?  "  If  then  you 
are  no  massing  priest  you  are  no  sacrificing  priest,  if  no  sacrificing 
priest,  no  priest  at  all,  consequently  no  bishop.' 

"  *  This  is  sorry  trifling,  Sir  ! '  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  *  It  is  plain  enough  to  my  mind  that  you  are  a 
priest.' 

'^  And  certain  circumstantial  matters  having  been  testified  to,  the 
court  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 
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^  *  My  Lords/  said  Father  Maurus,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  my  cause 
confided  into  the  hands  of  twelve  ignorant  men,  who  know  not  what 
manner  of  thing  a  priest  is.  For  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,^  he 
said,  ^  I  grieve  for  you  that  my  blood  shall  fall  upon  your  heads ! 
But  that  you  may  avoid  the  sin  of  putting  to  death  an  innocent  man, 
let  me  bid  you  remember,  that  no  evidence  has  been  brought 
against  me  to  prove  me  guilty  of  the  matters  whereof  I  stand  in- 
dicted :  that  nothing  but  mere  presumptions  are  laid  before  you  ; 
and  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  I  stand  before  you  as  an  innocent 
man,  until  my  accusers  shall  prove  me  guilty.  For  your  own  sal- 
vation, let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  weigh  this  solemn  matter 
well.' 

^*  Nothing  more  said  the  priest,  and  the  jury  withdrew.  In  a  few 
moments  they  returned  with  their  verdict. 

**  *  Guilty  I ' 

^'  *  Thanks  be  to  God  1 '  exclaimed  the  holy  priest,  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees.  After  a  moment  he  added  :  ^  Happy  mes- 
sage !  Joyous  tidings !  How  have  I  sighed  for  the  privilege  of 
suffering  for  so  glorious  a  cause  ! ' 

''*'  Then,  arising  and  turning  to  the  people,  he  exclaimed  : 

'^  ^  When  I  was  charged  with  being  a  priest,  I  was  silent,  for  I 
would  have  the  law  take  its  due  course,  and  1  wished  it  to  be  seen 
whether  they  would  condemn  me  upon  bare  presumptions,  without 
any  witness.  It  is  done  !  Wherefore,  now,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  I  do  confess  that  I  am  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Bennet,  and  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Herein  do  I  glory  !  But  be  ye  all  witnesses,  I  pray  ye,  that  I  have 
committed  no  crime  against  his  Majesty  or  ray  country.  I  am  only 
accused  of  priesthood,  and  for  priesthood  alone  am  I  condemned  1 ' 

"  *  Prisoner,  have  you  any  thing  to  say,  wherefore  sentence 
of  death  should  not  pass  upon  you  ? '  asked  the  Recorder  impa- 
tiently. 

«^  «  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  prevent  that  which  you  have 
already  resolved  upon,'  said  Father  Maurus  mildly.  ^  Yet,  perhaps, 
I  may  not  without  sin  give  up  my  life  without  a  struggle.  1  am 
condemned  for  receiving  orders,  and  returning  to  England.  Now 
it  can  be  no  crime  to  receive  orders,  for  it  is  a  sacrament  of  God's 
Church,  bestowing  grace  upon  him  who  receives  it ;  and  neither 
can  I  be  condemned  rightfully  for  returning  into  England,  which 
is  an  act  innocent  in  itself,  and  what,  as  a  free*born  Englishman,  I 
had  full  title  to  do.  Now,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  of  two  innocent 
and  praiseworthy  acts  make  a  crime.  Nay  !  an'  thou  addest  as 
many  good  and  innocent  acts  together  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not 
thereof  compose  a  crime  1 ' 

*'  ^  Tush !  Sir !  this  is  Jesuitical  cant,'  said  the  Recorder,  inter- 
rupting him. 

^*  Father  Maurus  was  silent ;  but  the  joy  of  his  heart  was  displayed 
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upon  his  beaming  face.  When  the  Recorder  drew  on  his  black 
cap  preparatory  to  passing  sentence  of  death,  he  smiled  sweetly 
and  sadly.  How  that  mild  beaming  countenance  stole  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  crowd  around  !  They  melted,  —  they  sympathized  ; 
at  length  they  applauded,  carried  away  by  the  sublime  disregard 
of  death  and  suffering  which  the  martyr  displayed.  But  their  ap- 
plause only  drew  from  the  Judge  a  severe  reprimand  upon  the  for- 
ward bearing  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Sentence  was  pronounced.    *  Hanged  !  drawn  and  quartered !  ^ 

"  Bound  hand  and  foot,  heedless  of  chains,  sorrow,  death,  the 
rejoicing  priest  was  borne  back  to  his  dungeon,  only  to  leave  it 
again  for  the  scaffold  and  the  knife. 

'^  On  the  morrow  marched  out  from  Newgate  one  of  those  dark 
processions,  then  not  unfrequent  in  England^s  capital,  with  its  vic- 
tim bound  to  the  hurdle.  Slowly  it  crept  along,  until  at  length  it 
reached  the  bloody  hill  of  Tyburn.  It  passed  along  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  paused  as  the  hurdle  reached  its  foot.  The  victim  was 
unbound,  and  with  a  firm  step  he  mounted  to  the  scafibld.  In  the 
open  space  in  front  a  large  fire  was  burning,  and  all  the  horrid  in- 
struments of  execution  were  ranged  around.  Down  upon  the  scaf- 
fold fioor  knelt  the  doomed  priest  and  prayed  ;  then  he  arose  with 
a  glowing  countenance,  stepped  forward,  and  addressed  the  multi- 
tude. 

'^  ^  Good  friends,  I  would  have  you  that  are  here  bear  testimony 
to  the  manner  of  my  death,  that  I  have  been  a  true  and  faithful 
liege  unto  my  king  and  country,  and  that  with  my  dying  breath  I 
have  prayed  for  his  Majesty  and  for  his  kingdom.  I  am  about  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor, —  bear  witness,  ye,  that  my  treason  lieth 
in  this,  that  I  have  observed  the  laws  of  God  rather  than  of  men. 
My  offence  is,  that  I  have  had  at  heart  too  much  the  spiritual  regen- 
eration of  England,  that  I  have  come  to  preach  the  truth  to  my 
brethren  who  are  in  that  darkness  out  of  which  the  spirit  of  God 
hath  led  me  happily,  as  this  hour  and  this  presence  bear  me  wit- 
ness. 0  good  souls  I  I  have  prayed  daily  that  God  would  avert 
from  this  realm  his  stripes  and  punishments  which  impend  over  it 
for  the  blood  of  the  saints  which  it  has  poured  out :  but  I  fear  me 
the  time  shall  come  when  your  children  shall  groan  under  his  hand ; 
when  the  evils  of  that  system  of  individuality  resulting  in  worldli- 
ness,  which  hath  been  established  in  England  by  the  new  religion, 
shall  work  out  its  appointed  destiny  ;  when  the  poor  shall  toil,  and 
groan,  and  sweat,  and  starve  ;  when  mammon  shall  reign  in  this 
blessed  land,  where  once  Christ  and  his  Church  held  sway.  When 
your  descendants  shall  be  the  slaves  of  gold,  and  the  gold-power, 
tied  to  wheels,  and  harnessed  to  the  draught,  and  broken  to  the  yoke 
like  oxen.  Then,  O  Englishmen  I  will  ye  turn  back  yearning  to 
the  faith  of  your  fathers, — that  faith  which  made  England  great 
and  her  people  free  and  happy !    For  the  honor  and  glory  of  my 
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Master,  in  the  regeneration  of  England  I  have  lahored.  Oh,  may 
my  blood  arise  to  heaven  as  a  prayer  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  hope! 

*'  ^  O  God,  who  didst  preserve  thy  Church  for  three  hundred 
years  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  Catacombs,  making  the  blood  of 
martyrs  fruitful  of  Christians,  and  didst  at  length  bring  forth  her, 
thy  holy  Spouse,  triumphant  over  the  powers  of  evil,  to  guide,  en- 
lighten, and  save ;  in  thy  unspeakable  mercy  hear  our  prayers  to 
thee,  and  in  thy  chosen  time  send  down  thy  grace  upon  England 
and  restore  her  to  the  faith  I 

"  *  O  my  countrymen,  there  is  no  treason  in  my  heart !  If 
my  death  would  benefit  my  sovereign  either  in  soul  or  body,  I 
would  not  be  less  willing  to  lay  down  my  life  than  I  now  am  for 
Grod^s  honor  and  the  testimony  of  the  truth !  ^ 

'*  Then,  with  his  outstretched  hands,  he  bade  farewell  to  all  such 
in  that  crowd  as  might  be  his  friends,  and  bade  them  to  bear  to  his 
family,  if  any  there  knew  him  and  them,  his  parting  words,  his  last 
prayer  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

At  this  instant,  a  choking  voice  arose  from  the  crowd. 
*  Brother,  die  happy  I  thou  hast  conquered  I  ^  and  the  speaker 
darted  away  from  the  cruel  scene. 

^^  The  condemned  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  thanks ; 
for  he  knew  the  voice  of  his  brother. 

"  The  executioner  approached  him  and  adjusted  the  cord  around 
his  neck,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked  his  forgiveness. 

"  *  Forgive  thee  ?  Yes,  and  thank  thee  ! '  exclaimed  the  priest. 
*  Thou  art  about  to  bestow  on  me  a  great  favor,  to  bring  me  to  ex- 
ceeding happiness.' 

"  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed  silently  and  fervently.  The  sheriff 
waved  his  hand  in  signal  to  the  executioner  :  the  trap  fell  :  in  the 
midst  of  prayer  the  victim  was  hurled  into  the  death*8truggle. 
Then  the  cord  was  cut,  and  the  yet  living  man  fell  to  the  earlh. 
The  butchers  rushed  upon,  held  fast  his  convulsed  limbs,  and  the 
knife  of  the  executioner  ripped  open  his  body.  Then  while  the 
hangman^s  hands  were  grappling  with  the  throbbing  heart,  the  voice 
of  the  martyr  still  faintly  prayed  that  God  would  send  down  his 
mercy  upon  England  and  bring  her  back  to  the  true  faith.  Ere 
the  prayer  died  upon  his  lips,  that  true  heart  was  consuming  in  the 
flames! 

**  Not  in  death  did  the  horrid  tragedy  pause.  The  limbs  of  the 
senseless  corpse  were  severed  and  fixed  upon  poles  set  over  the 
city  gates,  —  to  blacken  and  wither  in  the  winds  of  heaven.  Read- 
er, such  sad  beacons  looked  down  from  many  a  city  gateway  in  Old 
England  then,  to  greet  the  traveller  on  his  journey ^s  end,  to  warn 
the  wavering  of  the  fate  of  those  who  listened  to  the  faith  their 
fathers  had  believed,  —  bloody  sentinels  around  the  strong-holds  of 
heresy  to  keep  within  its  walls  its  unwilling  servitors,  —  terrible 
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apostles,  preaching  the  new  gospel  faith  and  uprooting  the  old. 
For  ever? 

"  Oh,  no  !     For  there  is  a  God  ! 

"  Thus  triumphed  a  Martyr !  "  —  pp.  279-285. 

The  polemical  portion  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  form 
of  conversations  between  Scott  and  Father  Tichbourne 
and  young  Alton,  who  tries  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  all 
religion.  The  conversation  with  Alton  is  brilliant,  and  the 
argument  for  infidelity  is  put  with  great  eloquence  and 
force  ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  not  very  thoroughly  re- 
futed. Scott,  indeed,  exposes  one  of  Alton's  sophisms,  but 
he  is  far  enough  from  meeting  the  real  point  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  strikes  us  that,  in  these  times  of  doubt,  when  the 
tendency  is  not  to  simple  heresy,  but  to  the  rejection  of  all 
religion,  the  author  would  have  done  well  not  to  have  put 
the  argument  of  the  infidel  so  strongly,  unless  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  more  space,  and  undertaken  more  seriously 
to  refute  it ;  for  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of  his  read- 
ers that  argument  will  tell  as  much  against  all  religion  as 
against  Protestantism.  Few  men  in  these  days,  unless  or- 
thodox and  devout  Catholics,  are  much  shocked  by  the 
grossest  infidelity,  and  there  are  few  Protestants  who 
would  not  renounce  all  religion  sooner  than  become  Cath- 
olics. Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  approve  Prot- 
estantism precisely  because,  in  principle,  it  is  the  rejection 
of  every  thing  the  Catholic  understands  by  religion.  Be- 
lieving firmly  ourselves,  we  very  naturally  suppose  that, 
when  we  have  shown  that  Protestantism  involves  the  total 
rejection  of  Christianity,  we  have  offered  what  in  Protes- 
tant minds  must  weigh  heavily  afi[ainst  it ;  but,  unhappily, 
we  have  only  offered  what  not  a  lew  of  them  will  regard  as 
a  capital  argument  for  it  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  when 
we  put  the  infidel's  argument  in  its  strongest  form,  and  its 
most  dazzling  light,  we  should  at  the  same  time  point  out 
clearly  to  even  ordinary  capacities  its  utter  fallacy. 

The  controversy  between  the  young  student  and  Father 
Tichbourne  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  satisfactorily 
conducted.  Father  Tichbourne's  argument  is  unhackneyed, 
ingenious,  and  perfectly  conclusive  against  the  Anglican- 
ism professed  by  Scott;  but  that,  we  apprehend,  is  an 
Anglicanism  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  an  Anglican  mind. 
Anglicans  are  Protestants,  and  as  really  Protestants  as  Puri- 
tans or  Unitarians  are,  and,  with  all  their  talk  about  the 
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Church,  DO  more  admit  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  sense, 
than  does  any  other  class  of  modern  Protestants.  Some  of 
them  may  affect  great  respect  for  the  Church's  teaching,  but 
it  is  all  aitectation.  No  Anglican  believes  in  a  Church  Teach- 
ing. The  very  essence  of  Anglicanism,  under  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  must  here  consider  it,  is  to  make  doc- 
trine the  test  of  the  teacher,  and  not  the  teacher  the  test  of 
doctrine.  It  obtains  somehow  or  nohow,  without  the 
Church,  what  it  calls  Orthodoxy,  and  then  calls  this  or  that 
the  true  Church  because  it  professes  to  believe  it.  It  is 
always  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  real  question 
between  a  genuine  Anglican  and  the  Catholic  is  ever,  as 
the  author  supposes,  whether  the  Anglican  or  the  Cath- 
olic is  the  Church  our  Lord  instituted.  No  Anglican  is 
so  great  a  simpleton  as  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  decision 
of  that  question.  The  Anglican's  radical  conception  of 
what  the  Church  is,  and  was  designed  to  be,  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  the  Catholic  conception,  and  till  you 
have  compelled  him  to  admit  the  Church  in  the  Catholic 
sense,  it  is  idle  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  him  as  to 
which  organized  body  is  the  true  Catholic  Church.  The 
truth  is,  Anglicanism  never  acknowledges  that  our  Lord 
instituted  a  teaching  church,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  ;  and  hence  evidence  of  the  identity  of  our  Church  as 
a  corporate  body  with  the  Apostolic  Church  is  no  evidence 
to  him  that  it  is  the  true  Church,  out  of  which  salvation  is 
impossible.  It  is  not  till  the  Anglican  is  more  than  half 
converted  from  his  Anglicanism,  that  arguments  tending  to 
identify  our  Church  as  a  corporation,  or  an  organic  body, 
with  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  will  have  any  real  weight 
with  him.  Father  Tichbourne's  reasoning,  it  strikes  us, 
is,  therefore,  much  better  adapted  to  those  who  are  nearly 
prepared  to  abandon  Anglicanism  than  to  Anglicans  in 
general. 

The  author's  good  Anglicans,  his  conscientious  Anglicans, 
seem  to  us,  also,  to  be  adorned  with  more  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  adhering 
members  of  any  heretical  establishment.  Does  the  author 
award  to  Anglicanism  the  note  of  sanctity,  and  hold  that 
all  the  change  a  true  Anglican  needs  is  a  change  in  belief 
on  a  few  points  of  doctrine  ?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  author,  and,  indeed,  our  English  and  Amer- 
ican Catholic  popular  writers  generally,  are  accustomed  to 
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manifest  a  respect  for  Anglicans  which  they  never  show 
to  those  whom  Anglicanism  denominates  Dissenters.  All 
our  author's  good  Protestants,  and  especially  all  his  con- 
verts, are  Anglicans,  while  all  his  villains  are  either  rene- 
gade Catholics  or  Puritans.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
that  we  have  less  respect  for  Anglicanism  than  for  Puritan- 
ism. The  Puritan,  of  course,  has  always  a  bad  minor,  but 
he  sometimes  has  a  good  major,  and  his  conclusion  is  gen- 
erally logical ;  the  Anglican,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  bad 
major  as  well  as  minor,  and  his  conclusion  never  follows 
from  his  premises.  Anglicanism  is  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  as  weU  as  the  most  haughty  and  cruel  ism  to 
which  Protestantism  has  given  birth.  Puritanism  in  New 
England  was  never  so  intolerant  as  Episcopalianism  was 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  if  Puritans  persecuted  us 
in  England,  the  laws  they  put  in  force  against  us  were  all 
enact^ed  by  Anglicans.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  sect  and  sect,  and  the  proper  course  is  to 
regard  all  Protestants,  taken  generally,  as  gentiles,  or  as 
apostates,  and  to  predicate  of  them  only  such  virtues  as  are 
possible  in  the  natural  order.  Hence  it  perhaps  would  not 
be  amiss  if  our  novelists,  who  can  convert  whom  they 
please  in  their  romances,  should  convert  some  wicked  peo- 
ple as  well  as  those  good  and  pious  souls  who  are  only  in- 
nocently in  error,  and  insist  on  conversion  to  Catholicity 
as  the  conversion  of  sinners,  not  merely  as  the  conversion 
of  the  just.  They  would  thus  do  something  to  check  the 
pride  of  us  who  are  converts,  and  bear  some  slight  testi- 
mony against  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  age. 

In  one  instance  our  author  raises  a  delicate  question, 
which,  we  think,  he  had  better  not  have  done,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  answer  it  differently. 

^^  ^  I  would  know  first,'  a  new  idea  starting  up  in  his  mind  as  he 
was  about  to  warn  the  priest  of  his  danger,  ^  whether  you  hold  that 
the  Pope  can  absolve  citizens  and  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  king  and  country.' 

^^*  As  I  live,  it  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Ckurch^  said 
Father  Tichbourne,  solemnly.  ^  Popes  have  stood  up  as  umpires 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  —  but  they  have  ever  been 
found  upon  the  side  of  liberty.  They  have  excommunicated  the 
licentious  tyrant,  —  they  have  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  And  there/  continued  the  old  man,  rising 
iip  to  his  full  height, '  there  the  duty  of  obedience  ceases.' 
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*^  ^  Whilst  you  are  discussing  this  poiot  with  me,  a  danger  hangs 
over  you ;  —  perhaps  the  officers  of  the  law,  of  our  common  sov- 
ereign, are  seeking  you  as  a  violator  of  that  law,  —  as  a  traitor  to 
your  country.  Will  you  submit  to  that  law,  or  will  you  avoid  or 
resist  it  ?  ^ 

*^  *  I  am  a  man  of  peace,^  replied  Father  Tichbourne,  calmly,  '  I 
can  resist  no  force.  I  may  well  avoid  the  hand  of  unrighteous  vio- 
lence. The  law  of  God  is  more  binding  than  the  law  of  man  ; 
therefore  the  law  of  man  forbids  me  in  vain  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 
I  will  suflTer  its  penalty  without  complaint ;  that  is  the  only  obedience 
I  will  yield  to  it."  —  pp.  43,  44. 

Father  Tichbourne  conaes  very  near  being  forsworn,  and 
saves  himself  only  by  a  special  pleading  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory.  The  Popes,  in  some  circumstances,  can 
depose  sovereigns  and  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, for  they  have  frequently  done  so,  and  the  argument 
ab  actu  adposse^  we  believe,  is  allowed  to  be  valid.  An 
author  may,  if  he  chooses,  observe  the  disciplina  arcanij 
and  no  doubt  sometimes  should,  for  we  live  in  a  wicked 
world,  in  which  we  are  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  while 
we  are  as  harmless  as  doves ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  raise 
a  question  and  give  it  an  untrue  or  only  a  partially  true 
answer.  His  duty  is  to  answer  truly.  How  far  the  power 
of  the  Pope  extends,  it  is  for  the  Pope  himself,  not  for  us, 
his  spiritual  subjects,  to  determine.  We  know  he  has  ex- 
ercised the  deposing  and  absolving  power,  and  we  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  our  Catholic  conscience  to  say  that  he  has 
exercised  that  power  without  possessing  it.  That  he  has 
ever  deposed  a  sovereign  or  absolved  subjects  except  in  ac« 
cordance  with  the  law  of  God,  or  ever  wUl,  or  ever  can,  we 
do  not  believe,  for  he  does  not  make  the  law  which  binds 
sovereigns  and  subjects,  he  only  keeps  and  administers  it. 
That  he  always  in  regard  to  sovereigns  and  subjects  exer- 
cises the  powers  with  which  God  intrusts  him  on  the  side 
of  right,  of  justice,  and  therefore  of  liberty,  we  of  course 
firmly  believe,  for  we  hold  him  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  because  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  better  evidence  of 
what  is  right  and  just  than  his  decision.  The  author  him- 
self says  the  Popes  "  have  excommunicated  the  licentious 
tyrant  and  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  there  the  duty  of  obedience  ceases." 
What  more  do  we  say  ?     What  is  the  use  of  quibbling  on 
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terms?  Do  the  Popes  proclaim  or  declare  with  judicial 
authority  for  the  Catholic  conscience  where  obedience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  therefore  where  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience ends  ?  If  no,  then  all  you  say  is  mere  verbiage  ;  if 
yes,  then  he  does  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance, 
and  has  authority  to  do  it,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have 
said  so  in  so  many  words,  as  to  have  begun  by  solemnly 
denying  it,  and  to  have  ended  by  explaining  away  your 
denial. 

We  know  how  offensive  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  to  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world,  but  neverthe- 
less, if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics,  we  must  stand  by  it  We 
did  not  malce  the  doctrine,  and  are  not  responsible  for  it. 
God  will  take  care  of  his  own  doctrine ;  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  be  faithful  to  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  in  life  and  in  death.  Catholicity  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  its  right 
to  resist  the  secular  order  whenever  it  encroaches  on  that 
independence,  or  by  its  acts  denies  that  supremacy,  and  it 
personifies  the  authority  of  that  order  on  earth  in  the  Su- 
preme PontifT,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple fact,  and  there  is  no  use  in  shrinking  from  saying  so,  or 
in  timidly  seeking  to  disguise  it.  We  should  be  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of  God's  truth,  or  of  God's  institutions. 
Martyrdom  is  an  evil  only  to  those  who  inflict  it ;  for  their 
sakes,  from  charity  to  them,  we  should  seek  to  avoid  it  as 
far  as  we  can  conscientiously,  not  for  our  own  sakes. 
Why  praise  we  the  martyrs,  if  we  think  martyrdom  an 
evil  ?  We  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  we  cannot,  as 
good  Catholics,  serve  the  state  any  farther  than  it  conforms 
to  and  subserves  the  spiritual  order ;  and  what  conforms 
to  and  subserves  that  order  the  Church  is  established  to 
teach  us,  and  does  teach  us  through  her  pastors,  more  es- 
pecially through  her  chief  pastor,  the  Pope.  He  is  no  loyal 
Catholic  who  denies  this  in  word  or  deed,  and  he  is  a  very 
timid  Catholic  who  seeks  to  disguise  or  explain  it  away. 
It  is  the  truth,  and  are  we  afraid  to  stand  by  the  truth  and 
take  the  consequences  ?  What  have  English  Catholics 
ever  gained  by  their  denials,  equivocations,  or  special  plead- 
ings on  this  point?  They  have  never  gained  a  moment's 
credit  with  their  Protestant  enemies,  and  they  have  been 
stripped  of  their  estates,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  hung,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  just  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
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proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  fullest  and 
least  equivocal  terms.  The  history  of  English  Catholics  — 
who  for  three  hundred  years  have  done  all  they  could  do, 
but  absolutely  give  up  their  faith,  to  prove  their  loyalty  to 
Protestant  princes,  and  who  have  during  all  that  time  been 
punished  as  traitors  to  the  government  —  should  teach  us 
a  lesson,  and  make  us  refuse  hereafter  to  burn  one  single 
grain  of  incense  to  Ceesar,  that  is,  the  temporal  power.  If 
we  must  suffer  persecution,  let  us  at  least  have  the  conso* 
lation  of  knowing  that  we  have  not  in  the  least  prevari- 
cated ;  it  is  too  bad  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  God's  truth  to 
please  the  state,  and  be  persecuted  into  the  bargain. 

As  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is  Protestant  perse- 
cution,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  why  it  is  that  Protes- 
tants, wherever  they  have  had  the  power,  have  invariably 
persecuted  Catholics.  The  fact  is  notorious,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Catholicity  in  all  Protestant  countries  is  only  a  re- 
production in  substance  of  the  history  of  the  Church  under 
the  Pagan  Emperors.  Some  ascribe  Protestant  persecutions 
to  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  these  may  have  had  their 
influence ;  our  author  hints  that  they  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  owing  to  the  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  estates  of 
Catholics,  and  in  this  he  may  be  right ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  principal  cause  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  Cath- 
olicity asserts  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  teaches  that  the  secular  should  in  all 
things  be  subordinated  and  made  subservient  to  it.  Prot- 
estants have,  indeed,  sometimes  persecuted  Protestants, 
but  only  in  the  heat  of  passion,  from  the  love  of  power,  or 
to  save  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  divided  into  sects,  and  unable  to  maintain 
even  the  appearance  of  unity.  But  persecution  of  Protes- 
tants by  Protestants  has  long  since  virtually  ceased.  Sects 
the  most  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  doctrine  and 
rites  are  very  good  friends,  and  meet  together  in  a  World's 
Convention,  not  in  perfect  harmony  indeed,  but  without 
cutting  each  other's  throats.  Laws  against  Protestant  dis- 
senters have  nearly  everywhere  been  repealed,  or  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  struggle  between  sect  and 
sect  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  worldly  rivalry.  But  the 
hostility  of  Protestants  to  Catholicity  has  hardly  suffered 
any  abatement.  To  the  genuine  Protestantism  of  the  age 
Catholics  are  as  much  an  object  of  hatred  and  of  persecu- 
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tion,  80  far  as  it  has  the  power  to  persecute,  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  In  the  early 
Colonial  days,  Massachusetts  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
Father  Rale,  and  sent  out  an  armed  band  that  shot  him 
down  at  the  head  of  his  flock.  If  similar  things  are  not 
don^  now,  it  is  not  because  Protestantism  has  grown  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  Catholicity.  Our  Irish  friends  com« 
plain,  and  often  justly,  of  the  prejudices  they  have  to  en- 
counter, and  suppose  it  is  because  they  are  Irishmen.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  Their  beiog  Irishmen  is  nothing  against 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  Their  offence  is 
that  they  are  Catholics.  Though  Catholics  in  this  country 
outnumber  the  most  numerous  Protestant  sect,  they  are 
hardly  recognized  publicly  as  an  existent  body.  Little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  their  bishops  and  clergy,  and  in  public 
measures  seriously  affecting  them ;  no  public  authority 
thinks  of  consulting  them,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  Protestants.  Secretly  every  thing  is  done  that  it  is 
supposed  can  be  done  with  prudence  to  oppress  us,  and  to 
prevent  Catholicity  from  becoming  naturalized  in  the  coun- 
try. This  secret  hostility  is  preparing  to  become,  and  as- 
suredly will  become,  open  and  even  violent  persecution, 
the  very  moment  that  the  Protestant  community  becomes 
convinced  that  Catholicity  has  really  taken  root  in  our  soil, 
and,  if  suffered  to  grow  in  freedom,  must  become  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  the  country.  If  it  has  been  heretofore  tol- 
erated, it  has  been  because  it  was  despised,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  police  for  Irish  labor- 
ers in  our  towns  and  on  our  public  works,  and  because  it 
was  not  believed  to  be  capable  of  making  any  serious  in- 
roads upon  the  native  American  population. 

Now  whence  comes  this  inveterate  hostility  of  Protes- 
tants of  all  sects  and  classes,  sorts  and  sizes,  to  Catholicity? 
Why  is  it  that  Protestants  are  more  hostile  to  us  than  one 
Protestant  sect  is  to  another?  It  certainly  is  not  from 
purely  religious  motives,  for  Protestantism  does  not  care, 
and  never  did  care,  enough  about  religion,  properly  so  called, 
to  persecute  any  body  for  its  sake.  It  is  not  because  Prot- 
estants feel  that  our  souls  are  in  danger,  for  they  have 
always  conceded  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our  Church; 
and  all  they  contend  for,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading 
their  great  English  defender,  ChUlingworth,  is,  that  Protes- 
tantism is  a  safe  way  of  salvation ;  that  is,  that  a  Protestant 
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can  be  saved  as  well  as  a  Catholic.  They  only  claim,  in 
regard  to  the  world  to  come,  to  be  as  well  off  as  we,  and 
never  as  a  body  think  of  questioning  our  chance  of  eternal 
salvation.  It  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Ood,  or  profound 
love  of  taruth,  for  we  see  them  fraternize  with  infidels,  and 
men  who  scoff  at  all  they  call  truth.  The  English  govern- 
ment, which  persecutes  Catholics,  contributes,  or  lately  con* 
tributed,  to  the  support  of  Hindoo  idolatry  in  India,  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  its  persecuting  Hindooism  and  its 
adherents,  or  Mahometanism  and  its  professors.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  British  subjects  are  Pagans,  and  the  next 
largest  class  are  Mahometans ;  and  yet  she  enacts,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bills  against  them. 
It  surely,  then,  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  love 
of  religion.     What,  then,  is  the  cause  ? 

The  cause  is  undoubtedly  secular.  This,  in  fact,  is  al- 
ways the  cause  alleged.  Protestantism  always  denies  that 
she  persecutes  for  religious  causes.  In  England  she  exe- 
cuted the  clergy  as  traitors,  and  prohibited  the  ancient  re- 
ligion because  dangerous  to  the  state.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  his  recent  legislation  against  Catholicity,  professes  to 
respect  religious  liberty,  and  to  legislate  only  to  protect  the 
prerogative  of  the  Queen.  In  this  country,  what  is  the 
great  argument  against  us  ?  It  is,  that  we  owe  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  potentate,  and  cannot  be  loyal  to  the  republi- 
can institutions  of  the  country.  In  England,  Catholicity 
is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  here, 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  people.  Always  and  everywhere 
are  Catholics  burned,  massacred,  hung,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, their  estates  confiscated,  or  the  profession  and  prac- 
tice of  their  religion  subjected  to  vexatious  restrictions  in 
the  name  and  alleged  interests  of  the  secular  order.  This 
is  the  uniform  pretence  of  the  Protestants  themselves,  and 
we  may  well  take  them  here  at  their  word,  and  believe  that 
in  this  they  are  honest 

There  must,  then,  certainly  be  something  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  essential  to  Catholicity,  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
Protestant  view  of  the  rights  of  the  secular  order ;  for  if  it 
were  not  so,  Protestants  would  finally  have  softened  towards 
us,  and  become  as  willing  to  tolerate  us  as  they  are  to  toler- 
ate downright  infidels.  Protestantism  may  vary  its  forms, 
but  it  cannot  change  its  essential  nature  and  live.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  uprising  of  the  human  race  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
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This  profession,  in  any  respectable  sense  of  the  word  Ubertpj 
is  ridieulous,  for  it  is  notorious  that  Protestantism  every- 
where favors  despotism,  now  of  the  throne  and  now  of  the 
mob.  Yet  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  what  it  pro- 
fesses is  true.  Catholics  must  not  suppose  that  Protes- 
tants use  our  terms  in  our  sense.  Protestantism  was  an 
uprising  in  favor  of  what  Protestants  mean  by  liberty ;  but 
they  mean  by  liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraints  not 
imposed  immediately  or  mediately  by  Grod  himself,  but  free- 
dom from  all  religious  authority,  firom  all  religion  except 
that  which  man  concocts  for  himself.  In  politics,  as  against 
us,  they  mean  by  liberty  the  absolute  independence  and 
supremacy  of  the  secular  order,  and  the  subordination  and 
subjection  of  the  spiritual  Protestantism,  therefore,  was 
an  uprising  in  favor  of  liberty,  indeed,  but  of  the  liberty  of 
the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  —  the  three  powers  which 
Catholicity  labors  incessantly  to  restrain  and  reduce  to  sub- 
jection. 

The  hostility  to  Catholicity  is  not  that  it  is,  as  some  pre- 
tend, incompatible  with  this  or  that  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  that  it  holds  civil  government  in  every  country, 
whatever  its  form,  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God 
as  the  meanest  of  its  subjects.  It  is  not  merely  that  it 
teaches  this,  for  nearly  every  Protestant  sect  teaches  the 
same,  so  far  as  words  go ;  but  it  is  that  Catholicity  is  a 
church,  a  corporation,  a  kingdom,  extending  through  all 
nations,  with  its  centre  of  unity  and  its  supreme  chieL 
If  the  Church  had  no  visible  centre  of  unity,  if  it  had  no 
supreme  ruler  on  earth,  if  it  were  broken  into  national 
churches,  each  confined  to  a  particular  nation,  and  com- 
plete within  itself,  it  might  teach  all  the  doctrines  and  ob- 
serve all  the  rites  it  now  does,  vdthout  ever  being  the  object 
of  fear  to  Protestant  governments,  or  the  subject  of  Protes- 
tant persecution.  Hostility  is  excited  against  it,  and  the 
secular  order  strives  to  extirpate  it,  because,  having  such 
visible  centre  and  supreme  ruler  on  earth,  it  has  the  power, 
when  the  people  of  any  particular  nation  sincerely  and 
firmly  believe  it,  to  render  its  teaching  eflectual,  and  to 
force  the  government  to  regard  it,  and  desist  from  its  at- 
tacks on  the  spiritual  order,  or  its  acts  against  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  the  Papacy  that  is  dreaded,  and  we  are  per- 
secuted, not  because  we  are  supposed  to  believe  error,  but 
because  we  are  Papists.    Catholicity  without  the  Papacy, 
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if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  would  be  no  object  of  per- 
secution, nay,  would  be  even  acceptable  to  almost  every 
secular  government,  as  an  auxiliarv  to  the  civil  power.  The 
war  is  against  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  founded  his  Church, 
because  Peter  is  the  keeper  and  administrator  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  As  long  as  Peter 
sits  in  his  chair  at  Rome,  no  state  is  free  to  practise  injus- 
tice, to  violate  the  rights  of  its  neighbors,  to  oppress  its 
subjects,  or  to  trample  on  the  law  oi  God  .with  impunity. 
Peter  must,  then,  be  dethroned,  and  war  to  the  death  be  de- 
clared against  him,  and  all  who  own  him  as  the  vicegerent 
of  God  on  earth.  Here  is  wherefore  Protestant  govern- 
ments and  people  wage  such  deadly  war  against  us,  and 
wherefore  they  never  tolerate  us,  or  leave  us  to  enjoy  our 
rights,  where  they  are  predominant,  and  we  are,  or  are  likely 
to  be,  strong  enough  to  exert  any  important  influence  on 
public  affairs. 

Here  is  the  main  secret  of  that  unrelenting  hostility  with 
which  Protestants  pursue  Catholics.  And  what  is  our 
remedy  ?  How  are  we  to  disarm  this  hostility  ?  By  de* 
nying  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  asserting 
the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state,  that 
is,  sacrificing  to  Ceesar  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  do  so  would 
be  to  give  up  our  faith  as  Catholics,  and  to  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Protestants ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
were  we  to  do  so,  and  still  profess  to  be  Catholics,  it  would 
conciliate  us  no  favor,  for  no  Protestant  would  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  our  disavowal  of  the  hated  supremacy. 
Shall  we  solemnly  protest  that  we  are  loval  subjects,  and 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  authority  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ?  To  what  end  ? 
Protestants  care  nothing  for  our  protestations;  for  they 
have  a  theory  that  a  Catholic  will  stick  at  no  lie  where  his 
religion  is  concerned.  Moreover,  what  we  solemnly  pro- 
test, in  so  protesting,  is  precisely  what  they  object  to  us, 
and  in  protesting  it  we  only  aggravate  our  offence.  Prot- 
estants entertain  no  doubt  of  our  loyalty  as  subjects,  that 
we  will  always  uphold  the  constituted  authorities  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law;  but  this  is  pre* 
cisely  what  they  do  not  want  us  to  do,  and  what  they  op- 
pose us  for.  What  they  want  is  the  power,  when  they 
have  the  state,  to  do  what  they  please  with  it,  and  when 
they  have  not^  to  make  a  revolution  in  order  to  get  it,-« 
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two  things  which  our  doctrine  of  loyalty  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God,  directly  forbids 
them.  It  is  not  because  Catholicity  does  not  favor  wise, 
just,  and  stable  civil  government  that  Protestants  oppose 
it,  for  that  they  know  it  does,  but  because  it  condemns  both 
civil  despotism  and  revolutionism.  Protestantism  in  power 
is  civil  despotism,  —  the  despotism  either  of  the  monarch 
or  of  the  mob ;  and  Protestantism  out  of  power  is  revolu- 
tionism. When  we  limit  our  obedience  to  the  state  to 
those  things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Grod,  and  add, 
with  the  Apostles,  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  we 
deny  the  civil  despotism  it  would  establish,  and  assert  the 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  when  we  assert  our 
duty  to  obey  the  powers  that  be,  our  obligation  in  con- 
science to  demean  ourselves  as  quiet  citizens  and  loyal 
subjects,  never  resisting  authority  save  when  it  commands 
us  to  do  what  the  law  of  God  forbids,  we  deny  the  right  of 
revolution,  we  condemn  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection," 
which  Protestantism  asserts  when  out  of  power.  Catho- 
licity interposes  and  protects  the  subject  when  the  prince 
attempts  to  tyrannize,  and  also  interposes  and  protects  the 
prince  when  his  subjects  are  disposed  to  rebel;  precisely 
what  Protestantism  wars  against,  for  it  must  always  have 
either  despotism  or  anarchy. 

It  is  clear,  then,  let  us  do  our  best,  we  cannot  commend 
ourselves  to  the  Protestant  world,  or  convince  them  that,  if 
we  are  good  Catholics,  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  secular  order  which  they  always  assert. 
The  truth  which  we  must  as  Catholics  hold,  and  the  virtues 
which  we  must  insist  on,  are  necessarily  at  war  with  what 
they  as  Protestants  do  and  must  seek  as  the  supreme  good ; 
and  if  we  are  strong  in  a  country,  the  Church  through  us 
will  prevent  civil  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  rebellion  on 
the  other,  keeping  both  prince  and  subject,  both  the  state 
and  the  citizen,  within  the  sphere  of  their  civil  rights  and 
duties,  and  therefore  will  be  able  to  defeat  them.  What 
Protestantism  uniformly  seeks  is  intrinsically  false  and 
unjust,  and  therefore  in  proportion  as  we  are  faithful  to  our 
religion  we  must  be  odious  to  Protestants,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  be  persecuted  by  them.  Protestantism  can- 
not afford  to  leave  us  in  peace.  It  is  for  this  world,  and 
makes  men  live  for  this  world  alone ;  it  is,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  foregoing  article,  essentially  heathenism,  and 
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as  such  asserts  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order.  Catholicity,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  Ruprem« 
acy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  makes  religion  the  only 
real  business  of  a  man's  life.  How,  then,  can  we  com- 
mend ourselves  to  Protestants,  or  remove  their  objections 
to  us,  without  abandoning  our  religion  ?  How,  then,  can 
they  ever  regard  our  prosperity  otherwise  than  as  danger- 
ous  to  them  ? 

It  is  always  labor  lost  for  us  to  attempt  to  prove  to  Prot- 
estants that  we  are  their  very  good  brothers,  and,  in  their 
sensej  as  good  as  they  are.  We  are  even  disgusted  when 
we  find  Catholics  in  one  country  urging  their  religion  be- 
cause favorable  to  monarchy,  and  in  another  because  fa- 
vorable to  democracy;  citing  the  examples — quite  too 
numerous  —  of  the  uncatholic  conduct  of  our  ancestors 
in  disobeying  the  Church  in  order  to  satisfy  the  civil  ty- 
rant, whether  king  or  people,  that  in  a  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  we  may  be  relied  on  to  side  with  the 
state,  and  plunge  our  sword  into  the  heart  of  our  spiritual 
mother.  It  is  to  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  it  is  to  their  readiness  to  side  with  the  secular 
against  the  spiritual  authority,  that  we  owe  the  despotism 
and  anarchy,  the  schism  and  heresy  of  our  times,  and  the 
almost  universal  lapse  of  the  modern  world  into  heathen- 
ism. To  approve  this  conduct  is  as  useless  as  it  is  un- 
cathoUc.  The  true  policy  for  Catholics  is  not  to  seek  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  lovers  of  the  world,  but  to  cal- 
culate always  on  being  persecuted.  All  who  will  live  god- 
ly in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.  K  we  are  good 
Catholics  our  home  is  not  in  this  world,  and  this  world 
does  and  must  hate  us.  There  is  no  help  for  us.  Heresy 
will  persecute  orthodoxy,  error  will  persecute  truth,  and  the 
secular  will  persecute  the  spiritual.  It  has  always  been  so 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  so  unto  the  end.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  love  our  enemies,  pray  for  them  who  persecute 
us,  and  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  proceed  on  our  way 
in  the  path  marked  out  by  our  religion,  without  turning  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  looking  for  no  peace  on  earth, 
and  seeking  none  till  we  arrive  in  heaven,  our  home.  Our 
business  here  is  to  prepare  for  heaven,  to  love,  obey,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  therefore  to  that  which  con- 
demns the  world.  There  is  no  compromise  or  conciliation 
practicable,  or  to  be  thought  of.     We  must  either  be  true 
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to  our  religion,  and  thus  have  all  who  are  not  of  it  for  oar 
enemies,  or  we  most  be  false  to  it,  and  have  Ood  for  our 
enemy  and  hell  for  our  doom. 

We  know  we  are  told  that  the  age  of  persecution  is  past, 
that  advanced  civilization  has  rendered  it  henceforth  im« 
possible  to  renew  old  penal  laws,  and  to  disturb  a  man  for 
his  religion.  Even  some  Catholics,  and  Catholic  journals, 
join  in  the  disgusting  cant  as  to  religious  liberty,  tolera* 
tion,  and  the  liberality  of  the  age.  Where  are  our  eyes  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  king  of  Prussia  ?  Have  we  not  seen, 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  Jesuits  and  other  relig- 
ious orders  persecuted  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
the  Holy  Father  driven  into  exile,  pious  and  devoted  priests 
and  religious  massacred  or  assassinated,  and  are  not  the 
illustrious  prelates  of  Luxemburg,  Lausanne  and  Gteneva, 
Turin,  and  Cagliari  still  in  exile,  and  their  flocks  a  prey  to 
the  spoiler  ?  What  age  was  more  civilized,  in  your  sense 
of  civilization,  than  that  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian, 
or  what  people  in  modern  times  have  come  up  in  dviliza* 
tion  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the 
Pagan  Emperors  ?  Who  so  ignorant  of  history  as  to  rely 
on  what  is  called  civilization  as  a  protection  against  perse* 
cution  of  the  true  religion  ?  Who  knows  not  that,  the  more 
advanced  that  civilization  is,  the  more  hostile  it  becomes  to 
the  Church,  and  the  more  cruelly  does  it  persecute  the  true 
believers.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The  age  is  not  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  religion  than  was  that  of  Nero  or 
Decius,  and  the  religious  liberb^  which  Protestants  talk 
about  is,  as  we  have  often  told  you,  only  the  liberty  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  freedom  from  religion,  and  the  liberty 
to  oppress  it,  to  subject  it  to  the  state  or  the  mob.  Open 
your  eyes,  and  see  the  whole  so-called  liberal  party  through* 
out  the  world  mad  against  religion,  and  combining  to 
destroy  its  organization,  and  to  deliver  men  to  the  tender 
merdes  of  the  unrestrained  despot  or  the  lawless  mob,  and 
then  repose  in  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  our  enlightened 
civilization,  if  you  can.  The  age  claims  to  be  philanthropic, 
and  who  knows  not  .that  the  characteristic  of  a  professed 
philanthropist  is  to  have  a  heart  harder  than  the  nether 
mill-stone  ?  No,  my  brethren,  join  not  in  the  cant  of  the 
day,  trust  none  of  the  professions  of  religious  liberty  yoa 
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heari  come  they  from  what  quarter  they  may ;  and  above 
all,  put  no  confidence  in  our  cold,  material,  selfish,  heartless 
modem  civilization.  Bead  the  New  Testament,  read  your 
tract  on  Grace,  and  rely  no  longer  on  the  liberality  of  her« 
esy  or  infidelity,  on  the  world  or  its  children.     Recall  what 

iron  have  seen  in  England  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
earn  that  your  sole  reliance  is  on  the  truth  your  Church 
teaches  you,  and  on  her  celestial  Spouse.  We  are  perse- 
cuted, we  shall  be  persecuted,  and  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  be  persecuted,  and  to  thank  God  we  are  account- 
ed worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake ;  for  if  we  suffer  with  him, 
we  shall  reign  with  him. 

These  considerations  explain  why  it  is  Catholics  are  al- 
ways the  object  of  Protestant  persecution,  and  why  they 
always  must  be,  as  long  as  Protestantism  in  any  form  sur* 
vives ;  they  should  also  serve  to  show  how  idle  it  is,  by  any 
prevarication  or  disguise  of  Catholic  truth,  even  if  it  were 
not  sinful,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  Protestants.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh,  and  there  is  and  will  be  war  betwixt  them, 
as  long  as  the  world  stands.  We  cannot  help  it,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  cling  fast  to  the  faith,  stand  by  the 
Church  with  true  and  heroic  courage,  and  suffer  without 
complaint  whatever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  trust- 
ing that  our  good  God  will  abundantly  reward  us  hereafter 
for  all  we  niay  suffer  for  his  sake  here. 

We  have  been  carried  away  so  far  by  this  discussion 
that  we  have  wellnigh  forgotten  our  author.  He  has  writ- 
ten his  book  to  show  the  folly  of  attempting  to  put  down 
Catholicity  by  persecution.  We  agree  periectly  with  him 
that  it  is  K)lly,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  always 
foUy  with  God.  But  the  world  cannot  reign  unless  it  can 
put  down  Catholicity,  and  therefore  it  roust  always  attempt 
to  put  it  down,  either  by  seducing  or  forcing  Catholics  from 
their  allegiance.  It  can  never  succeed,  for  it  fights  against 
God ;  yet  never  will  you  persuade  it  that  it  is  not  wise,  or 
induce  it  to  desist  from  its  folly.  It  is  in  its  nature  to  fight 
against  God,  for  it  hates  him,  and  it  always  will  renew  its 
bootless  war.  But  we  wish  our  readers  here  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  religious  bigotry,  that  it  is  not  zeal  for 
religion,  that  chiefly  lights  the  fires  of  Protestant  persecu- 
tion, but  zeal  for  the  world,  and  determination  to  subordi- 
nate religion  always  and  everywhere  to  the  secular  power. 
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And  therefore  we  lose  all  the  breath  we  expend  in  declaim- 
ing against  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  in  favor  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  or  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  of  any  religion 
or  of  no  religion,  as  best  pleases  him,  which  some  two  or 
three  of  our  journalists  would  fain  persuade  the  world  is 
Catholic  doctrine.  Such  declamations  only  tend  to  ren- 
der Catholics  indifferent  to  their  faith,  or  to  inoculate  them 
with  a  false  and  fatal  liberalism,  as  experience  every  day 
proves.  They  produce  no  effect  on  Protestants,  save  so 
far  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  indications  of  a  tendency 
amongst  us  to  abandon  our  religion,  and  turn  Protestant 
or  infidel.  It  is  always  folly  to  talk  or  reason  of  Protes- 
tants, taken  as  a  body,  as  if  they  had  religion,  or  cared  a 
pin's  head  for  religion  of  any  sort.  Set  them  down  always 
as  modern  heathens,  and  go  and  preach  to  them  as  the 
Fathers  did  to  the  Gentiles,  or  you  will  never  touch  them. 
They  will  persecute  you,  if  they  have  the  power  and  re- 
gard you  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  persecuted,  until 
you  succeed  in  convincing  them  that  heathenism  is  false 
and  Catholicity  is  true,  and  that  they  are  to  live  for  heaven 
and  not  for  earth.  The  great  error  into  which  we  fall  is 
that  of  considering  Protestantism  as  a  form  of  religion,  and 
adhered  to  from  religious  motives.  If  such  was  ever  the 
case,  it  is  not  now.  With  here  and  there  an  individual  ex- 
ception, Protestants  constitute  not  a  religious,  but  a  political 
and  social  party,  and  what  they  say  in  reference  to  religion 
is  said  only  in  furtherance  of  their  secular  movements  or 
desires,  whether  they  themselves  are  distinctly  conscious 
that  it  is  so  or  not.  We  do  it  too  much  honor  when  we 
condescend  to  dispute  with  it  as  a  form  of  religious  error ; 
and  the  great  reason  why  we  do  not  dispute  it  more  suc- 
cessfully is,  that  no  small  portion  of  us  sympathize  with 
it  in  its  political  and  social  views,  that  is,  are  ourselves 
Protestants,  without  knowing  it.  The  atheistical  politics 
which  are  the  essence  of  Protestantism  have  pervaded  the 
modern  Catholic  world,  and  are  nearly  as  rife  amongst  us 
as  among  Protestants  themselves.  Our  first  work  should 
be  to  unprotestantize  ourselves,  —  a  thing  we  shall  not 
very  readily  do,  if  our  popular  writers  take  care  to  deny  or 
suppress  Catholic  truth  as  applicable  to  the  secular  or^ 
der.  Atheistical  politics  are  wellnigh  universal,  and  till  we 
abandon  them  ourselves,  we  shall  make  poor  headway 
against  Protestantism.     When  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to 
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assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  state,  and  to  maintain  that  the  secular  is  for  the  spir- 
itual, and  not  the  spiritual  for  the  secular,  —  when  we  are 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Peter  in  his  suc- 
cessors, and  deem  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  explain  away 
or  half  deny  the  Papacy,  —  what  have  we  got  to  say  to 
Protestants?    We  yield  every  thing  to  them  that  they  care 
for,  and  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them  ?     We  tell  our 
readers  again  and  fiigaiii,  that  the  theological  matters  dis- 
cussed between  Protestants  and  ud  are  not  the  real  ques- 
tions at  issue.    They  care  nothing,  as  a  body,  for  doctrines. 
They  have  no  doctrines  that  they  cannot  give  up  at  a 
moment's  warning,  if  necessary  to  secure  their  secular  suc- 
cess.    The  whole  question  turns  on  the  unity  and  catho- 
licity  of  the   Church,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.     As  that  unity  and  cath- 
olicity are  effected  and  secured  by  the  Papacy,  the  real  ob- 
ject of  attack  is  the  Pope  and  his  spiritual  authority,  under 
Grod,  over  the  whole  secular  order.     The  whole  question  is 
here.     Give  up  or  deny  that  authority,  and  you  give  up  or 
deny  all  that  Protestantism  really  opposes,  and  embrace 
practically  all  that  is  living  in  it,  and  are  Protestants  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  Protestants  are  worth  counting.     We 
must  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics,  be  truly  —  we 
like  the  word  —  Papists,  and  fearlessly  assert  the  Papal 
supremacy.      We  shall   then  get  rid   of  our  Protestant, 
heathen,    or    atheistical    politics,    and    have    a    Catholic 
ground  on  which  to  oppose  Protestantism.     This  is  the 
first  thing  necessary  for  us.     This  done,  we  become  politi* 
cally  and  socially,  as  we  are  in  faith  and  worship,  a  united 
body,  able  to  move  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  phalanx 
against  Protestantism,  and  to  produce  some  effect  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Protestants.     The  question  will  then 
be  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  we  may  hope  that  God  will 
bless  our  eiforts  to  persuade  our  Protestant  brethren  that 
they  should  no  longer  abandon  themselves  to  the  world 
which  satisfieth  not^  but  make  it  their  sole  business  to  live 
for  God  and  heaven. 

Howeter,  we  must  never  forget  that  every  age  is  a  mar- 
tyr age,  and  that  the  martyr  spirit  is  the  only  spirit  worthy 
of  the  true  Catholic.  We  like,  therefore,  the  little  book 
before  us,  as  showing  how  men  can  even  in  modern  times 
die  martyrs.     It  is  well  fitted  to  make  us  love  the  faith  for 
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which  onr  fathers  Buffered  so  mnch,  and  to  strengthen  ns 
to  endure  whatever  persecutions  for  it  the  enemy  shall  be 
permitted  to  institute  against  us.  Notwithstanding  the 
few  criticisms  we  have  ventured  on  it,  it  is  an  excellent 
little  book.  Our  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  takes  too  favorable 
a  view  of  Anglicanism  in  regarding  it  as  a  form  of  religion, 
and  is  not  quite  Ultramontane  enough  to  suit  our  taste. 
Aside  from  these  objections,  it  is  a  good  book,  written  with 
great  power,  serious  intention,  and  in  the  true  Christian 
spirit  We  thank  the  unknown  author  for  it,  and  hope  he 
will  not  let  his  pen  lie  idle.  These  are  times  when  none 
who  can  speak  for  the  truth  are  permitted  to  be  silent,  and 
especially  none  who  can  speak  so  well  as  our  author. 


Art.  III.  —  The  Piratical  Expeditions  of  American  Citizens 
against  the  Island  of  Cuba^  and  the  Relations  of  tlie 
United  Slates  with  Spain  resulting  from  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  government  and  people  have 
long  been  desirous  of  taking  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
Union.  Spain  having  very  naturaUy  refused  to  sell  it,  and 
no  plausible  pretext  having  offered  itself  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  by  the  avowed  authority  of  the  government, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  rebel 
against  their  sovereign,  and,  under  assurances  of  assistance 
from  this  country,  if  not  from  the  government,  at  least 
from  its  citizens,  to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  democratic  state,  with  a  view  to 
future  annexation.  The  most  false  and  calumnious  reports 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
have  been  circulated  to  excite  our  democratic  and  monar- 
chy-hating citizens,  and  to  prepare  them  to  fly  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Cubans,  as  to  the  rescue  of  an  ill-used  and 
oppressed  people,  and  false  and  exaggerated  accounts  have 
been  forged  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Cubans,  and  of  their 
readiness  and  determination  to  resist  and  declare  them- 
selves independent  of  the  mother  country. 

Disaffected  or  speculating  Cubans,  chiefly  residing  in 
this  country,  good  patriots  only  in  leaving  their  country,  in 
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concert  with  certain  American  speculators  and  European 
refugees,  have  been  induced  to  form  what  they  call  a  pro- 
visional government,  to  contract  loans,  to  enlist  troops,  and 
commission  officers  in  the  name  of  the  imaginary  people 
or  Republic  of  Cuba.  This  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  a  double  object;  first,  to  secure  to  these  excellent 
patriots  and  theur  American  advisers  the  plunder  of  the 
island,  and  in  case  of  success  the  power  to  oppress  its  in- 
habitants, and  second,  to  remove  any  scruples  our  citizens 
might  feel  as  to  engaging  in  an  avowedly  piratical  enter- 
prise. Our  people  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to  assist 
any  band  of  rebels,  who  profess  to  be  rebelling  against 
monarchy,  in  favor  of  democracy.  They  hold  that  all  au- 
thority emanates  from  the  people,  and  they  never  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  what  they  call  the  people  are  a 
perfect  people,  complete  and  independent,  or  are  only  a 
mob.  They  outlaw  monarchy  and  monarchists,  and  hold 
any  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  country  to  be  the 
sovereign  people,  if  they  are  only  opposed  to  monarchy  and 
in  favor  of  democracy,  although  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  wiiole  population. 
God  has  given  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  democrats, 
and  they  have  the  right,  whenever  they  please  and  are  able, 
to  oust  the  old  proprietors  and  to  take  possession  of  it.  A 
self-constituted  provisional  government,  having  no  author- 
ity even  from  the  people,  no  authority,  indeed,  but  what 
its  individual  members  assume,  is  for  them  the  sovereign 
authority  of  any  country  subjected  to  the  monarchical  form 
of  government,  and  in  it  are  vested  all  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign state,  the  power  to  form  alliances,  to  declare  war,  and 
to  make  peace.  Regognizing  thus  the  self-styled  provisional 
government  of  Cuba,  and  General  Lopez  as  its  chief,  they 
could  feel  that,  in  enrolling  themselves  under  his  banner 
and  making  piratical  expeditions  against  a  colony  of  Spain, 
they  would  engage  in  a  legitimate  war,  and  in  killing  and 
plundering  Spanish  subjects  be  only  obeying  a  legal  au- 
thority and  performing  meritorious  acts.  Under  the  pre- 
tendea  authority  of  this  pretended  government,  an  expedi- 
tion was  set  on  foot  in  1849,  in  this  country,  for  invading 
and  taking  possession  of  Cuba.  That  expedition  was  pre- 
vented from  sailing  by  the  interposition  of  the  Federal 
government ;  but  the  adventurers,  collected  at  Round  Isl- 
and, were  suffered  to  disperse  with  theur  arms,  without 
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even  so  much  as  a  reprimand  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  our  treaty  with  Spain,  and  our  own  municipal 
laws.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity,  they  with  others  as- 
sembled again  the  following  year,  and  this  time  succeeded 
in  making  a  descent  upon  the  island,  whence  they  were 
soon  forced  to  reembark  for  the  United  States.  A^in  no 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  our  government 
A  few  indictments  were  found,  but  tbey  were  all  finally 
withdrawn  by  order  of  the  government,  and  no  one  was 
prosecuted  to  conviction. 

The  checks  hitherto  experienced  from  the  government,  or 
from  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  only  served 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  so-called  liberators.  During 
the  last  summer  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  em- 
barked in  an  American  steamer,  which  cleared  in  open  day 
at  the  custx)ra'-house  at  New  Orleans  for  Cuba,  where,  to  the 
number  of  some  five  hundred,  the  majority  American  citi- 
zens, they  efiected  a  landing,  and  commenced  their  work  of 
liberation.  After  several  engagements  with  detachments 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  in  which  several  Spanish  officers 
and  soldiers  lost  their  lives,  they  were  defeated,  and  to  a 
man  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Before  the  whole  band  were  dispersed,  while  the  contest 
with  the  invaders  continued,  and  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States  were  threatened,  a  party  of  fifty,  designated 
as  Colonel  Crittenden's  party,  apparently  attempting  to 
effect  their  escape  from  the  island,  were  discovered  and  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  war-steamer,  and,  on  their  confession  of 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  gang  which  had  landed,  and  of 
having  shared  in  their  piratical  acts,  were  executed,  in  obe* 
dience  to  an  order  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  proclamation  of  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba,  issued  before  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  from  New 
Orleans,  and  with  the  unquestionable  legal  rights  of  Spain. 
When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  this  party  was  con- 
firmed in  this  country,  the  friends  of  the  expedition  were 
highly  exasperated.  A  mob  collected  at  New  Orleans,  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  consul  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 
for  his  life  in  a  prison,  seized  the  Spanish  flag,  dragged  it 
through  the  mud,  and  afterwards  burnt  it  with  every  mark 
of  indignity  and  insult,  destroyed  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
newspaper  La  Union^  and  plundered  the  shops  and  dwell- 
ings, we  believe,  of  nearly  every  Spanish  resident  in  the 
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city.  Another  mob  on  the  same  occasion  collected  at  Key 
West,  and  entered  and  plundered  the  houses  and  shops  of 
the  Spanish  residents.  At  Mobile  the  mob  attacked  and 
threatened  to  lynch  sixty^seven  persons  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  brigantine  Fernando  VIL,  wrecked  near  our  coast, 
and  who  sought  refuge  in  that  port,  and  escaped  with  their 
lives  only  through  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Span- 
ish vice-consul,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  de  Cruzat  The  Spanish 
consul,  the  Spanish  residents  in  New  Orleans  and  Key 
West,  and  the  poor  shipwrecked  women  and  children  at 
Mobile  were  guilty  of  no  offence  against  either  our  govern^ 
ment  or  our  citizens,  but  that  of  being  Spanish  subjects. 
The  atrocious  outrages  committed  upon  them  were  all  di- 
rected against  Spain,  who  was  all  sJong  the  sole  injured 
party,  and  whose  sole  oiience  was,  that  she  would  not  suffer 
without  resistance  American  citizens  to  invade  her  territory, 
and  murder  and  plunder  her  subjects,  and  that  she  did  not 
choose  to  treat  a  gang  of  captured  pirates  as  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war.  Her  offence  was,  that,  when  attacked  by 
a  robber,  she  knocked  him  in  head,  instead  of  keeping  quiet 
and  suffering  herself  to  be  robbed. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  outrages  committed  by  American 
citizens  against  Spain  and  her  unoffending  subjects.  For 
these  she  very  naturally  complains  to  the  Federal  govern^ 
ment  That  she  has  suffered  gross  injustice,  and  that  she 
is  entitled  to  indemnification,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ; 
and  we  should  suppose  that  our  government  could  not 
hesitate  to  admit  it.  For  years  our  citizens  have  been 
suffered  to  labor  to  excite  revolution  in  Cuba,  to  keep  that 
province  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uneasiness,  essentially  hurt- 
ful to  its  prosperity,  and  compelling,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  maintain  itself  there  in  a  manner  extremely  expen- 
sive and  more  embarrassing  than  war.  They  have  been 
suffered  to  invade  the  territory  of  a  friendly  state,  to  mur- 
der and  plunder  her  subjects  on  her  own  soil,  to  outrage 
her  consul,  under  the  protection  of  his  exequatur  from  our 
government,  to  insult  her  flag,  and  to  plunder  her  subjects 
peaceably  residing  amongst  us,  and,  in  violation  of  express 
treaty  stipulations,  to  attempt  the  lives  of  her  shipwrecked 
sailors  seeking  refuge  in  our  ports ;  and  we  cannot  easily 
conceive  that  the  government  can  be  so  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  justice,  or  to  its  own  honor,  as  to  refuse  to  ac* 
knowledge  these  wrongs  and  to  make  just  reparation  for 
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them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  it  has  peremptorily  refused  to 
make  any  reparation.  It  takes  the  ground,  it  is  said,  that 
it  did  all  that  any  government  is  bound  to  do  to  prevent 
the  acts  complained  of;  that  it  is  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  them,  and  therefore  owes  Spain  neither  compensation 
for  wrongs  nor  apology  for  insult ;  and  if  Spanish  residents 
have  been  wronged,  our  courts  are  open  to  them,  and  they 
are  free  to  bring  suits  and  recover  damages  against  those 
who  have  wronged  them. 

We  hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  country  and  the  credit  of 
our  institutions,  that  there  is  some  mistake  here,  and  that 
before  our  Review  issues  from  the  press  our  government 
will  have  retrieved  its  character  and  complied  with  the  too 
moderate  demands  of  Spain.  Spain  has  been  most  griev- 
ously wronged,  and,  although  the  press  seems  generally 
to  take  the  ground  said  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  we  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  our  govern- 
ment owes  her  neither  apology  nor  indemnification.  To 
pretend  it  seems  to  us  to  be  simply  adding  insult  to  injury. 
It  is  not  true  that  our  government  did  all  that  any  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  do  to  prevent  the  outrages  complained  oL 
It  was  bound  both  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  obli- 
gations of  treaty,  not  only  not  officially  to  authorize  or  to 
approve  the  wrongs  committed,  but  to  do  its  best  to  pre- 
vent them.  The  acts  done  were  in  violation  of  both  inter- 
national law  and  of  our  own  municipal  laws,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  bound  by  the  former  to  Spain,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter to  its  own  citizens,  to  prevent  them,  if  in  its  power. 
No  government  fulfils  its  obligations  to  a  foreign  power 
with  which  it  is  at  peace,  by  simply  disavowing  the  injuries 
done  by  its  subjects  to  that  power,  and  leaving  it,  if  their 
authors  chance  to  fall  into  it^  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as 
it  pleases.  Peace  between  two  states  is  not  simply  a  peace 
between  their  respective  governments,  as  governments,  but 
also  peace  between  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects,  and 
this  peace  between  their  respective  subjects  each  state  is 
bound  to  maintain  to  the  best  of  its  ability ;  and  if  either 
fails  to  prevent  its  breach,  it  is  bound  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers, or  to  deliver  them  up  to  be  punished  by  the  other ;  and 
when  the  peace  has  been  broken  through  the  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  the  government,  it  is  bound  to  make  a  just 
compensation  to  the  injured  for  the  wrong  done. 

This  is  more  especially  true  in  the  case  between  us  and 
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Spain,  because  we  are  bound  to  her  by  special  treaty  obli* 
gations.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  still  in 
force,  it  is  stipulated  that  ^Hhere  shall  be  firm  and  in- 
violable peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  her  Catholic 
Majesty,  her  successors  and  subjects,  and  the  United  States 
and  their  citizens,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places." 
By  the  fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  "  both  parties  oblige 
themselves  expressly  to  restrain,  bjf  forcCj  all  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  nations  living  within  their  boun* 
dary  ;  so  that  Spain  will  not  suffer  her  Indians  to  attack 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  Indians  belonging  to 
their  territory ;  nor  the  United  States  permit  these  last- 
mentioned  Indians  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  sub- 
jects of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  nor  her  Indians,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  " ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  article  it  is  laid  down 
that  no  ^  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
shall  apply  for  or  take  any  commission,  or  letters  of  marque 
for  arming  any  ship  or  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
the  subjects  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  or  taking  possession 
of  their  property,  from  any  prince  or  state  with  which  her 
Catholic  Majesty  shall  be  at  war ;  and  if  any  person  of 
either  nation  shall  take  such  commisssion,  or  letters  of 
marque,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  pirate." 

It  is  clear  from  these  stipulations,  that  the  United  States 
are  obliged  to  maintain  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sin- 
cere friendship  between  all  theur  citizens  and  those  of  Spain, 
to  restrain  by  force  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  borders 
from  violating  it,  and  that  they  have  declared  any  citizen, 
subject,  or  inhabitant  of  our  country,  who  shall  take  any 
commission  or  letters  of  marque  with  a  hostile  purpose  to 
Spain  from  any  power  with  which  she  is  at  war,  to  be  a  /n- 
raiey  and  to  be  punished  as  such.  The  provision  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  nations  throws  light  on  the  first  article.  The 
importance  of  restraining  our  citizens  or  subjects  from  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility  on  the  subjects  of  Spain  cannot  be 
less  than  that  of  restraining  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  special  clause  restraining  the  latter,  who 
are  not  precisely  either  citizens  or  subjects,  but  ^o^t-inde- 
pendent,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  included  under  the 
denomination  of  citizens  or  subjects,  proves  that  the  high 
contracting  parties  considered  the  obligation  of  restrain- 
ing the  former  as  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  first  article. 
The  prohibition  to  any  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  the 
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United  States  to  take  any  commission  or  letters  of  marque 
from  a  power  with  which  Spain  is  at  war,  to  prey  upon 
her  subjects  or  her  property,  can  hardly  be  restricted  sim- 
ply to  a  commission  to  arm  privateers,  but,  in  its  spirit  at 
least,  extends  to  any  commission  from  any  power  with 
which  Spain  is  at  war  to  commit  any  kind  of  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  her  or  her  subjects.  If  no  such  commission 
can  be  accepted  from  a  recognized  prince  or  state,  then,  a 
fartiorij  rtone  from  an  unrecognized  revolutionary  chief 
like  Lopez,  or  a  mere  sham  government  like  the  so-called 
**  Provisional  Government  of  Cuba." 

The  expedition  of  Lopez,  which  was  fitted  out  in  and 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  was  clearly  a  violation  of 
that  "firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship" 
between  the  subjects  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  and  our  own 
citizens  established  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795 ; 
and  as  the  government  by  entering  into  that  treaty  became 
specially  bound  for  itself  and  all  its  citizens  or  subjects, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places,  it  was  specially 
bound  to  prevent  it,  and  having  failed  to  do  so,  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  ,  It  was  bound  to  do  this,  even  under  the 
general  law  of  nations.  "  The  nation  or  the  sovereign," 
says  Vattel  (Lib.  II.  §  72),  **  ought  not  to  suffer  its  citizens 
to  do  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  another  state,  much  less 
to  offend  that  state  itself ;  and  this  not  only  because  no 
sovereign  ought  to  permit  those  who  are  under  his  com- 
mand to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
forbids  all  injuries,  but  also  because  nations  ought  mutually 
to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all  offence,  from  all 
injury,  from  all  wrong,  —  in  a  word,  from  every  thing  that 
may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.  If  a  sovereign  who  might 
keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace  suf- 
fers them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation  either  in  its  body  or  its 
members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation  than  if  he 
injured  it  himself.  In  short,  the  safety  of  the  state  and  that 
of  human  society  requires  this  attention  from  every  sover- 
eign. If  you  let  loose  the  reins  to  your  subjects  against 
foreign  nations,  these  will  behave  in  the  same  manner  to 

Jou  ;  and  instead  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  nature 
as  established  between  all  men,  we  shall  see  nothing  but 
one  vast  and  dreadful  scene  of  plunder  between  nation  and 
nation."  Certain  it  is,  then^  the  United  States  were  bound 
to  prevent  the  piratical  expedition  against  Cuba,  and  they 
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cannot,  since  they  did  not  prevent  it,  plead  that  they  did 
all  that  they  were  bound  to  do,  if  they  were  able  to  pre* 
vent  it. 

Now,  we  are  quite  sure  that  our  government  would  not 
take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  told  that  it  is  unable  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  by  international  law,  or  that  it  lacks  power 
to  enforce  upon  its  subjects  its  own  laws.  The  notori- 
ous and  undeniable  fact  is,  that  it  did  next  to  nothing  to 
prevent  the  atrocious  outrages  against  Spain  and  her  sub- 
jects. It,  indeed,  issued  some  tardy  orders  to  its  officers, 
most  of  which  came  too  late  to  be  of  service,  even  in  case 
they  had  been  obeyed;  sent  forth  certain  proclamations, 
forbidding  all  such  expeditions,  and  informing  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  should  engage  in  them  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  punishment  by  the  laws  of  their  own  country, 
and  out  of  its  protection  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  proclamations  were  word- 
ed well  enough ;  but  they  were  about  as  valuable  as  so 
much  waste  paper,  and  well  known  before  they  were  issued 
to  be  worth  not  much  more.  Who  in  this  country  retains 
respect  enough  for  any  public  authority,  to  refrain  in  con- 
sequence of  a  proclamation  from  any  act  to  which  he  is 
impelled  either  by  his  passions  or  his  interests?  Presi- 
dential or  any  other  proclamations,  except  issued  by  rebels 
or  pirates,  are  of  no  value  here,  unless  they  are  backed  up 
by  an  armed  force  adequate  to  compel  their  observance. 
Some  vessels  of  war  were  indeed,  after  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf,  but  apparently  less 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Spain  than  to  protect  our  own,  *- 
less  to  prevent  the  pirates  murdering  and  plundering  Span- 
ish subjects,  than  to  prevent  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
the  Spanish  war-vessels  from  violating  the  rights  of  peace 
against  us,  or  to  find  some  pretext  for  the  government  i1> 
self  to  interfere  against  Spain,  and,  perhaps,  take  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Call  you  this  discharging 
your  duty  to  Spain  ?  Do  you  pretend  that  having  done 
this  much  authorizes  you  to  wash  your  hands  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  to  tell  Spain  that  she  has  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  you  for  her  soil  invaded,  and  her  subjects 
murdered  and  plundered  by  your  citizens  ? 

The  government  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  proceedings  of  the  so-called  Liberators 
were  not  carried  on  in  private ;  they  were  open,  proclaimed 
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through  the  public  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and 
known  to  the  whole  country.  The  adventurers  were  en- 
rolled and  drilled  publicly  in  New  Orleans,  and  they  hardly 
even  affected  to  conceal  their  purpose  and  destination*  The 
Pampero,  on  which  they  embarked,  and  on  which  they 
were  well  known  to  be  embarked,  cleared  publicly  at  the 
custom-house  for  Cuba*  Where  was  the  vigilance  of  the 
government?  Where  were  its  lynx-eyed  officers?  It  is 
folly  to  pretend  that  the  government  was  not  well  in- 
formed, long  before  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  of  what 
was  in  preparation.  It  must  have  known  at  least  some  of 
the  principal  actors,  and  might  at  any  moment  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings,  by  simply  arresting  Lopez  and 
Sigur,  Quitman  and  Houston,  and  a  few  others.  If  it 
could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  expedition,  why  did  it  not 
order  the  Home  Squadron  to  the  Gulf  to  intercept  it,  or  to 
keep  on  the  look-out  near  the  Cuban  ports  for  which  it 
was  likely  to  sail,  to  prevent  its  landing  ?  The  government 
either  was  or  was  not  able  to  prevent  an  expedition  at- 
tempted or  renewed  for  three  successive  years,  and  avowed 
and  defended  by  many  of  the  journals  of  the  country.  If 
it  was  not,  then  it  is  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  has  no  right  to  pretend  to  negotiate  or 
to  enter  into  treaty  obligations  with  other  nations  on  the 
footing  of  equality.  But  we  will  not  make  the  humiliating 
confession  that  the  government  is  unable  to  discharge  fully 
and  promptly  all  the  obligations  of  an  independent  state, 
whether  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  special  treaty. 
A  tithe  of  the  vigilance  and  activity  it  has  displayed  in 
watching  and  defending  its  own  rights  against  Spain,  who 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  violate  any  one  of  them,  em- 
ployed in  watching  and  defeating  the  machinations  and 
gailty  measures  of  its  own  citizens  against  her,  would  have 
nipped  in  the  bud  every  hostile  expedition  attempted  within 
or  from  our  territory  against  her.  It  had  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation  at  its  command,  and  could  have  used  it  for 
this  purpose  if  it  had  chosen.  If  it  could  have  prevented 
the  expedition,  it  has  not  done  its  duty,  and  is  responsible 
to  Spain  for  whatever  wrongs  she  has  suffered  from  it. 

We  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  the  United  States 
are  less  able  to  fulfil  on  their  part  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  treaty  of  1795,  than  Spain  is  to  fulfil  them  on  her 
part     The  obligations  of  that  treaty  are  reciprocal,  and 
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Spain  on  her  part  has  religiouBly  fulfilled  them.  Even  in 
the  early  part  of  1845,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to 
her  that  war  must  soon  break  out  between  this  republic 
and  that  of  Mexico,  she  from  her  own  sense  of  duty  has* 
tened  to  issue  instructions,  that,  throughout  all  her  domin- 
ions, and  by  all  her  subjects,  the  strictest  neutrality  should 
be  observed,  and  when  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid notified  her,  in  July,  1846,  that  war  existed  between 
the  two  republics,  and  demanded  that  her  subjects  should 
be  prevented  from  taking  out  Mexican  letters  of  marque, 
she  was  able  to  inform  him  that  all  necessary  steps  for  that 
purpose  had  already  been  taken.  The  want  of  confidence 
in  Spain  manifested  by  our  government,  its  unwillingness 
to  be  satisfied  of  her  good  faith  without  actually  inspecting 
the  orders  she  had  issued,  and  its  sending  of  a  ship  of  war 
to  Cuba  to  watch  her  and  see  that  she  violated  none  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality,  and  other  matters  of  this  sort,  insolent 
in  themselves,  and  hard  to  bear  by  a  high-minded  and  hon- 
orable nation,  on  which  much  might  be  said  not  creditable 
to  the  Federal  government,  we  pass  over.  Only  one  case 
of  infiraction  by  Spanish  subjects  of  the  neutrality  enjoined, 
that  of  the  bark  Unico,  occurred  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. That  bark,  indeed,  put  to  sea  with  Mexican  letters 
of  marque,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  their  owners  having 
availed  themselves  of  pretended  letters  of  Mexican  citizen- 
ship, and  other  stratagems,  to  conceal  their  crime.  When 
we  consider  the  facilities  for  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanish  government  afforded  by  the  similarity  of  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  even  names,  between  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  it  speaks  well  for  that  government  that  only  this 
one  case  occurred  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  arts  resorted  to,  the  criminal  par- 
ties, without  any  agency  of  ours  being  needed,  and  solely 
through  the  action  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  arrested 
and  compelled  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country,  which 
of  course  include  the  treaty  of  1795.  The  bark  was  se- 
questered by  virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence,  its  crew  were 
condemned  to  a  punishment  which  they  are,  or  lately  were, 
still  undergoing,  and  the  Carmelite,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  detained  for  a  short  time  at  Barcelona,  was  declared 
to  have  the  right  of  claiming  indemnification  against  its 
owners  for  whatever  injuries  or  losses  it  had  sustained  in 
consequence  of  a  brief  detention*   In  no  instance,  since  the 
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treaty  of  1819,  has  Spain  given  our  government  the  slight- 
est cause  of  offence,  and  she  has,  notwithstanding  numer- 
ous and  grievous  insults  from  both  our  government  and 
people,  religiously  fulfilled  all  her  treaty  obligations  entered 
into  with  our  republic.  To  do  this  she  has  had  only  to 
enforce  her  own  laws  upon  her  own  subjects ;  and  all  our 
government  would  have  had  to  do,  in  order  to  have  fulfilled 
its  obligations  to  heir  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory,  was 
simply  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  own  laws  upon  its 
citizens  or  subjects.  Is  our  government,  which  claims  to 
be  a  model  government  for  all  the  world,  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  not  bound,  or  that  it  is  less  able,  to  enforce  its 
own  laws  on  its  subjects  than  Spain  is  to  enforce  her  laws 
upon  her  subjects  ? 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
loyalty  and  utmost  vigilance  of  the  government,  its  citizens 
will  break  its  laws,  and  do  injury  to  a  foreign  state,  or  to 
its  subjects ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  bound  either  to  punish 
them  or  to  give  them  up  to  the  justice  of  the  injured  party. 
Unhappily,  our  government,  in  the  case  before  us,  has  fully 
and  faithfully  done  neither.  It  has  wellnigh  quarrelled 
with  Spain  for  punishing  those  of  the  pirates  who  fell, 
without  any  agency  of  ours,  into  her  hands.  It  sent  a  ves- 
sel of  war  to  Havana,  with  orders  to  make  an  insulting  in- 
vestigation into  the  circumstances  of  the  execution  of  Crit^ 
tenden  and  his  fellow-pirates,  taken  by  a  Spanish  war- 
steamer,  and  confessedly  guilty  of  piracy  ;  and  we  have  not 
blushed  to  solicit  Spain  to  liberate  the  pirates  whom  she 
detains  as  prisoners,  but  whose  lives  her  clemency  has 
spared.  We  have  in  reality,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  last 
two  piratical  expeditions,  used  no  force  to  repress  them, 
and  we  have  punished  no  individual  implicated  in  them. 
We  have  neither  by  our  vigilance  prevented  our  own  laws 
from  being  broken  to  the  injury  of  Spain,  nor  by  our  jus- 
tice vindicated  their  breach.  We  have  failed  utterly  to 
execute  the  laws  against  men  within  our  jurisdiction,  noto- 
riously, we  may  say,  ostentatiously,  guilty  of  the  most  grave 
offences  against  them.  A  vessel  or  two  may  have  been 
confiscated ;  a  few  prosecutions  have  been  commenced 
against  individuals,  all  ending  in  smoke ;  a  couple  of  cus- 
tom-house officers  have  been  dismissed  ;  and  this  is  all,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  that  the  government  has  done  in  the 
way  of  punishing  those  of  its  citizens  guilty  of  violating 
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its  own  laws,  of  insulting  the  majesty  of  Spain,  and  of 
being  accessory  at  least  to  the  piratical  invasion  of  her  ter« 
ritory,  and  the  murder  of  her  subjects.  True,  it  arrested  at 
one  time  Lopez,  Quitman,  Henderson,  and  a  few  others ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  men  really  avowed  their  guilt, 
the  indictments  found  against  them  were  withdrawn  by 
order  of  the  government  itself,  and  they  were  suffered  to  go 
at  large,  Lopez  to  head  a  new  piratical  invasion  of  Cuba, 
and  to  receive  his  reward  from  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Does  the  government  call  this  doing  ita  duty  ?  Is  this  the 
way  Spain  treated  the  crew  of  the  Unico,  or  those  of  her 
subjects  that  violated  her  laws  to  our  prejudice  ? 

It  will  not  be  pertinent  for  our  government  to  plead  that 
it  has  done  all  that  it  was  bound  to  do,  because  it  has  done 
all  that  it  could  do  under  its  internal  laws  and  the  forms  of 
its  judicial  tribunals.  Were  this,  as  it  is  not,  the  fact,  it 
were  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Spain  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand of  us  the  exact  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  obligations, 
and  if  we  cannot  fulfil  them  with  exactitude  under  our  in- 
ternal laws,  the  constitution  of  our  courts,  and  their  rules 
of  procedure,  that  affects  neither  her  right  nor  our  duty. 
We  have  in  such  case  no  right  to  assume  the  rank  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  assuming 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  a  nation  when  we 
are  not  Other  nations  have  the  right,  in  such  case,  to 
treat  us  as  a  false  pretender,  and  to  insist  on  excluding  us 
from  the  family  of  independent  states,  and  placing  us  un- 
der guardians.  In  fact,  no  plea  of  inability  will  avail  the 
government  It  has  never  ceased  to  assure  Spain  that  her 
province  of  Cuba  was  in  no  danger  of  being  invaded  from 
our  territories ;  it  has  from  the  first  sought  to  quiet  every 
alarm  she  expressed,  and  assured  her  that  it  was  both  able 
and  willing  to  execute  the  laws,  —  that  it  both  could  and 
would  prevent  their  violation  to  her  prejudice.  We  know 
it  had  the  power  to  keep  its  promise.  The  treaty  of  1795, 
as  are  all  treaties  formed  with  foreign  nations,  is  the  law, 
and  the  supreme  law,  of  the  land,  and  the  government  has 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation  at  its  command  to  enforce 
it  It  was  its  duty  to  employ  all  the  force  necessary  to  that 
purpose,  and  if  it  had  so  done,  no  man  can  doubt  that  it 
would  have  succeeded.  The  simple  fact  is,  the  government 
did  not  lack  the  ability,  but  it  lacked  the  courage,  to  do 
its  duty.     It  trembled  before  the  influence  the  pirates  and 
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their  friends  might  exert  on  the  election  of  1852.  It  per- 
sonally wished,  no  doubt,  to  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  and 
do  justice  to  Spain,  but  it  considered  it  safer  to  wrong  her, 
and  brave  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  the  support  in  the  coming  election  of  the 
pirates  and  their  sympathizers.  The  loss  of  votes  would 
be  irreparable,  but  refusal  of  justice  to  Spain  could  at 
worst  only  lead  to  war  with  that  power,  and  that  would 
afford,  perhaps,  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  annex  them  to  the  Union,  —  the  very 
thing  desired  by  our  government  and  people,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully thus  far  attempted  by  the  piratical  expeditions 
complained  of. 

The  government,  we  say,  therefore,  and  in  saying  it  we 
are  only  repeating  its  constant  assurances  to  Spain,  could 
have  prevented  the  piratical  expeditions  against  Cuba,  if  it 
had  been  sincerely  and  earnestly  disposed  to  do  so.  We 
have  already  proved  that  it  was  bound  to  prevent  them, 
and  therefore,  not  having  done  so  when  it  could,  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Both  our  government  and  people 
seem  to  labor  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sponsibleness  of  the  state  for  the  injuries  done  by  its  citi- 
zens to  foreign  nations.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  it  is 
responsible  for  no  expedition  or  acts  of  its  citizens  against 
foreign  nations,  unless  it  formallv  approves  or  ratifies  them, 
and  that  its  official  disavowal  of  them  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
onerate itself  in  the  eye  of  international  law  from  all  blame. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact  Vattel,  indeed,  says,* 
that,  ^*-  if  a  nation  or  its  sovereign  approves  and  ratifies  the 
act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  public  concern,  and 
the  injured  party  is  to  consider  the  nation  as  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  injury  " ;  but  he  does  not  say,  and  there  is  no 
respectable  authority  that  does  say,  that  the  nation  is  an- 
swerable for  only  those  acts  of  its  subjects  which  it  eX" 
presslp  approves  and  ratifies.  A  nation,  being  bound  in 
natural  justice  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  committing  any 
injury  as  far  as  it  is  able,  is  responsible  for  all  the  injuries 
they  commit,  whether  against  their  fellow-subjects  or 
against  a  foreign  state  or  its  subjects,  in  which  it  directly 
or  indirectly  concurs,  or  in  which  it  cooperates  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively.     The  rule  here  for  nations  is  the  same 

•  lib.  II.    74. 
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with  the  rule  for  indiTidnals,  for  both  are  alike  bonnd  by 
the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  those  principles  are 
the  same  /or  both..  The  general  principle  applicable  to 
individuals,  by  which  they  may  be  held  responsible  for  the 
injuries  done  immediately  by  others,  and  for  which  they 
are  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  party,  as 
universally  held,  is  summed  up  by  a  respectable  living 
authority  in  the  following  rule*:  ^  Principium  generale  est 
eos  teneri  ad  restitutionem,  quando  efficaciter  influunt  in 
damnum,  sunt  que  illius  causa,  licet  non  unica ;  vel  quando 
non  impediunt  damnum  quod  ezjusiUia  impedire  tenentur.^  * 
We  have  already  proved  that  a  sovereign  is  held  ezjusiUia 
to  prevent  his  subjects  from  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and 
we  may  therefore  lay  it  down  that  the  sovereign  who  might, 
but  does  not,  prevent  them,  is  answerable  for  the  injury 
they  do.  The  nation  itself  stands  in  this  respect  under  the 
same  obligation  that  the  individual  does,  and  is  bound  to 
restitution  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  that  the  in- 
dividual is.  The  indiviaual  is  not,  indeed,  always  bound 
to  make  restitution  for  the  injury  to  another  which  he 
might,  but  does  not,  prevent ;  he  is  so  bound  only  when  he 
is  held  to  prevent  the  injury  exjustUia^  or  by  virtue  of  his 
state,  charge,  or  office.  ^  Hi  vero,"  says  Billuart,  ^'  tenentur 
impedire  ex  justitia,  qui  tenentur  ex  contractu  aut  quasi- 
contractu,  hoc  est,  ex  officio;  quia  qui  suscipit  officium, 
implicite  se  obligat  ad  prsestanda  ea  quas  sunt  illius  officii. 
Hinc  inferes,  prindpes^  magistraius,  gubemaiores^  preeioresj 
et  alii  quibus  incumhii  ex  officio  invigilare  tranquillUati 
comnmni  et  indcmnitati  civium^  tenentur  ad  restitutionem 
omnium  damnorum  qutB  ex  sua  negUgentia sequuntur^^  &c f 
Silvius,  as  cited  by  Billuart,  says,  <'St  princeps  aut  prator 
videat  suos  subditos  nocere  aUis  non  sibi  subditis^  et  non  im^ 
pediai  cum  potest^  tenetur  ad  restitutionem^  etsi  non  teneatur 
procurare  bonum  illorum  non  subditorum,"  because,  as  Bil- 
luart himself  adds,  "  inter  principes  et  consequenter  eorum 
preetores  interveniat  virtualis  contractus  seu  tacita  conven- 
tio  pro  bono  et  tranquillitate  communi,  ne  sui  subditi  sub- 

ditis   alterius    noceant Unde  principes  ex  justitia 

obligantur  non  solum  erga  suos  subditos^  sed  etiam  erga 
alienosJ^  ^ 

*  Carri^re,  De  Justitia^  334.     See,  also,  St.  Thomas,  Swmma^  Q.  62, 
a.  7,  who  maintains  the  same  doctrine, 
t  De  Jure  et  Jusiitia^  Diss.  VIII.  Art.  13,  ^7.  ^   t  '^^^^' 
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These  anthorities,  to  which  we  might  add  indefinitely 
were  it  necessary,  fully  sustain  us  in  saying  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice,  as  applicable  to  the  question  under 
consideration,  is,  that  the  individual  is  bound  to  restitution 
for  any  injury  which  he  is  held  exjtistitia  to  prevent,  but  does 
not  prevent  when  he  might;  consequently,  that  a  nation,  al- 
ways bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  doing  any  injury, 
is  accountable  for  all  injury  done  by  its  subjects,  which  it 
might  and  did  not  prevent,  and  therefore  is  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  injured  party.  The  rule  our  government  ap- 
pears disposed  to  follow,  and  which  Great  Britain  also  as- 
serts when  it  suits  her  convenience,  must,  then,  be  restricted, 
and  the  nation  be  held  to  have  approved  and  ratified  im- 
plicitly those  injurious  acts  of  its  subjects  which  it  might 
have  prevented,  but  did  not,  for  it  is  through  its  fault  as 
well  as  that  of  its  subjects  that  they  have  been  committed. 
A  restriction  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially 
in  a  composite  government  like  ours.  If  the  individual  cit- 
izens of  the  Union  may  injure  our  neighbors  by  invading 
their  territory  without  implicating  the  Federal  government 
any  farther  than  it  avows  or  does  not  formally  disavow 
their  acts,  nothing  prevents  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  from  doing  the  same,  and  making  war  with  its 
whole  moral  and  material  force  on  a  foreign  state  or  its 
subjects,  without  necessarily  disturbing  the  peace  relations 
between  that  power  and  us.  The  Federal  government 
would  only  have  to  disavow  the  act  of  the  State,  and  then 
we  might  see  the  edifying  spectacle  of  one  of  our  own 
States  making  war  on  a  foreign  nation  while  the  Union  re- 
mained at  peace  with  it  This  would  be  a  great  injustice, 
because  the  foreign  nation  could  not  retaliate  on  the  hostile 
State  without  making  war  on  the  Union,  which  it  could 
not  do,  because,  according  to  the  doctrine  set  up,  the  Union 
would  have  given  it  no  just  cause  of  war.  It  would  be 
very  convenient  for  us  to  carry  on  our  wars  in  this  way ; 
the  State  could  do  all  the  fighting,  and  the  Union  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  the  Federal  forces  in 
holding  the  nation  attacked  to  the  rights  of  peace  against 
us.  Something  like  this  we  have  already  seen,  although 
the  aggressors  were  not  a  State,  but  its  citizens.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  suffered  these  citizens  to  carry  on  hostilities 
against  Spain,  and  employed  its  force,  as  far  as  it  has  with 
much  effect  employed  it  at  all,  in  compelling  Spain  to  de- 
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fend  herself  against  them  witbont  violating  the  rights  of 
peace ;  thus  securing  to  its  citizens  the  rights  of  war 
against  her,  and  allowing  her  only  the  rights  of  peace 
against  them.  Under  the  doctrine  we  oppose,  a  nation 
might  remain  at  peace  with  a  foreign  power,  while  through 
its  citizens,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  officiaUy  dis- 
avowed by  the  government  if  you  will,  it  robbed  that  for- 
eign power  of  province  after  province,  till  it  had  annihilated 
its  independence,  and  annexed  its  whole  territory  to  its  own 
dominions,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Texas.  Our  citizens 
literally  stole  that  province  from  Mexico,  as  they  are  hoping 
to  steal  some  more  provinces  from  the  same  republic,  and 
as  they  still  hope  to  steal  Cuba  from  Spain.  To  say 
that  the  crime  of  that  theft  is  not  imputable  to  the  nation 
is  to  outrage  common  sense.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  citizens  of  a  country  cannot  be  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power  and  its  government  remain  at  peace  with  it  ?  A 
rule  that  would  allow  one  nation  by  the  hostile  acts  of 
subjects  to  destroy  a  foreign  state,  without  disturbing  its 
peace  relations  with  it,  is  and  can  be  no  part  of  inter- 
national law. 

We  consequently  reject  this  rule,  which  seems  invented 
only  to  give  us  virtually  all  the  rights  of  war  against  our 
neighbors,  while  we  hold  them  to  the  rights  of  peace 
against  us,  and  assert  that  an  injury  committed  by  the 
subjects  of  a  nation  which  it  might  by  the  proper  exercise 
of  its  power  prevent,  but  does  not,  is  imputable  to  the  na- 
tion itself,  for  which  it  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  aggrieved 
party.  If  we  may  believe  our  government  itself,  it  could 
have  prevented  the  injuries  that  Spain  has  received  from 
the  hands  of  American  citizens.  It  is  therefore  responsible 
for  them,  and  bound  to  make  just  and  ample  reparation 
to  Spain  for  them ;  and  it  will  be  guilty  of  gross  injustice, 
and  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world  and  every  de- 
cent man  among  its  own  subjects,  if  it  does  not 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  ground,  said  to  be 
taken  by  our  government,  mainly  as  to  its  tenableness  un- 
der international  law ;  but  the  question  itself  between  us 
and  Spain  is  to  be  decided  under  the  treaty  of  1796.  Un- 
der international  law,  even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations, we  should  be  bound  to  indemnify  Spain  for  what- 
ever injury  she  has  received  from  the  piratical  expeditions 
against  Cuba,  because  we  could  have  prevented  them  with 
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due  diligence ;  but  under  the  treaty  we  should  be  bound 
to  indemnify  Spain,  even  in  ease  we  had  done  all  that  a 
government  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  to  prevent 
them,  and  perhaps,  also,  even  under  international  law  in 
the  absence  of  treaty.  By  the  treaty  the  government  ex- 
pressly stipulates,  not  merely  that  there  shall  be  peace  be- 
tween itself  and  the  Spanish  government,  but  also  between 
its  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Spain,  without  exception  of 
persons  olr  places.  It  thus  binds  itself  specially,  and  under 
the  express  and  solemn  obligation  of  treaty,  for  each  one  of 
its  citizens,  and  pledges  its  faith  for  the  peace  of  each  one 
of  them.  Neither  the  express  nor  implied  condition  here  is 
that  it  will  do  it  if  it  can.  It  must  do  it,  or  if  it  fails,  even 
though  unintentionally  and  unavoidably,  it  must  make  just 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured.  It  has  entered  into  an 
express  contract,  and  the  peace  of  all  its  citizens,  without 
exception  of  persons  or  places,  is  what  on  its  side  it  has 
contracted.  This  peace  is  a  debt  which  it  owes  and  has 
bound  itself  to  pay  to  Spain,  and  it  must  pay  it  in  the  form 
stipulated,  or  the  damage  the  creditor  suffers  from  its  not 
paying  it  in  that  form.  There  is  no  escaping  this  conclu- 
sion. We  have  broken  the  treaty,  broken  the  contract, 
and  even  if  we  have  not  done  so  designedly,  we  must  still 
repair  the  injury  we  have  done,  and  make  a  suitable  apol- 
ogy for  it  so  far  as  not  reparable.  The  damage  we  have 
done  to  Spain  is  only  in  part  reparable ;  we  can  repair 
only  the  pecuniary  damage  ;  we  cannot  repair  the  deprava- 
tion of  those  of  her  subjects  we  have  seduced  from  their 
allegiance.  We  cannot  restore  to  life  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  mothers  the  sons,  to  wives  the  husbands, 
we  have  murdered  for  loyally  defending  her  rights,  and  for 
these  and  other  irreparable  wrongs  we  ought  to  express  our 
deep  regret,  while  we  make  ample  indemnification  for  the 
public  and  private  property  we  have  destroyed,  and  for  the 
very  heavy  expense  she  has  necessarily  incurred  in  guard- 
ing and  defending  her  possessions  against  the  machina- 
tions and  invasions  of  our  citizens.  It  is  in  this  way  Spain 
herself  interpreted  her  own  obligations  to  us  under  the 
treaty,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of  the  privateer  Unico, 
and  her  interpretation  of  the  treaty  obligations  to  her  own 
disadvantage  deserves  as  much  respect  as  our  interpretation 
of  them  in  our  favor.  She  arrested  the  offenders  against 
us,  punished  them,  and  indemnified  the  injured  party.    She 
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did  this  of  her  own  accord,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  we 
all  know  that  our  government  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  It  wonld  never  have  considered  it  a 
valid  answer  to  its  reclamations  against  the  fitting  or  sail- 
ing of  the  Unico,  that  the  Spanish  government  disapproved 
it,  and  abandoned  the  bark  and  crew  to  their  fate  if  taken  by 
one  of  our  cruisers.  If  we  insisted,  as  we  certainly  should 
have  insisted,  if  Spain  had  given  us  an  opportunity,  on  her 
arresting  the  piratical  expedition  of  her  subjects,  punishing 
the  guilty  party,  and  indemnifying  our  citizens  for  the  in- 
juries they  suffered  from  the  offences  committed,  or  threat- 
ened to  be  committed,  against  them,  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  less  is  due  from  us  to  her.  The  obligations  of 
the  treaty  are  reciprocal,  and  it  cannot  be  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  a  double  balance,  and  to 
adopt  one  rule  for  interpreting  the  obligations  of  Spain  to 
us  and  another  for  interpreting  our  obligations  to  her. 
Surely  the  Secretary  of  State  is  lawyer  enough  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  breaks 
the  contract,  though  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  damages  the  other  party  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. The  only  difference  between  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  contract  through  the  moral  fault  of  the  failing  party  and 
that  of  a  breach  without  any  such  fault  is,  that  in  the  former 
there  is  a  case  for  vindictive  justice,  or  exemplary  damages, 
and  in  the  latter  a  case  for  simply  commutative  justice,  or 
remuneration  for  the  actual  damage  suffered,  although  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  remuneration  would  give  to  the 
party  wronged  the  right  of  vindictive  justice,  which,  be- 
tween nations,  is  the  right  of  war.  Now,  as  the  injuries 
done  were  not  only  a  breach  of  the  general  law  of  nations, 
but  of  express  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that  our  govern- 
ment owes  Spain  full  Indemnification  for  them,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  committed  through  no  bad  faith, 
complicity,  or  remissness  of  our  government. 

The  other  questions  arising  out  of  these  piratical  expedi- 
tions need  not  detain  us  long.  These  are,  —  1.  The  injury 
to  the  honor  of  Spain  in  the  attack  on  her  consul  and  the 
insult  offered  to  her  flag  in  New  Orleans ;  2.  The  outrages 
committed  on  sixty-seven  shipwrecked  persons  seeking  ref- 
uge in  the  port  of  Mobile ;  and  3.  The  destruction  of  the 
property  of  Spanish  subjects  by  the  mob  in  New  Orleans 
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and  Key  West  A  grave  injury  to  the  fame  or  the  honor  of 
a  nation  has  in  all  ages  and  coantries  been  held  a  justifiable 
cause  of  war,  and  even  light  injuries  become  so,  if  the  party 
committing  them  refuses  to  make  satisfaction  for  them; 
for  such  retusal  is  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the  denial  of  jus- 
tice is  always  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  at  least  as  against 
the  party  denying  it*  A  consul,  indeed,  has  not  the  invio- 
lability of  person  or  effects  of  an  ambassador;  but  in  his 
official  capacity  he  has  in  some  sense  a  representative  char- 
acter, and  to  injure  him  as  consul  is  to  injure  his  nation; 
and  the  government  granting  him  his  ezeqtuUur  is  bound  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  receives.  The  national 
flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation,  and  to  insult  it  is  to  insult 
the  nation  itselL  Clearly,  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
consul  and  the  Spanish  flag  at  New  Orleans,  the  honor  of 
Spain  was  wounded,  and  our  government  owes  her  repara- 
tion and  apology.  Nations  are  accustomed  to  guard  their 
honor  with  great  jealousy,  and  it  is  proper  that  they  should. 
A  nation  that  suffers  its  honor  to  be  attacked  with  impu- 
nity confesses  thereby  either  her  insensibility  to  her  own 
honor  or  her  inabilitv  to  vindicate  it  In  either  case  she 
exposes  herself  to  insult  and  invasion,  which,  since  it  is  an 
injustice  to  her  subjects,  she  is  bound  to  prevent,  if  in  her 
power.  It  is  also  against  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of 
nations  that  any  one  nation  should  be  constantly  open  to 
insult  and  invasion  from  her  neighbors,  and  therefore  every 
nation  is  bound  to  its  own  subjects  and  to  the  general 
family  of  nations  to  respect,  and,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  to 
cause  to  be  respected,  its  own  honor.  No  nation  is  more 
ready  than  our  own  to  resent  insults  to  our  national  honor. 
Who  knows  not,  that,  if  the  cases  had  been  reversed,  and 
our  consul  and  flag  had  been  insulted  at  Havana  or  Bar- 
celona, instant  satisfaction  would  have  been  demanded, 
and,  if  refused  or  delayed,  the  whole  press  of  the  country 
would  have  called  upon  the  government  to  declare  war 
against  Spain.  The  evils  of  war  are  great ;  but  the  loss 
of  national  honor  is  greater.  Yet  we  may  do  well  to  re- 
member that  we  may  lose  our  honor  by  refusing  to  respect 
the  honor  of  others,  as  well  as  by  being  remiss  in  vindicate 
ing  our  own.     It  is  well  to  demand  nothing  but  justice, 

•  Vide  Saai«K,  De  Bell.  Traa.  de  OuaritaU.   Disp.  XIIL  sect  iv.    AIbo^ 
2Reg.x. 
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and  to  submit  to  no  injustice,  but  it  is  better  to  adopt  for 
our  rule,  Do  no  wrong,  and  submit  to  none.  This  last  is 
the  rule,  not  for  individuals,  for  they  are  often  required  to 
submit  to  injustice ;  but  for  states,  because  the  mission  of 
the  state  is  to  protect  and  yindicate  the  rights  and  interests 
of  its  subjects. 

The  Spanish  brigantine  Fernando  VII.  was  wrecked  last 
August  on  our  coast,  and  the  persons  on  board,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-seyen,  sought  refuge  in  the  port  of  Mobile,  and 
were  there  attacked  by  the  mob,  inhumanly  treated,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  escaped  being  lynched  only  through  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Spanish  vice-consul.  The 
outrages  upon  them  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, of  the  international  law  of  all  Christian  nations, 
and  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.  We  will  here  simply  cite 
the  sixth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  conmrmed 
by  that  of  1819. 

^^  Art.  VI.  Each  party  shall  endeavor,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  to  protect  and  defend  all  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  within  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  shall  use  all  their 
efforts  to  recover,  and  cause  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owners,  their 
vessels  and  effects  which  may  have  been  taken  from  them  within 
the  extent  of  their  said  jurisdiction,  whether  they  are  at  war  or  not 
with  the  power  whose  subjects  have  taken  possession  of  the  said 
effects." 

"  Art.  X.  When  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecked, 
foundered,  or  otherwise  danmged,  on  the  coasts  or  within  the  domin- 
ion of  the  other,  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  shall  receive, 
as  well  for  themselves  as  for  their  vessels  and  effects,  the  same  as- 
sistance which  would  be  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where 
the  damage  happens,  and  shall  pay  the  same  charges  and  dues 
only  as  the  said  inhabitants  would  be  subject  to  pay  in  a  like  case  : 
and  if  the  operations  of  repair  would  require  that  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  cargo  be  unladen,  they  shall  pay  no  duties,  charges,  or 
fees  on  the  part  which  they  shall  relade  and  carry  away." 

What  has  our  government  to  say  to  this  ?  Will  it  pre- 
tend that  it  owes  no  satisfaction  for  these  outrages  ? 

The  government  owes  indemnification  to  the  Spanish 
residents  for  their  property  destroyed  by  the  mob.  In  jus- 
tice, and  we  believe,  in  most  civilized  states,  in  law,  the 
state  is  held  to  indemnify  its  subjects  for  the  destruction  of 
their  property  by  mobs ;  for  the  state  is  held  ex  officio  to 
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prevent  all  mobs  and  riotons  assemblies  of  its  subjects. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  government  itself,  and 
its  obligation  in  this  respect  is  the  same  to  foreigners  resid- 
ing on  its  territory  and  under  its  protection  as  to  its  own 
subjects.  It  will  not  answer  for  the  government  to  say 
that  it  could  not  prevent  the  mob,  and  therefore  is  not  an- 
swerable for  its  consequences,  for  it  was  its  duty  to  prevent 
it,  and  if  it  could  not,  though  free  from  moral  blame,  it 
would  still  be  bound,  as  far  as  able,  to  repair  the  evil,  by 
pecuniary  indemnification  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  government  in  the  present  case*  did  not  try  to  prevent 
the  mobs.  No  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  in 
either  place  to  prevent  or  quell  them.  In  this  case,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  authority  bound  as  between  ourselves 
to  prevent  or  quell  the  mob  was  the  Federal  authority  or 
the  State  authority ;  for  the  Federal  authority  is  the  only 
public  authority  in  the  country  that  foreigners  are  permit- 
ted to  know,  and  it  is  answerable  to  them  for  whatever  the 
public  authority  of  the  country  can  be  held  answerable  for. 
For  internal  and  domestic  purposes  the  public  authority 
with  us  is  divided  between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  several  State  governments,  but  in  regard  to  foreign 
powers  it  is  not  divided,  and  the  Federal  government  is  the 
supreme  and  only  public  authority  of  the  country.  Hence 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  accustomed  to  say.  Internally  and  in  re- 
lation to  ourselves  we  are  many  independent  governments; 
externally  and  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  we  are  one 
government  or  state.  The  Federal  government  is  as  an- 
swerable to  foreign  governments  for  the  public  delinquen- 
cies of  the  States  as  if  they  were  its  own.  There  certainly 
was  public  delinquency,  and  therefore  as  to  Spain  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  though  in  fact,  as  a  domestic 
question,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Then,  again,  is  our  government,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
proposes  itself  as  a  model  to  the  whole  world,  prepared  to 
concede  that  it  cannot  prevent  or  quell  mobs,  nor  maintain 
either  the  external  or  internal  order  and  tranquillity  of  its 
subjects  ?  The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  Key  West 
were  no  doubt  exasperated,  though  unjustly  exasperated. 
But  were  not  the  Cubans  also  exasperated  ?  Spain  had 
given  American  citizens  no  cause  of  exasperation  ;  all  the 
wrong  had  been  done  by  them  against  her,  and  all  the 
causes  of  exasperation  were  of  their  own  creating.     Yet, 
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not  content  with  doing  foul  injustice  to  Spain,  they  rise  in 
wrath,  and  wreak  their  fury  on  unoffending  Spanish  resi- 
dents. How  was  it  on  the  other  side  ?  The  press  of  this 
country  was  teeming  with  abuse  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  Cuba.  Men  from  this  country,  enrolled  un- 
der officers  who  had  served  in  our  army,  connected  with 
men  high  in  office  under  the  Federal  government,  cheered 
on  by  the  press  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were 
on  the  island  murdering  and  plundering  Spanish  subjects, 
without  the  least  right  and  without  the  least  provocation. 
And  yet  there  was  no  mob,  no  rising  of  the  populace ;  the 
laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and  not  a  single  outrage  was 
committed  on  the  American  consul  or  a  single  American 
resident.  Had  oar  government  less  power  to  enforce  its 
laws  and  to  protect  the  Spanish  consul  and  Spanish  resi- 
dents against  its  citizens,  who  had  no  cause  of  exasperation 
but  their  own  crimes,  than  Spain  had  to  enforce  her  laws 
and  to  protect  the  American  consul  and  American  resi- 
dents against  her  subjects,  who  had  so  many  just  causes 
of  exasperation  against  Americans  ?  If  so,  pray  tell  us  in 
what  consists  the  boasted  superiority  of  American  republi- 
canism. 

We  call  the  Spaniards  cruel  and  bloodthirsty ;  but  how 
favorably  does  their  conduct  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Americans  ?  The  latter  are  willing,  unprovoked,  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  inXo  a  country  with  which  their  government 
professes  to  be  at  peace,  to  murder  innocent  people  with 
whom  they  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and,  when  checked, 
they  wreak  their  unprovoked  wrath  on  the  peaceable  sub- 
jects of  the  unoffending  country  within  their  reach,  plunder 
them  of  their  property,  and  threaten  and  endanger  their  very 
lives.  Turn  now  to  your  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Spaniards. 
The  Spanish  troops,  it  is  proved  to  you  on  all  hands,  after 
they  had  received  orders  to  grant  quarters,  treated  the  pris- 
oners they  took,  whose  hands  were  still  red  with  the  blood 
of  their  murdered  officers  and  comrades,  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  humanity,  sharing  with  them  their  humble 
pittance,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  solace  their  suffer- 
ings. The  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  to  the  hospitals 
and  tenderly  nursed;  the  others  were  imprisoned  in  airy 
rooms,  and  every  indulgence  was  allowed  them  compatible 
with  their  safety  ;  their  friends  were  permitted  to  visit 
them,  and  all  their  little  wants  were  carefully  attended  to. 
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Surely  words  have  lost  their  meaning  when  we  call  Span- 
iards cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  vindictive,  and  ourselves  mild, 
humane,  and  forgiving.  A  more  cruel,  barbarous,  or  vindic- 
tive people  than  our  own,  when  their  passions  or  interests 
are  excited,  it  perhaps  would  be  hard  to  find  among  civ- 
ilized nations.  We  are  vain  boasters,  and  boast  always  of 
the  virtues  which  we  lack. 

It  is  reported  that  our  government  has  suggested  that  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  Spain  herself  has  not  given  us 
offence,  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  in 
executing  Crittenden  and  his  associates  without  the  for- 
malities of  trial,  as  secured  by  that  article  to  American  cit- 
izens seized  for  committing  offences  against  her  within  her 
jurisdiction.  We  can  hardly  believe  this.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  we  had  previously  violated  that  treaty,  and  the 
violation  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  party  dispenses 
the  other.  We  cannot  suffer  our  citizens  in  violation  of 
treaty  and  of  international  law  to  wage  war  against  her, 
and  bold  her  to  the  rights  of  peace  against  us.  We  cannot 
own  those  who  from  our  territory  wage  war  against  her, 
and  claim  for  them  any  rights  secured  by  treaty  to  Amer^ 
ican  citizens,  without  avowing  ourselves  responsible  for 
their  deeds.  Our  citizens,  when  they  turn  pirates,  cease  to 
be  citizens,  and  when  it  is  once  evident  that  they  have 
turned  pirates,  our  government  can  claim  for  them  no  right 
of  citizenship.  If  the  fact  of  piracy  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished against  them,  our  government,  unless  it  would  avow 
itself  their  accomplice,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  and  no  ques- 
tion can  arise  under  the  treaty  as  to  the  forroaUty  of  their 
trial,  or  the  tribunal  before  which  they  are  tried.  Critten- 
den and  his  party  were  undeniably  pirates,  the  moment 
they  embarked  in  the  Pampero  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
or  at  least  the  moment  they  landed  on  the  island,  and  from 
that  moment  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
they  were  outlawed  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  Spain  was 
free  to  capture  them  within  her  own  jurisdiction  or  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  her  own 
pleasure,  without  offence  to  us  or  to  any  other  state,  be- 
cause pirates  are  of  no  nation,  but  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind.  The  most  our  government  had  any  right  to 
do  was  to  ascertain  the  simple  fact  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  land  on  the  island  as  a  part  of  the  piratical  expedition, 
an  inquiry  not  under  the  treaty,  but  under  the  law  of  na- 
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tions,  and  that  inquiry  could  be  answered  affirmatiYeiy  at 
once,  by  their  own  confession.  That  fact  is  certain,  unde- 
nied,  and  undeniable,  and  nobody  pretends  to  doubt  it 
The  goyernment  can  go  no  further.  To  claim  for  them 
after  this  any  right  secured  to  American  citizens  by  treaty 
is  to  make  their  crime  its  own.  The  government,  there- 
fore, we  must  believe,  since  it  has  disavowed  their  crime, 
has  not  suggested  the  possibility  of  any  question  of  the 
sort  alleged. 

It  is  also  said  that  our  government  has  interceded  or  is 
interceding  with  the  government  of  Madrid  to  liberate  the 
pirates  whose  lives  she  has  spared,  but  whom  she  retains 
as  convicts.  This  we  suppose  must  be  true,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  believe  it  These  convicts  were  criminals  under 
our  laws,  and  we  were  ourselves  bound  to  Spain  to  pun-* 
ish  them ;  and  now  we  beg  Spain,  against  whom  they  have 
committed  the  most  grievous  offences  known  to  the  law  of 
nations,  to  oblige  us  by  pardoning  them.  Nay,  we  have, 
if  reports  can  be  trusted,  almost  demanded  their  liberation 
as  a  right,  by  making  it  a  condition  of  our  consenting  to 
make  some  slight  acknowledgment  of  our  wrongs  to 
her!  This  is  carrying  impudence  to  its  extreme,  and 
places  our  government  in  the  most  mortifying  light  It 
proves  it  deserving  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world,  for  it 
proves  that,  whatever  its  professions,  it  sympathizes  with 
their  crimes.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  the  government,  though 
it  would  appear  to  be  just,  really  applauds  their  deeds,  or 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  been  successful.  For 
her  own  security  and  our  honor,  we  hope  Spain  will 
refnse  to  listen  to  the  intercession.  She  has  treated  the 
pirates  too  leniently ;  and  if  she  supposes  that  by  leniency 
she  wmU  make  a  favorable  impression  on  our  countrymen, 
and  make  them  less  hostile  to  her,  she  entirely  mistakes 
their  character.  Is  she  not  a  monarchy?  Does  she  not 
profess  the  Catholic  religion  ?  As  long  as  she  is  the  one, 
or  professes  the  other,  and  has  any  territory  on  which  we 
can  speculate  or  which  we  can  annex  to  the  Union,  let  her 
be  assured  that  her  only  security  from  piratical  attacks  is 
in  her  pov^r  to  enforce  her  rights,  and  in  her  not  suffer- 
ing a  single  hostile  invader  of  her  soil  to  escape  with 
impunity,  —  we  would  say  with  his  life. 

When  we  had  written  thus  far,  We  received  the  Annual 
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cans,  who  wished  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  expe- 
dition  without  exposing  their  own  breasts  to  Spanish  bul* 
lets,  or  their  necks  to  the  halter  ?  No,  for  very  shame's 
sake  let  us  not  attempt  to  make  foreign  refugees,  who 
have  sins  enough  of  their  own  to  answer  for,  the  scape- 
goat of  our  own  delinquencies.  For  the  expeditions  fitted 
out  from  our  country  the  Anglo-Americans  are  alone  re- 
sponsible ;  for  if  we  had  shown  ourselves  a  law^loving  and 
a  law-abiding  people,  foreign  rebels  and  traitors  would  nev- 
er have  dared  come  here  to  organize  expeditions  against 
powers  with  whom  our  government  is  at  peace.  We 
must  ourselves  bear  the  shame  of  these  piratical  expedi- 
tions, and  our  wisest  way  is  to  suffer  the  shame  to  lead  us 
to  repentance  and  reformation. 

The  President  half  hints,  and  the  country  generally,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  press,  holds,  that  if  the  Creole  pop- 
ulation had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  really  fighting  for 
independence  of  the  mother  country,  it  would  have  excused, 
if  indeed  it  would  not  have  fully  justified,  the  invaders. 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  eviL  The  United  States,  govern- 
ment and  people,  hold  that  in  such  cases  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  for  who  will  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  rebels. 
Nay,  they  go  further,  and  hold  that  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  interfere  to  establish  popular  institutions  wherever 
they  please,  although  they  may  be  restrained  from  doing 
so  by  prudential  reasons ;  and  the  Message  clearly  hints 
that  the  government  is  preparing  to  enlist  in  a  Jacobinical 
war  for  the  propagation  of  democracy,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  preparing  to  attack  our 
principles, «- a  pretext  without  the  slightest  foundation* 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  the  right  of  self-defence, 
and  our  conduct  may  force  them  to  combine  to  resist  our 
lawless  and  revolutionary  interference  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  but  not  to  make  any  attack  on  us*  Mr.  Webster's 
letter  to  the  Austrian  Charg6  d' Affaires  was  of  course  a 
declaration  of  hostility  to  all  Continental  monarchical  gov- 
ernments, and  was  intended  to  advertise  them  that  this 
oountrv  and  all  its  influence  would  be  thrown  on  the  side 
of  their  rebellious  provinces  and  subjects.  That  was  no 
after-dinner  letter ;  it  was  the  expression  in  an  official  form 
of  the  long  entertained  and  settled  hostility  of  its  author  to 
the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe,  excepting  always 
the  9iam-monarohy  of  Great  Britain.    The  interposition  of 
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the  administration  and  of  Congress  in  the  liberation  of 
Kossuth,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  aiding 
the  Red-Republican  conspiracy  organized  throughout  all 
Hurope,  proves  that  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  take  that  letter  as  the  official  expression  of 
their  convictions  and  resolution.  The  conduct  of  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James,  in  relation  to 
the  reception  of  Kossuth,  although  his  opportune  sickness 
prevented  him  from  directly  committing  his  government, 
and  the  speech  of  ex-Secretary  Walker  at  the  Kossuth 
banquet  at  Southampton,  indicate  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  cooperate  fully  with  ours.  This  it 
is  expected  will  provoke  Austria  and  Russia  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  us,  and  these  precautions  which  we  pro- 
voke are  to  be  made,  as  is  more  than  hinted  in  the  Mes- 
sage, pretexts  for  active  interference  in  behalf  of  European 
rebels,  more  especially,  we  presume,  in  behalf  of  Hungary, 
although  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. 

Now,  so  long  as  both  government  and  people  hold  these 
views  and  such  a  course  just,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  our 
people  will,  any  further  than  they  deem  it  prudent,  respect 
the  rights  of  nations.  It  is  idle  for  the  President,  avowing 
principles,  as  he  does  in  his  Message,  identical,  although 
less  broadly  expressed,  with  those  of  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  State  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  talk 
against  such  expeditions  as  that  against  Cuba.  He  must, 
if  he  would  speak  with  effect,  condemn  the  principle  on 
which  the  American  people  justify  it  As  long  as  he  pro- 
claims, whether  through  his  Message  or  the  official  cor- 
respondence of  his  Secretary  of  State,  that  principle,  he 
only  sanctions  the  expeditions  he  condemns.  The  grand 
error  of  our  government  and  people  is  that  they  outlaw,  in 
their  own  minds,  all  monarchical  governments,  and  there- 
fore render  it  lawful  for  who  will  to  make  war  on  them  or 
their  subjects,  —  subject  only  to  prudential  restraints.  This 
serves  our  people  as  a  pretext  for  any  scheme  of  robbery 
and  plunder  they  choose  to  undertake.  It  is  not  that  in 
general  they  care  whether  other  countries  are  monarchical 
or  democratic,  but  that  they  must  have  some  sort  of  cloak 
for  their  depredations  upon  the  possessions  of  others. 
The  real  motive  is  the  sordid  thirst  for  gold,  or  the  in- 
sane desire  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Union,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  wealth  that  fortunate  speculators  may  acquire. 
No  check  to  their  land-stealing  can  be  put  till  every  pre- 
text is  removed,  and  they  are  obliged  to  call  their  acts  by 
their  real  name.  Then,  perhaps,  there  will  be  found  honest 
men  enough  in  the  country  to  make  them  desist 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space.  We  have  spoken 
strongly,  and  have  not  spared  our  countrymen ;  we  have 
done  so,  because  as  a  Christian  and  a  patriot  we  could 
not  do  otherwise.  We  love  our  country,  but  we  blush 
for  the  immorality  of  our  countrymen.  We  have  been 
severe  on  the  government,  but,  culpable  as  it  has  been  and 
is,  we  believe  it  far  better  than  the  active  and  influential 
portion  of  the  people  it  represents.  The  active  mass  of 
our  people,  those  who  influence  public  affairs  and  give 
tone  and  character  to  the  country,  we  believe  to  be  utterly 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion  or  morality,  and  capable  of 
any  iniquity  demanded  by  their  interests  or  their  passions. 
They  are  ingenious,  skilful,  energetic,  but  in  transferring 
the  property  of  others  to  themselves.  The  boasted  skill 
and  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent  have 
been  most  strikingly  displayed  in  land-stealing.  The  word 
is  hard,  we  know  it,  but  it  is  true.  We  started  with  fair 
and  honorable  principles  towards  foreign  nations,  for  then 
we  were  weak,  and  must  solicit,  not  command.  Now  we 
fancy  ourselves  strong,  and  we  are  strong,  and  there  is  no 
nation  that  could  have  a  war  with  us  without  suffering 
severely.  We  are  strong,  and  we  believe  ourselves  even 
stronger  than  we  are,  and  we  become  overbearing  and 
aggressive,  especially  to  our  weaker  neighbors.  We  are 
strong,  and  we  are  preparing  to  usex)ur  strength,  in  defiance 
of  honor  and  justice,  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
know  that  we  gain  no  friends  by  saying  this ;  we  know 
that  we  war  against  our  own  interest  in  saying  it ;  but  it 
is  true,  and  it  is  true  that  it  was  said  by  an  American,  not 
in  wrath  or  exultation,  but  in  true  love  and  deep  sorrow. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  amend  our  faults,  and  to  return  to 
the  paths  of  justice  and  honor.  At  present  both  are  aban- 
doned ;  law  receives  no  respect ;  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions are  thrown  off,  and  we  are  heedless  of  every  duty 
that  it  does  not  please  us  to  perform.  Can  things  continue 
thus  with  us,  and  we  not  rush  to  speedy  destruction  ? 

We  claim  to  be  an  order-loving  and  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple ;  yet  no  law  here  can  be  enforced  that  is  not  backed  by 
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public  sentiment.  What  you  call  your  nentrality  laws  are 
every  day  violated  with  impunity.  Your  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  have  you  fairly  executed  it  in  a  single  locality  where 
public  opinion  was  strongly  against  it  ?  Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  convicting  a  single  one  of  those  who  have  noto- 
riously conspired  to  resist  its  execution?  Let  us,  my 
countrymen,  cease  boasting,  and  endeavor  to  see  ourselves, 
for  once,  as  we  really  are.  Be  assured  that  we  have  ample 
reason  to  humble  ourselves  collectively  and  individually,  as 
really  the  most  lawless  and  shameless  people  on  the  globe, 
that  claims  to  be  ranked  among  civilized  nations.  We 
have  forgotten  God,  we  have  bowed  low  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon ;  and  in  vain  do  we  trust  to  our  riches  and  our 
material  prosperity.  These  will  not  save  us.  The  pride 
and  selfishness,  the  insensibility  to  honor,  the  indifference 
to  all  lofty  moral  principle,  because  so  universal,  are  dan- 
gerous enemies,  not  merely  to  our  virtue,  but  to  our 
national  existence.  Let  us  remember  that  justice  exalteth 
a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  Let  us  re- 
member that  no  nation  can  long  prosper  that  disregards 
virtue,  and  that  gives  loose  reins  to  every  base  or  sordid 
passion  of  corrupt  nature.  It  is  to  recall  these  things  to 
the  remembrance  of  our  countrymen  that  we  have  written 
as  we  have,  and  it  matters  little  what  they  do  or  say  to  us 
if  they  will  only  profit  by  what  we  have  written.  Their 
own  consciences  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  spoken 
nothing  of  them  that  is  not  true,  and  which  may  not  be 
said  without  malice. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that  we  believe 
our  countrymen  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  de- 
serve to  be  censured.  Other  nations  have  their  faults,  as 
well  as  we  purs,  but  it  is  our  business  to  ascertain  and  cor- 
rect our  own  faults,  not  theirs.  We  are  a  young  people, 
and  seldom  is  it  that  a  people  grows  more  virtuous  as  it 
grows  older,  stronger,  and  wealthier.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
large  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  abound  in  the 
human  virtues,  but,  unhappily,  they  have  little  to  do  with 
public  affairs,  and  it  is  the  lawless,  the  grasping,  the  vicious, 
that  give  a  tone  to  our  national  character,  and  determine 
our  public  policy. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  VHalie  Rouge ^  ou  Hisioire  des  BivobUions 
de  Rome^  etc.  Par  lb  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  Paris. 
1850. 

2.  Republique  et  RoyauU  en  lUUie,  Par  J.  Mazzini.  Paris. 
1850. 

3.  Glances  cU  Europe^  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Oreat 
Briiainy  France^  Ilalyy  Switzerland^  SfC.^  during  the  Sum^ 
mer  of  1851.  By  Horace  Oreeley.  New  York :  De 
Witt  &  Davenport     1851.    8vo.    pp.350. 

4.  Westminster  Review^  Januan/j  1851.    Art  VIL 

'*  Cits.  The  ides  of  March  we  come  ! 
^  Sooth.  Ay,  Cesar ',  but  not  gone  !  '* 

Europe  is  again  in  labor.  She  will  again  bring  forth  a 
mouse,  but  not  without  dealing  death  among  the  people 
who  stand  near  to  witness  the  event  Curious  by-standers 
at  a  riot  are  commonly  the  first  victims  when  the  order  to 
fire  is  given.  The  authors  of  the  troubles  of  1848  are  safe, 
in  London,  with  full  purses,  and  with  full  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  replenish  them,  and  to  creep  out  of  danger 
in  1852,  as  they  did  before.  Meanwhile  the  innocent  or 
indifferent  inhabitants  are  left  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  re- 
pair their  ruined  dwellings  or  fortunes  in  season  for  the 
second  coming  of  Mazzini. 

Europe  is  apparently  on  the  eve  of  another  general 
outbreak.  It  is  probable  that  only  the  accidental  circum* 
stance  that  the  French  Presidential  election  will  not  take 
place  until  May,  1852,  has  prevented  the  signal-trumpet 
from  sounding  until  now.  The  revolutionary  forces  are 
well  drilled,  and,  as  they  are  at  present  a  defeated  party, 
they  are  obedient  to  their  leaders.  Mazzini  has  bor- 
rowed large  sums  of  money,  and  he  has  chosen  an  in- 
genious method  for  increasing  those  sums.  He  reaches 
the  bottom  of  purses,  as  less  distinguished  highwaymen 
do,  through  the  mortal  fears  of  their  owners.  His  is  a 
life  insurance  company  for  the  coming  struggle.  Who- 
soever takes  stock  will  have  reasonable  security  that  bis 
life  will  be  spared  by  the  revolutionists.  All  others  are 
at  the  mercy  of  Mazzini,  and,  if  they  be  good  Christians 
or  loyal  subjects,  their  doom  is  spoken.  The  borrowed 
money  will  be  repaid  when  the  Triumvirs  once  more  sit  in 
their  chairs  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.     Wherefore  Mazzini, 
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in  a  recent  prodamation,  warns  Europe  that  the  hoar  it 
beginning  to  strike. 

Kossuth,  at  the  present  moment  the  revolutionary  idol 
of  failing  Europe,  repeats  the  antiphon  chanted  by  the 
Italian  contpimtor.  He,  too,  in  a  recent  speech,  assured 
his  delighted  English  hearers  that  the  hour  bad  come,  and 
the  man*  This  quiet  confidence  of  the  leaders  and  the 
silence  of  their  men  may  possibly  be  only  a  thing  de- 
signed to  frighten  the  kings  and  their  peaceable  subjects. 
The  cry  of  Wolf !  may  be  raised  when  the  wolf  has  no 
serriceable  daws  or  teeth.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
conspirators  are  confident  of  success.  Their  secret  clubs 
are  organized  in  every  town  and  hamlet  The  elements  in 
their  favor  are  numerous ;  the  adverse  elements  are  either 
unknown  or  omitted  in  their  calculations.  The  govern- 
ments appear  to  be  satisfied  that  the  boasting  language  of 
the  revolutionbts  is  predicated  on  men,  money,  and  arms, 
a  good  basis  for  boasting.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  representatives  of  France,  tells  them  plainly 
that  the  cloud  is  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  that 
France  must  get  ready,  seeing  that  the  storm  is  near.  The 
other  great  powers  of  the  Continent  have  their  soldiers,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  prepared  to  march  to  any  point,  at 
any  moment  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  suffident  evidence 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  1852  will  be  the  prophetic  year 
of  blood. 

France,  Hungarv,  and  Italy  have  been  selected  as  the 
fidds  of  battle,  and  the  conspirators  in  each  country  daim 
the  privilege  of  opening  the  fight 

It  is  true  that  a  powerful,  restless,  and  disappointed 
minority  in  France  is  in  favor  of  a  new  revolution.  But 
the  aspect  of  French  politics  is  not  very  disheartening  to  a 
cool  observer.  The  present  government  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  a  circumstance  which  democrats 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  an  authoritative  decision  of 
the  nation.  The  opposition  of  the  French  Reds  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  proves  that  they  are  not  even  democrats, 
but  terrorists.  The  majority  of  deputies  sent  to  represent 
the  French  nation  are  pledged  to  the  conservation,  at  least, 
of  what  is  left  of  France.  The  President  seems  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  daqgers  which  beset  France,  and  convinced 
that  his  government  is  able  to  solve  any  doubts  or  diffi- 
enlties  which  Ledru  Bollin  and  his  companions  may  have 
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prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  French  army.  Ledru 
Rollin  may  be  strong,  but  the  nation  is  stronger,  and  the 
President  is  strongest.  His  recent  by-play  with  the  revo- 
lutionists, with  reference  to  the  electoral  law,  is  an  exqui- 
site movement  in  its  way.  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  better 
man  than  most  persons  were  willing  to  admit,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  1852  will  develop  in  him  things  for 
which  few  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit  now.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  is  a  cautious  statesman,  and  he  has  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  not  of  their  representatives, 
ready  to  support  his  measures.  The  only  real  obstacle  is 
the  constitutional  check  upon  the  permanence  of  his  gov- 
ernment But  a  constitution  in  France  does  not  mean 
what  constitutions  mean  in  other  countries.  It  was  made 
to  order  during  a  revolution,  and  before  the  mob  of  Paris 
had  ceased  to  claim  the  right  to  speak  for  the  nation. 

And  in  enumerating  the  grounds  for  hope  in  the  triumph 
of  law  over  terrorism  in  France,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  every  one  of  the  anarchists  is  also  an  atheist, 
an  enemy  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  that  the  incense  of 
sacrifice  and  of  prayer  daily  ascends  from  France  to  the 
Ruler  of  nations,  that  he  may  deliver  the  people  from  ene- 
mies who  never  sowed  any  thing  but  evil,  and  never  reaped 
any  thing  but  a  harvest  for  themselves.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  prospects  of  France  are  not  very  dark. 

Hungary  would  not  move  if  she  could,  and  could  not  if 
she  would.  There  are  disaffected  persons  in  Hungary. 
There  are  men  who  yet  look  upon  Kossuth  as  a  hero. 
These  are  a  portion,  perhaps  a  smaU  majority,  of  the  half- 
spurs,  the  untitled  Magyar  nobles,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  Protestants.  They  are  the  race  which  betrayed  Hun- 
gary to  the  Turk  three  times.  It  was  their  fault  that  Hun- 
gary is  a  country  now  twice  conquered  by  Austrian  arms. 
The  whole  Magyar  race  are  a  minority  in  Hungary.  The 
Sclaves,  who  are  the  majority,  are  not  disposed  to  rebel 
against  a  government  which  liberated  them  from  the 
Magyar  domination  of  a  thousand  years.  The  Magyars 
themselves  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant circumstance  that  the  radical  press  has  not  even  in- 
vented a  story  to  tell  against  the  Austrian  administration 
of  affairs  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  not  unsafe  to 
hazard  the  conjecture,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
have  never  been  governed  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to 
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themselves  as  they  have  been  since  the  victory  of  Austria 
over  Magyardom.  And  there  are  other  considerations 
which  may  serve  to  induce  the  conclusion  that  Kossuth 
will  be,  for  the  third  time,  a  disappointed  demagogue. 
Austria  has  made  her  peace  with  Rome.  This  one  circum- 
stance is  worth  considering.  She  is  a  strong  power.  The 
great  majority  of  her  subjects  are  loyal.  And  in  the  work 
which  Kossuth  promises  her,  she  will  receive  the  assistance 
of  Russia,  if  she  think  proper  to  request  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  threats  of  Kossuth,  the  empire  is  not  in  mortal 
peril.  Indeed,  his  recent  conduct  seems  to  prove  that  he  has 
no  great  confidence  in  his  followers,  and  that  he  bases  all 
his  hopes  upon  the  chances  of  English  and  American  inter- 
vention. He  is  certain  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Conti- 
nental democrats,  notwithstanding  whatever  praise  he  may 
choose  to  bestow  upon  constitutional  monarchy,  because 
Austria  is  in  their  way  as  well  as  in  bis.  If  they  can  do 
nothing  in  France  and  Italy,  he  can  do  nothing  in  Hun- 
gary. Meanwhile  he  has  trimmed  his  course  so  as  to  suit 
every  conceivable  circumstance,  but  with  all  his  caution, 
and  he  is  a  consummate  politician  of  the  tricksome  school, 
he  has  found  that  the  maxim.  All  things  to  all  men,  can  be 
successfully  reduced  to  practice  only  by  a  servant  of  God, 
a  character  which  he  is  far  from  sustaining.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  even  his  friends,  we  mean  his  Eng- 
lish friends,  have  found  him  out,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  will 
be  seriously  aided  only  by  those  persons  or  parties  to  whom 
a  revolution  in  Catholic  countries  is  desirable,  no  matter 
by  whom,  or  by  what  means  brought  about.  The  noisy 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  Hungarian  traitor  can  have 
no  influence  worth  mentioning  upon  European  politics. 
They  afford  a  holiday,  a  little  newspaper  gossip,  and  little 
else.  Of  course,  for  the  littie  men  who  get  them  up,  they 
are  great  events. 

Italy  is  not,  so  far  as  internal  sources  against  anarchy 
are  concerned,  in  the  same  precise  category  with  Prance 
and  Hungary.  The  revolutionists  there  have  chances  of 
success  which  are  wanting  in  other  cotintries,  and  it  may 
be  that  Mazzini's  boast  that  Italy  will  be  the  first  to  rebel 
was  not  an  unconsidered  menace.  Italy  is  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
several  arms  directed  by  one  head,  or  centre,  will  prove,  in 
certain  important  respects,  more  efficient  than  the  same 
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arms  directed  by  several  heads.  Unity  of  action  is  a  pow- 
erful means  of  success  in  any  operation,  but  it  is  not  com- 
monly obtained  where  different  governments  are  interested 
in  the  same  policy.  Mutual  distrust,  or  jealousy,  diversity 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  rivalry  among  the  captains,  combine 
to  make  unity  and  energy  of  action  more  desirable  than 
easy  in  the  day  of  battle. 

One  of  the  states  of  Italy  is  already  in  Mazzini's  hands. 
It  is  Sardinia.  This  kingdom  is  at  variance  with  the  Holy 
See ;  it  has  broken  its  faith  with  the  Pope ;  it  has  inter- 
fered in  a  violent  manner  with  ecclesiastical  rights  and  im- 
munities, guarantied  by  the  laws  of  the  state  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  canon  law;  it  has  exiled  bishops  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Church ;  it  has  erected  houses  for  Protestant 
worship,  and  it  has  generally  placed  itself  in  a  schismatical 
attitude  towards  Rome.  In  this  respect,  it  is  nearly  all  that 
Mazzini  professes  to  desire.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom,  and,  Uke  some  other  states  governed 
under  that  form,  it  is  chargeable  with  more  real  despotism 
than  obtains  in  Christian  countries  governed  according  to 
absolute  forms.  The  young  king  may  be  well  meaning, 
but  he  began  his  reign  under  unfortunate  auspices.  The 
Sardinian  armies  had  been  defeated  for  the  second  time ; 
the  road  to  Turin  was  open  to  Radetzky ;  the  nation  was 
liable  to  a  severe  punishment  for  its  breach  of  faith  towards 
Austria ;  the  king  had  abdicated  in  despair ;  Turin  was 
filled  with  hot-brained  enthusiasts ;  Genoa  was  in  the  bands 
of  democrats,  and  the  other  states  of  Italy  were  in  a  revo- 
lutionary tumult.  The  young  king  found  himself  in  a  dif- 
ficult position,  and  his  solution  of  the  problem  was  a  fatal 
one.  He  resolved  to  maintain  the  patchwork  constitution 
which  the  democrats  had  improvised  in  a  week  for  bis 
fother,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  LaberaJsi 
as  they  are  called,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  hands  of  his  minist^rsi  some  of  whom  are 
able  writers,  but  all  atheists.  Their  programme  for  Italy 
is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  MazzinL  The  young 
kinR,  like  his  father,  is  made  to  work  his  own  ruiu  in  be> 
half  of  Young  Italy,  and,  like  his  father,  he  will  be  most 
liberally  betrcnred*  Mazzini  declared  his  policy  as  early  aft 
September,  1846.  The  sovereigns  were  to  be  used  until  it 
became  possible  to  do  without  them  ;  they  were  to  be 
urged  by  prayers,  threats,  and  praises,  to  grant  refonna,  and 
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when  it  should  become  evident  that  they  had  granted  every 
leform  at  all  oonsiBtent  vdth  the  essential  rights  of  the 
throne,  they  were  to  be  ni^ed  to  grant  a  suicidal  measure. 
They  would  refuse.  Then  the  cry  of  a  United  Italian  Re- 
public was  to  be  raised,  and  the  sovereigns  would  find, 
when  too  late,  that  they  had  been  all  along  in  the  hands  of 
sworn  enemies.  If  the  frightened  monarch  should  beg  for 
mercy,  and  offer  to  grant  at  least  a  part  of  what  was  asked, 
even  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
the  cry  was  to  be  raised,  ^  Troppo  iardi  !  "  ^  It  is  too  late ! " 
These  were  the  tactics  prescribed  to  the  liberals  by  their 
exiled  chief.  The  unfortunate  king  of  Sardinia  is  the  dupe, 
perhaps  the  willing  dupe,  of  a  similar  plot 

Mazzini  has  yet  other  grounds  of  reliance  upon  success. 
He  has  his  followers  in  Italy.  Numerically  considered, 
they  form  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  circumstances  combine  to  make  them  a  powerful  mi- 
nority. They  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  not  a 
city  or  village  is  without  them ;  and,  through  the  compli* 
eated  but  efficient  machinery  of  their  secret  societies,  they 
i!cMrm  a  united  body,  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  governed 
with  an  inflexible  despotism  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  tyrannies,  which  extorts  blind  obedience  from  the 
initiated,  requires  them  to  do  any  deed,  no  matter  how 
devilish,  when  bidden  to  do  it,  and  punishes  disobedience, 
faint-heartedness,  or  a  returning  conscience  with  speedy 
and  violent  death.  These  men  are  found  in  everv  walk  of 
life.  They  meet  in  palaces,  in  hotels,  and  in  hovels.  They 
are  in  the  army,  both  as  officers  and  as  soldiers.  They  are 
to  be  found  among  the  courtiers,  and  other  persons  ad- 
mitted upon  an  intimate  footing  with  the  unsuspecting 
sovereigns.  They  are  to  be  found  even  among  priests,  as 
Gavazzi,  and  others  who  might  be  named,  prove  too  well. 
This  organization  is  powerful  in  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
absolutely  at  the  command  of  its  chiefs.  Darkness,  silence, 
and  mystery  make  it  more  terrible  to  quiet  people  than  it 
really  is,  or  need  be.  No  one  can  tell  who  or  how  many 
are  initiated,  where  they  meet,  how  they  communicate, 
who  will  be  their  next  victim,  when  or  where  they  will  rabe 
the  bloody  flag.  All  this,  of  course,  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  society.  Occasionally  the  chiefs  show  their  power. 
A  prime  minister,  a  zealous  priest,  or  other  person  obnox- 
ious to  them,  is  in  their  secret  meetings  doomed  to  die. 
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The  assassins  are  selected,  and  at  the  appointed  moment 
the  murder  is  done.  Not  long  since,  the  chiefs  issued  an 
order  that  no  member  should  smoke  tobacco,  or  allow 
others  to  do  so  if  they  could  prevent  it  The  order  was 
scrupulously  obeyed,  and  the  dealers  in  tobacco  lost  some 
thousands  of  their  best  customers.  Some  persons  called 
the  order  a  whimsical  one,  others  supposed  that  it  was  a 
scheme  devised  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  government 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  chiefs  simply  meant  to  frighten 
the  sovereigns  and  all  peaceable  citizens  by  showing  them 
that  there  were  such  things  as  wheels  within  wheels ;  gov- 
ernments within  governments  ;  that,  as  there  were  in  Italy 
thousands  of  men  who  obeyed  their  chiefs  implicitly  in  the 
matter  of  abstinence  from  smoking  in  publiJ;  so  the  same 
men  would  follow  their  leaders  until  the  Italian  republic, 
the  object  of  the  organization,  should  be  a  European  fact 

The  plans  of  Mazzini  may  also  look  more  feasible  when 
the  Italian  character  is  attentively  considered.  He  who 
says  that  the  Italians  are  cowards  judges  them  too  hastily. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  like  to  fight  This  dis- 
like, however,  may  arise  from  a  lazy  habit,  a  tbke  far 
niente  disposition,  which  has  a  place  not  only  in  the  na- 
tional vocabulary,  but  also  in  the  national  manners.  That 
the  Italians  can  fight  well  was  proved  in  1848  by  the  Nea- 
politan troops,  who  behaved  nobly  in  the  Sicilian,  Cala- 
brian,  and  Neapolitan  insurrections.  Yet  the  Neapolitan 
soldiers  are,  even  in  Italy,  accused  of  cowardice.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  warfare  among  Italians. 
No  people  in  Christendom  are  more  disposed  to  sit  quietly 
under  their  own  vines  and  their  own  fig-trees,  with  no  one 
to  disturb  them  or  make  them  afraid.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  even  a  small,  but  resolute,  body  of  men  would 
awe  a  population  of  this  character  into  submission,  partic- 
ularly if  the  vines  and  fig-trees  were  spared,  and  only  kings, 
priests,  and  such  things  were  swept  away.  ^  ilf'  importa 
niente;  non  mi  seccate  •'"  are  exclamations  quite  as  common 
among  Italians  as  any  others.  ^'  It  is  nothing  to  me  !  Pray, 
don't  disturb  me ! "  Two  facts  illustrative  of  this  m'  m- 
porta  niente  feeling  fell  under  our  observation  at  Borne  in 
1848.  Gioberti  had  accomplished  his  base  purpose,  and 
the  Jesuits  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city  by  Mazzini's 
society.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure  we  met  a  friend  of 
ours,  a  Jesuit,  and  we  asked  him  what  would  become  of 
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certain  interests  which  required  the  presence  of  the  fathers 
at  Rome.  '^  M^  importa  nientissimo  !  non  seccale  P  anima 
mia  !  "  was  the  response.  ^  I  know  what  I  will  do.  Ckaritas 
incipit  ab  ego.  I  have  a  coat,  boots,  breeches,  Lombardy 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  false  whiskers.  If  the  mob  come  to  the 
hoQse  to-night,  I  will  take  care  of  myself.  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  martyr,  but  only  when  there  is  a  causa.  The  Society 
has  seen  worse  days  than  this,  and  it  lives.  It  will  live,  in 
despite  of  Mazzini.  Gk)d  will  take  care  of  the  Society  if 
the  Church  needs  it,  and  if  she  does  not,  Requiem  ceiemam 
dona  ei  Domine  !  " 

That  father  has  since  risked  his  life  in  a  difficult  mission 
among  barbarians,  but  here  he  had  a  causa.  The  coat,  hat, 
and  whiskers  were  needful  to  the  Jesuit  in  those  days.  A 
Jesuit  in  the  garb  of  his  order  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  in  June,  1848.  We  saw  several  who  barely  saved 
their  lives  by  assuming  the  most  improbable  disguises. 
We  saw  two  chased  by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guard.     Happily,  they  escaped. 

The  other  fact  is  this.  We  have  seen  Rome,  we  mean 
its  190,000  inhabitants,  placed  in  what  the  French  call  a 
state  of  siege  by  a  very  small  body  of  men,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  hired  fellows.  In  February,  1848,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  a  few  companies  of  the  National  Guard 
imprisoned  the  Cardinals  in  their  houses,  and  permitted  no 
one  to  go  out  of  the  city.  But  on  one  occasion  Rome  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  there  were  no  besiegers. 
Some  rumor,  originating  with  the  clubs,  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  next  day  the  streets  were  de- 
serted. When  evening  came,  and  no  signs  of  a  tumult  had 
been  detected,  the  quiet  inhabitants  began  to  unbar  their 
doors,  and,  snail-liise,  to  look  cautiously  out  from  their 
shells.  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  government,  if  you  hon- 
est citizens  do  not  support  it  ?  ^  we  asked  of  one  of  them. 
^  ilf'  imporla  mente  !  The  government  has  no  life  to  lose ; 
I  have.  It  can  rise  again  in  the  world ;  I  cannot.  The 
Pope  and  his  government  are  in  better  than  mortal  hands, 
and  has  a  better  defender  than  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  History 
shows  that  I  know  that  we  Romans  could  drive  these 
fellows  out  of  the  city,  but,  caro  voi  !  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose,  and  I  don't  wish  to  expose  it  until  I  am  obliged 
to  do  so.     Lasciaie  mi  stare  !    Non  mi  seccate  voi  !  " 

In  fact,  when  the  subjects  of  Mazzini  wished  to  show 
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how  much  power  their  maiiter  had  in  the  city,  they  more 
than  once  resorted  to  this  expedient  They  would  spread 
a  rumor  that  something  terrible,  qualche  cosa  tremendoj 
would  be  done  to  somebody  or  something  the  next  day. 
So  the  next  day  quiet  people  would  bar  their  doovs  and 
stay  at  home.  The  cowardice  of  the  Papedinii  the  Pope's 
friends,  would  be  the  subject  of  laughter  at  the  dubs.     ' 

All  this  shows  that  the  programme  of  Mazzini,  so  far  as 
it  is  predicated  upon  the  genue  disposition  of  the  Romans, 
betrays  a  very  mean  sort  of  cowardice.  A  brave  man  may 
run  from  danger,  but  only  a  coward  attacks  the  defence- 
less. There  is  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals,  with  the  prel- 
ates composing  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Rome,  all  priests,  and  therefore  men  of  peace  by  virtue  of 
their  order,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  men  who  would 
not  shed  blood  to  save  their  own  lives ;  men  who  are  so 
merciful  to  murderers,  even,  that,  if  any  excuse  whatever 
can  be  found  to  commute  the  sentence  of  the  convicted  man 
into  imprisonment,  they  gladly  seize  the  excuse.  There 
are  the  priests,  and  religious  of  both  sexes,  who  form  no 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  whose  influ- 
ence in  making  the  Romans  practical  members  of  the 
peace  society  is  very  great  And  another  cause  of  the  gen- 
tleness which  is  so  evident  in  the  genuine  Roman  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  is  commonly  overlooked.  There  is  scarcely 
a  family  which  has  not  a  member,  whether  son  or  brother, 
daughter  or  sister,  or  some  relation,  in  holy  orders  or  in  a 
convent  This  state  of  things  has  obtained  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  quiet,  peaceable 
manners  which  characterize  the  Romans  of  our  day.  The 
soldiers, — no  one  ever  saw  such  gentle  soldiers.  No  doubt 
but  that  they  are  brave,  —  bravery  is  quite  consistent  with 
gentleness,  —  but  the  government  does  not  often  permit 
them  to  prove  their  valor.  The  Swiss  Guards  who  were 
stationed  at  the  Quirinal  might  have  cleared  the  square,  and 
saved  the  dty,  in  November,  1848,  but  his  Holiness  would 
not  suffer  them  to  defend  even  him  from  the  murderous 
assaults  of  his  ungrateful  people.  He  might  have  remained 
at  Rome,  but  a  few  lives  would  have  been  lost  He  chose 
rather  to  fly.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  any 
thing  which  the  great  and  holy  Pontiff  may  think  proper 
to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  commander-in»chief  did  not 
first  clear  the  square,  as  a  thing  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
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bi8  dnty,  and  then  aek  permission  from  the  Holy  Father 
to  do  it  We  like  the  story  told  of  a  Cardinal,  who  was 
obliged  to  stay  in  Paris  during  the  worst  season  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  be  a  priest. 
A  ruffian  burst  into  his  room  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
Uood-staiaed  hand.  The  Cardinal  sat  at  his  table,  read- 
ing,  and  two  pistols  flanked  the  book.  When  the  fellow 
entered,  the  Cardinal  quietly  took  up  one  of  the  pistols. 
^  Gk>,  vile  priest!  and  say  your  next  mass  in  hell !  ^  roared 
the  Liberal,  brandishing  his  sword  and  preparing  to  strike. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  Cardinal,  «*  but  go  you  first,  and  pre- 
pare the  wine  and  water ! "  The  bullet  was  surer  than 
the  Cardinal  intended,  and  the  ruffian  dropped,  dead.  The 
servants  carried  the  body  out,  and  the  Cardinal  resumed 
his  reading. 

To  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  means  regarded  by 
Mazzini  as  reliable  for  the  Italian  traged  v  of  1852,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  his  loan,  to  his  hatred  ot  the  Church,  or  of 
the  Pope,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  to  his  secret  alli- 
ances in  other  kingdoms^  If  his  friends  are  to  be  believed, 
he  has  at  his  command  a  great  sum  of  money,  collected 
for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  hypothecated  upon  the 
property  now  owned  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  friends  of 
the  Pope  in  Italy.  The  failure  of  bis  plans  for  regenera- 
tion forms  no  part  of  his  programme.  He  repeats  the  boast 
of  Csesar,  Veni^  vidi^  vtct,  but  in  the  future  tense.  The 
events  of  the  campaign,  from  the  first  simultaneous  rising 
to  the  moment  when  he  will  again  survey  his  Rome  from 
his  Capitol,  and  when  be  will  repay  the  borrowed  moneys 
with  usoriam  interest,  are  almost  circumstantially  laid 
down  in  his  letters.  How  can  men  hdp  giving  him  mon- 
ey, how  can  any  Italian  refuse,  particularly  when  the  col- 
lector tells  him  very  significantly  that  his  money  will  save 
his  life,  as  his  name  will  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  patriots ! 
But  suppose  the  government  find  his  name  inscribed  as  a 
holder  of  Mazzini  stock  ?  It  is  cruel  to  place  a  poor  Italian, 
who  so  loves  his  doles  far  nientey  between  two  such  warm 
fires.  But  wh«A  were  the  tend^  mercies  of  a.  libeml  other 
than  crsei? 

A  great  portion  of  this  money  comes  from  British  and 
Continental  Protestants  and  atheists,  from  that  indescrib- 
able horde  which  is  united  upon  one  thing  only,  —  to  bate 
the  Pope,  and  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  drive  him  from 
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Borne.  The  Evangelical  societies,  particniarly,  are  very 
useful  to  Mazzini,  inasmuch  as  they  can  easily  raise  mon- 
ey, circulate  falsehoods,  and  excite  the  crowd.  The  Italian 
revolutionists  rely  greatly  upon  Protestant  aid.  They 
promise  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Protestantism  in  Italy, 
and  more  especially  in  Rome,  the  only  city  in  the  world  in 
which  heresy  never  had  a  public  meeting-house ;  in  which 
it  was  never  necessary  to  chant  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  in 
which  it  was  not  chanted,  as  some  say,  until  the  eleventh 
century.  Indeed,  they  did  promote  the  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  far  as  they  dared,  in  the  face  ol  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple. So  they  circulate  stories  of  the  Italian  willingness  to 
receive  the  Bible.  So  they  encourage  the  distribution  of  a 
notoriously  corrupted  Bible  among  the  people.  When  a 
midnight  meeting  of  conspirators  is  visited  by  the  police, 
and  the  ringleaders  arrested,  the  prisoners  are  always  sure 
to  be  hopeful  Protestants,  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  meet- 
ing with  a  few  friends  to  read  the  word  of  God.  No  lie 
told  by  the  Italian  liberals  is  so  disgusting,  so  clearly  indic- 
ative of  the  utter  want  of  one  spark  of  honor  and  of  hon- 
esty in  them,  as  their  lie  concerning  the  rarity  of  the  Bible 
in  Italy.  If  they  had  said  that  it  was  to  ihem  a  book  un- 
opened, unheard  of  after  they  ceased  to  be  Roman  Catholics 
and  became  liberals,  their  story  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth.  To  those  who  know  any  thing  about  Italy,  the 
story  of  the  Italian  refugees  at  New  York  who  met  to  read 
and  cry  over  the  Bible,  a  book  heretofore  sealed  to  them, 
is  a  source  of  great  merriment  Colonel  Forbes  attempt- 
ed to  profit  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Protestants 
in  these  matters.  He  went  about  borrowing  money,  which 
is  to  be  faithfully  expended,  during  the  coming  revolutions, 
in  printing  and  circulating  tracts,  and  similar  revolutionary 
devices.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Kirk,  Pasquino  and  Marforio, 
were  his  sponsors.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the 
Bibles  prepared  for  Italian  use  are  corrupt  and  condemned 
versions.  Of  course,  the  authorized  edition  would  never 
be  distributed,  or  even  mentioned,  by  the  cunning  regener- 
ators of  Italy.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  simple  Prot- 
estants, who  contribute  the  moneys,  to  know  any  thing 
about  its  existence. 

The  policy  of  Mazzini,  in  this  matter,  is  remarkably 
cunning.  Probably  he  despises  Protestantism  heartily ;  he 
cannot  well  help  it,  for  he  is  of  an  old  and  honorable  Italian 
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family.  Bat  he  is  aware  that  the  introdnction  of  Bpnrions 
Bibles,  and  of  a  spurious  religion,  will  grieve  his  Holiness, 
and  all  good  Christians,  while  it  will  secure  to  him  the  ac- 
tive influence  and  assistance  of  Protestants  everywhere, 
and  possibly  of  Protestant  governments ;  certainly  of  the 
English  administration,  which  is  quite  as  much  interested 
as  he  is,  not  only  in  grieving  the  Pope,  but  in  driving  him 
from  Rome.  For  the  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a 
thing  as  a  Protestant  Italy.  Protestantism  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  an  illogical  race^  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it 
is.  Protestantism  is  a  system  of  contradictions,  of  nega- 
tive conclusions  from  affirmative  premises,  and  of  affirma- 
tive consequences  from  negative  principles.  Hence  the 
bad  logic,  materialism,  analytic  and  inductive  philosophy, 
apotheosis  of  steam  and  machinery,  and  the  Protestantism 
of  Anglo-Saxondom.  None  of  these  things  are  chargeable 
to  the  Italian.  Even  the  materialists  of  Northern  Italy, 
who  sometimes  appear  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
these  English  peculiarities,  handle  their  subject  like  awk- 
^ward  a{>prentices.  The  lUilian  does  not  understand  such 
'tools.  What  England  has  reduced  to  practice  was  matter 
of  speculation,  and  only  of  speculation,  in  Italy,  ages  ago. 
The  theories  of  Bacon  were  known  to  Italians  before 
Bacon  was  bom.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  plant  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  with  the 
rest  of  the  institutions  as  it  is  with  the  steam-engine.  The 
Italian  understands  the  theory  of  steam-power  as  well  as 
the  Englishman  does,  but  when  a  real  steam-engine  is  to 
be  used  in  Italv,  an  Englishman  must  bring  it  and  take 
care  of  it  And  the  Protestant  must  bring  his  heresy  and 
take  care  of  it,  for  the  Italian  will  not  lift  a  finger  in  its 
behalf,  unless  some  immediate  interest,  like  that  of  revolu- 
tionizing Italy  with  Protestant  help,  may  induce  him,  for  a 
time,  to  give  it  such  countenance  as  the  starving  Irish 
Catholic  gives  to  it  when  it  brings  him  food  and  dothes. 
The  Italian  mind  is  more  logical  than  the  French,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  Arlincourt  in  the  book  cited 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Where  it  requires  three  hun- 
dred years  for  the  Englishman  to  see  through  Protestant- 
ism, the  Italian  understands  it  at  once.  He  is  fully  aware 
that  it  is  atheism,  disguised  in  rags  which  the  Italians  can- 
not wear.  So,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  pushes  his  negation  at  once  to  its  logical  terms,  he 
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finds  that  they  are  atheism,  and  an  atheist  he  accordingly 
hecomea.  The  Italian  atheist,  however,  is  in  fall  com- 
munion with  Evangelicals,  because  he  hates  the  Pope.  A 
coalition  on  that  basis  makes  him  a  hero  in  the  Protestant 
world. 

Finally,  the  programme  of  Mazzini  indicates  great  re- 
liance upon  the  cooperation  of  secret  societies  throughout 
Europe.  Now  that  Kossuth  is  at  liberty,  they  are  ready 
for  action.  A  simultaneous  rising  in  every  Continental 
nation  is  to  be  efibcted  by  the  societies  when  the  signal 
shall  be  given.  This  policy  is  necessary  on  their  part,  for 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  have  the  movement  successive 
in  different  countries.  A  simultaneous  outbreak  will  keep 
each  government  busy  at  home,  it  will  prevent  FVench  or 
Austrian  interventions  in  Italy,  and  it  will  spread  universal 
terror.  The  members  of  the  societies  will  be  compelled  to 
fight  somewhere,  for  the  common  cause.  Their  terrible 
obligations  preclude  cowardice  or  escape.  Aocotding  to 
the  thirtieth  and  four  following  articles  of  the  constitution 
of  the  association,  the  coward,  the  disobedient,  he  who  di- 
vulges any  secret,  and  any  person  not  of  the  society  who  is* 
judged  dangerous,  be  he  prime  minister,  general,  or  eccle- 
siastic, shall  be  judged  by  the  secret  tribunal,  two  assassins 
shall  be  named,  and  if  they  refuse  to  commit  the  murder, 
their  own  doom  is  sealed.  The  victim,  says  article  thirty- 
third,  shall  be  pursued  with  unrelenting  rigor ;  no  country 
shall  be  to  him  a  refuge;  he  shall  be  poniarded,  even 
were  he  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  or  on  the  altar  of 
Christ 

Such  axe  Continental  prospects,  so  far  as  they  appeal 
favorable  to  Mazzini  and  his  companions.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  thev  afford  to  revolutionists  some  grounds  of 
confidence,  and  to  tiie  friends  of  true  liberty  some  cause 
for  uneasiness.  Yet  there  are  some  reasons  which  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  defeat  of  the  terrorists  will  be  more 
signal  in  1852-53  than  it  was  in  1848-49.  We  will 
briefly  sum  them  up,  as  most  of  them  have  been  insinuated 
in  the  fcnregoing  paragraph. 

The  legitimate  governments  are  in  possession,  and  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened. Mazzini  has  taken  such  pains  to  publish  to  the 
world  what  he  intends  to  do,  that  his  intended  victims  are 
fofewamed,  and,  in  a  great  meaaure,  forearmed. 
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The  circumfltanee  that  Italy  is  divided  into  several  king- 
doms, if  it  be  favorable  to  the  revolutionists  in  so  far  as  it 
dejMrives  Italy  of  executive  unity,  is  adverse  to  them  inas- 
much as  it  also  imports  a  want  of  unity  among  the  people. 
Indeed,  no  better  sign  of  Italian  popular  discord  can  be 
imagined,  than  the  fact  that  Italy,  with  the  brief  exception 
of  the  Roman  domination,  never  was,  and  never  could  be, 
brought  under  one  government  Even  then  there  was  no 
Italian  nation.  The  philosophy  of  the  remark  of  Napoleon, 
that  Italy  is  a  geographical  expression,  is  profound.  The 
distinction  of  the  Italians  into  separate  and  antagonistic 
national  elements  is  founded  upon  something  intrinsic  to 
the  Italian  character.  What  that  may  be  we  leave  to  the 
speculation  of  others,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  one  fact 
outweighs  all  the  brilliant  theories  of  the  unfortunate  Gio- 
berti,  in  his  Primacy  of  lUUf.  The  Italian  primacy  must 
always  be  in  fieri,  and  he  who  sees  it  infacio  esse  will  see 
the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world.  This  adverse  fact  paralyzed 
Young  Italy  in  1848.  Mazzini  complains  of  it  bitterly  in 
the  book  dted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  patriots 
could  agree  upon  nothing  whatever.  The  Piedmontese, 
Lombard,  Florentine,  Neapolitan,  and  Roman  troops  were 
in  distinct  camps ;  the  generals  would  not  obey  the  royal 
commander-in-chief,  they  would  not  or  could  not  forget 
national  antipathies,  their  soldiers  fought  one  another  more 
zealously  than  they  fought  the  Austrians,  and,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  the  secret  societies  directed  almost  all 
their  attention  to  the  supposed  ambitious  movements  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way  which 
cmft  could  devise  without  the  appearance  of  openly  siding 
with  the  Austrian  troops.  His  was  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  Mazzini  had  determined  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  if  he  did  not  dedare  war  against  the  Austrian 
sovereignty  in  Italy,  and  that  he  should  be  dethroned  at 
any  rate,  after  he  had  done  for  Young  Italy  all  that  a 
king  and  a  soldier  could  do.  Mazzini,  in  his  address  to 
the  young  men  of  Milan,  bewails  the  want  of  Italian  unity 
in  his  rhetorical  way.  He  complains  that  the  war  had  al- 
ready lasted  four  months,  and  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing. "  I  look  around,"  he  says,  "  and  I  see  the  struggles 
of  desperate  populations, . ; . . .  but  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, where  is  it  ?  What  unity  is  there  in  this  unequal 
and  manifold  movement.    I  hear  about  the  Italy  of  the 
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North,  of  leagues,  of  federative  compacts,  bnt  Italy,  where 
is  it?" 

What  else  could  be  expected.  There  were  the  secret 
societies  for  a  Bed  Republic  There  were  the  moderate 
republicans.  There  were  the  national  republicans,  and  the 
advocates  for  independent  republics.  There  were  the 
friends  of  Charles  Albert  and  ot  his  Italian  crown.  There 
was  the  party  which  asked  for  Italy  as  one  kingdom,  under 
some  foreign  prince.  There  were  the  constitutional  mon- 
archists. There  were  the  advocates  of  a  federative  league 
of  sovereigns,  with  the  Pope  as  supreme  moderator.  And 
all  these  discordant  elements  were  in  arms  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  jealous  of  one  another  to  the  last  degree  of  in- 
tolerance, without  experienced  captains,  and  headed  by  a 
king  who  knew  that  the  chances  were  nine  in  ten  that  be 
would  be  ruined,  whichsoever  way  the  campaign  might 
end.  There  were  the  national  camps  united  only  upon 
one  thing,  which  was,  that  whatever  might  be  proposed  by 
one  should  be  rejected  by  the  others,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  Roman,  a  Florentine,  or  a  Neapolitan  proposal. 
Even  Greeley,  who  halted  in  Italy  for  only  a  few  days,  was 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  despair  of  Italian  nationality 
and  independence,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  very  fully. 
"  Grenoa,"  he  says,  "  is  jealous  of  Turin,  Turin  of  Milan, 
Florence  of  Leghorn,  and  so  on.  If  Italy  were  a  free  re- 
public to-day,  there  would  be  a  fierce  quarrel,  and  I  fear  a 

division,  on  the  question  of  locating  its  metropolis 

And  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  to  see  some  oif  the  states, 
chagrined  by  an  adverse  decision,  leaguing  with  foreiga 

despots  by  way  of  avenging  their  fancied  wrongs 

There  are  brave  and  noble  Italians,  but  the  majority  are 
neither  brave  nor  noble."  Greeley  thinks  that  Italy  will 
never  be  a  nation  until  Italians  learn  to  look  more  coolly 
at  cannon  in  the  daylight,  and  to  be  less  handy  with  their 
knives  in  the  dark.  He  echoes  the  usual  story  that  Rome 
is  heartily  republican,  but  he  doubts  whether  three  repub- 
lican and  effective  regiments  could  be  raised  among  the 
Romans.  He  admits  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting 
done  at  Rome  was  done  by  other  than  Roman  citizens. 
We  all  knew  that  before.  From  these  evidences  of  an 
utter  want  of  unity  among  Italians,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  Mazzini  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  in  1852,  and  that 
the  notable  unity  of  his  clubs  cannot  control  the  discordant 
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mass.  There  will  be  an  insarrection  here  and  there,  much 
innocent  and  some  guilty  blood  will  flow.  Religion  will 
be  outraged,  private  and  public  property  will  suffer,  pro- 
visional governments  may  endure  for  a  short  time,  the 
leading  patriots  will  fill  their  purses,  but  if  foreign  interven- 
tion do  not  destroy  Italian  nationality,  Italian  discord  will 
dispose  of  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  liberalism  of  Sardinia  may  favor  the  plans  of  Maz- 
zini  in  some  respects ;  but  when  the  revolution  begins,  that 
kingdom  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  him,  unless  it  send 
the  king  after  his  father,  and  become  a  republic  That 
consummation  is  a  part  of  Mazzini's  programme,  and  the 
court  of  Sardinia,  no  doubt,  deserves  ill-fortune ;  but  it  is 
quite  an  open  question  whether  Mazzini  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. In  that  event,  Sardinia  will  be  in  his  way.  The 
king  will  employ  all  his  resources  to  save  his  crown,  and, 
if  his  soldiers  be  as  loyal  as  they  were  in  1848,  he  will  be 
likely  to  succeed.  In  that  case,  the  Italian  republic  will 
certainly  obtain  no  assistance  from  him,  and  it  will,  per- 
haps, have  to  meet  his  troops.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  event,  inasmuch  as  the  repub- 
lic would  not  treat  his  crown  with  much  regard.  Should 
Mazzini  affect  to  make  an  exception  to  his  programme  of 
an  Italian  republic  in  favor  of  the  young  king,  and  should 
Sardinia  repeat  the  alliance  of  1848  with  republicanism, 
internal  animosities,  jealousies,  and  sectional  differences 
axe  as  potent  now  as  they  ever  were.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Sardinia  has  adopted  a  policy  which 
must  end  in  a  republic.  Perhaps  the  government  will 
make  its  peace  with  Rome.  Late  advices  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  may  occur. 

Perhaps  as  unfavorable  a  circumstance  as  any  other  to 
the  republic  is,  that  Italy  does  not  want  a  republic,  and 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  This  circumstance 
should  induce  even  democrats  to  let  her  manage  her  own 
affairs.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  a  secret 
association,  composed  of  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  in- 
habitants, should  be  in  a  position  to  overrule  the  majority, 
and  to  overturn  established  governments.  Yet  secret  so- 
cieties, even  in  America,  are  very  powerful,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  they  control  our  own  elections  in  several 
States.  It  is  true  that  the  liberals  say  that  the  Italians  are 
republicans  at  heart ;  but  lying  is  a  part  of  their  trade.    Our 
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Cuban  hunters  said  the  same  thing  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  Cuba.  Italian  history  contradicts  them  at  every  step. 
The  Italian  genius  inclines  the  government  to  an  elective 
monarchy  based  upon  aristocracy  and  tempered  with  dem- 
ocratic forms. 

Moreover,  the  republic  is  too  costly  an  affair.  The  peo» 
pie  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  it  since  the  experience  of 
1848.  The  damage  done  to  public  and  private  property 
will  not  be  repaired  for  many  years,  and  in  some  cases 
never.  Commerce  and  trade  ate  paralyzed,  of  course,  and 
general  distress  ensues.  The  Roman  troubles  once  reduced 
the  population  to  13,000,  and  the  republic  would  and  did, 
even  in  its  short  time,  begin  to  depopulate  the  city.  The 
revolutionists  always  contrive  to  take  care  of  what  funds 
they  find  in  the  treasury,  to  raise  more  by  taxation  and  by 
robbing  churches  of  their  sacred  vessels  and  bells,  and  to 
keep  a  bank-note  press  going  night  and  day,  in  order  that 
the  conspimtors  may  keep  the  silver  and  gold,  and  flood  the 
country  with  paper  money  which  they  promise  to  redeem, 
of  course  failing  to  keep  their  promise.  They  leave  that 
to  increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  returning  govern- 
ment On  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  speculation  for  the  lib- 
erals to  get  up  a  revolution  every  few  years,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  The  insurgent  chiefs  must  expend 
vast  sums  upon  their  secret  emissaries  and  street-rioters. 
We  find  in  a  report  of  the  Florentine  commission,  that 
200,000  francs  were  distributed,  in  168  days,  among  petty 
officers  and  street-rioters.  Colonel  Forbes  figures  in  this  list 
for  600  francs.  The  list  of  expenses  is  very  long.  Up- 
wards of  200,000  francs  were  expended  in  Paris,  to  bring 
rioters  to  Italy,  and  to  convert  them  into  Roman  patriots. 
Among  other  items,  there  is  one  of  400,000  francs  against 
the  revolutionist  Mordiui,  who  sent  the  money  to  his  own 
banker,  at  Paris.     He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  cruelty  of  the  terrorists  is  beyond  description,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  make  their  enterprise  successful.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  know  that  your  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  se- 
cret, irresponsible  club ;  that  your  servant,  companion,  or 
friend  may  be  a  spy,  bound  to  report  your  words  and  ac- 
tions to  his  leaders ;  that  your  enemy  may,  at  any  moment, 
falsely  denounce  you,  and  that  your  death  may  ahready  be 
decreed  by  the  invisible  tribunal.  The  republic  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  that  persons  assassi- 
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nated  by  its  ordor  are  never  athebts  and  conspimtors,  but 
always  good  Christians  or  useful  and  loyal  citizens.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  persons  assassinated  in  cold  blood  at  Rome 
will  never  be  known  on  earth.  It  is  in  evidence  that  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  were  used  as  targets 
by  the  Roman  patriots  at  the  convent  of  St  Calixtus,  and 
that  their  bodies  were  sown  in  the  sarden.  After  the  en- 
trance of  the  French,  the  bodies  received  Christian  burial. 

The  gross  impiety  of  the  liberals  is  not  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  Italians  in  favor  of  the  republia  We  have 
not  space  to  dwell  upon  this  head,  nor  is  there  need.  The 
robbery  of  Church  property,  the  burning  of  confessionals, 
the  scandalous  orgies  enacted  in  the  house  of  Grod,  the  in- 
famous lives  of  some  of  the  leaders,  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers,  the  brutal  scenes  daily  witnessed  in  the  streets, 
and  in  which  abandoned  women  were  actors,  the  public 
masses  celebrated,  under  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
by  excommunicated  priests,  the  parodies  and  mockery  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments  and  Mysteries  in  the  Corso  and  in 
other  places,  the  profanations  to  which  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  exposed,  tell  the  tale  with  sufficient  clearness. 
The  following  atrocity  has  been  related  to  us  on  good  au- 
thority. A  dub  of  liberals  was  established  expressly  to 
dishonor  the  Holy  Sacrament  It  met  at  night  Twelve 
abandoned  women  officiated  as  priestesses.  One  of  them, 
habited  modestly,  would  receive  at  an  early  mass,  and  then 
secure  the  particle  in  a  handkerchief.  At  night  it  was  laid 
upon  a  sort  of  stone  altar,  a  fire  was  kindled,  the  chief  de- 
moniac stabbed  it  repeatedly  with  his  dagger,  and  then 
tossed  it  into  the  fire,  he  vomiting  blasphemies  the  while. 
The  priestesses,  nude,  danced  around  the  flame. 

Among  the  internal  safeguards  of  Italian  legitimacy  b 
the  throne  of  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple have  been  taxed  with  cowardice,  and  the  Romans, 
Florentines,  and  Lombards  were  wont  to  make  merry  at 
their  expense.  Yet  they  fought  well  in  1848,  and  the  Si- 
cilian campaign  has  ranked  them  with  the  best  soldiers  of 
£urope.  The  king  had  three  enemies  to  overcome,  his  re- 
publicans, the  Sicilians,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He  defeat- 
ed the  three ;  and  Palmerston,  in  a  fit  of  boyish  revenge, 
circulates  through  Europe  a  doleful  tale  of  the  tyranny  of 
Naples  over  her  prisoners.    The  story  has  proved  to  be  un- 
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true.     So  the  Neapolitan  state  may  be  regarded  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  terrorists  of  1852. 

Another  powerful  bulwark  is  seldom  noticed.  It  is  the 
incense  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  offered  from  the  altar  and 
from  humble  souls.  ,  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
the  precise  effect  of  these  holocausts,  for  God  does  not  al- 
ways answer  our  prayers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  offer 
them.  That  they  are  answered  is  certain,  that  they  have 
an  influence  upon  the  course  of  human  events  is  also  in- 
dubitable ;  hence,  the  Christian  statesman  always  considers 
them  in  his  calculations,  knows  that  they  will  be  effectual 
in  some  way,  and  believes  it  possible  that  they  may  be 
answered  in  their  direct  sense.  Three  months  before  the 
fall  of  Espartero,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  event  In 
October,  1848,  no  one  could  have  predicted  the  resurrection 
of  Austria ;  in  December  of  the  same  year,  no  man  would 
have  foretold  the  French  expedition  to  Rome.  Yet  these 
things  have  happened,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  prayers 
of  Christians  were  offered  for  each  event  Such  things 
have  taken  place  in  every  century.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  hatred  with  which  terrorists  pursue  pious 
Christians.  Their  instinct  tells  them  that  prayers  are  not 
good  for  their  plans. 

The  calculations  founded  by  Mazzini  upon  aid  and  com- 
fort from  the  Continental  populations  may  not  be  verified.  , 
The  great  powers  are  ready  for  battle,  and  their  troops  are 
even  now  in  the  field.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Red  Republicans  will  triumph  in  Germany  and  France. 
Louis  Napoleon  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  and  his  late  measures  are  adapted  to  deprive 
the  terrorists  of  all  excuse  for  rebellion.  The  races  subject 
to  Austria  exhibit  no  grave  signs  of  disaffection,  and  the 
Magyars  are  less  in  a  condition  for  successful  revolt  than 
they  were  in  1848.  And  since  that  year  a  new  element 
has  appeared  in  European  life.  Three  nations  have  found 
where  their  strength  and  where  their  weakness  lay.  We 
refer  to  Austria,  France,  and  Spain ;  particularly  to  the  two 
former  powers.  The  Church  of  God,  through  whom  kings 
reign,  was  never  more  free  in  those  countries  than  she  is 
now. 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  Mazzini  need  hope  much 
from  the  alliance  between  England  and  America  in  behalf 
of  revolutions,  about  which  so  much  is  beginning  to  be  said. 
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England  has  enough  to  do  at  home.  In  America,  the  Irish 
and  Catholic  element  is  of  some  weight  England  must 
do  justice,  full  justice,  to  Ireland,  and  she  must  ask  pardon 
for  her  penal  laws,  before  America  is  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  any  alliance  with  her,  and  the  Catholic  element  in 
America  will  not  be  disposed  to  listen  to  it  on  any  terms, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  devised  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Church 
in  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  Catholics.  Then  we  know  that 
tke  Church  is  in  God's  keeping.  She  has  not  withstood, 
in  Italy,  the  storms  of  eighteen  centuries,  to  be  moved  by 
this  little  tempest.  Blood  may  be  shed,  thrones  may  be 
overturned,  even  the  Pope  may  be  again  driven  jfrom  Rome. 
What  then  ?  A  mightier  hand  than  that  of  Mazzini  shapes 
the  course  of  events. 


Art.  V. —  Sick  Calls:  from  the  Diary  of  a  Mbsionary 
Priest.  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Price,  M.  A.  New  York : 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.    1861.    24mo.     pp.  388. 

* 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  work  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Price,  formerly  editor,  we  believe,  of  DolmatCs 
Magazine.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  work 
which  enjoyed  some  popularity  a  few  years  since,  entitled 
Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician.  It  is  written  with 
more  than  ordinary  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  the  sev- 
eral scenes  it  sketches,  most  of  them  undoubtedly  drawn 
from  the  life,  are  intensely  interesting.  They  could  have 
been  sketched  only  by  a  missionary  priest,  of  large  expe- 
rience among  the  poor  and  the  vicious  of  our  modem  com- 
mercial cities,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  much  of  the  grouping  and  coloring  from  his  own 
lively  imagination. 

The  author  has  laid  bare  the  moral  wounds  festering  in 
OUT  modern  overgrown  cities,  and  perhaps  has  given  us 
even  too  vivid  a  picture  of  the  vice  and  immorality  with 
which  the  faithful  missionary  necessarily  becomes  ac- 
quainted in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  from  pure  and  praiseworthy  motives,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  power  of  religion  to  heal  the 
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worst  moral  maladies,  to  triamph  over  the  hardest  hearts, 
and  to  relieve  and  console  the  most  miserable  of  our  race. 
He  manifests  great  tenderness  to  the  fallen,  and  suffers  no 
moral  leprosy  to  disgust  him  with  a  soul  for  whom  our 
Lord  has  died ;  and  he  everywhere  shows  a  tendency  to 
excuse  the  depraved,  and  to  find  in  the  most  abandoned 
some  tokens  of  grace.  He  has  no  sourness,  no  harshness ; 
but,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  true  priest,  the 
deeper  the  wounds,  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  more  does 
his  heart  open  to  him,  and  the  warmer  flows  his  charity, 
to  rescue  him  from  his  degradation,  to  cleanse  his  soul,  to 
make  him  whole,  and  prepare  him  for  the  banquet  of  di- 
vine love.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Sinners  are  gained  by 
love,  and  won  over  to  our  Lord,  not  by  severity,  but  by  the 
infinite  tenderness  of  the  GospeL 

Some  of  our  occasional  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
us  say  this,  for  we  are  supposed  by  not  a  few  to  have  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  to  be  dry,  hard,  severe,  unrelenting. 
Perhaps  we  are,  and  whether  so  or  not  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  public.  Yet  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
severity  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  and  harshness  in 
their  application  to  individuals.  Principles,  Christian  doc- 
trines, dogmas  of  faith,  are  not  ours,  they  are  our  Master's, 
and  are  strict,  unbending,  and  immutable.  When  we  are 
called  upon  to  proclaim  these,  we  have  no  option  with  re- 
gard to  them;  we  have  no  right  to  haiden  or  to  soften 
them ;  we  must  proclaim  them  as  they  have  been  taught 
ns,  with  unswerving  and  scruptdous  fidelity,  let  them  con- 
demn whom  they  may.  If  it  is  our  office  to  declare  the 
law,  we  must  declare  it  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Law- 
giver. But  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  this  or  that  individual,  we  must  always  lean  to  the 
side  of  mercy,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  extenuat- 
ing circumstance ;  and  even  when  we  must  condemn  him, 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  show  that  it  is  the  law  that 
condemns  him,  not  a  poor,  frail  mortal  like  himself. 

As  lavmen  and  reviewers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appbcation  of  the  law  to  individual  cases ;  we  are  only 
permitted  to  defend  the  truth  against  error,  to  speak,  under 
correction  of  our  pastors,  of  the  law,  and  its  condemnation 
of  those  who  break  it  We  may  say.  Out  of  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation,  because  the  Church  has  herself  so  de- 
fined ;  we  may  pronounce  Protestantism  a  damnaUe  heie- 
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syj  for  the  Church  has  anathematized  it,  and  even  natural 
reason  rejects  it ;  we  may  assert  that  no  Protestant,  living 
and  dying  a  Protestant,  can  ever  see  Gh>d,  and  therefore 
declare  all  who  are  Protestants  are  out  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, because  the  Church  says  it,  and  we,  in  being  re- 
ceived into  her  communion,  promised  to  say  as  much.  To 
say  this,  and  to  add  that  none  but  Catholics  can  under  any 
circumstances  be  saved,  is  in  these  days  regarded  as  harsh, 
even  cruel ;  and  if  we  do  so,  it  is  supposed  by  many  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  heretics,  that  we  forget  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  neglect  that  mercy  with  which  we  should  al- 
ways temper  judgment  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  saying  this  we  are  not  judging,  but  simply  repeat- 
ing the  revealed  and  declared  judgments  of  Qod,  which  are 
not  our  judfi[ment8,  but  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which 
we  are  to  form  our  judgments.  Whether  the  truths  we 
repeat  are  harsh  or  not,  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  on 
us ;  but  we  know  no  right  that  any  man  has  to  suppose  it 
possible  for  God  to  be  harsh,  severe,  or  unkind.  Bt  Peter 
says,  expressly,  that  there  is  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Jesus  under  heaven  given  to  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other.  God  was 
not  obliged  to  save  any  man,  and  all  salvation  is  the  fiee 
gift  of  Uod,  for  we  are  saved  by  grace.  God  could,  with<> 
out  any  right  of  complaint  on  our  part,  fix  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  or  would  not  save  those  who  had  sin- 
ned against  him.  If  he  has  fixed  those  conditions,  and  de- 
clared that  he  will  save  none  who  are  not  joined  to  the 
communion  of  his  Church,  it  is  not  harshness,  but  simple 
charity,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  say  distinctly  and  energeti- 
cally, Out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  We  should 
be  wanting  in  charity  if  we  did  not 

The  charge  of  severity  against  those  who  insist  on  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  which  the  Church  unques- 
tionably teaches,  arises  from  confounding  the  stem  and  un- 
flinching statement  of  what  the  law  is  with  its  application 
to  individuals.  '^  Other  sheep  have  I,"  says  our  Lord, 
^  who  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  must  I  bring."  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  we  are  never  at  liber- 
ty to  say  that  none  are  elected  but  those  already  in  the 
Uhurch.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty,  without  supernatural  reve- 
lation, to  pronounce  on  the  future  fate  of  even  those  who 
have  apparefUfy  died  out  of  the  Catholic  communion.    If 
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tjiey  really  died  out  of  that  communion,  we  know  they  are 
lost ;  but  whether  they  did  so  die  or  not,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge.  We  know  the  law,  and  we 
know  it  admits  in  this  case  of  no  exception,  of  no  dispen- 
sation ;  but  we  do  not  know  but  this  or  that  individual, 
whom  we  supposed  obnoxious  to  its  penalty,  may  not,  in  a 
way  we  know  not,  have  been  brought  in  reality  into  the 
fold  before  the  soul  was  separated  from  the  body.  We 
may,  indeed,  have  no  reason  to  believe  it,  but  as  it  was 
possible,  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  pronounce  on  its  doom.  As  long  as  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,  and  therefore  we  can  never  say  of  any 
living  man  that  be  will  certainly  go  to  hell ;  and  as  we 
know  not  the  actual  state  in  which  any  particular  soul  has 
left  the  body,  we  cannot  say  that  any  particular  departed 
soul  is  damned,  although  we  may  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  and  none  for  not  believing  it  Our  judgments 
here  must  be  conditional,  not  absolute,  and  we  must  stop 
with  saying  of  the  living,  if  they  die  heretics  or  infidels 
they  cannot  be  saved,  and  of  the  dead,  if  they  have  died  in 
heresy  or  infidelity  they  are  damned. 

In  regard  to  sin  of  every  description,  in  teaching,  in  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  we  must  always  be  most  rigid,  for  the 
law  knows  no  compromise,  and  the  judgment  is  certain  if 
the  sin  is  incurred ;  and  here  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  The 
priest,  indeed,  can  go  farther;  he  is  appointed  to  judge 
those  sinners  who  come  to  him  and  confess  or  accuse 
themselves  of  their  sins.  But  in  judging  them,  while  he 
holds  the  law  in  its  strictness,  he  takes  note  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  acts  confessed,  and  is  careful  to  give  the 
self-accused  the  benefit  of  whatever  may  tend  to  extenuate 
his  offence.  He  tempers  his  judgment  with  mercy,  and 
takes  good  care  that  he  does  not  pronounce  a  heavier  pen- 
alty than  has  been  actually  incurred.  Moreover,  knowing 
the  frailty,  the  rottenness,  of  human  nature,  the  seductions 
of  the  world,  and  the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  will  even 
when  he  must  condemn,  and  it  would  seem  even  in  pro- 
portion as  he  must  condemn,  melt  in  tenderness  to  the 
poor  sinner,  and  clasp  him  to  his  bosom  with  a  supernatu- 
ral charity.  We  apprehend  that  confessors  feel  the  great- 
est tenderness  for  those  penitents  who  have  had  the  great- 
est sins  to  confess,  the  deepest  and  most  loathsome  moral 
wounds  to  disclose.     The  penitent,  all  polluted  with  sin. 
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who  has  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  the  most  loath- 
some moral  diseases  to  lay  bare  before  his  confessor,  is  the 
least  likely  to  be  rudely  repulsed,  and  is  the  most  sure  of 
being  treated  with  tenderness,  and  having  the  most  favora- 
ble construction  put  upon  his  sins  that  they  will  bear.  The 
tribunal  of  Penance  is  established  in  mercy,  and  solely  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  soul,  and  to  cleanse  it  from  its  pol- 
lutions ;  and  God  gives  to  his  ministers  the  graces  that  fit 
them  to  make  it  not  only  effectual,  but  even  attractive  to 
those  who  need  and  will  frequent  it. 

In  our  various  degrees,  we  all  in  judging,  not  of  sin  it- 
self, not  of  its  inherent  malignity,  but  of  individuals,  are 
to  aim  at  the  same  supernatural  charity,  and  to  overflow 
with  real  love  and  tenderness  towards  those  whom  we  re- 
gard as  sinners.  Our  Lord  did  not  refuse  to  eat  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  for  he  came  to  call  not  the  just,  but  sin- 
ners, to  repentance.  The  humble  publican,  who  smites  on 
his  hearty  and  exclaims, "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !" 
is  preferred  to  the  proud  Pharisee,  who  stands  and  enu- 
merates his  virtues,  and  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men.  Not  always  are  those  the  world  brands  with  infa- 
my the  most  guilty  before  God ;  and  who  are  we  that  we 
should  be  harsh  and  unrelenting  to  our  feUow-men,  how- 
ever depraved  they  may  be  ?  Who  of  us  has  not  had,  and 
has  not  had  every  day,  nay,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  to  say, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner "  ?  We  may  not  have 
fallen  so  low  as  this  poor  brother  or  sister,  but  dare  we  say 
that  we  should  not  have  fallen  even  lower,  if  we  had  been 
equally  tempted,  or  equally  exposed  ?  Alas !  no  one  can 
boast  over  another,  and  no  one  has  any  thing  whereof  to 
glory,  but  the  cross  of  Christ  which  redeemeth  from  sin. 
Severe,  then,  as  we  ourselves  are  and  must  be  in  the  work 
we  are  permitted  to  perform,  and  perhaps  in  our  personal 
disposition,  for  no  man  thoroughly  knows  his  own  heart, 
we  like  that  tone  of  tenderness  to  sinners,  and  even  aggra- 
vated sinners,  which  pervades  this  little  volume.  The  au- 
thor contrives  to  make  us  love  the  sinner,  and  ready  to  die 
for  him,  without  making  us  in  the  least  tolerant  of  his  sin. 
He  makes  us  weep  with  the  sinner,  and  rejoice  with  him 
as  the  waters  of  penance  wash  away  his  pollutions  and 
permit  us  to  see  his  soul,  resplendent  through  the  grace  of 
the  Sacrament  with  supernatural  purity  and  loveliness. 

Yet  perhaps  the  author  makes  a  little  too  much  of  the 
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merely  human  sentiments.  The  distingnishing  mark  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  is  love ;  and  this  love  a  large  portion 
of  the  oncatholic  world  translate  into  philanthropy,  and 
another  portion  into  mere  family  affections,  and  not  a  few, 
we  fear,  into  a  lower  species  of  love  still.  We  have  these 
errors  to  guard  against.  The  love  which  is  the  badge  of 
the  Christian  is  not  sensual  love,  is  not  merely  a  human 
sentiment,  whether  called  philanthropy  or  any  thing  else, 
but  charity,  a  supernatural  love,  not  possible  save  in  a 
heart  that  has  been  regenerated  and  elevated  by  Divine 
grace,  and  which  consists  in  loving  Grod  supremely,  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves  in  and  for  him.  It  presupposes 
faith,  therefore  belief  of  the  truth,  and  is  never  found  out 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  human  sentiments,  which  are 
not  elevated  by  grace,  and  which  are  purely  within  the 
natural  order,  are  of  no  value  in  relation  to  our  final  des- 
tiny, and,  even  though  not  sinful  in  themselves,  seldom  fail, 
owing  to  our  corrupt  nature,  to  become  a  temptation  and 
a  snare  to  those  who  indulge  them.  Philanthropy,  as  we 
see  it  now  displayed,  serves  only  to  suggest  vague  and  im- 
practicable scnemes  of  reform,  and  to  convulse  the  worid 
with  rebellion  and  revolution,  ending  only  in  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Sentiment  is  almost  sure,  if  indulged,  to  be- 
come lust,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  wide-spread  licentious- 
ness and  impurity.  We  have,  therefore,  to  be  extremely 
cautious,  in  these  times,  how  we  appeal  to  the  natural  sen- 
timents of  the  human  heart,  and  use  words  which  the 
world  will  apply  to  them,  though  we  may  apply  them  in 
our  own  minds  to  truly  Christian  affections  and  virtues. 
Our  great  danger  is  from  naturalism,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, be  careful,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  insist  on 
the  supernatural  affections  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author,  in  this  work,  though  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent to  exterior  refinement  and  the  supposed  advantages  of 
wealth  and  worldly  cultivation,  leaves  an  impression  on 
the  reader  most  favorable  to  the  poor,  and  especially. 
Englishman  as  he  is,  to  the  Irish  poor.  In  studying  his 
sketches,  we  feel  of  how  little  value  is  this  world  and  what 
pertains  to  it,  even  in  relation  to  our  positive  comfort  and 
enjoyment  in  this  life.  Faith,  and  piety,  and  trust,  seem 
to  have  no  little  power  in  sustaining  our  physical  as  well 
as  spiritual  existence,  —  a  power  to  multiply  the  widow's 
handful  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  to  an  abundance  far  mote 
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preoioQs  than  tbe  rich  in  general  possess.  How  (these  poor, 
pious  people  live  is  a  marvel  to  us ;  yet  they  do  live,  and 
often  render  large  assistance  to  others  of  their  own  class. 
They  never  repine,  never  murmur,  and  seem  to  live  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  Ood.  We  cite  here  a  few  pages 
from  "  Death-beds  of  the  Poor.'* 

^*  God  bless  the  poor  Irish  !  Their  hearts  warm  to  their  cleigy ; 
there  is  a.rongh  sublimity  in  their  attachmeot  to  their  fiuth«  in  their 
deep  reverence  for  its  ordinances,  in  their  almost  impassioned  wel- 
come of  its  ministers,  that  throws  a  halo  of  religious  beauty  over 
their  too  often  met  with  squalid  poverty.  I  feel  at  home  with  them 
at  once.    I  feel  at  the  instant  their  father  aad  their  friend. 

'*  Though  Judy  Flannagan  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
Ck>vent-Giurden  basket- woman,  yet  when  the  asthma  is  bad, — 
brought  on  from  her  tmmping  sturdily,  and  in  all  weathers,  under 
a  load  of  vegetables  that  would  make  the  strongest  porter  pause 
ere  he  encountered  its  enormous  weight,— still  Judy  Flannagan  is 
one  of  nature's  gentlewomen,  frank,  blithesome,  and  merry ;  pa- 
tient, resigned,  and  most  devout ;  vulgar-looking,  certainly,  to  some 
fastidious  tastes,  in  her  half-male,  half-female  attire,  her  crushed 
and  faded  old  bonnet,,  and  her  short  dudeen,  ever  pendant  from  her 
large  and  eloquently-formed  mouth.  Judy  smOkes ;  small  blame 
to  her.  She  works  like  a  horse,  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  her 
onlv  luxury,  save  a  strons  cup  of  tea.  She  has  taken  the  pledge, 
and  kept  it  faithfully.  Judy  is  a  childless  widow  ;  her  boys  and 
girls  have  all  died  ;  but  she  has  reared  an  orphan  child,  whom  she 
picked  up  one  night  half  dead  with  the  cold  and  the  hunger*  end 
has  given  it  all  a  mother's  warm  and  affectionate  tending.  Judy 
has  also  a  little  pusheen,  whom  she  rescued,  when  a  kitten,  from 
some  wicked  urchins,  who  were  worrying  it  to  death  with  a  coster- 
moDger's  spiteful  terrier.  Pussy  is  .now  a  fine,  handsome,  well- 
behaved  cat,  and  Judy  is  not. a  little  proud  ,of  her  favorite;  and 
nothing  pleases  the  old  lady  better  in  her  evenings  of  rest,  after  her 
day's  gallop  .under  her  heavily-freighted  basket*  than  to  sit  sipping 
her  tea  with  pusi^  in  her  lap,  and  the  little  orphan  child  at  her 
knee,  reciting  with  sweet  and  serious  earnestness  his  piige  qf  cate- 
chism for  the  ensuing  day.  She  sends  little  Tim  to  our  large  and 
well-conducted  school ;  and  she  bids  him  pray,  morning,  noon«  and 
night,  for  the  good  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  subscribe  to  sgch  an 
excellent  charity. 

^*  Judy  is  now  eight*and-fifty  years  old,  but  is  hale  and  hearty, 
barring  an  occasional  touch  of  asthma,  and  .an  impression  on  her 
heart,  which  comes  on  pe^odically  upon  the.anniver9ary  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  death.  She  then  invariably  slays  at  home,  sports 
a  bit  of  well-preserved  cmpe  about  her  cap,  .and  sa^s  her  beads  all 
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day,  and  most  deroutly,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  On  that  night 
she  gives  a  solemn  lecture  to  the  light-hearted,  laughing  little  Tim, 
as  he  cuddles  up  to  his  *'  granny's '  knee,  and  whose  curly-pated 
little  brow  she  kisses,  with  many  a  tear,  with  many  a  fond  Irish 
phrase  of  endearment.  Her  fondness  for  that  child  is  wonderful. 
She  knew  his  history.  He  was  a  child  of  shame.  He  was  the 
ofispring  of  a  farmer's  daughter  of  her  own  town-land  in  Ireland, 
who  was  betrayed  and  ruined  by  a  villain,  who  had  promised  her 
marriage,  but  who  never  fulfilled  his  pledge.  The  poor  girl  fled 
from  her  home,  followed  her  seducer  to  London,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  She  lay-in  at  a  poor  lodging-house  for  Irish  tramps,  was 
neglected,  and  died  broken-hearted.  The  child  was  shifted  about 
from  one  neighbor  to  the  other ;  was  alternately  starved  and  petted, 
until  it  crawled  forth,  in  the  absence  of  its  rough  and  temporary 
guardian,  to  a  neighboring  court,  where  old  Judy  found  it ;  and 
who,  on  learniog  its  history,  deposited  the  chubby  infant  in  that 
well-worn  repository,  the  empty  basket  on  her  head,  and  trudged 
stoutly  home  with  her  precious  freight  to  her  little  snug  parlor  in 
Bedfordbury.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that,  upon  this  eventful 
finding  of  the  grandson  of  her  gossip,  she  rapt  out  a  very  suspicious 
oath,  that  as  long  as  she  had  a  bit  and  a  sup  to  share,  little  Tim 
should  be  no  ways  beholden  to  any  one  for  his  support.  Right 
faithfully  has  she  kept  her  word.  As  regular  as  clock-work  Judy 
comes  to  my  confessional  every  Saturday  night,  and  receives,  each 
Sunday  morning,  the  Holy  Sacrament.  She  has  long  made  a 
beautiful  preparation  for  heaven :  Grod  grant  that  she  may  get  there, 
and  pray  for  her  director,  if  he  should  survive  her. 

*'*'  Judy  has  had  this  last  week  a  bad  attack  of  asthma,  is  confined 
to  her  bed,  and  consequently  out  of  work.  A  few  shillings  this 
aAemoon  made  the  old  creature's  heart  and  lips  most  eloquent  with 
grateful  thanks. 

^*  But  my  ministrations  were  not  confined  to  her.  My  list  of  sick 
calls  was  long,  and  extended  to  many  a  remote  and  squalid  locality. 
In  many  of  these  visits,  my  inner  mind  was  fed  with  many  a  thank- 
ful thought,  with  many  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God,  on  beholding 
the  bright  evidences  of  piety  in  the  sick  and  virtuous  poor,  —  in 
those  who  forgot  not  Grod  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  who  persevered 
through  the  hard-working  days  of  manhood  ;  and  who,  in  the  gray- 
haired,  decrepit  day  of  old  age,  sick  and  patient,  resigned  and  dy- 
ing, have  so  joyfully  received  the  Church's  last  solemn  and  com- 
forting administrations.  God's  peace  and  benison  be  with  them  I 
They,  and  such  as  they,  are  my  greatest  comfort ;  the  holy  souls 
whose  last  peaceful  moments  I  feel  the  greatest  reverence,  the 
greatest  hope,  in  witnessing.  In  them  i  feel  most  the  wondrous 
power  of  my  sacred  ministry.  In  their  upturned,  dying  gaze  of 
reverential  love,  —  in  their  deep,  sorrowful,  and  earnest  tone  of 
contrition  for  the  past,  and  entire  resignation  to  God,  —  commit- 
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tiDg,  with  childlike,  most  innocent  confidence,  the  departing  souls 
to  the  Grod  that  made  them,  saved  them,  preserved  them,  and  sus- 
tained them  to  that  terrible  hour  of  nature^s  dread  and  last  conflict 
with  ever-impending  death,  — in  their  last  yearning,  pitiful  look  of 
love  to  their  weeping  children, — in  their  tender  and  most  Chris- 
ttan-like  exhortation  to  them  to  lead  good  lives,  to  love  their  holy 
fiiith,  —  in  their  peculiar  and  most  touching  piety  in  receiving  the 
last  sacraments  of  the  Church ;  —  in  all  this  I  have  great  joy,  and 
wonderful  compensation  for  the  fatigues,  and  annoyances,  and 
risks  I  run  in  attending  the  sick-beds  of  the  poor. 

^^  And  even  when  the  dying  Catholic  has  led  any  thing  but  a  Chris- 
tian life,  but  has  been  favored  by  God's  mercy  with  a  long  and 
protracted  illness, — when  the  mind  has  had  time  to  enter  into 
itself, — when  the  great  truths  of  eternity  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  penetrate  mto  that  hitherto  closed  heart,  and  sow  in  that 
hitherto  sterile  soil  the  seeds  of  true  repentance,  —  and  when  those 
blessed  seeds  of  repentance  have  been  watered  daily,  and  hourly, 
and  nightly,  by  tears  of  true  contrition  and  bewailment,  —  when 
the  deep  and  darkened  well  of  ignorance  and  despair  has  been 
sounded  and  enlightened  by  the  bright  and  searching  rays  of  Grod's 
inefiable  faith  and  grace,  and  that  cold  and  stony  heart  been 
warmed  and  soflened  with  the  merciful  influences  of  the  omni- 
present, all-merciful  Redeemer, — the  change  is  as  great  and  glo- 
rious and  consolatory  as  that  upon  which  the  two  chosen  sisters  of 
Israel  gazed,  —  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  from  his  four  days'  de- 
tention in  the  grave/' <— pp.  274-279. 

It  is  the  prayers  of  these  poor  Irish,  perhaps,  of  that  poor 
apple-womaii  that  sits  meekly  and  uncomplainingly  day 
after  day,  in  all  weathers,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  wait- 
ing almost  in  vain  for  a  customer  for  her  scanty  supply  of 
fruit,  saying  as  it  were  her  beads  from  morning  to  night, 
tiiat  will  bring  down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  our  coun« 
try,  and  make  us  a  Christian  people.  We  import  rare  and 
oostly  merchandise  from  all  countries,  but  the  most  pre- 
cious freightage  our  ships  bring  home  is  these  poor,  pious 
Irish  men  and  women,  who,  if  they  have  nothing  else,  are 
rich  in  grace,  and  have  learned  every  thing  worth  learning, 
in  having  learned  to  pray. 

We  glanced  the  other  day  into  a  Protestant  newspaper, 
The  Christian  Register^  we  believe,  in  which  the  editor  was 
contrasting  the  little  labor  and  large  incomes  of  our  clergy 
with  the  great  labor  and  small  incomes  of  Protestant  min- 
isters. We  would  recommend  him  to  read  the  following 
sketch  of  ^  A  Missioner's  Sunday  Work." 
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*'  Weighed  down,  frequently  exhangted,  by  his  hetivy  and  labo- 
rious duties^  a  London  priest  is  but  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  in- 
creased  exertions  of  the  Sonday,  and  especially  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit.  I  will  exemplify  this  by  briefly  narrating  one  Sunday's 
work,  which  I  went  through  in  the  month  of  May,  three  years 
ago. 

*^  I  roust  first  premise,  that  I  heard  the  confesstens  of  nearly  a 
hundred  penitents  the  evening  before,  and  diat  it  was  past  midnight' 
bisfore  I  retired  to  rest,  completely  fktigued,  and  longing  for  a  good 
night's  sleep,  to  set  me  up  for  the  labbrs  of  the  ensuing  day.  I  was- 
not,  however,  thus-  to  be  gratified.  I  had  been  asleep  little  more 
than  an  hour,  when  my  dreamless  slumbers  were  rudely  disturbed 
by  a  sick  call  of  an  urgent  nature.  It  was  one  of  my  penitents, 
who  was  dying.  Go  I  must ;  so,  hurrying  on  my  clolhNes,  I  got 
ready  my  ritual,  the  holy  oil,  and  tbe  pix,  containing  the  blessed 
Sacrameel.  It  was  a  miserable,  stormy  nisht,  and  about  two  o'clock 
whtMi  I  started.  The  poor  dying  man  resided  in  a  little  street  near 
the  New-  Boad,  that  wto  nearly  two  miles  distant  There  was  no 
cab  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  neighboring  stands,  so,  buttoning  my 
gfMS^OBi  tight,  I  trudged  on  ar  fast  as  the  guMy  wind  allowed 


^  At  length,  afler  a  long  and  weary  walk,  I  reached  my  poor 
penitent.  I  had  attended  him  a  few  <kys  previous,  and  heard  his 
confession.  Happy  it  was  I  did  so.  His  malady  had  gatned  rapid* 
ly  and  fbarfully  upon  him.  He  was  now  speechless :  he  wiihed 
to  say  something  more  in  confbssion,  but  could  not  A  low,  inar* 
ticulate  moaning  was  all  I  heard.  His  countenance,  pale,  anxious, 
and  bedewed  with  the  agony  of  approaching  dissolution,  was  at 
times  fearfully  convulsed.  He  clasped  and  wrung  his  emaciated 
hands  together,  raised  himself  partially  in  his  bed,  and  when  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  with 
anguish  stamped  on  every  fading  lineament  His  hearing,  how* 
ever,  was  perfect,  and  to  each  question  I  propounded  he  answered 
by  signs.  I  remained  long  with  this  poor,  dying  brother.  By  de- 
grees his  agitation  lessened ;  his  features  lost  thmr  haggard  rosttoss 
ness, — a  look  of  calm  and  holy  resignation  succeeded  his  former 
troubled  state  of  mind ;  and  as  I  read  in  a  low  and  distinct  tone  the 
beautiful  and  consolatory  prayers  of  the  Church,  previous  to  ad- 
ministering the  last  sacmments  for  the  dying,  big  and  to  me 
blessed  tears  flowed  plentifully  down  his  wasted  cheeks.  That 
heart,  so  soon  to  be  stilled  by  the  mighty  hand  of  death,  was  now 
reconciled  to  its  Father  and  its  God.  A  look  of  meek  and  unre- 
pining  resignation,  of  an  entire  trust  in  the  merits  of  his  only  Re- 
deemer, stde  over  his  face,  like  a  dying  sunset  on  a  wasted  land, 
when  he  M:eifved  ibr  thdrla^t  time  Him  who  died  for  his  sins  on  the 
cross. 
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**  He  wtf*  nifieh  spent  wiied  I  applied  the  holy  aouimiiig,  but  his 
lips  moved  ceaselessly  id  prayer.-  The  last  blessiag,  and  solemn 
Plenary  Induigenee  for  the  dying,  oompleted  my  ministonal  duties ; 
and,  with  a  few  earnest  eih^rtationa  to  resign  himself  with  a  hum- 
ble yet  pious  eonMence  to  the  mexoy  of  his  God,  I  returned  to 
my  home  and  my  bed. 

**  It  was  long  before  I  got  to  sleep.  I  thought  again  and  again  on 
the  d3ring  scene  I  had  witnessed.  I  thought  again  and  again  on  the 
folly  of  those  w4x»  delay  their  repentance  to  their  last  hour.  Happy 
it  was  for  that  poor  dying' man,  that  he  had  repented,  confessed  in 
time;  Ibr  in  hie  death-'tour  speech  was  denied  him.  I  thought 
ever,  in  sadness  of  heart,  of  the  many  whom  I  had  attended  in 
tbehr  last  hour,  who  were  like  him  thoe  simihirly  afflicted ;  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  confessing  their  sins,  but  who,  for  many 
years,  had  lived  stmngers  to  their  religioue  duties.  They  hsd  lived 
the  usual  lives  of  siQneffs,.reekless,  unrepeming,  confident  that  ail 
would  be  well  with  them  at  their  last  hour ;  but  when  that  last  hour 
came,  they  sank  overwhelmed' with  that  stem  and  holy  truth :  ^  As 
a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die.' 

**  A  shuddering  came  over  me,  as  I  dius  reflected  on  the  miseraU^ 
unprepared  state  in  which  a  soul,  so  stained  with  crime,  so  unpun**- 
fied  by  repentance,  is  thus  hurrieid  suddenly  befiows  its^  God.  Four 
d'clcck  8tniek,-^thea  five,  and  I  fell  asleep.  At  seven  I  wae 
called  to  bear  confeesiodsir  I  arose,  tired  and  unrefVeshed;  my 
head  throbbbg,  and  very  mnoii  inclined  to  sleep  the  whole  day : 
but  it  might  not  be.  Duty,  imperative  duty,  was  befofe  me,  and 
the  day's  toil  bejran  again. 

**  I  heard  confessions  till  nine :  I  then  said  mass.  Now,  I  thoo|^t^ 
Ishould  have  a  quiet  hoar  to  prepare  and  recollect  my  thoughts  for 
my  approaching  sermon  at  eleven.  No  such  thing.  In  the  middle 
of  my  break&st  there  came  another  sick  call.  It  was  a  sore  trial 
fer  my  patience ;  for  throogh  a  pms  of  business,  through  being 
very  unwell,  I  had  thought  litde  of  my  approaching  sermon.  But 
the  sick  call  must  be  attended  to,  and  I  went 

^  It  was  a  melancholy,  though  too  frequent  case ;  one  of  delirium 
tremens^  Drink,  miserable  drink,  had  reduced  an  unhappy  man  to 
the  last  stage  of  premature  decay.  He  possessed  the  wreck  of 
once  noble  features ;  had  been  once  in  affluence,  but  drink,  insa- 
tiate drink,  had  thus  prematurely  destroyed  him.  He,  too,  was  on 
his  death-bed,  but  he  knew  it  not ;  his  consciousness  had  deserted 
him.  He  was  in  bed,  and  his  wasted  form  exhibited,  in  all  its 
bideotlsness,  the  staring  wildness  and  restless,  unappeasable  anxiety 
that  characterize  his  malady,  as  well  as  the  universal  trembling 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  tendons  of  his  handa  and  arms 
were  spasmodically  comrulsed.  Hia  knees  were  sometaaoesf  for  w 
few  minutep^  drawn  up  to*  his  chin,  and  then  hia  feet  would  be 
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thrown  forwards  with  extraordinary  force,  and  at  Umet,  like  the 
fatal  disorder  tetanus^  or  lock-jaw,  the  body  would  form  an  arch, 
resting  on  the  head  and  the  heels.  The  meet  mournful  and  appall- 
ing groans  would  then  issue  from  his  dark  and  crusted  lips, — more 
like  the  expiring  howl  of  a  wild  beast,  than  the  voice  of  agony  from 
a  human  being.  Alas  that  an  immortal  being  should  thus  live, 
should  thus  die ! 

(^  It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven  when  I  reached  home,  with  my 
nerves  completely  unstrung  by  the  terrible  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed. But,  nerves  or  no  nerves,  I  must  preach  my  sermon,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  I  had  a  glimmering  of  what  I  intended  to  say.  I 
entered  the  pulpit;  the  chapel  was  intensely  hot,— -thermometer 
at  ninety-two.  A  severe  headache,  great  languor,  and  mental  de- 
pression, gave  me  indifferent  grounds  of  hope  that  I  should  make 
even  a  tolerable  discourse.  However,  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
strengthened  me  for  the  contest.  As  I  proceeded,  and  warmed 
with  my  subject,  my  languor  leA  me,  my  ideas  shaped  themselves 
clearer  in  my  mind,  and  I  preached  a  few  home  truths  on  the  evils 
of  a  death-bed  repentance.  But  if  any  strangers  had  been  present^ 
they  would  have  little  thought  on  whiat  I  had  gone  through  before 
preaching  that  sermon. 

*^  Human  nature,  however,  is  seldom  outraged  with  impunity. 
My  powers  of  mind  and  body  had  been  taxed  beyond  their  strength ; 
for  an  hour  I  felt  thoroughly  prostrate,  but  fresh  duties  were  to  be 
performed  ;  I  had  to  christen  at  a  quarter  past  one.  I  descended 
to  the  hot  and  reeking  chapel,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  baptized 
about  ten  children.  This  long  ceremony  over,  I  played  with  a  bit 
of  dinner,  for  I  was  too  faint  to  eat.  At  three,  vespers.  After 
vespers,  I  heard  several  confessions.  Scarcely  bad  my  last  peni- 
tent departed,  when  a  violent  ring  at  the  door-bell  told  me  plainly 
enough  there  was  a  sick  call.  I  was  right  Away  I  had  to  go, 
post  haste,  to  a  dying  woman.  She,  poor  thing,  died  before  I 
reached  her.  I  found  her  on  her  humble  bed,  the  room  full  of 
weeping  relatives ;  the  bereaved  husband  bowed  down  by  hopeless 
grief,  and  a  stillborn  infant  by  the  side  of  its  dead  mother.  This 
was  another  trying  scene  to  go  through ;  and  it  is  in  scenes  like 
these  that  the  consolatory  power  of  religion  is  so  admirably  shown. 
I  made  them  all  kneel  down,  while  I  read  the  prayers  for  a  depart- 
ed soul ;  and  while  they  prayed  the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  that  de- 
parted soul,  though  they  wept  much,  they  were  comforted. 

*^  It  was  now  six  o^clock,  and  I  had  the  evening  service  to  per- 
form, and  to  preach  at  seven.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I 
took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  buckled  myself  to  my  task.  But  it  is  severe 
mental  labor  to  summon  your  languid  thoughts  to  their  post  of  duty, 
when  sinking  under  long-continued  and  excessive  fatigue.  But 
mind  triumphed  over  matter.    I  got  through  the  long  evening  ser- 
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vice,  preached  as  usaal,  withoat  showing  any  signs  of  distress, 
though  I  was  nearly  fainting  several  times.  The  evening  service 
over,  I  had  again  several  confessions  to  hear,  «-*  those  of  poor  ser- 
vant*girls,  who  are  only  allowed  to  attend  their  chapel  on  a  Sahbath 
night. 

^^  The  reader  may  now  imagine  my  hard  day^s  work  was  over. 
No  such  thing.  I  had  all  my  office  to  recite  ;  for  until  then  I  had 
not  a  minute  of  the  day  to  myself.  It  was  eleven  when  I  finished. 
Then  came  another  sick  call ;  and  at  twelve  I  retired  to  rest,  as 
tired  and  exhausted  as  any  individual  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

*^  Now,  in  penning  this  sketch,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  believe  that  I 
am  uninfluenced  by  any  miserable  feeling  of  vanity  in  thus  publish- 
ing the  details  of  a  Suhday*s  missionary  toil.  I  have  selected  this 
Sunday,  because  the  events,  from  several  causes,  are  better  fixed 
in  my  memory  than  others ;  but  I  have  passed  many  such  Sundays, 
and  some  of  them  of  even  much  greater  severity.  I  do  not  even 
publish  it  to  the  world  as  any  thing  uncommon  or  out  of  the  way. 
Many  of  my  respected  brethren  in  London  do  usually  as  much, 
and  some  even  more,  as  their  average  routine  of  Sunday  work. 
They  might,  as  a  body,  justly  challenge  a  safe  competition  for  pious, 
and  well-regulated,  and  persevering  priestly  exertion,  with  any  ec- 
clesiastics in  Christendom.  But  in  humility  and  silence  they  have 
done  their  appointed  work,  and  they  have  done  it  well.  They 
have  won,  by  their  own  personal  piety,  by  their  unwearied  zeal 
and  exertions,  the  respect,  the  gratitude  and  unshaken  affections,  of 
their  flocks.  But  they  look  not  for  their  reward  on  earth ;  they 
humbly  expect  it  in  heaven.'' — pp.  290-297. 

What  would  one  of  our  Boston  ministers  say  to  such 
a  Sunday's  work,  and  yet  it  is  only  an  ordinary  Sunday's 
work  of  many  a  Catholic  priest  in  our  midst.  The  Protes- 
tant minister  hardly  knows  the  meaning  of  ^  a  sick  call," 
and  rarely  is  he  ever  required  or  expected  to  visit  his  sick 
parishioners  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  when  fatigued  by 
other  labors,  or  weary  with  doing  nothing.  As  for  incomes, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  Church  of  England  alone  has 
a  larger  revenue  than  the  whole  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  world.  The  Protestant  minister  has,  no  doubt,  to 
perform  much  hard  work,  and  endure  much  wear  and  tear 
of  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  of  conscience ;  but  it  is  so 
not  because  the  work  itself  is  much,  but  because  the  poor 
minister  has  to  do  it  himself  alone,  without  any  of  those 
gmcious  helps  from  above  which  render  the  heaviest  labor 
light 

Our  Protestant  editor,  in  the  same  article,  complains  of 
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<mr  cki^  becanae  tbey  visit  their  people  mainly  fcMr  spirit- 
ual purposes,  and  make  more  of  providing  for  the  soul  than 
for  the  body.  He  is  greatly  scandalized  that  we  have  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  so  many  poor  Catholics,  and  that  our 
clergy,  in  visiting  them,  look  after  their  spiritual  rather  than 
their  worldly  interest  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  care 
of  the  priest  should  be  to  attend  to  the  bodies  of  his  people, 
remove  their  poverty,  set  them  up,  and  help  them  to  be- 
come well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  look  to  their  souls  or 
spiritual  interests,  if  at  all,  afterwards.  He  is  displeased 
that  our  missionaries  in  China  take  so  much  pains  to  bap- 
tize children  exposed  by  their  parents,  and  near  dying,  in- 
stead of  laboring  to  remove  the  poverty  which  causes  the 
exposure.  In  all  this  we  see  that  he  is  a  true  Protestant, 
and  has  a  great  concern  for  the  body,  and  very  little  for  the 
soul.  If  the  body  is  only  provided  for,  the  soul,  he  seems 
to  think,  may  be  left  to  shift  for  itself.  We  wish  he  would 
tell  us  where  our  clergy  are  to  get  the  means  to  remove  all 
the  poverty  of  the  thousands  flocking  into  the  country, 
reduced  to  want  by  Protestant  oppression  and  misrule  in 
Ireland ;  and  what  our  missionaries  could  do  in  China, 
where  they  have  hardly  ever  been  able  to  appear  without 
being  doomed  to  martyrdom,  to  improve  the  public  and 
private  economy  of  that  over-peopled  empire.  But,  after 
all,  we  do  not  remember  that  our  Lord  ever  promised  to 
remove  poverty  and  want  from  the  world,  or  that  he  ever 
gave  his  Church  a  commission  to  make  all  men  rich  in 
this  world's  goods;  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  are  under  any  special  obligation  to  take  care  of 
paupera,  or  that  they  any  more  than  Protestants  can  be 
called  upon  to  relieve  the  bodily  wants  even  of  the  Catholic 
poor.  In  olden  times,  when  the  public  made  the  clergy  their 
almoners,  they  took  care  of  the  poor,  and  they  would  do 
it  now  and  in  this  community,  if  it  chose  to  intrust  them 
with  the  means,  and  at  a  tithe  of  what  it  now  costs.  It  b 
the  duty  of  wealth  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  the  wealth  of  this  community  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  ministers  and  their  Protestant  friends. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  though  the  Church  has  only  a 
spiritual  mission,  and  is  charged  especially  only  with  the 
salvation  of  souls,  yet  in  all  countries  where  she  is  not  op* 
pressed  or  persecuted  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  amply 
provided  for.     You  will  look  in  vain  in  Austria,  Italy,  or 
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Bpain,  or  even  France,  for  such  squalid  poverty  as  meets 
rem  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
Frotestants,  even  though  attending  primarily  to  the  body, 
and  perhaps  because  caring  for  it  at  the  expense  of  ti^ 
soul,  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  abject 
poverty  of  the  modem  world.  The  most  frightful  pov- 
erty to  be  met  with  is  in  countries  ruled  by  rrotestants. 
There  may  be  much  of  this  poverty  among  the  Catholic 
sul^eets  of  Protestant  government,  and  if  so,  it  is  be« 
cause  tiiose  governments  have  never  given  them  an  equal 
chance  with  their  Protestant  subjects.  The  Catholic  poor 
in  this  country  were  made  poor  before  they  came  here,  and 
most  of  them  by  the  skill  and  energy,  in  oppressing  and 
brutifying,  of  your  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  that  "  bul- 
wark of  the  notestant  religion,"  Great  Britain.  And,  after 
all,  what  does  Protestantism  do  for  the  poor  ?  In  Ireland 
and  in  this  country  it  is  willing  to  do  something  for  poor 
Catholics,  on  condition  that  they  consent  to  become  Prot- 
estants, •—  to  sell  their  souls  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But 
in  general  it  has  done  nothing  to  increase  the  wealth  or  to 
diminish  the  poverty  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  the  appearance  of  being  wealthy,  be- 
cause they  have  mortgaged  posterity ;  but  neither  of  them 
is  wealthy  enough  to  pay  its  public  and  private  debts.  Let 
credit  be  suspended,  and  there  be  no  longer  the  means  of 
taxing  future  generations  for  the  support  of  the  present, 
and  let  each  be  called  upon  to  settle  up  its  accounts  with 
futurity,  and  they  would  both  be  found  insolvent,  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  unable  to  transmit  as  much  value 
to  the  next  generation  as  she  received  from  Catholic  Eu- 
rope. Both  have  borrowed  more  from  the  future  than  either 
has  eabaneed  the  capital  it  inherited.  Your  vast  commerce, 
and  your  industrial  establishments  for  the  fabrication  of 
luxuries,  have  done  nothing  to  enrich  you,  and,  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  have  been  worse  than  a  dead  loss. 
So  much  for  neglecting  the  soul  and  living  for  the  body. 

But  we  are  very  free  to  confess  that  our  clergy  do  labor 
for  the  soul  rather  than  the  body  of  their  flocks,  and  are  far 
more  attentive  to  tbdr  spiritual  than  to  their  bodily  wants, 
for  they  are  Christians,  not  heathens  or  carnal  Jews,  and 
they  have  a  firm  faith  that,  though  a  man  should  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  it  would  profit  him 
nothing.     Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Protestant  ministers, 
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our  clergy  do  not  regard  their  ministry  as  a  sham,  and 
their  services  as  useless.  They  believe  that  their  ministry 
is  from  God,  and  that  their  services  are  really  necessary  in 
the  Divine  economy  of  salvation.  He  who,  by  baptizing 
one  exposed  infant  just  ready  to  die,  has  secured  the  ad- 
mission of  a  soul  to  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  has  thus 
gained  for  it  an  eternity  of  bliss,  which  infinitely  outweighs 
all  the  worldly  good  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  time.  The  loss  of  one  soul  is  a 
greater  loss  than  the  loss  of  all  the  material  wealth  of  the 
universe ;  and  would  you  have  our  clergy  devote  themselves 
to  the  body  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  soul  ?  Do  not  sup- 
pose, because  you  esteem  the  wond  as  first,  that  therefore 
our  clergy  do  or  should. 

Nevertheless,  our  clergy  are  not  indifferent  to  the  physi- 
cal sufferings  of  their  people,  and  do  more  than  you  can 
dream  of  to  relieve  and  solace  them.  They  would  also 
thank  you  for  what  you  do,  if  you  would  consent  to  aid 
them  without  insisting  upon  conditions  destructive  to  the 
souls  of  our  suffering  poor.  We  have  many  children  run- 
ning about  the  streets,  idle,  vicious, — criminal  occasionally 
it  may  be,  and  we  are  sorry  it  is  so ;  but  they  may  retain 
something  of  the  true  faith,  and  one  day  be  brought  to 
penitence  and  be  saved.  Were  we  to  intrust  them  to 
your  charity,  whatever  they  might  gain  in  worldly  respec- 
tability, they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  lose  their  souls.  We 
would  rather  see  them  bad  Catholics  than  even  good  Prot- 
estants ;  for  the  bad  Catholic,  as  long  as  he  retains  a  single 
spark  of  faith,  has  something  to  which  the  minister  of  G^od 
can  appeal,  has  some  relics  of  a  conscience,  and  may  one 
day  be  led  to  repentance,  and  be  saved ;  but  if  our  children 
were  taken  from  us  and  trained  up  Protestants,  or  as  Prot- 
estants would  insist  on  their  being  trained,  there  would  be 
as  good  as  no  hope  at  all  of  their  ever  seeing  God. 

Here  is  the  great  reason  why  our  clergy  cannot  do  more 
to  relieve  the  poverty  which  many  of  their  people  suffer. 
They  are  themselves  poor,  and  Protestants  are  not  willing 
to  aid  them  except  on  conditions  that  cannot  be  accepted. 
We  who  are  Catholics  have  faith,  and  with  us  eternity  is 
a  reality.  We  must  train  up  our  children  to  live  for  God. 
We  cannot  always  do  it,  indeed,  and  no  training  will  al- 
ways be  sufficient;  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Protestants  have  no  faith ;  the  world  to  come  is  to  them  a 
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pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  dream,  and  the  only  reality  they 
recognize  is  this  world  and  what  pertains  to  it  They  there- 
fore would  educate,  and  do  educate,  for  this  world  alone. 
They  cannot  come  in  contact  with  our  children  without 
exciting  upon  them  a  pestiferous  influence,  and  hence  we 
can  hardly  ever  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  benevolent 
aid,  their  well-meant  liberality.  They  can  never  consent 
to  aid  us  in  saving  our  children  from  the  evil  influences  to 
which'  they  are  subjected,  in  our  own  way,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  religion ;  but  they  must  get  them  away 
from  us  under  the  tuition  and  influence  of  their  own  min- 
isters, who  should  be  termed  Skralinger,  or  the  Black-Death. 
Hence  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  repulse  their  oflers  of 
assistance,  and  to  prefer  to  see  our  children  starve  in  the 
streets  to  their  being  relieved  by  Protestant  liberality. 

After  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
Protestant  habit  of  coupling  rags  and  dirt  with  vice.  The 
Yankee  identifies  virtue  with  external  cleanliness  and  thrift, 
and  wherever  these  are  wanting  he  can  discover  noth- 
ing but  the  seal  of  eternal  reprobation.  He  has  no  con- 
ception that  it  is  possible  for  virtue  to  have  an  unwashed 
face,  to  dwell  in  a  dark  court  and  a  dirty  tenement,  or  that 
a  man  who  has  no  capacity  for  rising  in  the  world  can  ever 
get  into  heaven.  Yet  we  would  rather  take  our  chance 
with  the  dwellers  in  these  filthy  courts,  and  dirty  garrets 
and  cellars,  than  with  the  rich  whose  palaces  front  broad 
and  spacious  streets,  and  who  are  externally  so  clean  and 
neat.  The  pious  poor  are  the  jewels  of  the  Church  ;  hardly 
shall  the  rich  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Moreover, 
we  believe  the  most  abject  of  our  poor  have  even  in  this 
world  more  solid  enjoyment,  more  true  happiness,  than  the 
rich  and  the  great.  We  would  relieve  actual  suflering 
wherever  we  find  it,  but  we  would  not  make  the  poor  rich 
if  we  could,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  increase  of  riches  is 
ever  desirable.  This  world  is  but  an  inn ;  we  lodge  in  it 
but  for  a  night,  and  what  matters  the  inconvenience  which 
we  may  be  required  to  put  up  with  ?  If  we  gain  heaven 
it  is  nothing,  and  if  we  fail  of  heaven,  the  memory  of  it 
will  be  lost  in  the  presence  of  an  infinitely  greater  ca- 
lamity. 
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Art.  VI.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  ne  Antmai  Mesmge  4ff  ike  Pnsidtni  ^  ike  Vniiei  Stales  iB  i9ik  HmueM 
ef  Cfmgreee^    Wafttuogton,  Deoemker  S,  1861. 

It  is  but  justice  to  President  Fillmore  to  aeknowledge  tkat  the  view 
taken  of  his  Message  in  a  foregoing  article  is  not  the  one  generally  taken, 
and  that  manouB  objeolions  of  ao  opposite  ehander  to  oats  have  beea  urged 
by  s  portion  of  the  press  against  it.  There  is  no  donbi  that  the  Message 
professes  to  lay  down  a  truly  neutral  policy  as  that  of  the  govemsient,  and 
we  will  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  the  President  does  not  mean 
to  parsne  such  policy  in  onr  relations  with  foreign  states.  But  we  must 
interpfet  his  prefessioas  of  oentrahty  by  the  acts  of  the  gevenMneat  in  te* 
card  to  the  Hungarian  Kossuth,  and  by  Mr.  Seeretary  Webster's  fuaouM 
letter  ef  December,  1850,  in  reply  to  the  Austrian  Charg^  d*AffaiTes« 
We  will  not  say  that  these  professions  are  diplomatic  rather  than  sincere, 
for  that  wonld  not  be  respecHiiI,  bat  will  say,  that  if  they  are  siacere,  the 
government  anderataads  neutrality  in  a  very  latitudinaiian  seaae. 

Of  the  simple  interposition  of  the  government,  in  concert  with  the  BiiU 
ish  cabinet,  for  the  liberation  of  Kossuth,  though  indefensible  on  any  priii» 
ciple  of  justice,  humanity,  or  sound  policy,  we  make  no  complaint ;  and 
or  Kossoth  we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  if  he  had,  on  his  liberation, 
xetirad  to  private  life,  and  abandoned  his  levolotionary  projects.    But  the 

Edvernment  has  really  let  loose  one  of  the  most  dangerons  eharaoteis  now. 
ving.  The  President  knew  in  the  outset  that  this  man  was  a  traitor,  and 
one  to  whom  it  is  a  profanation  to  aoply  the  term  patriot ;  he  knew  before 
sending  his  Messa^fe  to  Congress  tnat  he  was  a  turbulent  spirit,  that  he 
woaki  onljr  abuse  his  liberty  to  stir  np  insuneetions,  to  teach  the  people  in- 
aabordinatioo  to  their  magistratea,  and  to  renew  his  efibrts  to  dismember 
an  empire  with  which  we  profess  to  have  relations  of  peace.  He  knew 
this,  for  he  had  official  information  of  Kossuth^s  conduct  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,—at  Spezaia,  at  Marseilles,  and  on  board  the  Mississippi, «- con- 
doet  which  the  government  will  not  presume  to  deny  was  only  too  fa¥or« 
ahly  represented  in  the  commanieatioos  in  the  puUio  journals.  The  li- 
ters containing  the  official  information  have  been  seen  and  read  en  file  in 
the  Departments  of  State  and  the  Navy  at  Washington.  The  President 
must  have  been  aware  of  Kossuth's  fraternization  with  the  French  Social- 
ists at  Marseilles,  and  hts  inaoleni  appeal  to  the  French  people  against  the 
Freach  government,  as  well  as  his  abase  of  the  President  of  Fraaee  in  his 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Southampton ;  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
his  speeches  in  England,  all  indicating  his  revolutionary  purposes ;  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  beheve,  that  if  he  came  to  this  country  it  would  be,  not 
to  make  it  his  home,  but  to  excite  the  enthnsiasm  of  oar  people  in  behalf 
of  the  revolationary  movementa  in  Earope,  and  through  them,  if  possible, 
to  induce  the  government  to  assist  him  in  wresting  Hungary  from  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  All  this  we  must  presume  the  President  knew  when 
writing  his  Message,  and  yet  he  orders  him  to  be  greeted  on  his  arrival 
with  a  national  salute,  and  officially  recognizes  him  as  Governor  Kossoth^ 
which  is  a  rirtual  recognition  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  government, 
oommends  him  to  Congress,  and  virtually  asks  for  him  an  official  reception 
hy  the  nation.  Now  we  are  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  this  with  good 
faith  to  Aua^i  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace  and  firiendahip,  or 
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wifh  our  profanoDs  of  seiitniily,  rapestedl  to  wetaiinem  by  the  Pramdent 
and  Jus  SeenUriet.  We  do  not  pretend  tint  the  Meetage  reeominends  an 
armed  interreotiQn  in  the  intomaf  aflaiis  of  other  coontiies ;  we  giro  it  foU 
eredit  for  sineerity  wben  h  aaye,  *'Oitr  miBnoa  is  not  to  propagate  our 
opinioBSy  or  to  inpoeo  «poo  other  eoimtiies  oor  form  of  goTemmeot*  hy 
rnii^  &rf&rm  " ;  bat  we  do  maiotain  that  it  atows  a  propagandist  poliey , 
and  a  determination  on  tlie  part  of  the  government  to  use  all  its  influence, 
short  of  amaed  interfeation,  to  stir  up  the  people  in  the  several  moiiar> 
ehioai  stales  of  Earope  to  rebel  against  their  respeetive  sorereiffas,  and  to 
Tsvolationae  by  artifice  and  fone  these  several  stales  for  the  sake  of  intra- 
daeiBf  «  £nm  of  govemmeot  similar  to  ovi  own.  Evea  in  the  paragraph 
in  whieh  he  aaasns  the  neutral  policy  of  the  govemment,  the  Prendeot 
issplicitiy  aaaerts  oar  inalitntMns  as  the  model  for  all  the  world,  and  virtu- 
aliV  demea  that  any  atato,  not  constituted  on  popnlar  principles,  is  either 
independeot  or  free.  **Our  anasioB,'*  he  says,  "  is  to  teach  by  example, 
and  ahow  by  our  soossss,  moderatiDn,  and  justice,  the  Uessings  of  Belf> 
goveranent  and  the  advantages  of  free  institotioiis."  Here  is  3ie  avovral 
of  a  nuastan  of  propagaadiam,  and  the  assmnptbn  that  it  is  from  us  the 
aations  are  to  leain  **  the  bleaanga  of  self-government  and  tlie  advantagee 
of  free  inatatutiona"  Very  modest !  Self-government,  applied  to  Batioaa» 
has  BO  intelligible  meaning  but  that  of  national  independence,  that  the  na- 
tion guvei'na  itself,  instead  of  being  governed  by  a  rareign  nation  or  state ; 
and  ao  no  nation  haa  ever  yet,  except  oor  ovra,  been  independent,  or  not 
aabjeet  to  a  foreign  power  i  Free  inatitutioiis,  if  they  mean  any  thing, 
which  is  very  doubtfoj,  can  mean  only  inatitntions  which  ftvor,  pioteot,  or 
seooTB  freedom,  that  is,  the  freedom  either  of  the  ruler  or  the  ruled ;  and 
so  the  world  has  to  leain  from  ns,  a  new  people,  bom  within  the  mem- 
ory of  persons  still  living,  the  advantagee  of  such  instiuitions !  What  ia 
this  but  denying  in  reality  the  lawfulness  of  all  institotiona  but  our  own, 
and  pronouncing  all  governments^  not  frsaMd  like  ours,  usurpations,  tyran* 
aiea,  despotisms ;  which  whoso  will  may  lawfully  attack  and  destroy, 
in  the  sacved  name  of  freedom  or  humanity !  Undeniably,  the  President 
aaaerts  that  we  have  a  mission,  and  that  this  mission  is  to  teach  the  poor 
old  world,  which  has  blundered  aloag  somehow  through  six  thousand 
years,  the  blessings  of  natioaal  indepradence  and  freedom,  that  is,  to  do- 
mocratiie  all  governments.  We  are  not  to  do  this,  indeed,  by  fleets  and 
armiea  of  oor  own,  but  by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  that  is,  by  creating 
and  soetaining  in  all  monarchical  states  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to 
enable  the  subjects  of  those  states  soeeessfully  to  rebel  against  their  sov- 
ereigao.  Is  overthrow  by  illegal  violence  and  any  amount  of  crime  the 
aMmaichieai  order,  and  to  institute  in  its  place  democracy.  We  are  aol 
to  Qse  force  ourselves,  we  are  only  to  excite  and  encourage  others  to  use 
it,  and  use  it  for  propagating  our  opinions,  or  imposing  upon  other  coun- 
tries OUT  form  of  government.  So  oui  government  is  prudent,  and  chooeea 
to  make  others  fight  its  battles ! 

**  Let  every  people  choose  for  itself,  make  and  alter  its  political  inatitii<* 
tiona  to  suit  its  own  condition  and  convenience."  Very  well ;  but  the 
xtgfat  of  a  people  to  cfaooae  for  itself,  and  to  adopt  such  inatitntions  as  it 
judges  best,  is  simply  the  right  of  governing  itself,  simply  its  national  in- 
defwndence,  and  it  involves  the  right  to  maintain  the  institutions  it  haa 
adopted,  and  to  punish  and  reprees  by  force  whoever  atteropta  in  an  illegal 
way  to  altCT  or  change  them.  But  this  right  you  deny  when  you  proclaim 
the  '*  saersd  right  of  insurrection,"  toMh  that  the  people  evcory where 
liaw  the  right  by  lebellion  and  sevolalion  to  overthrow  the  existiiig  gov* 
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ernment  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  goremment  modelled  after 
your  own.  You  in  this  deny  the  very  right  you  pretend  to  concede,  by 
asserting  a  contradictory,  and,  in  your  judgment,  a  paramount  ri^ht.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  President  to  reconcile  a  strictly  neutral  policy  with 
his  assertion  of  our  **  mission,"  and  his  recognition  of  our  right  to  stir  up 
and  protect  democratic  rebellions  and  revolutions  in  other  states.  We  need 
not  tell  him  that  to  stir  up  the  subjects  of  anv  state  to  revolt  against  its 
sovereign  authority  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  is  a  justifiable 
cause  of  war.  Strict  neutrality,  under  the  present  point  of  riew,  requires 
us  to  regard  all  independent  nations,  whatever  their  internal  constitution, 
as  standing  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  to  hold  those  who  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  any  other  independent  nation  criminal  in  the  same  sense 
as  they  are  who  in  like  manner  and  degree  transgress  our  own  laws.  To 
receive  or  harbor  the  rebels  against  a  friendly  state,  much  more  to  caress 
and  honor  them,  is  an  ofienoe  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  **  ex- 
tradition "  clause  in  trod  need  into  the  treaty  of  Washington  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  for  which  it  is  pretended  so  much  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Webster,  is  only  a  confirmation  by  treaty  of  what  has  alwa^ 
really  been  international  law,  only  in  later  times  it  has  been  generally  dis- 
reflnarded. 

No  doubt,  our  form  of  government  is  best  for  us,  but  that  is  all  that  the 
President  has  any  right  ofllcially  to  say  of  it.  Whether  it  is  the  best  for 
other  nations  or  not,  they,  not  we,  are  the  proper  judges;  and  as  they, 
through  their  supreme  authority,  for  the  most  part  determine  against  it, 
we  are  to  presume  in  our  relations  with  them  that  it  is  not.  The  Presi- 
dent must  respect  those  forms  of  goTemment  which  they  adopt  as  Uie  best 
for  them.  This  is  the  fact  that  he  has  overlooked.  What  we  wanted  him 
to  disclaim  was  not  merely  the  intention  of  propagating  our  opinions  '*  by 
artifice  or  force,"  but  the  intention  of  attempting  to  propagate  them  at  all ; 
while  he  firmly  asserted,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  the  legality  of  our  own 
institutions  for  us,  we  wanted  him  to  recognize  heartily,  at  least  so  fax  as 
we  have  any  relations  with  them,  the  legality  of  ffovernments  adopted  by 
other  nations,  though  diflferent  from  our  own,  and  to  deny  all  right  on  our 
part  to  meddle  with  them,  or  to  express  our  sympathy  with  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  them,  although  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  popular  forms 
of  government  in  tbeir  place.  This  is  what  was  due  under  the  cireum- 
stances  to  the  monarchical  states  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship,  and  would  have  been  only  a  iust  and  necessary  admonition  to 
our  own  citizens.  But  what  he  has  said  will  be  insufficient  to  reassure 
those  states  of  our  good  faith,  and  will  only  tend  to  make  our  own  citizens 
feel  that  they  are  free  in  their  individual  character  to  labor  in  every  way 
in  their  power  to  stir  up  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  any  foreign  state  tbey 
may  wish  to  revolutionize. 

But  the  President  even  intimates,  that,  in  certain  contingencies,  the  gov* 
ernment  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  neutral  policy  it  professes,  all-defect- 
ive  as  it  is.  *'  But,"  he  says,  *'  while  we  avow  and  maintain  this  neutral 
policy  for  ourselves,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  same  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  other  nations,  whose  forms  of  government  are  different  from  our 
own.  The  deep  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  spread  of  liberal  principles  and 
the  establishment  of  free  governments,  and  the  sympathy  with  which  we  wit" 
ness  every  struggle  against  oppression,  forbid  that  we  should  be  indifferent 
to  a  case  in  which  the  strong  arm  of  a  foreign  power  is  invoked  to  stifle 
public  sentiment,  and  repress  the  spirit  of  frudom  in  any  country, ^^  The 
President  is  not  asserting  mere  abstract  principles  without  reference  to 
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their  application,  but  defining  the  policy  of  the  goremment  in  relation 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Europe.  In  words,  this  policy  does  not 
sound  very  bad  ;  but  to  judge  of  what  it  really  is,  we  must  ascertain  what 
principles  the  President  refers  to  as  *'  liberal  principles,"  and  what  sort 
of  struggles  he  calls  ''struggles  against  oppression."  The  President 
most  be  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  things  in 
£urope.  He  knows,  then,  we  must  presume,  that  throoffhoot  all  Europe 
there  is  a  grand  conspiracy,  with  its  centra]  government  for  the  present  in 
London,  and  its  ramifications  extending  even  to  this  country,— a  conspiracy 
organized  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  reyolutionizing  by  yiolence  every 
monarchical,  and  indeed  every  legally  constituted  gove^ment  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  supreme  chief  of  this  conspiracy  is  not  Louis  Kossuth, 
but  Joeeph  Mazxini,  an  Italian  refugee,  who  lately  obtained  in  England  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  for  carrying  on  his  revolutionary  purposes,  and  whose 
agents,  we  are  informed,  are  in  the  United  States,  organizing  associations 
nnder  his  authority  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  collecting  funds  in  aid 
of  the  conspiracy.  The  conspirators  of  all  countries  are  embraced  in  the 
same  grand  organization,  under  one  and  the  same  central  junta,  or  rev- 
olutionary government.  The  President,  no  doubt,  knows  all  this,  and  he 
further  knows,  —  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  him  not  to  suppose  it,  —  that 
this  conspiracy  is  formed  not  merely  against  monarchy,  but  against  all  legit- 
imate authority,  against  all  religion  except  an  idolatrous  worship  of  what 
is  blasphemously  called  the  God-people  or  the  peoplb-Goo,  against  all 
morality,  all  law,  all  order,  and  indeed  against  society  itselC  These  are  the 
principles  the  President  terms  "  liberal  principles,"  and  the  struggle  of  this 
conspiracy  to  carry  out  their  principles  and  realize  their  infamous  purposes 
is  what  he  terms  a  ''  struggle  against  oppression."  It  must  be  so,  for  this 
conspiracy  embraces  the  whole  revolutionary  party  we  hear  of  in  Europe, 
or  to  which  the  President  can  have  any  reference. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  President's  neutral  policy.  On  one 
side  are  these  conspirators  of  all  nations  banded  together,  and  moving  in 
concert,  as  if  directed  by  a  single  will,  and  on  the  other  are  the  several 
governments,  and  the  friends  of  society,  civilization,  and  morality.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  during  this  1852  the  two  parties  are  to 
meet  in  mortal  combat,  and  decide  on  the  battle-field  the  terrible  questions 
at  issue,  and  on  which  side  victory  will  incline  seems  now,  even  to  the 
most  sanguine,  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Now  the  President's  neutral  poli- 
cy, as  we  undentand  it,  is,  that  if  in  any  particular  nation  the  government 
is  able  to  sustain  itself,  and  to  put  down  the  rebels,  and  vindicate  the  rights 
of  authority,  we  may  regret  it  indeed,  but  are  not  to  deem  it  our  duty  to 
interfere  to  save  our  friends  from  this  sad  termination  of  their  hopes ;  never- 
theless, we  are  to  insist  that  the  rebels  shall  have  fair  play,  that  they  shall 
have  the  moral  influence  of  our  countenance  and  of  our  loudly  expressed 
sympathy,  and  that  no  third  party  shall  be  called  in  to  assist  in  suppressing 
theoL  Austria  may  whip  rebellious  Hungary  or  any  other  of  her  prov- 
inces into  submission,  if  she  can  ;  but  she  shall  not  call  Russia  in  to  help 
her  to  do  it,  and  Russia  is  not  to  be  sufiered  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel, 
even  if  invited  by  Austria.  But  suppose  neither  Russia  nor  Austria  t&- 
spects  our  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  pays  no  attention  to  our  protests  ? 
The  President  says  not  what  we  shall  do  then,  but  that  we  shall  resort 
to  the  **  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,"  and  shout  **  England  and  America  against 
the  world."  and  thus  our  neutrality  become  armed  intervention,  is  not  im- 
possible.   This  in  certain  quartera  seems  to  be  contemplated,  and  possibly 
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m.?  take  plMe,  if  Mr.  Webster  Temains  Secretary  of  State,  wai  Locd 
Pafinertton  retains  his  plaee  in  the  British  cabinet. 

Now  we  woald  most  respectfully  ask  whence  it  comes  that  we  aie  to 
be  the  second,  or  the  bottle-holder,  of  uniyeml  Rdieldom !  Wherefore  is 
it  thai  our  goTemmeot  should  be  **  anxious"  for  the  snocess  of  rebels, 
traitors,  assassins,  conspirators  against  God  and  man!  The  President 
either  knows  the  piincipies  and  character  of  the  European  revolntionary 
party,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  inezeosably  rash  in  espoesiog 
their  canse,  and  expressiag  his  offieisl  sjrmpatby  with  them ;  if  he  doea, 
as  it  is  but  decent  respect  to  his  official  position  to  assume,  then  he  knows 
that  they  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race,  whoee  sneoess 
would  be  the  paralysis  of  religion,  the  destruction  of  ctYilixation,  the 
triumph  of  anarchy,  and  the  zetnm  of  barbarism.  He  must  knew  this, 
and  yet  he  gives  them  his  offietsl  sanction,  and  goes  to  the  eztremest  verge 
of  prodeooe  in  their  defonce ! 

In  Tery  deed  are  our  statesmen  mad?  Do  they  not  see  the  suicidal 
policy  they  are  ade[>ting !  Is  not  our  ^fovemment  a  government  of  laws, 
and  can  it  subsist  if  the  government  itself  teaches  ita  subjseta  that  to 
break  the  laws  is  no  crime,  and  that  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the  sopreroe 
authority  of  a  state  w  an  heroic  virtue  that  ahould  call  forth  the  praise  of 
senates  and  the  applause  of  admiring  natioos  ?  Is  not  treason  a  crime  here 
as  well  as  in  Naples,  in  Rome,  in  Austria,  in  Russia,  and  was  not  the 
government,  at  the  very  moment  the  President  was  expressiag  his  sympa- 
thy with  foreign  traitors,  proseeottng  men  in  Pennsylvania  for  treason  ? 
And  how  wiU  vou  be  able  to  suppress  treason  at  home  if  jrou  dedare  it  an 
heroic  virtue  abroad,  and  send  out  your  public  ships  te  import  full  cargoes 
of  foreign  traitors  ?  If  the  European  ndical  may  conspire  to  overtlnow 
the  government  of  his  country  for  what  he  calla  liberty,  why  may  not  the 
Free-Soiler  conspire  to  resist  your  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  to  prevent  a 
poor  runaway  negro  from  being  sent  back  to  slavery?  Why  ahall  the 
former  here  in  this  country  be  greeted  with  a  national  salute,  and  tiie  lat- 
ter with  a  halter?  Think  vou  the  people  of  these  States  who  detest  negio 
slavery  will  long  respect  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government,  if  that 
government  through  tte  chief  proclaima  ita  sympathy  with  thsoe  who  con- 
spire against  all  laws,  and  dedaies  itself  the  natural  protector  of  the  tnd- 
tors  and  rebels  of  all  lands  ?  Do  not  flatter  yourself  tint  your  own  govern- 
ment is  not  attacked  as  well  as  that  of  Austria  or  Russia  by  these  Red  Re* 
publican  conspiraten.  Yon  know  they  publicly  disdain  our  Repoblie,  ami 
declare  it  no  better  than  a  monarchy.  Their  programme  embnces  the  de- 
struetisn  of  both  the  American  and  the  French  lepnblica,  and  their  German 
confederates  in  tlus  country  hsve  published  the  tut  of  changes  that  are  to 
be  introduced  here, — changes  that  would  leave  us  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
a  government,  and  not  the  least  conceivable  security  for  person  or  property, 
for  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  consoienoe.  The  government,  we 
must  presume,  knows  this,  and  yet  it  takes  the  revolutionary  movement 
under  ita  special  protection  ! 

Then,  again,  we  demand  by  what  right  the  government  protssta  agunst 
the«eupreme  anthoritjr  of  a  nation  calling  in  a  friendly  power  to  assist  it  to 
put  down  a  rebellion  in  ita  provinces,  or  among  ita  sufajecta  ?  If  you  have 
a  right  to  protest,  vou  have  a  right  to  go  further  and  enforce  your  protest, 
if  you  choose ;  and  if  you  have  a  right  to  do  that,  the  friendly  power  has 
so  right  to  assiit  a  neighbor  to  reduce  bis  rebeUious  subjecta  to  submission. 
Sinoe  when  has  a  natioB  lost  the  right  to  ask  the  aaastanee  ef  a  fiiendly 
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power  in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  its  dominions  ?  Since  when  has  it  become 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  for  a  friendly  power  to  aid,  at  its  request, 
a  sovereign  state  struggling  with  its  rebeUious  subjects  ?  The  laws  of  na- 
tions,  indeed,  as  now  interpreted,  allow  no  intervention  to  prevent  a  nation 
from  settling  its  constitution  in  its  own  way,  save  in  the  case  of  necessary 
self-defence  ;  but  they  do  allow,  even  yet,  a  foreign  nation  to  intervene, 
at  the  request  of  the  sovereign  authority,  in  a  dispute  between  it  and  its 
rebellious  subjects,  and  to  aid  it  in  putting  them  down  by  armed  force. 
There  is  no  law  that  forbids  a  sovereign  from  invoking  the  assistance  of  a 
nf  ighboring  state  in  enforcing  his  rights  upon  his  own  subjects,  and  none 
that  forbids  the  state  invoked  from  granting  the  assistance  required. 

If  the  President  refers  simply  to  the  first  sort  of  intervention,  the  inter- 
vention to  prevent  an  independent  nation,  that  is,  its  supreme  authority, 
from  reforming  or  changing  its  institutions  to  suit  itself,  his  declaration  is 
idle  bravado,  for  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  neither  intervened  nor 
shown  any  disposition  to  intervene  in  such  a  case,  as  witness  France  and 
Switzerland.  If  he  refers  to  cases  of  the  second  sort,  he  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  attacks  the  rights  of  sovereign  nations.  The  cases  of  interven- 
tion that  have  recently  occurred  are  those  of  Hungary  and  Rome.  Hun- 
gary, or  rather  a  portion  of  Hungary,  rebelled  against  its  sovereign,  made 
war  on  the  Austrian  empire,  to  which  it  was  in  law  inseparably  united, 
and  Austria  invited  Russia  to  assist  her  in  reducing  it  to  subjection,  and 
Russia  did  so.  Hungary  was  not  an  independent  nation,  was  not  a  conir 
plete  state. »  The  union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  is  not  a  personal  union, 
that  is,  the  union  of  two  mutually  independent  states  under  a  common 
sovereign.  **The  different  states  composing  the  Austrian  monarchy,*' 
says  Wheaton,*  a  respectable  authority,  '*  is  a  real  union.  The  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  other  states,  are  all  indissoluble  united 
under  one  sceptre^  but  with  distinct  fundamental  laws  and  other  political 
institutions."  Hungary  had  neither  the  right  to  make  war  on  the  empire 
nor  to  separate  from  the  empire.  She  owed,  and  her  troops  swore,  alle- 
giance, not  merely  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  but  to  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
She  was  a  rebellious  province,  and  the  emperor  had  a  right  to  reduce  her 
to  subjection,  and  the  intervention  of  Russia  was  siniply  that  of  a  friendly 
power,  called  in  to  aid  him  in  enforoing  his  rights.  The  case  of  Rome,  on 
received  principles  of  international  law,  even  without  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Chnrah,  was  clearly  within  the  rule. 
A  set  of  foreignere,  vagabonds,  drove  out  the  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  At  the  request  of  the  sovereign,  France  and  the 
principal  Catholic  nations  intervened,  suppressed  the  usurping,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  revolutionary  government,  and  restored  the  legitimate  sovereign 
to  his  rights.  Here  was  no  intervention  of  one  nation,  at  its  own  motion, 
in  the  affairs  of  another,  but  an  intervention,  as  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  at 
the  request  and  by  the  authorization  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
The  President  has  unhappily  overlooked,  in  his  zeal  for  rebels  and  traitors, 
the  well-settled  law  of  nations. 

Moreover,  the  President  is  too  one-sided ;  he  allows  intervention  in 
favor  of  rebels.  He  protests  against  intervention  in  favor  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state,  but  he  does  not  protest  against  the  intervention  of 
the  rebels  of  one  country  in  aid  of  those  of  another.     Poles,  Germans, 

*  Elements  of  Jntemational  Law y  p.  1,  ch.  ii.  §  18. 
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Italians,  Englishmen,  and  we  know  not  but  Frenchmen  and  Americans, 
intervened  in  favor  of  Hungarian  rebels,  and  yet  the  President  makes 
no  complaint.  Moreover,  the  President  must  be  presumed  to  know  thor- 
oughly the  doctrines  of  his  friends,  for  we  cannot  suppose  he  would  press 
them  to  his  official  bosom  as  his  dear  and  loving  friends  if  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  principles.  He  knows,  then,  that  they  proclaim  the 
Fraternity ^  the  Solidarity y  as  Kossuth  expresses  it,  of  peoples.  Now  this 
means,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sect,  that  revolutionists  of  all  countries  and 
nations  make  but  one  brotherhood,  or  are  bound  together  in  solido,  all 
standing  for  each,  and  each  for  all.  Wherever  the  standard  of  rebellion  is 
raised,  the  people  of  all  nations  have  the  right,  and  are  bound,  to  flock 
around  it  and  aid  their  brothers.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  brothei^ 
hood  or  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples,  and  Kossuth,  by  his  free  use  of  the 
word  solidarity  in  his  speeches,  shows  that  he  has  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  sect.  The  President  is  not  fair.  If  he  allows  the  revo- 
lutionists of  one  country  to  intervene  to  assist  the  rebels  in  another,  he 
must  allow,  on  the  principle  of  fair  play,  the  friends  of  law,  order,  religion, 
morality,  and  society,  to  intervene  in  favor  of  authority. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  government  and  our  people  have  adopted  principles 
which  are  wholly  indefensible,  and  have  justly  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  civ- 
ilized world ,  and  even  of  the  very  revolutionists  it  has  favored.  Almost  the 
first  thing  Kossuth  did  on  setting  his  foot  on  our  shores  was  to  show  his 
contempt  for  our  government,  and  to  tell  the  people  that  they,  not  it,  are 
sovereign.  His  first  lesson  to  us  was  that  of  mobocracy,  contempt  for 
constituted  authorities,  and  the  right  of  rebellion.  This  was  precisely  as 
it  should  be,  and  we  trust  that  the  visit  of  this  illustrious  chief  of  Hum- 
bug will  not  be  without  its  service  to  us.  We  have  been  so  long  vo- 
ciferating **  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  "  and  '*  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,"  that  we  have  without  suspecting  it  wellnigh  undermined  the 
foundations  of  our  own  government,  and  made  us  in  principle  and  almost 
in  fact  a  nation  of  mobocrats.  We  have  fallen  to  a  fearful  depth,  and 
perhaps  this  new  Genet  will  serve  to  recall  us  to  the  doctrines  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  his  Country.  Already  we  see  some  symptoms  of  re- 
lenting on  the  part  of  the  government,  some  indications  that  it  is  beginning 
to  ask  if  it  has  not  gone  too  far.  Certain  are  we,  that  they  who  thought 
sympathy  with  foreign  rebels  and  traitors  would  redound  to  their  glory  are 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Webster.  He  can 
never  be  President  of  the  United  States.  We  and  our  friends  have  hon- 
ored Mr.  Fillmore  for  his  firm  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union  ;  but  we  can  no 
longer  contemplate  his  reelection  as  probable  or  as  desirable.  We  may 
not,  indeed,  obtain  a  more  worthy  candidate,  but  we  hope  we  may  find  one 
who  is  not  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  England  for  disturbing  and  revolu- 
tionizing every  state  that  respects  the  Church  of  God.  In  a  Presidential 
election  no  party  can  afi^ord  to  lose  the  Catholic  vote,  and  no  party  in  favor 
of  the  *'  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  "  can  obtain  that  vote.  We  can  support  no 
man  who  does  not  give  us  assurances  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  his 
respect  for  the  rights  of  foreign  nations.  But  if  we  must,  afler  all,  take  a 
candidate  of  radical  tendencies,  we  say,  let  him  be  a  natund-bom  Radical, 
not  a  Whig  turned  Radical  and  Red  Republican  for  the  occasion. 

As  for  Kossuth,  we  care  not  for  him.  He  is  not  the  man,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon  Yankees.  He  is 
eloquent  and  clever,  and,  like  all  our  modern  revolutionists,  has  a  great  com- 
mand of  words,  vulgarly  termed  '*  the  gift  of  the  gab"  ;  but  he  is  not  a 
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man  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect  He  lacks  the  ingredient  of  downright 
honesty  of  purpose,  has  too  much  to  say  of  himself,  and  wears  his  princi- 
ples quite  too  loosely.  He  will  not  elect  our  next  President,  nor  induce 
ua  to  engage  in  a  war  with  either  Austria  or  Russia.  We  shall  have  a 
good  time  with  him,  feast  ourselves,  have  our  own  jollification,  let  him 
Uiugh  a  little  at  us  in  his  sleeve  while  we  laugh  a  good  deal  at  him  in  ours, 
and  then  —  cast  him  off. 


2.  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  the  War  of  the  North  Ameri 
can  Tnbes  against  the  English  Colonists  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada, 
By  Francis  Parkman,  Jr.     Boston  :  Little  &  Brown.     1851.     8vo. 
pp.  630. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  at  present  permit  us  to  speak  of  this 
work  at  the  length  its  real  merits  demand.  The  title  of  the  work  does  not 
give  to  the  mass  of  the  present  feneration  of  our  people  a  true  notion  of 
its  real  character,  for  very  few  of  them  have  any  recollection  of  the  great 
Indian  chief  Pontiac,  and  most  of  them,  in  seeing  announced  a  "  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  will  very  likely  regard  it  as  a  history  of 
some  conspiracy  against  a  railroad,  a  bank,  or  to  get  money  under  false 
pretences,  which  may  have  been  detected  in  the  village  of  Pontiac  in 
Michigan.  Very  few  of  them  will  suspect  that  it  is  a  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  Indian  chiefs  who  ever  warred  against  the 
English  in  North  America,  and  of  the  best  concerted  and  most  formidable 
Indian  war  recorded  in  our  annals,  —  in  fact,  of  the  last  desperate  effort 
made  by  the  Indian  tribes  to  check  the  advance  of  the  English  colonists, 
and  to  preserve  themselves  from  utter  extinction  before  the  continued  ag- 
gressions of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Mr.  Parkman  for  the  fidelity  and 
pains  with  which  he  has  collected  authentic  materials  for  his  volume,  or 
for  the  rare  felicity  with  which  he  has  worked  them  into  one  of  the  most 
truly  historical  volumes  which  has  issued  from  the  American  press.  He 
has  a  true  historical  genius,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  same  class  with 
Bancroft  and  Prescott.  His  style  is  richer,  more  animated  and  varied,  than 
Preacott's,  and  less  artificial  and  more  flexible,  as  well  as  more  dignified, 
than  Bancroft's.  Mr.  Parkman  has  studied  the  Indian  character,  not 
merely  in  the  narratives  left  us  by  our  Puritan  ancestors,  or  in  the  high- 
wrought  romances  of  Cooper,  but  also  in  the  Indian's  own  village  and 
wigwam  ;  and  we  can  safely  say,  that  he  has  very  justly  appreciated  it, 
more  justly  than  any  other  American  writer  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Parkman  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  justice  to 
the  motives  or  to  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Catholic  missionaries  among 
the  Indians ;  but  he  appears  to  have  aimed  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  and  is 
as  little  ofi^ensive  as  any  one  can  be  who  writes  of  them  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view,  with  no  conception  of  the  grace  of  God  or  a  super- 
natural religion.  With  his  scepticism  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Indian 
for  civilization,  and  his  doctrine  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convert  the  In- 
dian from  Paganism  and  incorporate  him  into  the  Christian  family,  we  of 
course  have  no  sympathy.  A  few  things  of  this  sort  detract  greatly  from 
the  religion  and  judgment  of  the  author ;  but  in  the  really  historical  por- 
tions of  his  work  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  we  recommend  it 
as  a  work  of  research,  and  of  deep  and  tragic  interest 
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3.  The  Catholic  Offering :  a  Gift-Book  for  all  Seasons^  containing  a  Scries 
of  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  different  Parts  of  the  Year.  Bv  Uie 
Right  Reverend  William  Walsb,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Halifax.  Kew 
York :  Dunigan  &  Brother.     1852.     12ido.     pp.  550. 

Thb  publishers  deserve  high  praise  for  presenting  us  here  a  volume 
which,  for  ilbistrations,  letter-press,  and  binding,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
the  fashionable  annuals  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  furnish  a  suitable  "  Gift-Book  "  for  the  holidays,  or 
any  season  of  the  year,  and  with  eminent  success.  .As  to  the  series 
of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  the  name  of  the  Riffht  Reverend  author 
is  a  higher  recommendation  than  any  thing  we  could  say  in  their  praise. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Offering  will  be  a  favorite,  and 
meet  with  ample  patronage. 

The  author  of  this  work,  well  known  for  his  literary  taste  and  elegance 
as  a  writer,  is  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  reminds  us  that  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  island,  which  we  have  now  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging by  contributing  of  our  means  to  found  the  Insh  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin.  This  Uniyersity  was  suggested  and  urged  by  the  Holy 
Father,  is  approved  by  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  commended  by  our  own 
prelates.  It  is  what  has  long  been  wanted  in  Ireland,  and  we  can  conceive 
nothing  more  likely  to  benefit  that  oppressed  country  than  a  truly  Catholic 
University,  that  shall  train  up  men  able  and  willing  to  vindicate  her  rights 
and  interests  in  every  walk  of  life,  especially  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
These  are  times  when  a  well-educated  Catholic  laity  is  highly  necessary 
in  all  Catholic  countries,  and  especially  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  sreat  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  to  no  small  extent,  have  to  be  carried  on  in  Parliaments, 
or  public  meetings,  and  are  mixed  up  with  secular  matters  or  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  secular  order.  Intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  the  University  cannot  fail  to  have  ^at  importance  for  this 
country,  and  Catholics  here  can  have  hardly  less  interest  in  supporting  it 
than  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  We  hope  the  collectors  in  its 
behalf  bow  in  the  country  will  meet  a  liberal  reception,  and  be  able  to 
send  home  substantial  proo&  of  our  American  gratitude  to  Ireland. 


*«*  We  send  out  the  first  number  of  the  ninth  volume  of  our  Review, 
the  eighth  since  it  became  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
Catholic  truth,  and  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  the  public  for  the  liberal  encouragement  we  have  received. 
The  character  of  the  Review,  whatever  it  is,  we  suppose  is  by  this  time 
pretty  well  established,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  meets 
the  general  approbation  of  our  Catholic  community.  Its  tuture  course  may 
be  judged  from  the  past.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  pub- 
lic support,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  that  it  shall  not  be  less  worthy.  We 
hope  it  will  retain  its  present  friends,  and  if  it  does,  we  shall  feel  quite  at 
our  ease.  Its  circulation  is  not  absolutely  large,  but  is  larger  than  we 
could  expect  for  a  periodical  of  the  sort,  and  is  sufficient  to  sustain  it  com- 
fortably. We  have  no  comphunta  to  make,  and  no  pledges  but  to  plod  on 
as  we  have  been  doing  the  last  seven  years.  We  feel  every  day  that  a 
sort  of  personal  intimacy  is  growing  up  between  us  and  our  readers,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  to  greet  them  all  with  the  hearty  wish  of  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 


APRIL,    1852. 


Art,  I. —  The  Soul,  her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations :  an 
Essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the 
true  Basis  of  Theology.  By  William  Francis  New- 
man. Second  Edition.  London :  Chapman.  1849. 
12ino.    pp.  264. 

We  have,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  frequently  as- 
serted that  the  uncatholic  world,  Protestants  as  well  as 
avowed  unbelievers,  have  fallen  into  such  depths  of  skep- 
ticism that  they  no  longer  recognize  the  first  principles 
of  science,  and  have  ceased  to  hold  any  principles  with 
that  firmness  which  is  necessary  to  bind  them  by  the  con- 
clusions which  logically  follow  therefrom.  No  doubt  there 
are  large  numbers  in  the  Protestant  sects  who  fully  believe 
themselves  to  be  Christian  believers,  and  who  would  hold 
ns  unpardonable  for  calling  them  unbelievers ;  but  even 
these,  with  a  very  few  individual  exceptions,  are  prepared 
to  give  up  the  Christian  name  itself  rather  than  concede 
the  identity  of  Christianity  and  Catholicity. 

We  take  no  pleasure  in  stating  this  fact  It  would 
much  abridge  our  arguments  with  Protestants,  if  we  could 
address  them  as  in  some  respects  Christian  believers,  who 
hold  in  common  with  us  the  great  primary  principles  of 
religion,  and  differ  from  us  only  on  certain  specific  points 
of  doctrine ;  but  this,  if  it  was  ever  proper,  is  now  out 
of  the  question.  Those  among  them  who  believe  them- 
selves Christian  believers,  and  who  are  determined  to  be 
Christians,  for  the  most  part  so  believe  and  are  so  de- 
termined  only  on  condition  that  Christianity  does   not 
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prove  to  be  Catholicity.  They  are  resolved  to  be  Chris- 
tians only  on  condition  that  they  can  be  Christians  with- 
out being  Catholics.  With  few  exceptions,  they  hate 
Catholicity  more  than  they  lojre  the  Gospel,  and  sooner 
than  submit  to  the  Church  they  would  reject  the  whole 
Christian  religion,  and  deny  the  very  existence  of  God. 
Neither  we  nor  they  themselves  can  rely  on  any  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  religion  they  may  appear  to  make,  for 
they  make  no  concessions,  however  honestly  they  may 
make  them,  which  they  will  not  revoke  the  moment  they 
perceive  that  they  cannot  adhere  to  them  without  furnish- 
ing premises  from  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  logically 
concludable.  Were  we  to  take  them  at  their  profession,  and 
from  their  avowed  principles  conclude  the  Church,  they 
would  not  accept  her,  but  would  abandon  their  own  pro- 
fessed principles,  and  seek  to  escape  the  conclusion  by 
alleging  that  we  have  deduced  it  from  premises  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they 
have  settled  it  in  their  minds,  that,  let  what  will  be  true, 
the  Church  is  false,  and  therefore  that  the  fact  that  any 

S>rinciples  imply  h^r  truth  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
alsity. 

We  are  forced,  in  our  arguments  with  Protestants,  to 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  Protestants,  and 
Protest-ants  before  every  thing  else,  and  therefore  that  they 
will  follow  out  the  principle  on  which  they  vindicate  their 
protest  against  Catholicity,  if  necessary,  to  its  last  logical 
consequences.  That  principle,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the 
unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  simply  the 
denial  of  all  authority,  and  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
moral  independence  of  the  individual.  This  principle,  if 
principle  it  can  be  called,  we  hardly  need  add,  is  purely  athe- 
istical ;  for  if  there  is  a  God  he  must  be  supreme,  sovereign 
lord,  and  man  must  be  morally  as  well  as  physically  de- 
pendent on  him,  subject  to  him,  and  bound  to  obey  him  in 
all  things  whatsoever,  —  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  The 
characteristic  principle  of  Protestantism,  in  that  it  is  Prot- 
estantism, is  therefore  atheistical,  and  although  all  Protes- 
tants may  not  be  distinctly  conscious  that  such  is  the  fact^ 
it  is  really  atheism  and  nothing  else  that  they  oppose  to 
the  Church.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  they 
should  push  their  denials  to  the  denial  of  God,  to  atheism, 
in  case  they  find  that  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  they  can 
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maintain  their  protest  against  the  Chnrch.  We  cannot, 
then,  construct  an  argament  sufficiently  ultimate  for  the 
final  refutation  of  Protestantism,  unless  we  make  it  suf- 
ficiently ultimate  for  the  refutation  of  atheism. 

^o  doubt  many  of  our  Protestant  readers  will  object  to 
this  statement,  and  regard  it  as  in  a  high  degree  unjust  to 
them.  But  they  must  bear  in  mind  that-,  in  our  judgment 
at  least,  they  were  never  consistent  with  themselves.  They 
adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of  two  essentially  hostile 
and  eternally  irreconcilable  systems.  They  are  Protestants, 
and  they  for  the  most  part  profess  to  be  Christians.  Under- 
standing by  a  Christian^  not  merely  a  baptized  person,  but 
one  who  professes  and  believes  the  Christian  doctrine,  a 
Protestant  Christian,  or  a  Christian  Protestant,  is  to  the 
Catholic  mind  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
distinctive  principles  of  Protestants,  in  that  they  are  Prot- 
estants, if  logically  carried  out,  would  render  them  athe- 
ists; the  principles  they  profess,  in  that  they  profess  to  be 
Christians,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  require  them 
to  be  Catholics.  They  do  not  ordinarily  carry  out  either 
set  of  principles  to  their  last  logical  conclusions,  and  they 
are  far  from  perceiving  the  innate  hostility  of  the  one  set 
to  the  other.  They  usually  take  it  for  granted,  that,  since 
they  hold  both  sets  of  principles,  the  two  must  be  recon- 
cilable one  with  the  other,  and  both  alike  Protestant 
They  consider  them  both  to  be  elements,  under  diverse 
aspects,  of  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  system,  and 
that  one  may,  consistently  with  the  assertion  of  both,  be 
limited  and  modified  by  the  other.  Hence,  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  principle  of  their  Protestantism  is  atheistical, 
and  that  to  be  consistent  they  must  deny  God,  they  deny  the 
charge,  and  bring  forward  against  it  the  principles  and  doc* 
trines  which  they  profess  to  hold  in  common  with  us,  and 
CD  the  strength  of  which  they  claim  to  be  Christians ;  and 
-when  we  tell  them  that,  if  they  hold  these  principles  and 
doctrines,  to  be  logical  they  must  be  Catholics,  they  reply 
by  bringing  forward  their  distinctly  Protestant  principles 
and  doctrines;  thus  repelling  the  charge  of  atheism  by 
alleging  certain  Catholic  principles  and  doctrines,  and 
evading  Catholicity  by  alleging  atheistical  principles  and 
doctrines,  apparently  unconscious  that  in  so  doing  they 
act  inconsistently,  and  imply  that  of  contradictories  both 
may  be  true.    They  alternate  between  atheism  and  Catho- 
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licity,  assume  atheistical  ground  to  escape  Catholic  con- 
clusions, and  Catholic  ground  to  escape  atheistical  conclu- 
sions. It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  bind  them  by  con- 
clusions drawn  from  either  set  of  principles.  They  sup- 
pose they  may  reasonably  hold  both,  and  will  be  held  to 
neither,  when  taken  exclusively. 

Certain  it  is  that  Protestants  profess  to  be  Christians 
only  by  virtue  of  what  they  hold  in  common  with  the 
Catholic  Church ;  for  all  else  in  their  system  is  negative, 
and  Christianity,  whatever  else  it  be,  is  something  positive, 
affirmative,  resting  on  its  own  basis,  and  intelligible  by 
itself,  not  merely  in  that  it  is  the  denial  of  something  else. 
Strip  Protestants  of  what  they  hold  in  common  with  the 
Church,  of  what  they  originally  learned  and  retained  from 
her,  and  they  would  have  nothing  with  which  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  or  which  even  they  could  or  would  call 
Christianity.  They  are  even  in  their  own  estimation 
Christians  only  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Church, 
and  do  not  protest  against  her.  Now  they  cannot  be  Prot- 
estants in  the  respect  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Church, 
for  it  is  only  in  dissenting  from  her  and  protesting  against 
her  that  they  are  Protestants.  Hence  their  Protestantism 
is  not  and  cannot  be  in  the  Christian  principles  and  doc- 
trines they  profess,  and  in  treating  them  as  Protestants 
these  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Their  Prot- 
estantism is  to  be  distinguished  from  these,  and  to  be  judged 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  who  hold  it  do  or 
do  not  hold  these  along  with  it ;  that  is,  their  Protestant- 
ism is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  Christian  principles  and 
doctrines,  and  to  be  judged  *  unchristian,  precisely  as  it 
should  be  judged  in  case  that  Protestants  did  not,  incon- 
sistently with  it,  profess  to  hold  some  portions  of  Christian 
truth.  It  is  what  they  deny  in  opposition  to  the  Church, 
not  what  they  hold  in  common  with  her,  that  constitutes 
their  Protestantism,  as  what  they  hold  in  common  with 
her,  not  what  they  deny  in  opposition  to  her,  that  consti- 
tutes their  sole  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  we  cannot  treat  Protestantism  in  any 
respect  as  Christian,  nor  Protestants  in  that  they  are  Prot- 
estants as  Christians.  As  it  is  not  the  Christianity  they 
profess,  but  the  Protestantism  which  they  hold,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refute,  and  as  the  principle  of  this  is  atheism, 
we  must,  in  all  our  arguments  intended  to  be  a  final  refu- 
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tation  of  Protestantism  in  its  principle,  begin  with  a  refu- 
tation of  atheism,  on  which  the  majority  of  Protestants 
will  unhesitatingly  fall  back,  if  they  find  it  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  avoid  Catholic  conclusions* 

Undoubtedly  Protestants  generally  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  we  apprehend  that,  al- 
though many  of  their  ministers  have  written  much  to  prove 
that  God  is,  comparatively  few  of  them  have  that  clear 
conviction  or  that  firm  persuasion  that  he  is,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  warrant  us  in  assuming  their  belief  in  his  exist- 
ence as  the  basis  of  an  argument  against  them  for  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  their  passions  or  their  prejudices.  There 
are  with  most  of  them  things  more  subjectively  certain 
than  that  God  is,  and  consequently,  if  hard  pressed,  they 
would  sooner  deny  his  existence  than  surrender  them. 
Hence  they  need  to  have  the  existence  of  God  established 
anew  to  their  minds,  and  to  be  shown  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain,  so  certain  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  we  be- 
lieve or  can  believe  that  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  than  to  deny  it. 

We  propose,  consequently,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in 
refutation  of  atheism,  but  our  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  we  are  about  to  inflict  on  them  a  long  chapter  of  met- 
aphysics. There  are  popular  errors  which  admit  of  no 
popular  refutation.  The  mass  of  the  people  can  under- 
stand, and  profit  by,  the  results  of  the  profoundest  thought 
and  reasoning,  but  only  a  limited  number  can  understand 
the  processes  by  which  those  results  are  obtained.  There 
is  no  truth  above  the  reach  of  the  common  mind,  but  the 
arguments  which  demonstrate  the  truth,  or  the  reasoning 
necessary  to  vindicate  it  from  the  errors  often  mixed  up 
with  it  in  the  popular  mind,  can  in  general  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  received  a  preparatory  discipline. 
Hence  the  Divine  wisdom  in  all  matters  of  primary  impor- 
tance and  essential  or  useful  to  our  salvation  teaches  us 
not  through  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  but  by  revelation 
communicated  to  us  by  a  living  and  ever-present  authority. 
But  the  refutation  of  atheism  is  possible  without  any  very 
long  or  intricate  process  of  metaphysical  reasoning.  The 
question  involved  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  made  to  appear,  and  the  question  needs 
bnt  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  understanding. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  real  atheists  in  the  world,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  but  no  man  can  be  consistently 
an  atheist.  Not  indeed,  as  some  tell  us,  because  every  man 
in  every  act  of  intelligence  asserts  principles  from  which 
that  God  is  can  be  logically  inferred,  but  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  every  man  in  every  act  of  intelligence,  in  every 
exercise  of  understanding,  in  every  thought,  apprehends 
and  asserts  that  which  is  God,  although  he  may  not  be 
distinctly  conscious  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  refutation 
of  atheism  does  not  lie  in  demonstrating  from  principles 
distinct  from  God  that  God  is ;  it  lies  in  showing  that  the 
human  intellect  has  in  its  operations  immediate  intuition 
of  that  which  is  God,  and  could  not  operate  or  know  any 
thing  at  all  if  it  had  not  The  question  has  been  obscured 
and  rendered  difficult  to  ordinary  minds  by  our  modern 
philosophers,  who  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that, 
in  order  to  know  that  God  is,  we  must  be  able  by  our  nat- 
ural light  to  originate  the  belief  in  his  existence,  and  to 
demonstrate  it  from  certain  principles  or  premises  more  im- 
mediately  known  to  the  mind  than  is  God  himself.  They 
have  supposed  it  necessary  to  begin,  with  Descartes,  in 
doubt^  to  assume,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu- 
roent,  that  man  began  in  total  ignorance  of  God,  with  no 
conception  of  his  being  or  his  attributes,  and  then  proceed 
to  show  how  by  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  he  might 
attain  to  the  conception  of  God,  and  demonstrate  his 
real  existence.  But  this  is  an  error,  and  one  attended  with 
many  fatal  consequences. 

The  belief  that  God  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
supernatural  revelation,  pertains  to  faith,  but  as  the  pre- 
amble to  faith,  as  St  Thomas  calls  it,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  science.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  science,  that  we  should  not  merely  believe,  but  also 
know,  that  God  is ;  and  we  must  know  that  he  is,  because 
faith,  though  transcending  reason,  must  be  reasonable,  have 
some  relation  to  science,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  we  had  no  knowledge  properly  so  called  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Motives  of  credibility  must  have  a  scientific 
basis,  but  unless  we  know  independently  of  the  revelation 
that  God  is,  and  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  they  can 
have  no  such  basb.  But  to  the  reality  of  science  or 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  faith  it  is  not  necessary 
that  its  matter  or  the  object  known  should  be  originally 
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discoverable  by  the  mind's  own  operations ;  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  that,  when  clearly  and  distinctly  presented  to 
the  mind,  it  be  intuitively  evident.  The  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  consist  in 
the  fact  that  the  objects  of  the  one  are  supernaturally  re- 
vealed  to  the  mind,  and  the  objects  of  the  other  are  dis- 
covered by  it,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  assent 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Revelator,  and  in  the 
latter  by  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  truth.  In  point 
of  fact  there  is  very  little  of  what  we  know  that  has  been 
originally  discovered  by  us,  or  presented  to  the  mind  other- 
wise than  by  the  teacher  who  originally  knew  or  had 
already  learned  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  necessary  to 
the  scientific  validity  of  the  belief  in  God,  that  it  should 
have  been  originated  by  the  mind's  own  operations,  or  that 
it  should  be  a  belief  which  the  mind  without  assistance 
from  abroad  could  have  generated. 

The  belief,  moreover,  is  one  that  the  mind  not  furnished 
with  it  could  not  originate.  If  we  could  suppose  a  peo- 
ple at  any  time  entirely  destitute  of  the  belief,  in  total 
ignorance  of  God,  with  no  conception  of  his  being,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  suppose  them  remaining  for  ever  with- 
out it,  unless  supernaturally  taught  it  by  God  himself,  or 
by  teachers  from  some  other  people  who  had  already  been 
Jtaught  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able process  by  which  the  mind  can  originate  it,  which 
does  not  presuppose  that  the  mind  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  "  Fear  made  their  gods,"  sang  old  Lucretius, 
and  whole  hosts  of  philosopherlings  have  labored  to  prove 
that  the  passions  have  generated  the  belief  in  God,  and 
that  therefore  it  has  no  validity.  The  passions  have,,  no 
doubt,  obscured  the  intellect,  and  influenced  the  notions 
which  men  left  to  themselves  have  formed  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  the  worship  which  he  exacts  of  them,  but 
they  could  not  have  originated  the  belief  itself,  for  the 
belief  is  an  act  of  the  intellect,  which  precedes  all  motion 
of  the  passions,  and  without  which  neither  passion  nor  its 
object  is  conceivable.  I  must  intellectually  apprehend  an 
object  before  I  can  desire  it,  fear  it,  or  love  it ;  and  I  must 
conceive  it  to  be  God  before  I  can  tremble  or  love,  be 
filled  with  fear  or  awe,  thrill  with  terror  or  delight  in  its 
presence  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  All  the  pas- 
sions in  themselves  are  blind,  and  no  one  of  them  is  capa- 
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ble  of  presenting  any  object  to  the  mind,  and  they  have 
and  can  have  no  object  save  as  presented  by  the  intellect. 
Men  must  have  had  the  belief  that  there  is  the  Divine, 
that  God  is,  before  they  could  have  supposed  that  what 
moves  their  passions  is  Grod  or  Divine,  or  be  led  to  infer 
from  the  fact  that  their  passions  are  moved  that  there  is  a 
Divinity  that  moves  them ;  they  must  also  have  held  his 
existence  before  they  could  have  dreamed  of  saying  this 
or  that  is  God,  or  of  identifying  him  with  wood  or  stone, 
heroes  or  animals,  the  elements,  the  mysterious,  the  ter- 
rible, or  the  beneficent  forces  of  nature,  the  wind  or  the 
rain,  the  storm  or  the  tempest,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  consequently  the  belief  that  God  is 
must  have  preceded  the  rude  forms  of  African  fetichism, 
as  well  as  the  poetical  and  polished  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  belief  must  necessarily  precede  its  appli- 
cations or  its  corruptions,  and  consequently  all  those  have 
grossly  erred  who  have  labored  in  the  interests  of  atheism 
to  prove  thai  man  has  generate(l  in  his  own  mind  the  be- 
lief in  God. 

They,  again,  have  erred  no  less  grossly,  but  from  more 
commendable  motives,  who  have  alleged  in  the  interests  of 
the  belief  that  the  human  mind  is  able  to  generate  it.  This 
to  some  extent  is  the  case  with  the  author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us.  We  say  to  some  extent^  for  he  does  not  precisely 
allege  that  the  individual  has  originated  the  belief  for  him- 
self, since  he  assumes  that  the  well-instructed  child  has  be- 
fore forming  the  belief  heard  say  from  his  father  that  there 
is  a  God.  Nevertheless,  his  whole  argument  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  individual  is  able  to  originate  the 
belief,  and  he  undertakes  to  show  the  process  by  which  it 
may  be  done.  Like  all  philosophers  of  his  class,  he  begins 
with  the  child,  —  forgetting  that  the  adult  is  before  the 
child,  and  that  the  human  race  must  have  begun  in  the 
adult  man,  not  in  the  infant,  —  and  attempts  to  show  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  belief  through  the  development 
of  what  he  calls  the  sense  of  awe,  the  sense  of  wonder, 
the  sense  of  admiration,  the  sense  of  order,  the  sense  of 
design,  the  sense  of  goodness,  the  sense  of  wisdom,  and 
reverence.  In  what  sense  the  author  here  uses  the  word 
sense  is  not  very  clear,  and  we  suspect  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult even  for  him  to  inform  us.  He  ignites  with  great  loose- 
ness of  expression  and  indeterminateness  of  thought.    The 
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word  sense  in  our  language  has  more  than  one  mean- 
ing. It  means  the  faculty  of  perceiving  through  external 
organs,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  &;c. ;  sometimes  it  means  the 
organ  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty,  sometimes  its  object,  and,  finally,  sometimes 
simple  feeling,  or  affection  of  the  sensitive  soul,  in  modern 
language^  of  the  sensibility.  When  we  say  sense  of  a 
thing,  we  use  the  term  to  denote  a  feeble  or  obscure  per- 
ception. Thus  a  sense  of  awe  would  mean  a  feeble  and 
obscure  perception  of  awe,  which,  if  not  nonsense,  means 
that  we  are  conscious  of  a  slight  degree  of  awe.  This  of 
course  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  by  sense  of 
awe  he  would  have  us  understand  most  likely  either  the 
feeling  of  awe  or  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  feeling  awe, 
or  of  being  affected  by  the  emotion  termed  awe.  So  of  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  of  admiration.  Thus  far  we  pre- 
sume the  author  understands  by  sense  the  power  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  soul  to  feel  awed,  to  wonder,  and  to  admire. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  sense  of  order,  of  design,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  goodness,  he  cannot  use  the  word  in  the  same 
sense,  because  order,  design,  wisdom,  goodness,  are  not 
feelings  or  emotions  of  our  soul,  but  objects  intellectually 
apprehensible  by  it,  and  he  must  here  use  the  word  to  de- 
note either  the  intellect  itself  or  an  exercise  of  intellect, 
either  the  power  to  apprehend  order,  design,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  or  the  actual  apprehension  of  them.  Reverence, 
again,  is  an  affection  of  the  rational  soul,  and  demands  as 
its  condition  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  object, 
and  follows  instead  of  preceding  such  apprehension. 

But  passing  over  the  unphilosophical  use  of  language, 
a  common  fault  of  our  author,  let  us  inquire  if  it  be  pos- 
sible either  to  obtain  the  conception  of  God  or  to  establish 
the  belief  in  his  existence  in  the  way  Mr.  Newman  indi- 
cates. Awe,  wonder,  admiration,  order,  design,  wisdom, 
goodness,  are  all  considered  by  him  as  properties  or  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  as  affections  of  the  soul  they  lead 
us  gradually,  as  they  are  developed,  to  the  belief  in  God. 
We  demand  how  this  is  done.  By  way  of  deduction  or 
induction  ?  Not  by  way  of  induction,  for  there  is  no  in- 
duction in  the  case.  Induction  is  concluding  from  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  a  general  law  or  principle  common  to 
them  all,  and  the  law  or  principle  is  not  applicable  beyond 
the  particulars  enumerated.    In  the  present  case,  regarding 
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tbe  particulars  enumerated  as  subjective  affections,  the  prin* 
ciple  or  law  obtainable  by  induction  from  them  would  be 
subjective  also,  and  pertain  solely  to  the  human  soul,  or  be 
the  human  soul  itself.  Not  by  deductioD,  for  dednction  is 
simply  analysis,  and  analysis  can  give  yon  only  what  is 
in  the  subject  analyzed.  But  these  affections  are  subjec- 
tive, human,  and  therefore  do  not  contain  God,  and  there- 
fore God  cannot  by  analysis  be  obtained  from  tiiem.  This 
is  sufRcient  for  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Newman's  theorizing. 

But  omitting  the  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  sense  of  order,  design,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  as  a  feeble  and  obscure  perception  of  them,  we 
are  still  unable  from  it  alone,  as  assumed  to  be  developed 
in  the  child,  to  obtain  either  immediately  or  by  way  of  in- 
ference the  belief  in  God.  Men  must  hold  the  principle 
of  causality,  must  believe  in  a  first  cause  and  a  final 
cause,  and  in  the  necessarv  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
before  they  can  either  intellectually  apprehend  order,  de- 
sign, wisdom,  or  goodness,  in  nature,  or  dream  of  inferring 
the  existence  of  God  from  them,  and  therefore  must  really 
believe  in  necessary  and  eternal  being,  cause  and  end  of 
all  things,  that  is  to  say,  in  God  himself.  This  fact  alone 
condemns  the  whole  physico-theology  of  your  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  and  the  ordinary  argument  a  posteriori^  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  the  pretended  natural  theologians  of  mod- 
ern times. 

The  argument  a  priori^  or  from  cause  to  effect,  as  it  is 
usually  defined,  is  no  more  conclusive.  It  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  there  are  certain  principles,  at  least  in  the 
order  of  our  knowledge,  more  ultimate  than  God,  from 
which  bis  existence  may  be  logically  concluded.  But 
either  God  is  contained  in  those  principles,  or  be  is  not. 
If  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  concluded  from  them,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the  premises. 
If  he  is,  he  can  be  said  to  be  contained  in  them  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  identical  with  them,  or  identically  those 
principles  themselves,  and  then  he  is  not  concluded  from 
them,  but  is  immediately  apprehended  in  tbe  immediate 
apprehension  of  them.  In  the  order  of  reality  there  can 
be  no  principles  more  ultimate  than  God,  for  he  is  himself 
prior  to  all  not  himself.  If  at  all,  he  is  himself  ultimate, 
the  first  principle  conceivable  or  possible,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  principle  from  which  his  existence  is  con- 
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cladaUe.  There  can  be  none  in  the  order  of  our  knowl- 
edge. In  what  we  know,  God  is  either  apprehended  or  he 
is  not.  If  not,  he  cannot  be  concluded ;  if  he  is,  then  he 
is  apprehended  prior  to  the  logical  process,  and  not  ob* 
tained  by  it,  and  all  it  can  do  is  to  clear  up  and  establish 
the  fact  that  what  we  do  really  apprehend  is  God. 

Let  us  understand  this.  Reasoning  consists  in  deducing 
conclusions  from  given  premises.  It  can  neither  operate 
without  premises,  nor  furnish  its  own  premises,  and  there- 
fore it  does  and  must  always  proceed  from  premises  fur- 
nished it,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  from  premises  furnished 
or  given  to  the  mind  prior  to  all  reasoning  or  logical 
process.  The  mind  cannot  by  reasoning  obtain  its  first 
principles,  because  without  first  principles  it  cannot  reason 
at  all.  Hence  the  first  principles  of  all  reasoning  are  given, 
not  obtained ;  therefore  are  called  daia.  As  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the  data  or 
premises,  so  nothing  can  be  assented  to  in  the  conclusion 
which  had  not  really  been  assented  to  in  them.  Reason- 
ing is  not  an  operation  by  which  knowledge  is  extended 
to  new  matter,  a  process  by  which  we  go  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  and  make  new  conquests  to  the  domain 
of  our  knowledge.  All  it  does  is  to  distinguish,  clear 
up,  and  establish  what  we  already  know  in  its  premises, 
c^  is  given  us  in  the  data  from  which  we  reason.  It 
changes  the  state  or  the  form  of  our  knowledge,  but  does 
not  give  us  knowledge  of  any  new  matter.  In  the  order 
of  knowledge,  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  faith 
and  on  the  other  from  opinion,  the  principles,  premises,  or 
data  are  intuitively  evident,  and  consequently  nothing  not 
intuitively  evident  can  be  concluded.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  conclude  God  by  any  logical  process,  whether 
a  priori  or  a  posteriori^ — for  the  principle  of  both  arguments 
is  the  same, — unless  he  is  intuitively  evident  in  the  premises, 
and  therefore  apprehended  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  reasoning.  Hence  the  belief  in  God  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  generated  by  any  simply  logical  process  what- 
ever. 

Reasoning  is  an  exercise  of  the  reflective,  as  distinguished 
from  the  intuitive  understanding,  and  its  premises  must  be 
distinctly  apprehended  as  the  condition  of  its  operation* 
But  in  the  intelligible  order,  as  distinguished  from  the  sen- 
sible order,  reflection  cannot  take  its  premises  immediately 
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from  intuition,  as  modern  Transcendentalists  and  exagger- 
ated spiritualista  maintain,  because  we  are  not  pure  intelli- 
gences, but  intelligences  united  to  body,  and,  unless  by  a 
miracle,  can  act  in  Ibis  life  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
body.  Hence  we  are  capable,  in  the  reflective  order,  the 
order  in  which  we  properly  act,  of  no  pure  intellection,  or 
intellectual  operation.  We  are  incapable  of  performing 
any  intellectual  process  in  which  the  senses  do  not  take 
part  We  must  act  as  we  are,  soul  and  body,  intellect 
and  sense  united,  and  consequently  cannot  reflect  or  rea- 
son on  any  object  which  is  not  either  sensibly  presented  or 
sensibly  represented.  This  is  the  great  fact  on  which  Aris- 
totle insists  against  Plato,  and  St  Thomas  against  the 
Platonists,  and  is  the  fact  intended  in  the  famous  maxim, 
Niliit  est  in  intellectu^  quod  prius  nan  fuetii  in  senstu  Nei- 
ther Aristotle  nor  St  Thomas  ever  intended  to  teach  that 
nothing  is  apprehensible  by  us  which  is  not  an  object  of 
sense,  or  to  deny  that  we  may  have,  and  have,  intuition  of 
the  intelligible;  for  Aristotle  makes  philosophy  properly  so 
called  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  principles  and  causes, 
which  he  holds  to  be  supersensible,  and  St  Thomas  con- 
cedes that  we  have  in  our  desire  for  good  at  least  an  ob- 
scure apprehension  or  intuition  of  God,  who  is  our  sover- 
eign Good.  What  they  mean  is,  that  nothing  can  be  in 
or  present  to  the  mind  as  an  object  of  the  reflective  under- 
standing which  is  not  either  a  sensible  object  or  an  intelli- 
gible object  sensibly  represented.  Neither  held  the  modern 
doctrine  of  Sensism,  any  more  than  the  modern  doctrine  of 
Transcendentalism.  All  they  meant  is  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  though  real  and 
the  basis  of  all  science,  as  of  all  demonstration,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  immediately  an  object  of  reflection.  To  be 
such,  the  object  of  the  intuition  must  be  sensibly  repre- 
sented to  the  mind. 

But  the  intelligible  has  no  sensible  representative  in  the 
order  of  nature,  for  by  its  own  nature  it  is  always  super- 
sensible. The  pretence  of  some,  that  the  sensible  world 
is  the  image  and  representative  of  the  intelligible  world, 
is  unworthy  of  any  serious  consideration.  The  material 
is,  and  can  be,  no  image  of  the  spiritual ;  and  all  theolo- 
gians agree,  that  the  image  and  likeness  of  Gt>d  to  which 
man  was  created  pertain  to  man's  soul,  not  to  his  body. 
Analogies  may  be  detected  between  the  forces  operating 
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in  the  sensible  woild  and  those  of  the  spiritnal,  and  on 
the  exhibition  of  these  much  of  the  charm  and  vivacity  of 
poetry  depends;  bnt  these  forces  are  not  themselves  sensi- 
ble ;  they  are  invisible  and  immaterial,  save  in  their  effects. 
The  correspondences  of  the  Swedenborgians  are  too  fanci- 
f ol  to  be  entertained.  Intuition  of  the  intelligible  must,  in 
order  to  be  an  object  of  reflection,  be  sensibly  represented ; 
and  as  it  has  no  natural  representative,  it  must  be  rep- 
resented to  us  through  the  medium  of  artificial  signs,  or 
words,  which  are  the  sensible  signs  of  ideas,  or  intelligi- 
ble objects.  Sensible  objects  may  be  objects  of  reflection 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  language.  I  can  reflect,  for 
instance,  on  a  tree,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  flower,  although 
ignorant  of  its  name,  because  I  am  able  to  seize  the  object 
itself  and  hold  it  up  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  speculate 
on  its  form,  its  properties,  or  its  uses.  But  in  the  intelli- 
gible order  this  is  not  possible.  Mathematics  is  a  mixed 
science,  and  pertains  only  in  part  to  the  pure  ideal  or  intelli- 
gible, and  yet  no  mathematician  can  carry  on  his  processes 
without  the  aid  of  sensible  signs  or  symbols.  If  we  could, 
as  our  Boston  Transcendentalists  contend,  take  our  prem- 
ises immediately  from  intuition,  we  should  be  pure  intelli- 
gences, and  independent,  intellectually  considered,  of  the 
body  while  in  it,  which  certainly  is  not  the  fact.  We  must 
take  them  from  the  sensible  signs  which  signify  them,  and 
therefore  from  language.  The  real  oflice  of  intelligible 
intuition  is  not  to  originate  belief  or  to  propound  its  ob- 
ject to  reflection,  but  to  evidence  or  confirm  it  when  sensi- 
bly represented. 

Now  God,  if  he  be  at  all,  must  be  in  the  intelligible 
order,  or  rather  that  order  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sensible.  He  certainly  is  no  object  of  our  senses,  as  is 
conceded  on  all  hands ;  the  distinct  or  reflective  belief  that 
he  is,  is  not  and  cannot  be  taken  immediately  from  intu- 
ition, even  assuming  that  he  is  intuitively  apprehended  by 
us,  because  in  intuition  nothing  is  reflective  or  distinct. 
It  would  by  intuition  alone  be  impossible  to  assert  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  others  that  God  exists.  Before  we  can 
distinctly  conceive  that  he  is,  we  must  have  the  truth  that 
he  is,  sensibly  represented  to  us,  that  is,  expressed  to  us  by 
sensible  signs,  in  words,  or  language.  Hence  we  could 
not  attain  to  the  belief  that  God  is,  could  have  no  distinct 
belief  that  he  is,  unless  taught  it  through  the  medium  of 
words  by  some  one  other  than  ourselves. 
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Bat  if  the  human  mind  is  anable  to  generate  the  belief, 
the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  belief  becomes  a  proof, 
and  a  conclusive  proof,  of  its  validity.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
contend,  that  the  simple  fact  that  a  belief  is  entertained 
is  in  all  cases  a  proof  that  it  is  well  founded,  for  we  are 
far  from  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the  human  race ;  we 
only  say,  that  the  fact  that  a  belief  which  man  could  not 
of  himself  originate,  and  which  he  can  have  present  to  his 
mind  only  as  taught  it  by  another,  is  in  the  world,  and  gener- 
ally held,  is  full  proof  that  it  is  true.  For  if  we  can  have  it 
only  as  we  are  taught  it,  we  must  either  assume  that  Ck>d 
himself  has  first  taught  us,  or  else  suppose  an  infinite 
series  of  teachers.  My  father  may  have  taught  me,  but 
who  taught  him?  His  father?  But  who  taught  his  fa- 
ther ?  These  questions  may  be  continued  to  infinity,  and 
we  must  either  assert  an  infinite  series  of  teachers,  which 
is  an  infinite  absurdity,  or  we  must  stop  with  the  first  man, 
the  commencement  of  the  series  of  generations,  and  then 
arises  the  question,  Who  taught  the  first  man?  God 
himself,  is  the  only  answer  conceivable,  and  then  God 
really  is ;  for  if  he  were  not,  he  could  not  teach  his  exist- 
ence, since  what  is  not  cannot  act  This  is  historically 
the  way  in  which  the  belief  has  actually  originated.  God 
taught  the  first  man  his  own  existence,  and  the  belief  has 
been  perpetuated  to  us  by  the  unbroken  chain  of  tradition. 
This  of  itself  sufBcientiy  refutes  the  atheist. 

The  tradition  of  the  human  race  in  this  respect  is  uni- 
form and  unbroken.  History  traces  the  belief  from  the 
first  man  down  to  us,  and  the  testimony  of  the  human 
race  to  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  every  age  and  in 
every  nation  is  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  belief  in  its 
reality,  if  human  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  any 
fact  whatever.  There  may  have  been  atheists  in  every 
age  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  God,  but  even  these 
are  so  many  unexceptionable  Mritnesses  to  the  fact  of  the 
tradition,  for  these  all  assailed  it,  and  they  could  not  have 
assailed  it  if  it  had  not  existed ;  they  all  atraigned  the  be- 
lief in  God,  but  in  so  doing  they  only  proved  that  the 
belief  survived,  since  men  do  not  arraign  what  is  not,  or 
deny  what  is  not  affirmed.  The  mythologies  and  idolatries 
of  the  heathen  all  vouch  in  like  manner  for  the  fact  of  the 
primitive  tmdition,  for  they  are  all  manifest  corruptions 
or  perversions  of  it,  —  of  the  belief  and  worship  of  Grod 
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which  preceded  them,  subsisted  with  the  patriarchs  and 
the  Jews  contemporaneously  with  them,  and  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  have  survived  them.  Even  if  man  could  have 
originated  the  belief  itself,  still  the  universal  tradition 
would  be  full  evidence  that  he  first  learned  the  existence 
of  God  from  God  himself. 

But  we  will  not  stop  here,  lest  we  be  supposed  to  hold 
one  of  the  errors  of  Lamennais.  This  would  establish  the 
validity  of  the  belief  in  God,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  not 
make  his  existence  a  matter  of  science.  Here  was  the 
error  of  Lamennais.  He  made  the  belief  traditional,  as- 
sumed the  original  revelation  by  God  himself,  but  made 
the  belief  rest  for  its  evidence,  not  on  intuition,  but  on  the 
testimony  of  the  race,  and  therefore  left  it  a  matter  of 
faith,  of  mere  human  faith  too,  and  not  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. The  belief  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  tradition,  but 
to  be  a  matter  of  science  it  must  be  evident  not  merely 
from  testimony,  but  from  intuition,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  intuitively  evident,  and  that  it  is  intuitively  evident 
we  proceed  now  to  show. 

We  allow  the  atheist  to  doubt  all  things  if  he  wishes, 
till  he  comes  to  the  point  where  doubt  denies  itself.  Doubt 
is  an  act  of  intelligence;  only  an  intelligent  agent  can 
doubt.  It  as  much  demands  intellect  to  doubt  as  it  does 
to  believe,  —  to  deny  as  it  does  to  affirm.  Universal  doubt 
is,  therefore,  simply  an  impossibility,  for  doubt  cannot,  if 
it  would,  doubt  the  intelligence  that  doubts,  since  to  doubt 
that  woald  be  to  doubt  itself.  You  cannot  doubt  that  you 
doubt,  and  then,  if  you  doubt,  you  know  that  you  doubt^ 
and  there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  you  do  not  doubt,  namely, 
that  you  doubt  To  doubt  the  intelligence  that  doubts 
would  be  to  doubt  that  you  doubt,  for  without  intelligence 
there  can  no  more  be  doubt  than  belief.  Intelligence,  then, 
yon  must  assert,  for  without  intelligence  you  cannot  even 
deny  intelligence,  and  the  denial  of  intelligence  by  intelli- 
gence contradicts  itself,  and  affirms  intelligence  in  the  very 
act  of  denying  it.  Doubt,  then,  as  much  as  you  will,  you 
must  still  afiirm  intelligence  as  the  condition  of  doubting, 
or  of  asserting  the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  what  is  not 
cannot  act. 

This  much,  then,  is  certain,  that  however  far  the  atheist 
may  be  disposed  to  carry  his  denials,  he  cannot  carry  them 
so  far  as  to  deny  intelligence,  because  that  would  be  denial 
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of  denial  itself.  Then  he  must  concede  intelligence,  and 
then  whatever  is  essential  to  the  reality  of  intelligence. 
In  conceding  any  thing,  you  concede  necessarily  all  that 
by  which  it  is  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it  could  not 
be  what  it  is.  Intelligence  is  inconceivable  without  the 
intelligible,  or  some  object  capable  of  being  known.  There 
is  no  intelligence  where  there  is  no  knowledge ;  there  is  no 
knowledge  where  nothing  is  known  ;  and  there  can  be  noth- 
ing known  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known.  80,  in  con- 
ceding intelligence,  the  atheist  necessarily  concedes  the 
intelligible.  He  who  asserts  intelligence  asserts  the  intelli- 
gible, for  without  the  intelligible  intelligence  is  impossible. 
But  as  what  is  not  cannot  act,  so  what  is  not  cannot  be 
intelligible.  The  intelligible  therefore  is  something  which 
is,  is  being,«real  being  too,  not  merely  abstract  or  possible 
being,  for  without  the  real  there  is  and  can  be  no  possible, 
or  abstract  The  abstract  in  that  it  is  abstract  is  nothing, 
and  therefore  unintelligible,  that  is  to  say,  no  object  of 
knowledge  or  of  the  intellect  The  possible,  as  possible, 
is  nothing  but  the  power  or  ability  of  the  real,  and  is  ap- 
prehensible only  in  the  apprehension  of  that  power  or  abil- 
ity. In  itself,  abstracted  from  the  real,  it  is  a  pure  nullity, 
has  no  being,  no  existence,  is  not,  and  therefore  is  unin- 
telligible, no  object  of  intelligence  or  of  intellect^  on  the 
principle  that  what  is  not  is  not  intelligible.  Consequent- 
ly, to  the  reality  of  intelligence  a  real  intelligible  is  neces- 
sary, and  since  the  reality  of  intelligence  is  undeniable,  the 
intelligible  must  be  asserted,  and  asserted  as  real,  not  as 
abstract  or  merely  possible  being.  The  atheist  is  obliged 
to  assert  intelligence,  but  he  cannot  assert  intelligence 
without  asserting  the  intelligible,  and  he  cannot  assert  the 
intelligible  without  asserting  something  really  is,  that  is, 
without  asserting  real  being.  The  real  being  thus  asserted 
is  either  necessary  and  eternal  being,  being  in  itself,  sub- 
sisting by  and  from  itself,  or  it  is  contingent  and  therefore 
created  being.  One  or  the  other  we  must  say,  for  being 
which  is  neither  necessary  nor  contingent,  or  which  is  both 
at  once,  is  inconceivable,  and  cannot  be  asserted  or  sup- 
posed. Whatever  is,  in  any  sense,  is  either  necessary  and 
eternal  or  contingent  and  created,  —  is  either  being  in  it- 
self. Absolute  Being,  as  the  Germans  say,  or  existence  de- 
pendent on  another  for  its  being,  and  therefore  is  not  with- 
out the  necessary  and  eternal,  on  which  it  depends.    If  you 
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say  it  is  necessary  and  eternal  being,  yon  say  it  is  Grod ; 
if  you  say  it  is  contingent  being,  you  still  assert  the  neces- 
sary and  eternal,  therefore  God,  because  the  contingent  is 
neither  possible  nor  intelligible  without  the  necessary  and 
eternal     The  contingent,  since  it  is  or  has  its  being  only 
in  the  necessary  and  eternal,  and  since  what  is  not  is  not 
intelligible,  is  intelligible,  as  the  contingent,  only  in  neces- 
sary and  eternal  being,  and  therefore  can  be  known  only  in 
knowing  necessary  and  eternal  being,  the  intelligible  in 
itself,  in  which  it  has  its  being,  and  therefore  its  intelligi- 
bility.    So  in  either  case  you  cannot  assert  the  intelligible 
without  asserting  necessary  and  eternal  being,  and  there- 
fore, since  necessary  and  eternal  being  is  CK)d,  without 
asserting  Gh>d,  or  that  God  is ;  and  since  you  must  assert 
the  intelligible  in  order  to  assert  intelligence^  and  since 
you  must  assert  intelligence  even  to  deny  it,  it  follows  that 
in  every  act  of  intelligence  God  is  asserted,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  without  self-contradiction  to  deny  his  existence. 
The  conclusion  here  is  evident,  but  if  we  analyze  it  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  that  God  is,  but  that  what  is  really 
apprehended  in  every  act  of  intelligence   as  the  intelli- 
gible, without  which  the  act  were  impossible,  is  God.    The 
whole  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind 
has  immediate  and  direct  intuition  of  being.     We  find 
that  in  every  act  of  intelligence  there  is  apprehension  of 
real  being,  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  apprehension 
that  there  is  any  actual  intelligence  at  all.    But  this  appre- 
hension is  immediate,  intuitive,  not  discursive,  by  virtue  of 
a  prior  act  of  intelligence,  or  a  previous  apprehension,  be- 
cause without  it  there  is  no  apprehension,  and  no  intellect- 
ual act  at  alL     As  certain,  then,  as  it  is  that  there  is  intelli- 
gence at  all,  so  certain  is  it  that  in  the  first,  as  in  the  last, 
act  of  intelligence  there  is  intuition  of  being,  and  of  real 
being.     It  is  equally  certain  that  this  real  being  is  neces- 
sary and  eternal  being,  and  therefore  God ;  for  only  that 
which  is  necessary  and  eternal,  which  is  being  in  itself, 
subsisting  by  and  firom  itself,  absolute,  perfect,  independent 
being,  is  intelligible  in  and  by  itself  alone.     Nothing  but 
being  is  intelligible,  and  consequently  that  which  has  being 
only  in  another  is  not  intelligible  in  and  by  itself  alone, 
and  can  be  known  only  in  the  being  in  which  it  has  its 
being.     Hence  Malebranche  rightly  maintained,  after  St 
Augustine,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  in  whom  we  live, 
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and  move,  and  are.  If  nothing  but  being  is  intelligible 
per  sCj  it  follows  that  the  being  which  is  the  intelligible, 
and  without  which  there  could  be  no  intelligible,  is  inde- 
pendent being,  being  that  has  its  bein^  in  and  from  itself; 
for  otherwise  it  woidd  not  be  intelligible  per  se,  and  could 
be  known  only  in  knowing  another  being  on  which  it  de- 
pends or  in  which  it  has  its  being.  But  being  which  is 
independent,  that  has  its  being  in  itself  and  not  in  anotiier, 
is  necessarily  necessary  and  eternal  being,  therefore  GKxL 
Consequently  that  of  which  we  have  immediate  intuition 
in  every  act  of  intelligence  as  the  intelligible  is  God,  which 
is  what  was  to  be  proved. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  this  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  abstractions  in  nature,  and  that  whatever 
is  is  real.  We  may  say  this  or  that  which  does  not  exist 
is  possiblCj  but  we  cannot  say  the  possible  t5,  for  in  that  it 
is  possible  its  characteristic  is  that  it  is  not,  but  may  be. 
Abstracted  from  the  real,  from  the  power  or  ability  of  the 
real,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  is  unintelli- 
gible, the  subject  of  no  predicate  whatever.  Between  that 
which  really  is  in  itself  or  in  another,  that  is,  between  real 
being  or  real  existence,  and  nothing,  there  is  no  medium. 
A  thing  is  or  it  is  not,  exists  or  does  not  exist  Existence 
as  distinguished  from  being  is  that  which  is  not  in  itself, 
but  in  another,  and  has  being  only  by  virtue  of  the  creative 
act  of  him  in  whom  it  is.  The  word  itself,  from  eoostare, 
says  as  much.  It  is  never  necessary  and  eternal,  but 
contingent,  with  a  beginning  in  time,  and  therefore  is  in- 
conceivable without  the  independent,  necessary,  and  eter- 
nal being  that  has  created  it,  and  on  which  it  depends.  All 
conceivable,  all  possible  reality  is  that  which  is  and  exists, 
that  is  to  say,  creator  and  creature.  Hence,  between  God 
or  Creator  and  existence  or  creature,  and  nothing,  there  is 
no  tertium  quid^  no  medium,  and  consequently  whatever  is 
intelligible  to  us,  or  essential  to  intelligence,  which  is  not 
existence  or  creature,  is  God. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  in  reasoning,  for  instance,  we 
have  immediate  intuition  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the 
necessary  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  could 
not  perform  a  single  act  of  reasoning  if  we  had  not  In 
the  syllogism  we  hold  there  is  necessary  nexus  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion,  and  in  all  languages  the  con- 
clusion is  said  to   follow  necessarily  from  the  premises. 
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Here  la  evidentiy  apprehension  of  the  necessary.  This 
apprehension  is  necessarily  intuitive,  and  not  the  result  of 
reasoning,  because  it  precedes  all  reasoning,  and  is  the 
basis  of  every  discursive  process.  But  the  necessary,  as 
the  eternal,  wherever  we  encounter  it,  must  have  a  r^  en- 
tity, —  is,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  ens  necessariuMy 
necessary  entity,  and  therefore  God.  Consequently,  that 
of  which  we  have  immediate  intuition  in  every  process  of 
reasoning,  and  without  which  no  such  process  would  be 
possible  or  conceivable,  is  God  the  Creator. 

In  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  concerning  numbers, 
for  Instance,  there  is  always  Intuition  of  unity ;  for  all 
numbers,  as  says  Thomassln,* 

"  are  only  unity  more  or  fewer  times  repeated,  and  since  it  is 
seen  as  unchangeable  and  eternal,  God  himself  is  seen.  The 
truth  of  unity  and  of  numbers,  and  of  their  innumerable  and  inef- 
fably wonderful  properties,  and  the  necessity  of  this  truth  which 
could  not  not  be,  its  immutability  whence  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  it  is,  and  its  eternity  whence  it  cannot  not  always  be,  are 
most  evidently  perceived  and  most  clearly  seen,  and  since  it  has 
so  many  of  the  Divine  attributes,  it  can  be  no  other  than  God  him- 
self.   As  to  figures  also,  there  are  in  the  universe  no  circles,  no 

spheres,  no  figures  which  exactly  agree  with  the  laws  and  defini- 
tions, which  the  understanding  alone  perceives  to  be  prescribed  to 

them In  God,  therefore,  as  in  the  supreme  principle  of 

numbers,  as  in  the  very  citadel  of  unity  and  equality,  as  in  the  art 
of  arts  and  law  of  arts,  all  these  things  are  seen,  and  are  clearly 
seen,  with  the  fullest  light  and  evidence.  Finally,  the  truth  of 
these  figures  and  of  their  properties,  and  the  necessity,  immuta- 
bility, and  eternity  of  this  truth,  surpass  all  created  nature,  and 
yet  are  plainly  and  most  certainly  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind ; 
and  therefore  God  himself  b  seen  [or  intuitively  apprehended].'* 

We  may  add  to  the  same  purport  the  following  passages 
from  St  Augustine,  with  Thomassin's  commentary  on 
them,  as  cited  by  Grerdil. 

^  Aug.  By  these  and  many  similar  arguments  are  those  reason- 
era,  to  whom  God  has  granted  understanding,  and  who  are  not  led 
by  pertinacity  into  error,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  truth 
and  reason  of  numbers  do  not  belong  to  the  external  senses,  and 
that  this  truth  and  reason  are  sincere  and  unchangeable,  and  com- 

*  lib.  VL  cap.  10,  art.  2,  et  teq.^  apud  Gerdil,  Tom.  IV.  p.  34.  Ro- 
ms,  1S06. 
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mon  to  all  who  reason.*    7%om.  Therefore  this  truth,  since  it  is  in- 
telligible, unchangeable,  and  eternal,  is  Grod.'' 

'^  Aug.  There  ist  a  thing  worthy  of  being  known,  which  is,  how 
from  corporeal  and  spiritual,  but  mutable  numbers,  we  can  come 
to  the  immutable  numbers  which  are  in  that  immutable  truth  :  and 
thus  the  invisible  things  of  Grod  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made.  Thorn.  You  see  the  numbers,  which 
are  so  plainly  evident,  appear  incommutable,  and  are  seen  in  God, 
who  is  the  incommutable  truth.  Aug,  The  incommutable  truth  of 
numbers  is  as  the  chamber,  the  penetrale^  the  region,  habitation,  or 
seat  of  numbers/'  (  And  again  :  "  A  sort  of  light  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  both  secret  and  public,  is  present  and  illumines  all  those 
who  perceive  immutable  truths.^'  And  further  on  :  '*  Pass,  then, 
beyond  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  that  you  may  behold  the  eternal 
number,  then  will  wisdom  shine  upon  you  from  its  inner  recess 
and  from  the  dwelling-place  of  truth.  Thorn,  He  therefore  most 
constantly  asserts  that  Grod,  the  eternal  and  immutable  truth  of 
numbers,  is  seen  [intellectually  apprehended] .'' 

As  to  figares,  St  Augustine  says  :  §  — 

"  Since  agreement,  by  which  alone  all  things  are  beautiful,  pleases 
in  all  arts,  and  this  agreement  requires  equality  and  unity,  either 
in  the  similitude  of  equal,  or  in  the  gradation  of  unequal  parts, 
who  is  there  that  can  find  supreme  equality  or  similitude  in  bodies, 
and  would  dare  to  say  that  any  body  is  truly  and  simply  one,  if 
carefully  considering  that  all  bodies  are  changed  either  by  passing 
from  species  to  species,  or  from  place  to  place,  and  that  they  are 
composed  of  parts  occupying  their  places,  by  which  they  are 
divided  into  difiTerent  spaces  ?  Moreover,  the  true  equality  and 
likeness,  the  true  and  first  unity,  are  apprehended  not  by  the  eyes 
of  the  flesh,  nor  any  external  sense,  but  by  the  intellect.  For  how 
should  any  equality  be  desired  in  bodies,  or  how  should  the  most 
of  them  be  known  to  be  imperfect,  if  that  which  is  perfect  were 
not  apprehended  by.  the  mind,  —  if  indeed  that  may  be  called  per' 
feci  which  is  not  made  and  which  is  neither  extended  in  place  nor 
changeable  in  time  ?  Thorn,  He  argues,  then,  that  the  transcen- 
dental equality  is  seen  neither  by  the  senses  nor  the  imagination, 
but  by  the  intellect  alone,  and  that  works  are  judged  by  it  as  by 
the  law  of  all  arts.  But  since  this  equality  is  immutable  and  im- 
mense, having  no  relation  to  place  or  time ;  since  it  is  perfect, 
though  not  made ;  since  it  is  the  law  which  may  not  be  judged,  but 
according  to  which,  as  being  supreme  and  above  them,  all  created 


*  Lib.  n.  de  Lib,  Arint.,  cap.  8. 
Retract,  ageru  de  Lib.  Vl.,  De  Music, 
Lib.  II.  de  Lib,  Arbit,^  cap.  U.  (  De  Ver.  Rdig.j  cap.  30. 
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minds  judge,  -^  it  most  necesfiarily  be  God  himsolf,  the  law  of  all 
arts  and  the  art  of  the  Almighty  Artificer,  as  the  same  St  Augus* 
tine  immediately  adds  :  But  since  this  law  of  all  arts  is  in  all  re- 
spects immutable,  and  the  human  mind  to  which  it  is  granted  to 
apprehend  this  law  is  liable  to  the  mutability  of  error ;  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  law  above  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  called  truth.'' 

And  again :  — 

^^  Atig,  This  is  that  immutable  truth  which  is  rightly  called 
the  law  of  all  arts,  and  the  art  of  the  Almighty  Artificer.  Thorn, 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  God  is  seen  [or  intuitively  apprehended], 
since  this  law  or  truth  of  equality  and  unity  is  apprehended  by  the 
intellect  alone.  Aug,  Is  it  easy  for  the  soul  to  love  these  things,  in 
which  it  seeks  only  equality  and  likeness,  and  of  which,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration,  it  hardly  detects  the  least  trace  or  shadow  ? 
Is  it  difficult  for  the  soul  to  love  God,  in  whom,  as  far  as  is  possi* 
ble  for  it,  still  thinking  of  earth,  it  sees  nothing  unequal,  nothing 
unlike,  nothing  extended  in  place,  nothing  varied  in  time  ?  If  it 
pleases  us  to  build  edifices,  and  to  be  busied  in  such  works,  what 
is  it  that  pleases,  if  it  be  not  numbers  ?  For  I  find  nothing  else 
which  may  be  said  to  be  similar  or  equal  in  them  which  discipline 
may  not  deride.  If  this  be  so,  why  do  we  descend  to  these  things 
from  that  citadel  of  most  true  equality,  and  build  on  its  ruins  ? 
Thorn.  You  perceive  that  the  equality  itself  is  God,  and  is  seen  by 
our  understanding,  and  seen  so  clearly  and  surely  as  to  be  more 
evident  than  bodies. 

^^  Aug.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  intellect  to  judge  of  these  cor- 
poreal things  according  to  incorporeal  and  eternal  reasons,  which, 
if  they  were  not  above  human  understanding,  would  not  be  immu- 
table ;  and  if  nothing  of  ours  were  added  to  them  [that  is,  if  we  were 
not  in  relation  with  them,  or  could  not  apprehend  them],  we  could 
not  by  them  judge  of  sensible  thingfi,  &c.  But  that  of  ours  which 
is  employed  in  treating  of  sensible  and  temporal  things,  and  is 
not  common  to  us  with  brutes,  is  indeed  rational,  but  proceeds 
from  that  rational  substance  of  our  minds  by  which  we  adhere  to 
the  intelligible  and  immutable  truth  [that  is,  intuitively  seize  or 
apprehend  it],  and  is  given  us  for  treating  and  governing  infe- 
riors.'' *  And  Chapter  YII. :  "  As  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  if  it  contemplates  the  whole  truth,  it  is  the  image  of  God, 
and  from  it  is  in  a  certain  manner  distributed  and  directed  to  the 
action  of  temporals ;  nevertheless,  though  inasmuch  as  it  consults 
the  truth  perceived  it  is  the  image  of  God,  yet  inasmuch  as  it 
operates  in  inferior  actions  it  is  not  his  image." 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  notion  of 
justice.     St.  Augustine  must  speak  for  us :  — 


•  De  Trinit,,  Lib.  XII.  cap.  2. 
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*'  What  the  mind  is,  we  know  from  ouraelvea,  for  the  mind  is 
within  us.  But  how  shall  we  know  the  just,  since  we  are  not  yet 
just?  If  we  know  it  without  us  [in  space],  we  know  it  in  some 
body.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  belonging  to  bodies.  In  ourselves, 
then,  we  know  the  just ;  for  I  do  not^find  it  anywhere  when  I  seek 
it,  if  I  may  say  so,  but  with  myself.  And  if  I  interrogate  another 
what  is  the  just,  he  asks  himself  what  he  shall  answer.  Is  that 
which  he  sees  the  interior  truth  present  to  the  mind  which  is  able 
to  see  it  ?  Nor  are  all  able  to  see  this  :  and  those  who  are  able  are 
not  all  of  them  that  which  they  see  within  themselves,  that  is,  they 
are  not  just  minds  because  they  can  see  and  tell  what  is  a  just 
mind.  Whence  could  they  be  just  minds,  unless  by  adhering  to 
that  form  which  they  behold  within  them,  and,  being  informed  by 

it,  made  just  minds  ? The  man,  then,  who  is  believed  to  be 

just,  is  loved  by  that  form  and  truth  which  he  who  loves  him  sees 
and  understands  with  himself;  but  which  form  and  truth  he  is  not, 
as  otherwise  he  would  himself  be  loved.''  * 

The  soul,  as  Grerdil  remarks,  knows  itself,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  knows  itself  in  this  life,  by  its  interior  senti- 
ment of  itself,  but  it  knows  justice  only  in  beholding  the 
very  form  of  justice.  Now  this  form  and  this  truth  is  God 
himself;  for,  as  St  Augustine  says,  it  is  loved  for  itself, 
and,  besides,  justice  can  be  represented  to  us  by  no  idea 
of  it  distinguished  from  itself,  as  St.  Augustine  says  again 
in  express  terms :  — 

"  For  we  find  nothing  such  except  itself  that,  when  it  is  un- 
known, by  believing  we  love  it  because  we  already  know  some- 
thing similar.  For  whatever  you  see  like  it  is  it,  since  it  alone  is 
such  as  it  is.'* 

And  again:! — 

*'  Hence,  even  the  wicked  think  of  eternity,  and  rightly  blame 
and  praise  many  things  in  human  actions.  By  what  rules,  then, 
do  they  judge,  unless  by  those  in  which  they  see  how  each  one 
should  live,  although  they  themselves  do  not  live  according  to 
them  ?  Where  do  they  see  them  }  Not  in  their  own  nature, 
since  they  are  certainly  seen  by  the  mind,  and  it  is  evident  that 
their  minds  are  changeable,  and  whoever  sees  these  rules  sees 
they  are  unchangeable.  Nor  do  they  see  them  in  the  habit  of  their 
mind,  since  they  are  the  rules  of  justice,  but  their  minds  are  evi- 
dently unjust.  Where  are  these  rules  written  ?  where  do  the 
wicked  see  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  ?  whence  do  they  know 
they  should  have  that  which  they  have  not }    Where  are  these 

•  De  Trinit.,  Lib.  VUI.  cap.  6.  f  Vnd.^  Lib.  XIV.  cap.  15. 
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rules  written,  if  not  io  the  book  of  that  light  which  is  called  truth  ? 
Hence,  every  just  law  is  written  in  and  transferred  to  the  heart  of 
the  man  that  works  justice,  not  by  migration,  but  as  it  were  by 
impression,  as  an  image  passes  from  a  ring  to  the  wax,  yet  doe$ 
not  leave  the  ring.  But  he  that  does  not  do  that  which  he  sees 
should  be  done,  is  turned  from  that  light  by  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  is  enlightened.'* 

"  Behold,  you  blame  Grod,*'  he  says  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixi.),  "  as  if 
for  injustice.  You  could  not  blame  him  for  injustice  if  you  did 
see  justice,  for  how  could  you  know  that  this  is  unjust,  imless  you 
know  what  is  just  ?  You  see  this  to  be  unjust  from  some  rule  of 
justice,  and  comparing  with  it  the  evil  that  you  see,  and  finding 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  rectitude  of  your  rule,  you  blame  it 
as  an  artificer  distinguishing  the  just  from  the  unjust  I  ask  you, 
then,  whence  do  you  see  that  this  is  just  ?  Whence  that  I  know 
not  what  with  which  your  soul  is  sprinkled,  —  for  it  remains  in 
many  respects  in  darkness, «—  that  which  flashes  upon  your  mind  ? 
Whence  is  this  just  7  Has  it  no  origin  ?  Is  it  from  you,  and  can 
you  give  justice  to  yourself?  No  man  gives  himself  what  he  has 
not  Therefore,  since  you  are  unjust,  you  can  be  just  only  in  turn- 
ing to  some  permanent  justice,  which  you  cannot  depart  from  with- 
out being  unjust,  nor  come  to  without  being  just :  when  you  go 
from  it,  it  is  not  wanting,  when  you  approach  it,  it  does  not  in- 
crease. Where  then  is  this  ?  Go  where  Grod  has  once  spoken, 
and  you  will  find  the  fountain  of  justice  where  you  find  the  foun- 
tain of  life.'* 

These  extracts,  which  are  only  a  specimen  of  what  we 
might  make  from  St  Augastine,  and  which  we  introduce 
both  for  their  merit  as  arguments,  and  as  authority  for 
our  Catholic  readers,  fully  sustain  our  position.  They 
prove  that  in  all  our  intellectual  operations,  as  their  neces- 
sary condition,  we  have  intuition  of  real  being,  of  the  un* 
changeable,  the  necessary,  and  the  eternal,  and  real,  neces- 
sary, unchangeable,  and  eternal  Being  is  God,  and  there- 
fore they  prove  that  we  have  intuition  of  God.  This  in- 
tuition is  like  all  intuition,  indistinct,  indefinite,  and  we  do 
not  from  it  alone  ever  know  or  become  able  to  afl^m  that 
its  object  is  God.  To  know  this,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect 
on  the  object  of  the  intuition  as  re-presented  to  us  in  lan- 
guage, or  sensible  signs.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  vari- 
ous arguments  ordinarily  adopted  by  theologians.  They 
do  not  prove  to  the  mind  that  has  no  intuition  of  God  that 
God  is,  for  God  is  the  first  principle  of  all  proof,  of  all 
demonstration,  of  all  science;  but  they  do  prove  to  the 
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mind  that  the  object  of  its  intuitions,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
knows  or  reasons,  is  Grod.  These  arraments,  whether 
from  effect  to  cause  or  from  cause  to  effect,  whether  from 
the  order  and  design  of  nature,  the  necessity  of  a  prime 
Mover  or  of  a  universal  Governor,  do  not  prove  from  prin- 
ciples distinct  from  God  that  God  is,  but  that  principles 
which  we  did  not  know  to  be  God  are  God,  and  nothing 
else,  which  is  still  better. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  evidence  that 
God  not  only  is,  but  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  or  has  created 
the  world,  and  which  contains  the  refutation  of  pantheism, 
remains  to  be  considered ;  but  as  it  would  make  this  arti- 
cle quite  too  long  to  take  it  up  now,  we  reserve  it  for  a  fu- 
ture occasion.  Pantheism  is  the  form  which  atheism  now 
assumes,  and  the  great  point  to  be  proved  to  complete  the 
refutation  of  atheism  is  not  to  establish  the  fact  that  we 
have  intuition  of  God  as  being,  but  of  him  as  creative 
being,  for  it  is  the  creative  Deity  that  is  now  generally  de- 
nied. We  live  in  an  age  marked  by  the  revival  and  prev- 
alence of  heathenism,  and  the  grand  error  of  heathenism 
originated  in  the  loss  of  the  conception  of  God  as  creator. 
Heathen  philosophy  forgot  the  first  verse  of  Genesis :  <<  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'' 
It  lost  sight  of  the  creative  act  of  the  Divinity,  and  hence 
it  was  never  able  to  attain  to  sound  theology  even  in  the 
natural  order.  The  philosophers  of  our  age  lose  sight  of 
the  same  fact,  and  hence  their  errors.  We  will  endeavor 
hereafter  to  recall  the  fact  to  their  minds,  and  establish  it. 
But  we  have  said  enough  for  the  present  We  have  shown 
that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  very  principle  of  all  our  in- 
telligence, the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and  the  source  of  all 
light  As  such,  we  are  in  immediate  relation  with  him,  are 
in  our  own  minds  intimately  united  tx>  him.  Let  it  be  our 
study  to  be  as  intimately  united  to  him  in  our  hearts  by  a 
never-failing  charity,  which  loves  him  above  all  things  for 
his  own  sake. 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  Encyclical  Letter  of  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth,  to  the  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops  throughout  the  World.  Rome,  at  St  John 
of  Lateran.    1850. 

2.  Letter  of  the  Count  de  Montalembert  to  the  Catholics  of 
France,  on  the  Presidential  Election.     Paris.    1851. 

3.  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles.    1851. 

4.  Speech  of  £Rs  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Oullen, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Catholic  Defence  AssocicUion.  Dublin. 
1851. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  at  the  Astor  House  Banquet.     1851. 

6.  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  O^  Connor,  Bishop  of 
Pittsburg,  on  the  Claims  of  Kossuth.     Pittsburg.    1852. 

7.  The  Catholic  Press.    1852. 

8.  Letter  from  Europe.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Baird.    New  York. 

9.  Speeches  of  Kossuth.    1851-52. 
10.  The  Protestant  Press,  passim.    1852. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who  look  over  our  Review, 
that  we  are  not  remarkable  for  saying  new  things.  Some 
of  our  friends  have  hinted  that  a  little  more  variety  might 
not  be  unsuited  to  our  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  secure  a  class  of  readers  who  seldom  do  us  the  honor  to 
read  our  essays.  They  look  at  our  table  of  contents,  and 
they  find  that  the  Church,  in  some  one  of  her  aspects,  is 
the  centre  around  which  every  word  and  sentence  is  made 
to  revolve.  Our  doubting  friends  ask  whether  this  be  poli- 
tic or  necessary.  Would  it  not  be  well,  at  times,  to  sup- 
pose, were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  can  meet  on  common,  or,  at  worst,  debat- 
able ground  ?  What  principle  would  be  sacrificed,  if  an 
article  now  and  then  should  appear,  in  which  the  Protestant 
might  find  some  recreation,  and  some  instruction  even, 
w^ithout  being  compelled  to  stumble  over  sentences  which 
remind  him  that  his  soul  is  in  danger,  that  he  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  lost  world,  and  that  the  incomprehensible  dis- 
tance which  separates  starry  bodies  most  remote  from  one 
another  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  abyss  which  divides 
the  Church,  the  Catholic  world,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
from  the  world  without,  the  Protestant  world,  the  star  that 
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fell,  once  upon  a  time,  and  dragged  after  it  a  third  of  the 
lights  of  heaven  ?  Grant  that  the  Protestant  be  a  fly,  can- 
not yon  try,  at  least,  to  catch  him  with  honey  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  flies  who  are  to  be  caught  with  honey 
buzz  the  same  complaint  in  our  ears.  They  cannot  open  our 
Review  without  finding  something  therein  which  shocks 
their  sensibilities.  Eternal  damnation,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant and  unnamable  horrors,  is  forced  upon  their  unwilling 
attention,  as  a  thing  which  may  be  predicated  of  them,  in 
sensu  composUo^  with  the  same  certainty  which  enables  the 
by-stander  to  say  of  a  man  who  has  swallowed  deadly 
poison,  and  who  will  not  eject  it,  that  he  will  surely  die. 
Such  a  course  cannot  be  maintained  without  innumerable 
sins  against  common  charity.  And  why  cannot  you  imi- 
tate the  policy  of  our  Protestant  Reviewers,  even  of  the 
graver  sort,  who,  if  they  judge  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
adopt,  as  their  ordinary  tone,  a  heavy,  solemn,  and  re- 
ligious style  of  writing,  nevertheless  interweave  flowers 
and  pretty  ornaments  with  their  solid  matter,  and  not  un- 
frequently  emulate,  with  no  small  degree  of  success,  and 
certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  readers,  the  light  tone 
and  playful  manner  of  the  magazine  ?  Why  always  harp 
on  the  same  string  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison,  servcUis 
servandis^  between  ourselves  and  a  Paganini,  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  observe  that  good  music  can  be  drawn  from  one 
string.  We  have  frequently  answered  the  objection,  that 
our  language  involves  a  breach  of  common  charity,  and 
we  will  not  here  repeat  our  answer.  We  grant  that  the 
objection,  as  it  is  here  stated,  has  some  color  of  truth.  We 
do  not  think  much  of  common  charity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
counterfeit  presentment  of  an  abused  name.  A  little  ob- 
servation is  enough  to  satisfy  one  that  it  is  the  charity  of 
the  world,  and  that  in  ethics  it  is  called  philanthropy ;  in 
theology,  indifferentLsm.  True  charity,  or  simply  charity, 
should  not  be  uncommon ;  but  it  is,  inasmuch  as  faith  is 
also  uncommon.  We  do  not  prize  the  common  charity 
which  is  rejected  by  the  Church,  anathematized  by  the 
Apostles,  and  declared  by  Christ  to  be  a  mere  human  senti- 
ment, incapable,  in  any  case,  of  unlocking  the  gates  of 
heaven.  We  submit  that  every  word  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  is  honey,  and  none  the  less  when  hia 
words,  which  were  full  of  sweetness  to  the  penitent,  sound- 
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ed  very  like  a  sentence  of  final  reprobation  to  the  proud 
and  obstinate  sinner.  If  our  flies  mistake  the  nature  of 
honey,  we  cannot  see  that  the  fault  is  ours. 

But  we  present  nothing  new !  The  Church,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  Church,  inspires  our  matins,  lauds,  and  even- 
song. To  these  people  who  ask  for  a  new  story  we  might 
reply,  "  Story !  God  bless  you,  we  have  none  to  tell.'* 
The  things  urged  by  us  have  been  said  before.  The  Cath- 
olic, as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  world 
without,  finds  himself  chanting  an  antiphon  that  has  been 
familiar,  in  some  form,  to  every  Christian,  who  must  testify 
against  the  world,  if  not  in  his  blood,  at  least  in  bis  tears. 
The  wisdom  of  Paganism  ended  with  the  conclusion  that 
man  can  know  nothing.  The  wisdom  of  the  Gospel 
taught  Solomon  and  St.  Thomas  that  man  can  know  only 
one  thing,  — that  God  is  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
that  which  is  hath  been;  that  which  hath  been  will  be. 
The  saints  of  every  age  know  that  the  soul  is  better  than 
the  body ;  heaven,  above  the  earth ;  God,  the  omnipotent 
master  of  Satan ;  and  knowing  this  thing,  they  not  only 
know  all  things  worth  knowing,  but  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  known  at  alL 

Yet  no  objection  brought  against  the  Christian  is  more 
likely  to  provoke  a  smile  of  pity  than  this  which  we  are 
now  considering,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  utter,  aban- 
donment of  right  reason  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  it. 
We  might  retort  that  the  world  sings  but  one  song,  that 
it  knows  and  can  know  no  other ;  it  is  the  song  sung  to  it 
by  the  Devil  in  Paradise,  which  it  caught  up  and  has  re- 
peated ever  since,  with  a  persistence  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  discovery,  continually  made,  that  it  is  a  lying  song. 
No  degree  of  suffering,  no  amount  of  experience,  could  or 
can  teach  ancient  or  modern  heathens  that  the  world  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  sought  or  loved  for  its  own  sake.  The 
apple  of  Sodom  never  ceases  to  look  inviting  to  the  eye, 
but  the  bitter  ashes  which  fill  it,  and  choke  the  eaters  who 
pass  along,  furnish  no  warning  or  example  to  the  crowds 
that  press  from  behind,  eager  to  taste  and  see  how  bitter  Sa- 
tan is.  Were  it  not  a  thing  of  common  experience,  it  would 
be  incredible  that  the  masses  of  mankind  rush  blindly 
to  the  gulf  whence  they,  as  well  as  Christians,  can  hear 
tbe  never-ceasing  cry  of  departed  rebels  against  God,  and 
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dupes  of  the  world.  "  Therefore  we  have  erred !  The  har- 
vest is  over,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." 
Then,  if  we  are  reproached  with  the  sameness  of  our 
speech,  the  answer  is  prompt.  The  unity  of  speech  which 
confesses  God  includes  all  truth,  and  it  is  the  key  of  heav- 
en. The  unity  of  speech  which  confesses  Satan  includes 
all  error,  and  it  is  the  key  of  helL 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  our  objector  maltreats  his  own 
understanding  when  he  complains  that  Catholic  language 
is  one.  He  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of 
his  own  cause.  Unity  of  language  implies  unity  of  prin- 
ciple. The  gentile,  by  which  term  we  mean  the  ancient 
and  modern  heathen,  the  infidel,  and  the  Protestant,  finds 
in  the  world  one  language  and  one  speech,  proceeding 
from  one  principle,  which  is,  —  In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth  ?  No,  say  the  gentiles,  in 
the  beginning  the  earth  created  the  heavens,  and  Gt>d.  Let 
us  build  a  tower  whose  top  shall  pierce  the  skies.  So  they 
set  aside  the  old,  God-given  unity  of  language,  and  found 
Babylon,  the  city  of  the  world,  the  Babel  of  tongues ;  and 
the  object  of  their  ambition,  the  motive  of  their  rebellion, 
the  tower  whose  top  was  to  reach  to  heaven,  turns  out  to 
be  a  sightless,  ruined  monument  of  the  folly  of  its  build- 
ers, and  to  reach,  not  heaven,  but  hell.  The  variety  of 
tongues,  the  diversity  of  language,  for  which  our  gentile 
asks,  may  and  shoudd  be  clearly  recognized  by  him  as  a 
confusion  of  speech,  utterly  wanting  unity  of  principle, 
referrible  to  the  same  causes,  and  pregnant  with  the  same 
effects,  as  the  variety  of  tongues  brought  upon  the  dwellers 
of  Babel  by  their  foolish  imitation  of  their  master, —  of 
the  master  of  all  gentiles,  —  of  Satan, — who  before  them 
said,  ''  I  will  plant  my  throne  above  the  stars ;  I  will  be 
like  unto  the  Most  High";  and  who,  like  them,  —  like  his 
eldest  earthly  son,  their  father  according  to  the  flesh, — 
like  Cain,  —  bore  upon  his  brow  the  sign  of  damnation, 
wandered  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  staggered  under 
a  weight  of  punishment  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

Catholic  unity  of  language  implies  one  principle,  one 
motive,  one  first  and  final  cause  of  speech,  and  as  the  va- 
rious parts  of  any  instrument  whatever  reflect  the  purpose 
of  the  maker,  and  are  intelligible  or  valuable  only  as  they 
serve  that  purpose,  so  in  every  sentence  of  the  Catholic 
speech  there  appears  the  principle  which  informs  or  vivifies 
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the  whole.  This  principle  may  be  called  the  glory  of  God, 
or  his  justice,  or  his  kingdom,  but  it  is  always  Grod,  the 
Lord  of  science,  who  directs  thoughts,  and  puts  words 
into  the  mouth  of  his  servants.  In  this  sense,  the  Word  of 
God  becomes  flesh  in  the  word  of  man,  because  the  words 
of  men,  naturally  presenting  the  senseless,  soulless,  unprin- 
cipled confusion  of  Babel,  become  a  word  taught  by  God, 
repeated  by  regenerated  man  after  the  pattern  shown  him 
in  the  mountain^  conserved  by,  for,  and  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  through  all  ages,  and  declaring,  in  every  word  that 
proceeds  from  the  Christian  tongue,  that  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth,  absolute,  universal  Master  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  word  may 
be  enunciated  by  the  Church,  and  by  her  sons,  in  varied 
measure,  but  the  burden  is  still  the  same,  and  under  all  its 
accidental  forms  the  Christian  can  readily  hear  the  great 
word,  so  often  spolcen,  so  little  understood,  that  the  soul  is 
more  precious  than  the  body ;  heaven,  than  the  earth ;  and 
that  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action  we  must  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  search  is  found  the  true, 
though  viewless  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  it  is  seen  to 
be,  not  an  abiding«place  for  man,  not  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  his  being,  but  a  land  of  exile  whose  natural  produc- 
tions are  apples  of  Sodom,  and  whose  only  use  is  to  fur- 
nish a  causeway  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

We  have  the  authority  of  poets  and  of  discontented  men 
for  saying  that  variety  is  charming.  It  is  true,  inasmuch 
as  the  human  heart  is  objectively  immense,  nothing  can 
fill  it  that  is  not  God.  The  good  things  of  this  life  may 
arrest  its  attention  for  a  moment,  but  they  are  not  God, 
and  it  turns  to  seek  something  new,  feeling  the  while  a 
sense  of  disappointment  that  grows  more  keen  as  the 
heart  grows  old,  and  old  without  having  found  God. 
Aged  gentiles  are  hence  miserable,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
never  sought  God,  the  true  good  of  their  heart,  in  himself, 
but  they  have  sought  him  in  his  creatures,  in  which  he  is 
never  found.  They  are  found  in  him.  Variety  ceases  to 
bring  pleasure  to  the  old  age  of  a  heathen.  But  it  never 
need  bring  any  thing  but  contentment  to  the  Christian, 
who  seeks  every  thing  in  God,  and  finds  him  in  every 
creature.  The  world,  which  is  such  an  unfathomable  mys- 
tery to  the  unconverted,  from  the  ancient  dualists  to  the 
modern  humanitarians,  is  to  him  a  book  illuminated  by 
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the  rays  of  Ood's  countenance ;  the  heavens  declare  to  him 
the  Divine  glory,  the  firmament  displays  the  infinite  crea^ 
tive  act ;  he  can  understand  and  repeat  the  hymns  of  bene- 
diction and  praise  wherein  the  royal  prophet  calls  upoa 
even  inanimate  creatures,  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
to  lightning,  rain,  and  hail,  to  bless  the  Lord,  and  magnify 
his  name  lor  ever.  That  summons  of  the  Psalmist  king 
was  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  dualist,  who  pretended 
that  of  inanimate  beings  some  were  intrinsically  evil,  eter- 
nally turned  from  good,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  other 
than  a  blaspheming  testimony  to  the  Fountain  of  bene- 
diction. It  was  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  pantheist, 
inasmuch  as  it  placed  the  inanimate  being  in  the  relation 
of  the  creature  to  its  Creator,  by  imposing  upon  it  the 
duty  of  sacrifice.  It  was  the  best  possible  answer,  to  the 
gentile.  He  placed  the  end  of  his  being  in  creatures. 
They  pointed  to  God  as  the  sole  end  of  his  being,  and  of 
theirs,  and  invited  him  to  seek  them  in  God. 

If  what  is  called  variety  pleases  the  Christian,  his  plea»> 
ure  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  heathen.  If 
variety  be  charming  to  the  gentile,  it  is  so  for  its  own 
sake;  it  is  so  because  the  possession  of  a  new  object 
brings  present  weariness,  whereupon  he  seeks  in  rapidly 
successive  novelty  some  remedy  for  the  sting  which  bis 
idols  leave  behind,  as  an  intimation  that,  in  seeking  them 
as  his  chief  good,  he  totally  mistakes  the  end  of  his  crea- 
tion and  of  theirs,  and  that  every  step  in  their  direction 
removes  him  eternal  ages  from  God.  Multiplicity  without 
unity  is  chaos,  and  chaos  is  the  world  of  the  gentile.  Not 
so  rolls  the  Christian  world.  In  it  the  problem  of  multi- 
plicity in  unity  is  fully  solved.  The  Christian  does  not 
possess  the  things  of  this  world,  he  uses  them.  He  finds 
them  in  God,  and  God,  the  only  object  which  can  fill  his 
heart,  is  found  in  them.  Hence  their  use  brings  content- 
ment, their  loss  imports  no  sorrow,  for  God  remains  when 
they  disappear.  And  new  objects  are  not  sought  to  stifle 
disappointment,  or  to  banish  satiety,  but  to  find  in  every 
creature  the  means  of  drawing  nearer  and  yet  more  near 
to  God.  Talk  of  the  lack  of  variety  in  Christian  life ! 
Why,  only  in  it  is  variety  to  be  found.  Confusion  is  not 
variety,  yet  the  world  of  the  gentile  is  confusion  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  a  world  of  means  without  an  end,  effects  with- 
out a  cause,  the  many  without  the  one.    Felix  qui  poiuil 
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rerum  cagnoscere  catisaSj  exclaimed  a  genuine  heattien, 
from  the  depths  of  his  gentile  misery.  The  heathen  may 
well  complain  of  the  sameness  of  objects  in  his  world,  but 
his  weariness  cannot  be  shared  by  the  Christian,  whose 
world  is  properly  a  universe^  replete  with  multiplicity,  va- 
riety, in  a  supreme  and  infinite  unity.  And  the  Christian 
language,  —  who  but  a  foolish  gentile  would  discover  in  it 
sameness  ?  It  is  the  only  living  speech,  for  it  is  vivified 
by  the  Infinite  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
in  whom  all  things  live ;  it  is  the  happy  tongue  gtus  rerum 
potuit  cognoscere  causas.  Monotony,  indeed!  Read  the 
writings  of  the  saints,  listen  to  their  words,  note  their  ec- 
stasies in  the  Divine  presence,  and  confess  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world  without  you  lack  words  to  express 
things,  and  lack  ideas  even  to  your  beggarly  words.  Let 
the  gentile  whose  world  is  barren,  who  has  not  even  en- 
ergy to  "  whistle  for  want  of  thought,"  study  men  like  a 
holy  solitary  who  began  to  meditate  upon  the  petitions  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  but  found  the  words  "  Our  Father "  so 
suggestive,  that  he  never  got  beyond  them.  What  does 
that  torrent  of  ideas  mean  ?  Let  him  study  the  interior 
life  of  the  saints,  who  find  in  the  contemplation  of  Ood 
a  fulness  of  delight  which  causes  them  to  exclaim,  '<  O 
Beauty,  ever  ancient  and  ever  new !  Too  late  have  we 
known  thee ;  too  late  have  we  loved  thee ! "  Why  have 
saints  found  material  for  the  study  of  a  lifetime  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  ?     Hear  St.  Bernard  :  — 

*'  Nee  lingua  valet  dicere, 
Nee  litera  exprtmere, 
Expertua  potest  dicere 
Quid  Bit  JeBum  diligere  !  " 

What  is  seen  in  these  saints  may  be  seen  in  every 
Catholic,  regard  being  always  had  to  the  degree  of  good- 
ness by  which  his  Catholic  life  is  measured.  Every  Cath- 
olic has  some  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  we 
have  been  speaking ;  good  Catholics  know  more,  the  saints 
know  most  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  without  any 
merits  of  our  own,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Church,  and 
as  the  Catholic  universe^  whose  Lord  and  Master  is  God, 
is  eternally  distinct  from  the  gentile  worlds  whose  Lord  is 
also  God,  but  whose  master  is  Satan^  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  worst  Catholic  enjoys  advantages  which 
are   unknown,  although   not  unsuspected,  by  the   most 
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praiseworthy  heathen.  It  is  not  very  strange  that  the  gen- 
tile, whose  ideas  are  centreless,  and  whose  langusige  is 
confounded,  should  see  little  variety  in  Catholic  speech. 
Degrees  of  holiness  are  degrees  of  union  with  God,  where- 
fore the  language  of  the  Catholic  will  bear  the  more  testi- 
mony to  God,  in  proportion  as  he  draws  nearer  to  the  Di- 
vine presence.  The  oftener  he  approaches  the  sacraments, 
the  more  frequently  will  the  words,  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Church,  fall  from  his  lips.  It  is  natural  that  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  should  habitually  employ  his  tongue.  God 
has  filled  his  heart  with  an  abundance,  and  out  of  that 
abundance  his  mouth  speaketh.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things  enables  him  to  understand  the  multiplicity 
of  the  universe,  to  apprehend  its  cause,  and  to  discourse 
intelligently  thereon.  But  that  cause  is  God  in  Christ, 
through  the  Church.  Scientia,  said  the  Roman  orator,  est 
cof^itio  per  causas ;  and  as  he  was  a  pagan,  he  had  no 
science.  The  Catholic,  who  is  taught  to  refer  things  to 
their  causes,  and  to  do  it  constantly,  cannot,  if  he  be  a 
Catholic,  lose  sight  of  God  in  Christ,  through  the  Church. 
But  to  the  darkened  understanding  of  the  gentile,  the 
Church  is  a  mere  human  fact,  or  at  least  he  treats  it  as  if 
it  were,  and  hence  he  does  not  know  the  endless  variety  in 
simplicity,  —  multiplicity  in  unity,  —  of  which  only  the 
Church  possesses  the  key.  Standing  upon  the  earth  at 
noonday,'  one  can  see  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  nothing 
else.  Let  the  observer  stand  near  the  sun,  and  he  will  see 
all  the  objects  illuminated  by  that  orb.  So  the  gentile, 
from  his  opaque  world,  can  see  the  sun  of  Catholicity 
shining  in  the  heavens,  but  he  has  no  conception  of  the 
light  in  which  his  earth  and  other  objects  appear  from  the 
centre  of  illumination.  Hence  the  Church,  a  word  which 
is  pregnant,  for  Christians,  with  a  world  of  ideas,  does  not 
give  him  literally  the  ghost  of  a  notion.  A  lifetime  of  med- 
itation on  the  words  "  Our  Father,"  or  on  the  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus,  is  to  him  an  unfathomable  mystery.  To  his 
mind,  our  infinitely  suggestive  Catholic  names  and  words 
convey  little  or  no  meaning.  They  do  not  inspire  an  idea. 
Poor  fool !  Like  most  gentiles,  he  loves  to  talk  about  the 
fine  arts.  Did  he  ever  ask  himself  what  it  means  that  the 
highest  efforts  of  oratory,  historical  composition,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  other  arts  which  he  prizes,  as 
the  complement  of  the  only  civilization  he  understands. 
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were  inspired  by  the  Church,  by  a  prayer,  by  some  influ- 
ence from  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing  ?  Does  he 
ever  ask  himself  why  artists  who  warm  themselves  in  the 
blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  content  to  copy  the 
excellences  of  men  who  lived  in  the  Catholic  world,  and 
who  prayed,  without  the  faintest  hope  of  ever  reaching  the 
excellence  of  those  models  ?  Or  why  it  is  that  no  decep- 
tion, in  this  age  of  deceptions,  is  more  successful,  more 
highly  prized,  than  a  successful  imitation  of  the  works  of 
the  men  who  prayed  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  one  fact, 
-which  is  constantly  recurring  in  Protestant  experience, 
-would  lead  him  to  understand  the  necessity  of  getting  into 
the  Catholic  world  with  ail  speed.  He  nnds  that  he  can 
comprehend  all  forms  of  heresy,  of  gentile  delusion ;  he 
can  comfortably  associate  with  all  or  any  of  the  votaries 
of  error,  and  few  if  any  vagaries  of  theirs  seem  to  him 
wonderful  or  strange,  men  may  deny  the  Trinity,  or  affirm 
it ;  believe  in  the  innate  depravity  oi  man,  or  in  his  essen- 
tial goodness;  maintain  the  existence  of  hell,  or  reject  it; 
admit  the  existence  of  God,  or  doubt  whether  there  be  such 
a  Being.  He  sees  no  word  in  the  language  of  any  of  these, 
which  is  not  written  in  his  vocabulary,  and  whose  meaning 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But  when  he  is  thrown 
into  the  society  of  Catholics,  he  sees  something  in  them 
passing  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He  instantly  knows 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  world  which  is  familiar  to 
him.  It  is  not  that  he  disbelieves  their  doctrine,  because 
he  disbelieves  the  doctrines  of  many  persons  familiar  to 
him  in  his  own  world.  It  is  not  that  he  despises  them, 
because  he  despises  many  of  his  own  associates.  It  is 
not  because  he  thinks  them  to 'be  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, for  the  place  whence  he  came  abounds  with  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  people.  Then  why  can  he  not 
comprehend  the  men  and  things  of  the  Catholic  world  ? 
Why  is  its  language  to  him  strange  and  unintelligible? 
Is  it  because  Catholicity  is  nonsensical,  beneath  his  under- 
standing ?  No,  for  he  would  then  see  through  it,  as  he 
does  through  any  thing  absurd  and  foolish  which  he  meets 
in  some  men  and  things  of  his  own  world.  Moreover,  he 
knows  that  the  genius  and  learning  of  ages  was  inspired 
and  fostered  by  this  incomprehensible  religion.  He  every 
day  sees  men  of  exalted  natural  attainments  leaving  his 
world  in  disgust,  and  embracing  Catholicity.     Works  of 
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art,  which  he  knows  cannot  be  equalled  in  his  world,  were 
thrown  off  in  the  Catholic  universe  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  which  make  him  almost  think  that  Catholic  art- 
ists made  a  pastime  of  what  costs  him  a  lifetime  of  toil. 

And  he  is  conscious  of  another  mystery.  The  men  of  his 
gentile  world,  with  whom  he  lives,  are  not  to  him  special  ob- 
jects of  love  or  of  hatred,  apart  from  any  good  or  evil  they 
may  have  done  to  his  person.  Friendship  to  few,  good-will, 
or  at  least  indifference,  towards  all  others,  is  a  rule  which 
he  seldom  finds  it  difficult  to  observe  in  his  world,  unless 
where  his  real  or  supposed  enemies  are  concerned.  But 
the  presence  of  a  Catholic,  certainly  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
causes  in  him  a  feeling  of  distrust,  of  antipathy,  of  incipi- 
ent, and  not  unfrequently  of  burning  hatred.  He  knows 
that  these  feelings  are  shared  by  all  true  gentiles  of  every 
age ;  he  has  a  secret  notion  that  they  must  be,  and  he 
feels  himself  urged,  and  sometimes  quite  prepared,  to  do 
Catholics  an  injury.  If  he  can  persecute,  he  will.  If  he 
cannot  by  law,  he  contents  himself  with  urging  its  neces- 
sity, and  in  the  mean  time  with  annoying  them  in  all  ways 
within  the  law.  Now  why  do  these  feelings  towards  men 
who  have  never  offended  him,  and  who  would  serve  him, 
arise  in  the  heart  of  a  true  gentile.  That  they  do  arise 
is  certain;  and  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  courts,  the 
schools,  the  workshops,  the  kitchens,  even  here  in  Boston, 
bear  witness  that  they  do.  He  cannot  tell.  His  distrust, 
uneasiness,  or  hatred  is  to  him  as  incomprehensible,  when 
he  tries  to  account  for  it,  as  is  his  utter  failure  to  com- 
prehend Catholic  language  and  ways.  He  sometimes  en- 
deavors to  justify  himself  by  saying  that,  in  other  countries, 
Catholics,  long  since  dead,  worked  some  evil  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  he  also  imputes  to  Catholics  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  they  anathematize  and  abhor.  Yet  he  knows 
in  his  secret  soul  that  these  accusations  are  false,  or  at  least 
of  doubtful  truth,  and  he  is  also  aware  that,  even  if  they 
were  true,  his  contented  toleration  of  worse  evils  in  his  own 
world  takes  from  him  his  excuse  for  persecuting  Catholics. 

Then  what  is  the  secret  of  his  utter  inability  to  com- 
prehend any  thing  appertaining  to  Catholicity,  and  his 
hatred  to  its  name  ?  He  cannot  tell.  If  he  would  plead 
ignorance,  and  put  himself  in  the  category  of  those 
who  take  amne  ignotum  pro  magnifico^  there  would  be  a 
hope  for  him,  because  his  pride,  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
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obstacle  to  conversion,  to  a  translation  to  the  Catholic 
universe,  would  receive  a  smart  blow  from  that  confession. 
But  such  a  course  would  be  inadmissible,  for  the  men  of 
his  world  are  enlightened  in  their  generation ;  they  have 
harnessed  the  lightning,  they  have  annihilated  space; 
there  is  no  power  in  nature  which  they  have  not  chained, 
or  do  not  hope  to  chain  ;  there  is  no  secret  in  nature  which 
they  do  not  understand,  or  think  that  they  understand,  or 
at  least  expect  to  master.  Then  this  Catholicity  at  which 
they  so  hopelessly  stare  is  not  within  the  range  of  natural 
things.  Then  it  is  above  nature,  it  belongs  to  a  higher 
world,  and  the  things  peculiar  to  it  are  of  course,  and  nat- 
urally, above  the  comprehensions  of  men  who  live  in  a 
lower  world,  in  the  gentile  chaos.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  Catholicity  is  and  must  be  eternally  incomprehensible 
to  the  natural  man.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice 
the  objection  made  by  bigoted  Protestants,  who  fancy  that 
they  are  religious  persons.  They  share  the  feelings  just 
described ;  the  Church  is  to  them  unintelligible  and  hate- 
ful in  a  supreme  degree.  Their  anger  and  wonder  are  es- 
pecially aroused  by  the  fact,  that  no  conspiracy  against  the 
Church,  organized  these  eighteen  centuries,  has  produced 
any  other  result  than  the  ruin  of  her  enemies,  an  unexpect- 
ed and  effective  display  of  her  own  resources,  and  the  occu- 
pation by  her  of  a  position  higher,  firmer,  than  that  which 
she  apparently  held  when  they  began  the  attack.  -No  vessel 
ever  encountered  surer  destruction  in  running  upon  rocks, 
than  have  the  kings  and  kingdoms  that  sought  to  crush 
her.  The  spiritual  children  of  Pius  the  Ninth  have  heard, 
as  Christians  of  every  age  have  heard,  the  voice  of  an  an- 
gel coming  to  them  in  their  Egyptian  banishment,  and 
saying,  "  Arise,  and  return,  for  they  are  dead  that  sought 
the  life  of  the  child."  How  many  times  have  they  rolled 
stones  to  the  door  of  her  sepulchre,  sealed  it,  placed  sol- 
diers to  watch  it,  and  then  went  their  way  to  make  merry 
over  the  fallen  Church,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
putting  aside  the  stones,  paralyzing  the  soldiers,  and  show- 
ing herself  to  the  people  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  beautiful 
as  the  moon,  royal  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  in  battle 
array !  Let  her  visit,  as  she  has  visited,  the  valley  of  dry 
bones,  the  remnants  of  fallen  empires,  th^  ghosts  of  a 
ruined  civilization,  and  presently  the  ghosts  vanish,  the  dry 
bones  live,  new  kingdoms  appear. 
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Now  the  bigoted  gentile,  who  fancies  that  be  is  rellgioas, 
not  seldom  admits  that  the  things  of  the  Catholic  world  are 
incomprehensible  to  him  and  his  fellows,  and  that  they  are 
not  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Therefore  he  argues  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  device  of  Satan,  and  sometimes  he 
tries  to  believe  that  it  is.  Catholics  need  not  be  disturbed  at 
the  accusation ;  it  was  also  preferred  by  the  bigoted  gentiles 
against  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  —  '*  He  casteth  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  ^  He  is  a  Samar- 
itan,  and  be  hath  a  devU."  The  answer  of  our  Lord  will 
serve  as  an  answer  to  the  modern  Pharisee :  <'  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stanti."  The  Church  of 
Christ  stands  yet  She  continually  wars  against  devils,  — 
easts  them  out ;  then  she  has  no  league  with  them.  Her 
works  are  those  which  the  Devil  cannot  endure,  neither  can 
his  servants  of  the  gentile  world.  What  he  hates,  she 
loves,  and  what  he  seeks,  she  spurns.  Moreover,  our  big> 
oted  Protestant,  who  fancies  that  the  Church  is  a  device 
of  Satan,  has  two  or  three  awkward  difficulties  awaiting 
solution.  In  all  ages,  the  great  mass  of  the  men  who  ac^ 
tively  sought  the  (festruction  of  the  Church  were  confessed- 
ly servants  of  the  Devil,  inasmuch  as  they  were  atheists, 
enemies  of  all  religion,  and  therefore,  in  the  eyes  even  of 
Protestants,  limbs  of  Satan.  The  horde  of  European 
revolutionists  is  an  instance  in  point  Then  the  gentile 
admits  that  the  Church  is  incomprehensible,  and,  some- 
how, invincible.  Now  the  Devil  is  a  shallow  creature, 
easily  seen  through,  readily  detected  in  even  the  most 
astute  of  his  wiles,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  abundantly  tes* 
tify.  And  he  is  a  coward ;  he  flies  from  the  man  who  re* 
sists  him.  Moreover,  when  our  gentile,  admitting  that 
Catholicity  is  supernatural,  surmises  that  the  Devil  fash* 
ioned  it,  he  commits  a  serious  blunder.  The  Devil  is  not 
a  being  in  the  supernatural  world ;  he  is  ordinarily  invis- 
ible, it  is  true,  but  only  gentile  philosophers  confound  the 
invisible  with  the  supernatural.  The  Devil  is  a  fallen 
being,  and  he  is  in  the  order  of  ungraced  nature.  Hence 
our  gentile,  in  admitting  that  the  Church  does  not  belong 
to  the  natural  world,  grants  also  that  the  Devil  has  no  part 
in  founding  it  And  only  a  little  of  the  intelligence  which 
is  said  to  illuminate  this  age  would  suffice  to  show  the 
gentile  that  his  very  world  is  the  theatre  especially  takea 
by  the  Devil,  under  Divine  permission,  for  the  scene  of  hia 
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infernal  labors,  and  that  his  very  world  is  characterized  by 
the  mass  of  Protestant  preachers  as  the  Devil's  especial 
ground.     Therein  they  are  right. 

The  discovery,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  revival,  of 
the  application  of  algebra  to  mathematical  and  other  kin- 
dred calculations,  was  received  by  the  learned  as  a  great 
addition  to  the  instruments  of  science,  and  with  reason, 
since  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  universal,  —  embrace 
any  possible  number  of  particular  quantities.  The  formula 
represents  all  and  each,  and  solves  any  quantitative  prob- 
lem connected  with  any  of  them,  while  it  is  indifferent  to 
their  non-quantitative  specialities,  and  stands  to  them  sev- 
erally as  the  universal  does  to  the  particular.  The  Catho- 
lic dogma  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  all  and  each  of 
tbe  things  of  the  universe.  It  is  generative,  moreover, 
^which  is  an  attribute  only  of  the  Living  Universal.  Herein 
is  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  remark  apposite  to  our  sub- 
ject The  algebraic  formula,  the  generic  statement,  is  use- 
ful as  a  proposition  to  which  any  number  of  particulars 
may  be  reduced.  It  may  stand  for  any  of  them,  and  solve 
any  question  about  them  connected  with  any  predicate 
-which  is  common  to  all  of  them.  It  can  do  no  more.  Prop- 
ositions, particular  statements,  may  be  reduced  to  it,  not 
one  can  be  educed  from  it.  It  is  not  fecund.  The  Catho- 
lic dogma  is  living,  living  in  the  Church,  living  in  Christ ; 
and  it  is  generative,  because  it  has  life.  Its  life  is  the 
grace  of  Christ.  So  there  is  no  question,  no  problem  of  the 
universe,  which  may  not  be  reduced  to  it  It  solves  all 
and  each.  And  there  is  no  conclusion  or  proposition  af- 
fecting the  Ufe  of  man  which  may  not  be  educed  from  it 
Tbe  Church  tells  yon  what  is  and  what  is  not,  what  must 
or  must  not  be  done.  Through  her,  strength  is  given  to 
believe  and  to  do ;  to  make  the  conclusion  educed  from  her 
Uve  in  the  moral  world,  live  in  human  acts.  God  is  the 
Living  Universal,  and  only  he  can  be;  but  the  grace  of 
Christ  is  the  life  of  tbe  Church,  and  that  grace,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  Light  and  Love,  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  wherefore  it  is 
said,  Ecclesia  est  Spiritus  Sancius ;  and  this  grace,  this  life 
of  the  Church,  makes  her  creatrix  of  the  moral,  the  Catho- 
lic world,  wherefore  she  is  a  living  universal.  And  so 
every  human  act,  to  be  meritorious  of  eternal  life,  to  have 
a  place  in  the  moral,  supernatural,  Catholic  world,  must 
be  informed  through  her,  and  live  her  life.    A  man  must 
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have  her  for  his  Mother,  or  he  cannot  have  God  for  his 
Father.  And  as  there  is  no  object  which  may  not  be  af- 
fected by  human  acts,  or  which  may  not  affect  them,  and 
as  none  of  these  have  a  place  in  the  Catholic,  supernatural 
world  unless  they  are  informed,  directed,  vivified,  by  the 
Church,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
which  is  not  subject  to  Catholic  dogma.  Every  thing  that 
exists  may  be  made  an  occasion  of  sin  or  of  well-doing,  of 
damnation  or  of  salvation.  The  Church,  in  which  alone 
damnation  is  avoided  and  salvation  obtained,  and  which 
directs  with  infallible  certainty,  and  strengthens  with  cer- 
tain, though  unmerited  grace,  every  human  act  in  the  su- 
pernatural world,  gives  us  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one 
and  of  obtaining  the  other.  Wherefore  the  dominion  of 
the  Church  is  imperial  and  universal.  Every  thing  that 
exists  in  the  world  stands  in  a  relation  either  conducive  or 
adverse  to  salvation.  The  Church  knows  and  tells  us 
with  infallible  certainty  what  that  relation  is,  and  our 
thoughts  and  acts  with  reference  to  the  things  of  the  uni- 
verse are  shaped  accordingly.  Inasmuch  as  God  is  better 
than  the  world,  heaven  than  hell,  the  soul  than  the  body, 
the  supernatural  than  the  gentile  world,  so,  when  an  ob- 
ject is  adverse  to  God,  to  heaven,  and  to  the  soul,  while 
favorable  to  the  other  alternatives,  that  object  is  bad,  and  it 
is  to  be  eschewed ;  otherwise  it  is  good,  and  to  be  sought 
and  referred  to  God. 

From  all  this  follows  a  conclusion  easily  drawn.  Every 
thing  that  exists  in  the  world  stands  in  one  aspect  to  the 
Catholic,  and  in  a  contrary  aspect  to  the  Protestant  or 
gentile.  The  Catholic  —  we  mean,  of  course,  the  true 
Catholic  —  refers  everything  to  God,  nothing  to  himself 
or  to  the  world.  Concerning  every  thing,  he  asks.  Is  it 
good  for  God,  for  heaven,  and  for  the  soul  ?  If  so,  it  is 
to  be  prized;  if  not,  it  is  worse  than  worthless.  It  is 
possible,  nay,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  some  Protestants 
may  assent,  in  theory,  to  this  view,  and  that  it  may  even 
be  inculcated  from  pulpits ;  but  the  Protestant  world  de- 
nies it  in  theory  and  in  practice,  which  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  Protestant  sermons  are  disregarded,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  Protestant  ministers  were  not  sent  to 
preach.  The  sermons,  when  they  happen  to  be  partially 
orthodox,  are  disregarded  because  they  are  unintelligible. 
They  are  unintelligible  because  they  are  in  opposition  to 
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the  principles  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  are  therefore 
propositions  drawn  from  no  principle  and  asserted  on  no 
authority.  Drawn  from  no  principle,  because  they  can 
and  do  flow  only  from  the  Catholic  dogma,  of  which  the 
Protestant  world  knows  nothing.  Asserted  on  no  author- 
ity,  for  the  minister  has  none  of  his  own ;  he  knows  not 
the  Church,  and  he  is  not  sent  to  preach.  That  some 
scattered  propositions  deduced  from  Catholic  dogma  are 
admitted  in  theory  by  some  Protestants,  and  inculcated 
from  pulpits,  is  not  wonderfuL  Human  nature  is  not  es* 
sentially  corrupt.  The  understanding  was  darkened  by 
the  Fall,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  The  will  was  weak- 
ened, but  it  was  not  spent  Some  of  the  truths  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  natural  theology  and  ethics,  but  which 
we  prefer  to  call  a  portion  of  the  primitive  revelation  given 
with  language  to  the  first  man,  can  be  discerned  by  us, 
even  in  a  fallen  state.  Some  of  the  more  facile  duties  of 
the  moral  law  can  be  done  by  fallen  man.  Pure  error  or 
evil  in  a  proposition,  or  in  a  human  act,  is  intrinsically 
impossible.  The  gentile  world,  aithongh  it  is  destitute  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  grace. 
It  knows  nothing  of  habitual,  sanctifying  grace,  which 
some  theologians  call  the  grace  of  Christ  in  a  more  espe- 
cial sense,  inasmuch  as  it  crowns  in  the  living  man  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  but  the  gentile  need  not  be  a  stran- 
ger to  that  grace  which  is  sometimes  called  the  grace  of 
God,  by  way  of  intimation,  we  suppose,  that  the  grace 
bestowed  upon  him  may  be  said  to  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  grace  of  God  the  Creator  rather  than  that  of  God 
the  Redeemer.  He  can  discover  some  truths,  do  some  nat- 
urally good  works,  cooperate  with  Divine  grace  from  step 
to  step,  until  he  pass  into  the  Church,  into  the  supernatu- 
ral world,  and  become  the  subject  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
in  its  full  acceptation.  God  is  willing,  God  denies  no  ne- 
cessary graces,  and  Christ,  in  dying,  oflered  him  the  means. 
As  there  are  degrees  of  sanctity  among  Christians,  so  there 
are  degrees  of  unbelief  and  of  wickedness  among  gentiles. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  all  equally  removed,  in  sensu  com^ 
posito,  from  heaven,  because  all  are  shut  out.  But  in  any 
other  sense  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  in  the  same  predic- 
ament. They  who  perish  farthest  from  the  shore  sink  in 
the  deepest  water.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some 
gentiles  assent  to  more  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Cath- 
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olic  dogma,  and  live  more  regalar  lives,  than  others  do. 
Nature,  although  it  cannot  do  every  thing,  —  cannot  gain 
heaven,  —  yet  is  not  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  Fi- 
nally, the  assent  of  some  Protestants  to  certain  detached 
Catholic  conclusions  indicates  that  they  have  preserved  a 
remnant,  or  at  least  a  reminiscence,  of  Catholicity  from  the 
wreck  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides,  the  Church  is; 
every  man  may  see  her ;  she  sits  upon  a  mountain,  and 
her  light  is  not  hid.  And  Protestantism  is  not  a  negative, 
but  a  privative.  Every  privative  presupposes  a  positive, 
and  cannot  be  without  it 

Now  these  things  show  that  Catholics  and  gentiles  live 
in  two  eternally  distinct  worlds,  and  they  indicate  how 
and  why.  The  Catholic  refers  every  thing  to  God,  and 
regards  nothing  as  good  which  does  not  come  from  God, 
and  end  in  him.  The  gentile  refers  every  thing  to  this 
world  or  to  himself,  and  regards  nothing  as  good  which 
does  not  end  in  himself.  The  gentile  never  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  subordinate  and  refer  his  own  being  to  God  as 
his  final  end.  Even  when  he  admits  that  there  is  an  here- 
after and  a  heaven,  he  thinks  that  he  will  go  to  heaven,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  inasmuch  as  a  destiny  which  will  bring 
pennanent  misery  upon  himself  is  a  case  quite  out  of  the 
course  of  events  in  his  world.  And  when  he  says  that  he 
will  go  to  heaven,  he  does  not  mean  that  he  will  go  to  ren- 
der glory  to  God,  but  to  bring  happiness  to  himself.  God 
and  heaven  are  only  for  his  saj^e.  So  even  heaven,  the 
centre  of  God's  presence,  he  subordinates  to  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  worlds  more  opposed,  more 
irreconcilable,  than  these.  One  is  the  causeway  to  heaven, 
the  other  the  antechamber  of  hell,  and  heaven  and  hell 
each  casts  its  light  or  its  shadow  upon  its  own  world,  and 
colors  it  accordingly.  If  the  opposition  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  gentile  were  visible  only  on  Sundays,  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  church,  or  on  stated  occasions,  it 
would  not  be  so  singular.  But  there  is  not  a  moment  in 
which  it  may  not  become  evident.  There  is  not  an  action 
in  which  it  may  not  appear.  There  is  not  a  thing,  how- 
ever indifferent  in  itself,  which  may  not  be  an  occasion  for 
its  manifestation.  Say  that  a  man  eats.  If  he  be  a  gen- 
tile, he  will  eat  simply  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  If  he  be  a 
Christian,  with  a  sign  of  the  cross  he  refers  his  eating  to 
the  glory  of  God.     The  two  men  have  placed  the  action 
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in  two  distinct  worlds.  How  ?  The  gentile  eats  simply 
for  the  sake  of  eating ;  more  accurately,  to  gratify  himself. 
The  action  is  not  done  for  God,  and  God  has  no  part  in 
it.  It  is  then  an  act  done  in  the  world  in  which  God  is 
not  master.  The  final  end  of  the  action  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  eater.  God  is  defrauded  of  the  glory  due  to  him. 
Glory,  from  the  mere  act  of  eating  ?  Yes,  glory.  He  has 
willed  that  every  thing  we  do  must  be  done  for  him.  And 
before  him  there  are  no  such  things  as  great  and  little. 
The  universe  is  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Alexander  eating  is  as 
Alexander  conquering  the  world.  We  make  the  distinction 
between  great  and  little  because  we  are  little.  They  are 
alike  before  God,  because  he  is  great  Are  not  the  actions 
of  what  we  call  little  men  alike  to  the  men  whom  we  call 
great?  Therefore  glory  is  not  given  to  God;  a  sin  has 
been  committed,  and  it  will  be  remembered  and  punished 
at  the  last  day.  The  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  places 
the  action  in  the  world  in  which  God  is  master.  Two 
worlds,  one  its  own  end,  the  other  a  simple  means ;  one 
with  Satan  for  its  master,  the  other  with  God  for  its  mas- 
ter; one  in  which  God  has  no  part,  the  other  in  which 
Satan  has  no  portion ;  one  in  which  every  thing  glorifies 
God,  the  other  in  which  every  thing  glorifies  man,— are  two 
sufficiently  distinct  worlds.  The  soul  was  made  for  God, 
the  body  for  the  soul,  eating  for  the  body ;  therefore  eating 
is  an  act  to  be  necessarily  subordinated  to  God,  and  when 
it  is  not,  it  loses  its  signification,  its  end,  its  place  in  the 
universe.  Logicians  say  that  the  sorites  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage  of  all  forms  of  reasoning.  Yet  the  Catho- 
lic makes  a  sorites  like  the  above  every  day,  every  hour, 
and  with  infallible  accuracy,  for  his  argument  begins  and 
ends  with  God.  This  habit  of  close  reasoning,  based 
upon  the  science  of  final  causes,  the  most  recondite  of  all 
sciences  to  the  gentile,  the  most  easy  to  the  Catholic,  in- 
dicates that  the  Christian  must  be  an  excellent  logician, 
and  so  he  is.  It  proves  more.  All  science  is  based  upon 
the  science  of  final  causes ;  more  accurately,  of  the  Final 
Cause.  The  gentile  knows  nothing  of  this  science.  Then 
he  knows  no  science.  Science  est  cognilio  rerum  per  caur 
sas,  Causam,  Cicero  should  have  said,  as  in  effect  he 
did  in  his  last  moments,  when  he  exdaimed,  Causa  causa- 
rum,  miserere  mei !  So  the  gentile  is  a  very  unscientific 
person,  while  the  knowledge  he  lacks  is  obtained  from  the 
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Catechism,  and  is  known  even  to  Catholic  children.  This 
is  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  of  ours  which  has 
seemed  strange  to  some,  in  which  we  said  that  the  Catho- 
lic child  who  knows  his  Catechism  knows  more  than  the 
most  learned  Protestant 

The  man  who  knows  the  final  cause  of  things  knows  the 
first  cause,  and  he  is,  in  despite  of  himself,  an  ontologist. 
Every  Catholic  is  an  ontologist,  —  he  cannot  help  it;  and 
if  he  chance  to  affect  psychology,  it  is  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  such  as  a  wrong  direction  given  to  his  early 
studies,  the  choice  of  a  text-book,  the  influence  of  a  favorite 
professor,  or  an  analytical  turn  of  mind.  But  he  forgets 
his  psychology  in  grave  matters.  All  Catholics  untainted 
by  secular  education  are  ontologists.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise ;  for  ontology  is  the  science  of  beings,  therefore  of 
forces,  therefore  of  causes.  The  Catholic  learns  this  from 
his  Catechism,  and  applies  it  to  his  life.  Ontology  deals 
with  the  creation  of  secondary  causes,  in  the  first  cycle, 
and  their  return  to  God  the  Creator,  in  the  second  cycle; 
the  Catechism  deals  with  the  same  thing,  and  so  does  the 
Catholic,  continually.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  him 
over  his  meat,  is  a  sign  of  his  ontology,  and  a  summing 
up,  eminenter,  of  the  science  itself.  A  Protestant  cannot 
be  an  ontologist,  therefore.  And  hence  it  is  matter  of  his- 
tory that  no  Protestant  ever  was  an  ontologist  Certain 
chapters  of  history  can  be  written  a  priori.  Protestant 
metaphysics,  being  destitute  of  principles,  because  barren 
of  all  knowledge  concerning  final  causes,  sink  into  mate- 
rialism. Hence  the  Protestant  predilection  for  what  are 
miscalled  natural  sciences.  That  predilection  is  instinc- 
tive. Those  so-called  sciences  utterly  ignore  the  science  of 
causes,  the  first  and  the  final ;  so  they  are  a  congeries  of 
effects  without  causes;  therefore  they  are  the  science  of 
effects  which  are  not  effects.  Any  manual  of  natural  sci- 
ence, so  called,  exhibits  this  result  The  science  turns  out 
to  be  an  imperfect,  and  often  arbitrary,  classification  of 
objects,  which  is  changed  to  suit  the  whims  of  each  suc- 
ceeding professor,  so  that  one  need  not  live  a  long  life  to 
find  himself  constrained  to  study  half  a  dozen  sciences  of 
the  same  class  of  objects,  each  contradicting  the  others. 
And  so  the  Protestant  science  of  logic  degrades  the  syllo- 
gism, —  a  cunning  manoeuvre,  destroying,  at  a  blow,  the 
instruments  of  reasoning;  and  it  makes  of  universal  ideas 
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mere  names.  It  was  appropriately  done,  for  ideas  imply 
causes';  names  indicate  things,  without  any  reference  to 
causes.  Protestant  metaphysics  are  an  excellent  hand- 
maid to  Protestant  theology ;  in  the  former,  we  have  the 
science  of  effects  without  causes ;  in  the  latter,  the  science 
of  a  world  without  a  GK>d. 

The  opposition  between  the  two  worlds,  gentile  and 
Christian,  is  necessarily  visible  or  imminent  in  every  thing. 
We  selected  eating  as  an  example,  but  the  same  thing  is 
universally  evident  What  can  God  have  \jo  do  with  my 
vote  ?  Just  as  much  as  with  every  thing  else.  God  is  the 
author  of  society.  He  placed  man  in  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  readily  obtain  means  whereby  to  glorify 
his  Creator  by  saving  his  soul;  government  is  necessary 
to  society;  government  should  be  administered  in  truth 
and  in  justice,  and  your  vote  decides  whether  good  men 
shall  so  administer  it,  or  whether  bad  men  shall  pervert 
it ;  your  vote  decides  whether  society  shall  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  salvation  or  the  damnation  of  men,  whether 
it  shall  glorify  God's  mercy  or  his  justice.  God  will  be 
glorified  in  any  case,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
you  are  to  be  his  mere  instrument,  to  be  used  and  thrown 
aside  in  hell,  or  a  co-worker,  to  be  summoned,  after  a  life- 
time of  faithful  cooperation,  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord. 

To  the  gentile,  riches  are  his,  poverty  is  a  crime,  sickness  . 
a  cu]:se,  misfortune  undeserved,  enemies  hateful,  disgrace 
inexplicable,  the  world  good,  the  flesh  to  be  indulged,  man 
inimitably  progressive,  and  death  a  sovereign  calamity. 
To  the  Christian  all  these  propositions  are  reversed. 
Biches  belong  to  God,  poverty  is  a  virtue,  sickness  may  be 
a  mercy,  misfortune  a  blessing,  enemies  are  to  be  loved,  dis- 
grace is  an  occasion  of  repentance  and  of  merit,  the  world 
evil,  the  flesh  to  be  repressed,  man  fallen,  death  a  release. 
In  every  thing  the  same  antagonism  is  visible,  although 
its  appearance,  universal  as  it  is,  never  fails  to  make  the 
gentile  wonder ;  another  proof  that  the  gentile  is  essentially 
unintellectual,  and  that  he  is  an  inductive  philosopher.  An 
examination  of  each  case  of  antagonism  will  furnish  the 
same  result,  and  indicate  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  cause  of 
this  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  worlds.  The 
Christian  seeks  God  in  every  thing,  the  gentile  seeks  him- 
self. This  error  of  the  gentile,  by  the  way,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  idolatry ;  indeed,  it  is  idolatry ;  and  accordingly 
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the  worship  of  the  creature,  its  substitution  for  the  Creator, 
is  a  very  old  fact,  as  predicable,  however,  of  the  gentile  to- 
day as  ever  it  was.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the  great  apos- 
tasy of  the  world  from  Crod  to  itself,  will  understand  why 
idolatry  made  its  appearance  so  early,  why  it  is  that  our 
age  is  eminently  idolatrous,  and  that  creature-worship  will 
never  pass  away. 

Not  unfrequently  this  never-ending  antagonism  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  view  of  men  and  of  things 
excites  the  most  marked  attention  in  every  quarter,  and  it 
is  when  the  thing  in  question  occupies  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye.  Kossuth  and  Louis  Napoleon  are  promi- 
nent examples  in  point  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
Catholics  oppose  Kossuth  and  uphold  Louis  Napoleon, 
while  Protestants  uphold  Kossuth  and  oppose  the  French 
President.  And  this  fact  astonishes  many  persons  as  if  it 
were  a  new  thing.  It  is  not  new  or  surprising  to  Catholics, 
inasmuch  as  their  judgment  concerning  these  two  individ* 
uals  is  a  mere  application  to  new  cases  of  principles  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  and  which  they  are  called  upon 
daily  to  apply  to  men  and  to  things.  The  magnitude  of 
the  interests  at  stake  do  not,  for  their  own  sake,  move  the 
Catholic,  hasten  his  judgment,  or  retard  it  It  is  as  easy 
to  judge  a  great  as  a  small  matter,  for  the  Catholic  dogma 
is  as  applicable  to  one  as  it  is  to  the  other,  and  more- 
over, in  its  presence,  great  and  small  affairs  of  this  world 
are  alike. 

With  reference  to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  question  before 
the  Catholic  is,  what  bearing  the  recent  events  in  France 
have  upon  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Whatever 
ambitious  projects  the  President  may  cherish,  whatever 
his  motives  may  have  been,  whatever  may  be  his  personal 
standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  questions  foreign  to  the 
cause  which  is  to  be  adjudicated  before  the  two  worlds. 
Granting  his  motives  to  be  good,  his  enemies  will  not  take 
them  into  account,  or  admit  them  as  an  excuse  for  what 
he  has  done.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  we 
have  simply  to  weigh  the  acts  which  have  been  done  ia 
the  presence  of  the  world,  leaving  all  adjudication  of  mo- 
tives to  Him  who  alone  can  judge  them.  If  the  heart  of 
the  President  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  will  be  well 
for  himself;  if  not,  God  will  accept  what  he  has  done, 
press  it  into  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  cause 
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the  President  to  go  the  way  of  mere  human  instramenta 
of  his  wiU.  Yet,  when  the  act  is  good,  it  is  but  fair  to 
infer  that  the  motive  is  also  good,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  proof  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  not  sincere.  Meanwhile,  the  work 
done  by  him  has  been  good.  He  preserved  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See,  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  What 
is  called  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  may  not  be  essen* 
tial  to  his  office,  but  the  history  of  the  last  thousand  years 
gives  evidence  enough  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
Pope  should  retain  that  temporal  power.  He  has  lost  it 
several  times,  and  it  has  always  been  restored  to  him  in  a 
wonderful  way.  The  last  restoration,  in  1849,  is  an  event 
which  has  to  this  day  exercised  the  wits  of  gentiles,  who 
cannot  comprehend  it  because  the  providence  of  Gk>d  is 
in  their  world  an  empty  sound.  And  God  has  manifested 
bis  providence,  not  only  by  always  restoring  the  Pope  in 
some  strange,  out-of-the-way  manner,  which  no  one,  no 
gentile  certainly,  would  have  anticipated,  but  also  by  pun- 
ishing the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See.  History  has  yet  to 
say  that  a  Roman  republican  came  to  a  good  end.  The 
enemies  of  the  Papal  crown  were  always  the  enemies  of 
the  Papal  mitre.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  driving  them  from 
Rome,  gave  the  anti-Catholic  world  a  blow  which  shook 
it  to  its  centre.  He  has  also  served  the  interests  of  religion 
in  France  by  securing  to  the  Church  in  that  country  a 
freedom  which  it  has  not  known  for  centuries  ;  by  promote 
ing  the  interests  of  religious  education,  and  in  other  ways 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  Government  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  society;  the  President  found 
bis  country  torn  by  factions,  on  the  eve  of  a  reign  of  terror, 
—  terror,  not  to  the  wicked,  but  to  the  good,  —  and  he  in- 
augurated government,  a  thing  almost  unknown,  hopeless, 
forgotten,  in  France.  He  has  silenced  the  Socialists,  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  the 
Christian  family.  He  has  preserved,  for  the  present,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  his  unexpected  and  provi- 
dential act  has  damped,  if  not  destroyed,  the  hopes  of  the 
revolutionists.  Now  the  question  before  the  Catholic  is 
this.  What  relation  has  the  work  done  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  the  soul,  to  heaven,  to  the  supernatural  world? 
From  the  enumeration  of  his  acts,  it  results  that  they  tend 
to  the  defence  of  the  Church,  of  the  family,  of  government. 
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and  of  society.  The  men  protected  by  him  are  generally 
Catholics,  persons  who  regard  the  world  as  subordinate  to 
God.  The  men  repressed  by  him  are  generally  gentiles, 
persons  who  subordinate  the  world  to  human  passions. 
The  things  encouraged  by  him  are  prized  by  Christians ; 
the  things  destroyed  by  him  are  not  lawful  K>r  Christians 
to  love.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  and  to  understand  the 
unanimity  of  the  (Jatholic  judgment  regarding  Louis  Na- 
poleon. The  work  done  by  him  is  good  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Now  the  gentile  encounters  here  his  usual  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  Catholic  judgment  It  id  based  upon 
the  principle  that  what  is  sinful  is  not  good  for  the  state. 
This  is  the  Gospel  which  sounds  like  foolishness  to  him ; 
for  God,  heaven,  the  Church,  and  the  soul  have  no  voice 
in  politics  in  the  world  which  possesses  him.  His  model 
statesmen  laugh  at  the  notion  that  they  should  do  or  undo 
any  thing  for  the  sake  of  the  soul.  A  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  Congress,  who  might  defend  or  oppose  any 
measure  on  this  ground,  would  be  hissed  out  of  counte- 
nance. The  gentile  denounces  Louis  Napoleon,  because  the 
work  done  by  him  is  not  good  for  the  body,  for  the  world. 
The  President,  he  says,  has  trampled  upon  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  Frenchmen.  Men  are  entitled  to  the  largest 
liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Human  nature  is 
perfect  or  perfectible  ;  its  tendencies  are  innocent,  they 
perfect  it,  therefore  men  have  the  right  to  follow  its  ten- 
dencies. Any  action  is  just  which  tends  to  make  man 
free  in  every  thing.  The  people  are  sovereign,  therefore 
they  may  elect  to  have  any  or  no  government  If  they  do 
not  like  the  Church;  if  they  kill  or  banish  priests,  and 
turn  the  churches  into  playhouses  or  stables ;  if  they  assas- 
sinate in  cold  blood  every  man  who  is  likely  to  embarrass 
them  by  his  fidelity  to  God  or  to  the  state ;  if  they  pro- 
mote godless  education;  if  they  plot  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family ;  if  they  organize  midnight  conspira- 
cies against  the  state,  thereby  filling  peaceable  men  with 
alarm  ;  if  they  circulate  licentious  vmtings  in  all  imagi- 
nable shapes,  —  they  only  exercise  the  freedom  essential  to 
the  development  of  human  nature.  The  people  never 
make  mistakes.  That  government  is  the  best  which  gov- 
erns the  least,  and  Louis  Napoleon  has  retarded  the  time 
when  all  government  will  become  unnecessary  to  a  self- 
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regolating  people;  he  has  fastened  chains  upon  human 
nature ;  his  work  is  therefore  bad. 

The  two  conflicting  judgments  were  to  be  expected,  for 
the  principles  of  the  parties  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  This 
is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  says  the  Catholic,  there* 
fore  it  is  not  good  for  the  countiy.  This  tends  to  free  the 
people  from  all  law,  says  the  Protestant,  therefore  it  is 
good  for  the  country.  No  wonder  that  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  staie  at  one  another,  when  they  talk  ot  re* 
cent  political  events. 

The  case  of  Kossuth  presents  no  special  difficulty.  The 
Catholic  judgment  is  unpopular,  but  that  is  nothing  new. 
When  Kossuth  landed  in  England,  he  ceased  to  be  the 
hero  of  a  tale  of  Eastern  crime,  and  in  declaring  England 
to  be  his  book  of  life,  he  avowed  his  ambition  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  Western  world  of  villany.  True  to  his  world, 
he  appeals  to  our  mob  against  the  government ;  seeks  to 
entangle  us  in  an  unjust,  as  well  as  foolish,  war  against 
nations  that  have  done  us  no  harm ;  reviles  all  that  is  re- 
spectable in  the  counsels  and  traditions  left  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  republic,  and  adds  his  influence  to  the  forces 
which  are  expedited  for  the  downfall  of  our  national  great* 
ness.  Considering  the  immense  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  led  astray  by  him,  who  have  committed  and 
will  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  Heaven, 
the  Church,  and  society,  in  consequence  of  his  evil  exam- 
ple,— considering  the  thousands  who  have  lost  and  will  lose 
their  lives  because  of  hhn, —  it  is  lawful  to  conclude  that  no 
man  of  our  day  has  caused  more  misery,  more  sin,  or  has 
precipitated  more  souls  into  helL  We  have  heretofore 
shown  that  his  Magyar  cause  was  unworthy  the  support 
of  an  honest  man.  The  atrocious  murder  of  the  venerable 
men,  Lambert  and  Latour;  the  theft  of  the  property  of 
Hungary ;  the  saddling  his  country,  already  ruined  by  do- 
mestic and  foreign  wars  of  his  creation,  with  an  immense 
debt,  for  which  he  left  only  notes  and  promises ;  the  false 
pretences  under  which  he  is  now  filching  more  money 
from  silly  people,  and  burdening  his  country,  whose  credit 
he  has  as  little  right  to  pledge  as  he  has  to  pledge  that  of 
America,  with  a  new  debt,  —  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  mis- 
deeds for  which  he  will  yet  stand  adjudged  guilty  before 
outraged  Europe.  He  is  pledged  to  destroy  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  uproot,  if  possible,  the  Catholic  Church 
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in  Europe.  He  is  the  firiend  and  ally  of  the  enemies  of 
religion,  government^  the  family,  and  society,  whom  Louis 
Napoleon  has  succeeded,  for  the  present,  in  whipping  back 
to  their  kennels.  Not  satisfied  with  the  piles  of  dead 
bodies  heaped  together  by  his  insane  lust  for  power  and 
for  revenge,  be  is  even  now  devising  the  murder  of  untold 
thousands.  He  is  pledged  to  ruin  Austria,  and  one  of  his 
avowed  reasons  is,  that  the  Catholic  governments  may  fall 
with  her ;  that  the  demons  of  rape,  murder,  and  robbery 
may  be  let  loose  upon  Europe ;  that  the  Church,  and  aU 
those  holy  and  useful  institutions  which  depend  upon  the 
Church,  may  be  totally  swept  away.  He  is  the  preacher 
of  revolution  for  its  own  sake.  The  modem  revolutionary 
doctrine,  of  which  he  is  a  champion,  is  condemned  by 
right  reason,  and  anathematized  by  the  Church,  which  re- 
peats the  words  of  St  Paul,  and  enforces  the  law  of  Grod, 
denouncing  eternal  damnation  to  those  miserable  men  who, 
without  just  and  weighty  causes,  known  as  such  to  the 
world,  and  declared  to  be  such  by  competent  authcnity,  re* 
fuse  obedience  to  their  legitimate  rulers.  No  Catholic  is 
or  can  be  a  Red  Republican  or  Socialist  The  revolution- 
ists  themselves  are  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  They 
are  cowards,  moreover ;  they  plot  and  fight  only  in  the 
dark,  and  Louis  Napoleon  has  shown  that  one  num^  with 
sufficient  resolution  and  willingness  to  expose  his  life  to 
the  constant  peril  of  assassination,  is  strong  enough  to 
drive  them  all  back  to  their  burrows.  When  they  succeed, 
the  people  begin  to  know  what  despotism  means.  And 
after  loading  the  people  with  untold  miseries ;  after  laying 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ;  after  destroying,  in 
a  year,  the  fruits  of  the  piety  and  the  industry  of  ages ; 
after  the  commission  of  crimes  which  recall  the  memory 
of  barbarous  times;  after  filling  their  purses  with  gold 
stolen  from  the  altar  and  the  poor,  —  they  run  to  a  hiding- 
place,  to  some  nest  for  swarming  vipers,  Uke  England,  and 
plot  in  the  dark  for  fresh  horrors  to  Europe,  already  thrown 
by  them,  and  by  such  as  they,  into  the  barbarism  of  pagan 
ages.  These  are  the  works  of  Kossuth,  and  Catholics, 
trying  his  conduct  by  the  law  of  God,  cannot  see  in  him 
any  other  than  the  enemy  of  souls. 

But  how  the  gentile  laughs  at  that  accusation!  He 
admits  that  Kossuth  and  his  friends  have  done  these 
things,  but  in   his  world  these    things  go  under  other 
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names.  War  against  the  Chnrch  is  war  against  unmanly 
superstition ;  godless  education  is  freedom  to  the  mind ; 
the  damnable  license  of  writers  is  the  freedom  of  the  press  ; 
midnight  conspiracies  are  patriotic  councils ;  assassination 
is  the  immolation  of  a  tyrant  or  of  a  slave  upon  the  altar 
of  liberty ;  theft  is  a  loan  for  the  public  welfare ;  wholesale 
murder  is  the  just  retribution  awaiting  the  tools  of  de8po> 
tism  ;  Kossuth  is  the  apostle  at  whose  voice  tyrants  quake, 
and  chains  fall  from  the  limbs  of  oppressed  nations.  He 
is  the  hero  of  the  divine  fury  which  arouses  humanity ; 
he  is  the  champion  of  universal  liberty ;  he  is  the  high- 
priest  of  the  PEOPLE-GOD. 

The  Catholic  dogma,  the  formula  of  endless  variety  in 
supreme  unity,  contains  the  solution  of  every  question,  the 
particular  formula  for  every  action,  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  which  exists,  and  the  right  name  for  every  object  in 
the  universe.  It  is  the  generative  formula  of  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  conceive  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  not  invoked  by  Christians  for  their  guidance,  and  that 
its  appearance  in  history  is  a  constantly  recurring  fact 
Theologians  say  that  there  are  four  marks  by  which  the 
Church  may  be  known.  There  are  four  marks  by  which 
the  gentile  may  be  known.  These  are  ignorance,  unbe- 
lief, hatred,  and  scorn.  The  gentile  cannot  understand 
Catholic  doctrine;  he  will  not  believe  it;  he  hates  it,  he 
scorns  it  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  us  every 
lesson  worth  knowing,  taught  us  this  lesson  also :  '^  He 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not"  The 
people  could  not  or  would  not  understand  his  language,  or 
the  principles  of  his  Grospel.  Seek  first  only  the  world, 
said  they.  Seek  first  only  God,  he  answered.  This  was 
as  incomprehensible  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  gentile  now. 
No  amount  of  experience  can  teach  the  gentile ;  his  heart 
is  hardened,  and,  like  Pharaoh,  he  sufiiers  great  calamities 
without  any  profit  to  his  soul,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes 
these  calamities  to  the  Pates,  to  chance,  to  the  air,  to  ma- 
gicians, to  any  hand  but  that  of  God.  Whom  he  chas- 
tiseth  he  loveth.  But  the  Pharaohs  of  every  age  lose 
the  benefit  of  chastisement;  their  hearts  are  hardened, 
they  return  with  hatred  the  love  of  God.  Our  Lord  spoke 
of  this  matter  frequently  with  his  disciples,  and  it  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  when  he  preached  to  the  peo- 
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pie  his  disciples  did  not  understand  him,  for  they,  like  some 
worldly  Catholics  of  our  own  day,  were  not  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Our  Lord  told  his  disciples  he  knew 
that  the  people  did  not  understand  his  words.     ''  To  yon," 
he  said,  "it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  to  the  rest  I  speak  in  parables,  that  seeing  they 
may  not  see,  and  hearing  they  may  not  hear."     He  told 
the  people  that  he  was  a  king.     They  raised  the  cry  of 
treason.     What  people  now  say  of  the   Pope  was  then 
said  of  Christ ;  —  his  spiritual  authority  would  lead  him  to 
grasp  temporal  honors,  and  to  teach  the  people  disloyalty 
to  the  kings  and  presidents  of  that  day.     His  Apostles 
encountered  the  same  treatment ;  they  were  looked  upon 
as  men  belonging  to  another  world,  and  speaking  another 
language;   they  were   adjudged   public  enemies,  and   as 
such  they  were  doomed  to  die.     For  three  hundred  years, 
and  more,  the  Christians'  road  to  heaven  was  red  with 
their  own  blood.     Their  pure  lives,  their  submission  to  the 
authorities,  their  loyalty,  brought  them  no  mitigation  of 
their  sufferings ;  for  they  obeyed  man  only  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  no  breach  of  the  commandments  of  the  world  is 
less  readily  forgiven  by  it  than  the  violation  of  that  which 
calls  upon  men  to  love  the  world  first,  last,  and  alone. 
The  early  Christians,  like   Christ  and  the  Apostles,  were 
accused  of  plotting  to  upset  the  state.     It  seemed  to  the 
people  impossible  that  men  united  in  a  compact  body, 
having  one  law,  one  doctrine,  one  God,  one  visible  chief^ 
one  method  of  talking  and  of  acting,  and  who  had  been 
treated  so  cruelly  by  government  and  people,  could  pos- 
sibly be  loyal  citizens.     The  words  of  the  prophet,  quoted 
by  Christ  as  applicable  to  the  people  who  stood  near  him, 
wondering  what  he  meant,  are  just  as  applicable  to  the 
gentile  world  of  every  age :  "  For  the  heart  of  this  people 
has  grown  gross,  and  with  their  ears  they  have  been  dull 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  shut,  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them."     St.  Paul,  when  he  preached  to  the 
Jews,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  when  he  saw  how 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  they  were,  could  not  refrain  from 
marvelling  at  them.     Learning  made  no  difference  in  the 
hearers,  or  rather,  as  happens  in  our  own  day,  a  thorough 
secular  education  seemed  to  make  the  hearers  more  stupid 
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and  more  incapable  of  understanding  the  Oospel.  Such 
men  employ  their  learning  to  invent  obstacles  and  reasons 
why  they  should  not  believe  in  the  Church.  In  the  time 
of  St  Paul,  the  philosophers  of  Athens  were  the  most  ac- 
complished gentlemen  in  the  world.  Yet  he  found  them 
an  uncommonly  stupid  set  of  men,  more  incapable  than 
the  unlettered  crowd  of  comprehending  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. He,  like  his  Master,  like  all  Catholics,  had  to  meet 
the  never-failing  accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  state,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  good 
Christians  were  always  good  Papists,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  centre  of  unity  was  and  is  the  main  cause  of  that 
accusation.  When  St  Paul  was  at  Philippi,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  whipped  for  a  cause  which  is  always  recited 
in  the  acts  of  indictment  against  the  Christian,  —  for  teach- 
ing fashions  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Romans  to 
observe.  So,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  concerning  investitures,  was  go- 
ing on,  the  misunderstanding  was  as  great  as  ever.  The 
Holy  Ghost  sends  bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,  the 
bishops  send  priests  to  preach,  and  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ments. But  this  doctrine,  which  centres  all  in  God,  was 
incomprehensible  to  men  who  made  every  thing  centre  in 
the  world,  that  is,  in  themselves.  The  emperors  could  see 
in  a  bishop  only  an  efficient  police  marshal,  and  in  a  priest 
an  active  constable.  So  the  emperors  insisted  that  it  was 
their  right  to  give  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  emblems  of  au- 
thority, to  the  bishops.  This  was  a  subordination  of  the 
soul  to  the  body,  heaven  to  earth,  God  to  man,  and  the 
Church  could  not,  of  course,  permit  such  a  practice  to  be 
enforced.  So  in  France,  when  the  Church  insisted  upon 
ber  own  independence,  or  upon  the  abandonment,  on  the 
part  of  a  married  king,  of  some  woman  whom  he  had 
taken  to  the  place  of  his  wife,  the  gentile  kings  and  people 
accused  the  Pope  of  interference  in  temporal  affairs.  So 
in  England,  when  the  Church  resisted  the  absurd  preten- 
sions of  Henry  the  Second,  the  tyranny  of  John,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  all  of  whom  strove  to 
make  the  Church  in  England  an  Anglican  sect,  the  gen- 
tile kings  and  people  were  enraged,  and,  not  heeding  that 
the  Lord  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughed  them  to 
scorn,  imagined  a  vain  thing;  and  no  subsequent  lesson 
has  induced  them  to  abandon  their  contest  with  God,  and 
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with  his  Christ.  Pretendiag  that  Catholics  were  disloyal 
to  the  state,  they  have  ever  since  persecuted  them,  and 
the  very  last  year  saw  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  per- 
sisting to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  The  silly  law  concerning 
titles  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  with  hundreds  of 
laws  passed  in  different  countries,  during  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years,  by  gentiles  who  have  eyes  and  see  not,  and 
they  serve  to  prove  that  no  amount  of  human  knowledge 
will  enable  a  man  to  comprehend  the  first  principles  of 
the  Catechism,  or  to  understand  a  sentence  uttered  by  a 
Catholic  concerning  religious  things.  This  omnipresent 
fact  is  within  the  experience  of  every  Catholic.  It  is  seen 
as  often  as  a  Catholic  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  hum* 
blest  office,  enters  a  common  school,  opens  a  store,  labors 
in  a  kitchen,  or  in  any  way  comes  into  contact  with  Prot- 
estants. Misunderstanding  of  the  mOst  radical  stamp,  of 
the  most  hopeless  character,  awaits  the  Catholic  in  every 
quarteri  and  the  burden  of  the  Protestant  or  gentile  com- 
plaint, however  diverse  in  form,  is  always  found  to  be  the 
same  in  substance ;  —  the  Catholic  is  disloyal  to  the  world ; 
he  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  everlasting 
justice.  The  gentile  accusation  is  true.  Catholics  glory 
in  their  disloyalty  to  his  world,  insusmuch  as  loyalty  to  it 
is  disloyalty  to  God. 

See  what  profane  history  has  to  say  of  your  saints. 
What  nice  instinct  selected  that  word,  profane^  and  ^ec- 
fdar !  It  is  always  blasphemous,  for  its  material  in- 
cludes only  those  things  which  are  outside  the  temple,—- 
the  Church ;  which  are  unconsecrated,  and  which  belong, 
accordingly,  to  the  secular  world,  which  is  a  world  of  mere 
facts,  effects  without  causes,  «-<-  causes,  that  is,  known  to 
itself.  See  what  this  history  has  to  say  of  wicked  men. 
Their  actions  fill  every  page.  Whereas  saints  like  Fran- 
cis, Dominic,  Ignatius,  Ghregory  the  Seventh,  Innocent  the 
Third,  Pius  the  Fifth,  Thomas  k  Becket,  Catherine,  The- 
resa, and  others,  are  dismissed  with  an  indignant  or  sneer- 
ing paragraph,  in  which  the  world  is  informed  that  these 
saints,  in  whose  honor  the  Church  erects  temples  to  Al- 
mighty God,  were  fanatical,  arrogant,  haughty,  super- 
stitious men  and  women.  The  history  which  writes  down 
Christ  as  a  malefactor,  spares  no  abuse  of  his  saints. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
two  facts  connected  with  our  subject      We  may  return 
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to  each  hereafter ;  we  dismiss  them  here  with  a  paragraph. 
The  instrument  used  against  its  nature  is  spoiled,  and  the 
work  on  which  it  is  used  is  ruined.  The  world  is  com- 
pelled, as  the  Devil  was  before  Christ,  to  testify  against 
itself,  and  accordingly  in  every  age  the  ruin  of  gentile 
handiwork  teaches  every  one,  excepting  the  blyid  and  deaf 
\froriter,  that  the  world  is  an  instrument  whose  only  use  is 
to  furnish  a  causeway  to  heaven.  The  personal  enemies 
of  Christ  were  doomed,  even  during  their  lives,  and  the 
faoly  city  became  a  ruin,  —  not  one  stone  remained  upon 
another.  The  cities  which  rejected  the  Apostles  have  fol- 
lowed Jerusalem,  at  no  great  distance,  to  the  valley  of  death. 
The  Roman  empire,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
became  the  sport  of  naked  barbarians.  The  German 
Cassars,  who  sought  to  make  a  tool  of  the  Church,  saw 
their  house  become  extinct,  and  their  sceptre  pass  into  other 
hands.  Roman  republicans  have  seldom  failed  to  pay  a 
bitter  penalty  for  their  temerity  in  laying  hands  on  an  ark 
^watched  over  in  an  especial  manner  by  God.  The  house 
of  Bourbon,  which  has  been  guilty  of  innumerable  attempts 
against  the  independence  of  the  Church,  is  now  a  beggar 
for  its  lost  hereditary  crown.  The  house  of  Hapsburg 
sinned  in  like  manner,  and  it  required  Austerlitz  and  1848 
to  teach  it  the  things  good  for  its  peace.  England,  with 
her  Crystal  Palace,  and  her  Titles  Bill,  looked  like  a  very 
great  nation,  in  1851 ;  let  the  Times  newspaper  say  what 
ehe  is  in  1852.  She  invited  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
come  and  see  her  before  the  angel  would  begin  to  cry, 
Cecidit  magna  Babylon  !  The  world  must  be  used  as  an 
instrument,  or  woe  to  the  world  and  its  worshippers. 

The  other  fact,  to  which  we  can  only  briefly  allude,  is 
this.  When  worldlings  discover  their  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment, when  they  find  that  the  Catholic  was  right,  after  all, 
they  quietly  amend  their  opinions,  and  partially  adopt  the 
Catholic  view,  without,  however,  conceding  the  Catholic 
principle,  which  no  mistake  of  theirs  can  lead  them  to 
comprehend,  and  without  giving  due  credit  to  their  Catho- 
lic teachers.  Let  the  recent  case  of  Kossuth  be  cited  for  a 
thousand  others  which  might  be  adduced  in  point.  At 
present,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  respectable  pa- 
pers denounce  him  as  an  impostor,  and  his  cause  as  a  bad 
cause,  and  the  people  quietly  listen  and  many  believe.  It 
is  likely  that,  long  before  the  time  named  by  the  Most  Rev. 
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Archbishop  Hughes,  the  country  will  recognize  Kossuth  as 
a  humbug.  Yet,  six  months  ago,  the  Catholics  were  ai* 
most  alone  in  this  just  appreciation  of  the  man  and  of  his 
cause.  One  year  previously,  there  were  several  unthinking 
Catholics  who  were  disposed  to  defend  the  mischievous 
agitator.  Two  years  ago,  the  editor  of  this  Review,  who 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  cloud  which  menaced  the  country  from  Hungary, 
and  which  has  now  burst  upon  us,  was  heard  with  iU- 
concealed  impatience  on  the  part  of  some,  when  he  called 
the  whole  Magyar  agitation  by  its  right  name.  The  truth 
slowly,  but  surely,  overtakes  the  lie.  It  has  required  the 
experience  of  three  hundred  years  to  make  the  world  begin 
to  surmise  that  the  Protestant  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  an  outrage  upon  civilized  Europe.  Three 
hundred  years  passed  before  the  Roman  imperial  court 
reversed  the  sentence  pronounced  by  its  representative, 
Pontius  Pilate,  upon  our  Lord. 

Plain  talking,  then,  and  plain  dealing  with  Protestants. 
They  cannot  understand  your  principles,  unless  they  be 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Controversies  with  them 
are  not  of  much  avail,  and  any  concealment  of  the  Catho- 
lic dogma,  or  any  thing  like  an  apology  for  it,  is  worse 
than  useless.  If  you  wish  to  be  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  any  of  them,  pray  for  them,  exhibit  the  beauty 
and  holiness  of  the  Catholic  dogma  in  the  sanctity  of  your 
lives,  and  in  that  way  it  is  possible  that  they  may  begin  to 
suspect  that  it  is  for  their  peace  to  embrace  it  ^  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing  your 
good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven." 
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Art.  hi.  —  Les  Saints  Lieux.  Pilerinage  a  MrusdUm^  en 
passant  par  PAutriche,  la  Hongrie^  la  Slavonic,  les  Pro^ 
vinces  Danubiennes,  Constantinople,  PArchipel,  le  Liban^ 
la  Syrie,  Alezandrie,  Matte,  la  Sidle,  et  Marseille.  Par 
Mgr.  Mislin,  Abb6  Mitr6  de  Sainte-Marie  de  Deg  en 
Hongrie,  Camirier  Secret  de  S.  S.  Pie  IX.,  Chevalier  du 
Saint-Sepulchre,  Commandeur  de  I'Ordre  Constantinien 
de  Saint-Greorges  de  Parme,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Aca- 
demies de  la  Suisse,  de  Rome,  et  de  la  Tuscane.  A 
Paris :  Guyot  Fr^res.     1851.     8vo.     2  tomes. 

These  are  two  interesting  and  in  various  respects  faighlv 
instructive  volumes.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  was  formerly  tutor  to  the  young  Archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria, and,  we  believe,  to  the  present  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  of  firm  faith  and  sincere 
and  tender  piety.  He  travels  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  eccle- 
siastic, but  as  one  who  well  knows  the  world,  as  a  shrewd 
observer,  and  as  an  able  and  impartial  commentator  on 
what  he  sees  and  hears.  A  more  pleasant,  instructive,  and 
trustworthy  traveller  it  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet,  or  one  whose  accounts  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  has  passed  are  more  interesting  or  more  important  We 
see  and  learn  more  of  them  in  his  pages  than  we  could  by 
visiting  them  ourselves,  for  he  always  seizes  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  shows  you  the  precise  things  a  Catholic 
traveller  ought  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with.  His 
account  of  the  Holy  Places  in  the-  East  we  must  reluctant- 
ly leave  to  a  future  article,  as  well  as  his  observations  on 
Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  order  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  some  remarks  he  offers  in  passing  on  the 
late  revolutions  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  Abb6  Mislin  set  out  from  Vienna  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Places  on  the  24th  of  June,  1848,  after  the  first 
Red  Republican  revolution  in  that  city,  and  just  before  the 
open  revolt  of  Kossuth  and  the  Magyars.  His  position  at 
the  court  of  Austria  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding the  character  and  purposes  of  each,  and  his 
candor,  independence,  and  obvious  good  faith  render  his 
statements  worthy  of  all  confidence.  He  loves  Austria, 
indeed,  and  is  strongly  attached  to  the  imperial  family, 
but  he  is  no  blind  idolater  of  Austrian  policy,  and  though 
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far  from  sympathizing  with  the  false  liberalism  of  the  age, 
he  comments  with  great  freedom  on  the  acts  of  the  impe- 
rial government  We  cannot  better  prove  what  we  say, 
than  by  letting  him  speals:  at  some  length  for  himself. 

"  It  was  from  Vienna  in  Austria  that  I  set  out  on  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  returned  in  the  early  part  of  1848  to 
that  capital,  where  I  had  resided  many  years,  it  was  not  long  before 
I  became  a  witness  to  the  events  which  followed  the  revolution  of 
February  and  the  unexpected  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  republic  in  France  was  hailed  in  Austria  with  shouts 
of  joy,  not  merely  by  the  anarchists,  but  also  by  men  in  power. 
These  feared  constitutional  ideas  much  more  than  republicanism, 
and  believed  that  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  thrones  would 
consolidate  the  absolute  monarchies.  The  anarchists  foresaw  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  thunder-clap 
which  was  reverberating  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  which 
must  shake  all  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe. 

**'  Some  attempts  at  insurrection  had  been  made  in  several 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  but  they  had  been  easily  suppressed,  in 
part  by  the  people,  and  in  part  by  the  army,  which  for  the  most 
part  at  all  times  remained  faithful  to  its  sovereign.  Then  the  Po- 
lish, Italian,  and  Hungarian  revolutionists,  directed  by  the  clubs  of 
France  and  Germany,  comprehended  very  well  that  it  was  neither 
at  Milan,  nor  at  Presburg,  nor  at  Cracow,  that  they  could  overturn 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  it  in  its 
heart,  —  and  they  appointed  their  rendezvous  at  Vienna.  The 
13th  of  March,  while  the  members  of  the  Estates,  professors,  and 
lawyers  bore  their  respectful  petitions  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  be- 
lieving that  only  some  reforms  were  demanded,  the  real  reformers, 
aided  by  the  students  of  the  University  and  the  populace,  made  a 
revolution  in  the  streets.  Assuredly,  if  in  such  a  case  the  goodness 
and  loyalty  of  the  sovereign  could  save  a  state,  Austria  would  have 
escaped  the  scourge  of  a  revolution  ;  but  for  those  who  wished  the 
rain  of  the  Empire,  the  announcement  of  the  concessions  made 
by  the  Emperor  became  merely  a  signal  of  revolt. 

'^  The  revolutionists  at  first  turned  the  popular  hatred  against 
a  man  whom  they  had  for  a  long  time  designated  as  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  the  ancient  system.  This  man  was  removed,  and 
the  same  day  the  monarchy  crumbled  to  pieces.  But  the  edifice 
was  everywhere  undermined,  and  all  the  genius  of  Metternich  could 
no  longer  have  sufficed  to  uphold  it.  Besides,  however  great  had 
been  the  influence  of  this  statesman,  it  was  not,  at  least  had  not 
been  for  some  years,  so  preponderating  as  to  render  him  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  Austrian  government.  He  had  against 
him  the  constant  opposition  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  sustained  by 
a  bureaucracy  the  most  jealous,  the  most  Voltarian,  the  most  nn- 
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roerous,  the  most  indomitable,  and  the  most  powerful  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  unity  in  the 
government,  and  it  could  be  neither  strong  nor  durable. 

*^  Having  entered  upon  the  afiairs  of  state  in  the  sequel  of  the 
old  French  Revolution,  and  during  the  disastrous  wars  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  Prince  Metternich  was  able,  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  to  reconstruct  a  powerful  state  from  the  vast 
provinces  of  the  ancient  monarchy  so  powerfully  shaken  by  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  fuse  all  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  composed  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  to  form  from  nationalities  so  different  and  so  opposed  one  to 
another  as  the  German,  the  Hungarian,  the  Italian,  the  Bohemian, 
&c.,  perfect  national  unity.  He  cemented  together  the  materials 
which  Providence  furnished  him ;  the  weather  or  revolution  dis- 
solved the  cement,  and  the  edifice  fell  to  pieces.  But  the  different 
races  that  composed  this  grand  empire  too  soon  forgot  that  the 
acts  of  Prince  Metternich  had  been  infinitely  more  useful  to  Aus- 
tria than  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  to  France. 

^^  In  Austria  harmony  was  preserved  by  a  skilful  balancing  of 
province  against  province,  and  of  their  reciprocal  pretensions. 
Austria  has  often  been  blamed  for  this  system,  which,  however,  was 
for  her  a  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  good  govern- 
ment. France  will  always  be  one^  whether  as  a  monarchy  or  as 
a  republic.  Paris  has  become  France ;  all  is  centralized  there ; 
centralization  in  Austria  is  an  impossible  evil.  In  general,  the 
provinces  were  well  administered ;  nevertheless,  if  more  develop- 
ment, more  life,  had  been  given  to  provincial  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions, they  would,  perhaps,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  have  been  found 
powerful  auxiliaries,  instead  of  emitting  from  their  bosom,  as  was 
the  case,  the  first  sparks  of  that  fire  which  is  now  consuming  the 
monarchy. 

*'*'  But  would  it  answer  any  good  purpose  in  these  times  to  at- 
tempt by  means  of  concessions  to  allay  the  storm  which  is  every- 
where raging  ?  It  is  not  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  but 
when  it  flows  peaceably  in  its  channel,  that  durable  dikes  can  be 
constructed  against  its  foreseen  inundations.  Prince  Metternich 
did  not  lack  foresight  He  perhaps  was  not  well  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement  that  broke  out  at  Vienna,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  but  he  had  for  a  long  time  followed  the  progress  of  revo- 
lution in  Europe  with  all  the  clear-sightedness  of  his  genius,  and  he 
has  oAen  been  heard  to  say,  '  We  are  hastening  with  giant  strides 
towards  an  abyss.' 

"  People  and  kings  have  rushed  onward  to  the  precipice  with  equal 
blindness.  Revolutions,  those  eternal  scourges  of  God,  succeed 
each  other,  as  formerly  those  hordes  of  barbarians  whom  God  sent 
against  those  he  would  chastise.     This  chastisement  is  the  most 
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terrible  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  human  race.  ^  God,'  says  Bos- 
suet,  '  sends  them  to  punish  scandals,  to  awaken  the  faithful  and 
their  pastors,  the  people  and  sovereigns  ;  suffers  the  seducing 
spirit  to  deceive  haughty  souls,  and  to  diffuse  everywhere  a  haughty 
chagrin,  an  indocile  curiosity,  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion/*  To 
strike  a  death-blow  at  Austria,  the  revolutionists  hypocritically  re- 
vived in  the  provinces  a  vain  spirit  of  nationality.  This  the  secret 
societies  labored  assiduously  to  effect.  Then,  on  a  convenient  day, 
the  13th  of  March,  the  delegates  of  the  twenty  nations,  or  rather, 
twenty  clubs,  proclaimed  the  revolution  under  the  windows  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  in  the  evening  he  went  into  exile.  These 
were  the  real  actors,  all  the  rest  were  simpletons  or  dupes.  The 
Austrian  people  were  as  much  surprised  by  their  revolution  as 
were  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Viennese  themselves  had  no  sus- 
picion of  what  they  had  done,  if  we  except  a  fanatical  sect  which 
is  sure  to  appear  in  evil  times,  like  birds  of  prey  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  wherever  there  is  a  carcass  to  devour.  The  Jews  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  revolution,  and  these  knew  what  they  were 
abautA 

«'  Foreign  emissaries  had  indeed  some  accomplices  in  the  in- 
terior ;  but  at  first  these  were  limited  to  a  small  number  of  nobles 
greedy  of  popularity,  to  booksellers  who  wished  to  sell  publicly 
unlicensed  publications  which  they  had  long  been  selling  privately, 
advocates  who  aspired  to  be  ministers,  medical  doctors  without 
patients,  desirous  of  trying  on  a  suffering  public  the  experiments 
suggested  by  their  rash  empiricism,  and  professors  without  talent, 
without  conviction,  and  without  faith,  who  had  taught  their  pupils 
to  rebel  against  God,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  teach  them  to 
stir  up  an  insurrection  in  the  streets.  These  all  made  use  of  young 
persons,  rash  and  inexperienced,  whom  they  might  disavow  at 
need ;  but,  placed  in  advance  by  men  who  were  less  courageous, 
these  young  persons  remained  there.  Hence  it  is  that  we  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  world  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies  governed  by  the  students  of  a  university. 

'^  Whilst  they  conducted  the  car  of  state  through  the  rugged  roads 
of  insurrection  and  terrorism,  the  population  of  Vienna,  proud  of 
the  precocious  reputation  of  their  young  Phaetons,  imprudently 
yoked  themselves  to  it,  and  ran  with  them  to  cast  themselves  into 

*  Bossuet,  Oraison  fun^e  de  la  Reine  d* Angleterre, 
f  As  much  as  I  am  led  by  character,  by  principle,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  priest,  to  preach  forbearance,  and  to  rise  against  the  un- 
just persecutions  of  which  the  Jews  are  sometimes  the  victims,  I  must 
still  brand  with  infamy  the  conduct  of  those  among  them  who  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  disturb  and  ruin  the  states  which  afford  them 
hospitality,  and  who  pay  with  their  gold  for  the  publication  of  the  most  in- 
famous libels  against  religion  and  government. 
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the  abyss.  From  the  very  beginning,  men  of  the  old  nobility,  gen- 
erally esteemed  for  their  character,  their  talents,  and  their  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  adopted  in  good  faith  the  innovations  of  the 
month  of  March,  endeavored  by  devotion  to  their  sovereign  and 
their  country  to  give  a  regular  direction  to  the  progress  of  affairs, 
to  ally  liberty  with  order  and  justice,  and  thus  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  state.  Then  it  was  that  we  saw  the  Count  de  Fiquelmont 
charged  with  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Count  de  Latour  Minister  of  War, 
and  the  Count  de  Hoyos  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard. 
But  their  very  titles  were  crimes  ;  the  people  screamed,  It  is  aris- 
tocracy, camarilla^  reaction ! 

^^  The  populace  of  Vienna  invented  then  a  new  constitutional 
means  to  rid  themselves  of  the  ministers.  This  was  the  charivari. 
During  the  night,  some  hundreds  of  workmen,  students,  and  Na- 
tional Guards  assembled  before  the  houses  of  the  functionaries 
marked  out  for  insult,  and  forced  them  to  resign  their  offices.  One 
of  the  ministers,  M.  von  Pillersdorf,  was  able  for  a  time  to  sus- 
taiD  himself  in  office  by  means  of  concessions.  He  had  been  the 
representative  of  the  revolution  in  the  Council  of  State,  under  the 
former  order  of  things.  He  became  unexpectedly  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  charged  to  form  a  ministry.  Without  character, 
without  energy,  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  definite  end,  his 
policy  was  always  to  give  way  ;  a  deputation,  a  few  cries  in  the 
street,  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  infallibly  resulted  in  obtaining 
from  him  a  dangerous  measure,  of  which  he  could  not  calculate 
the  reach :  he  appeared  to  hold,  that  to  flatter  the  people  is  to 
govern. 

^*  All  the  powers,  however,  were  more  and  more  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  students ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  now 
so  proud  to  belong  to  a  constitutional  state,  submitted  with  a  hori' 
homie  which  seemed  to  flow  from  imbecility  to  the  most  arbitrary 
and  despotic  government  ever  known.  '  When  the  multitude  are 
once  taken  by  the  bait  of  liberty,  they  follow  as  blind  men  pro- 
vided that  they  only  hear  its  name.'  *  We  can  with  difficulty  con- 
ceive the  abject  state  to  which  the  Viennese  were  sunk  before  these 
petty  tyrants  of  twenty-one. 

*'*•  The  students,  while  they  yet  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  made  an  appeal  to  those  upon  whom  they  had  fired 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  March,  and  joined  the  populace.  The 
greater  part  of  the  National  Guard  were  at  first  well-intentioned. 
They  desired  order,  and  would  have  been  contented  with  the  liber- 
ties obtained  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  March;  liberties  which 
they  compromised,  by  believing  that  it  remained  for  them  to 
defend  them,  and  that  by  marching  at  the  tail  of  the  University 

*  Bossuet^  ybi  supra. 
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and  populace  they  would  abdicate  their  dignity,  and  sacrifice  to 
fear  their  liberty,  their  fortune,  their  existence,  and  that  of  the 
monarchy. 

*'*'  The  alliance  of  the  National  Guard,  of  the  students,  and  of  the 
populace  once  completed,  there  were  seen  frequently  at  Vienna 
what  are  called  demonstrations.  These  scenes  were  at  first 
hypocritical,  then  they  became  threatening,  and  at  length  so  re- 
volting, that  in  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  capital  with  all  his  family.  He  who  had  given 
his  people  liberty  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  free,  and  the 
Viennese  must  for  ever  blush,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
May  they  turned  against  the  sovereign  whom  they  had  surnamed 
the  Good  those  very  arms  which  he  himself  had  given  them. 

''  However,  all  these  demonstrations  were  the  work  of  a  direct- 
ing club,  who  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  they  were  con- 
cealed, the  same  day  and  hour,  by  secret  means,  moved  the  blind- 
ed populations  of  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Naples,  and 
Rome.  All  these  people  believed  themselves  free,  and  yet  they 
obeyed  servilely  unknown,  irresponsible  masters,  who  commanded 
all  their  proceedings,  all  their  actions,  all  their  thoughts,  and  all 
their  assassinations. 

^*  The  terrorism  which  hung  over  Vienna  soon  drove  from  this 
city  all  who  could  live  elsewhere.  Their  departure  was  said  to  be 
a  plot  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich  to  ruin  the  poor  people. 
The  resources  diminished  daily,  commerce  languished,  public 
credit  was  gone,  the  workmen  threatened  the  proprietors,  anarchy 
was  complete  within,  new  crises  were  inevitable.  Yet  in  such  a 
state  of  things  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy. 

*•*'  If  the  revolutionists  wished  not  to  preserve  to  the  monarchy 
its  most  beautiful  province  [the  Liombardo- Venetian  kingdom]  they 
would  at  least,  one  would  think,  interest  themselves  in  the  fate  of 
that  army  under  Radetzky,  composed  of  their  brothers  and  sons, 
who,  believing  themselves  bound  by  their  oath,  daily  exposed  them- 
selves to  death  with  a  bravery  that  commands  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  not  excepting  even  Italy  herself.  And  yet  I  very  much 
doubt  if  there  was  anywhere  a  city  where  the  victories  of  the 
Austrian  army  were  received  with  more  displeasure  than  at  Vi- 
enna, where  the  very  flag  of  that  army  was  proscribed.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  these  false  patriots  that  province  after  province  should 
be  lost  to  the  Empire ;  for  the  only  empire  which  existed  for  them, 
that  which  commanded  all  their  sympathies,  was  not  Austria,  but 
the  revolutionary  empire  which  embraced  all  Europe.  They  dis- 
avowed the  army  of  Italy,  and  Count  de  Latour  was  obliged  to 
apologize  for  sending  it  reinforcements.  The  army  sustained 
itself  by  its  valor  and  its  fidelity,  and  it  was  the  sole  support  of 
the  state,  which  its  own  citizens  sought  with  a  blind  fury  to  de- 
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stroy.     Experience  has  demonstrated,  that,  if  there  is  a  good  coU' 
stUtUion  in  Austria,  it  is  that  of  the  army. 

^^  The  evil  was  extreme,  since  the  monarchy  was  attacked  at  the 
same  time  within  and  without.  Foreigners  have  been  much  aston* 
ished  at  the  revolution  in  Vienna,  for  they  had  supposed  no  people 
were  less  inaccessible  to  revolutionary  ideas  than  the  Austrians. 
Their  ancient  fidelity  to  their  sovereigns  was  proverbial,  and  it 
was  constantly  repeated  that  the  Viennese  remained  outside  of  the 
intellectual  and  political  movement  of  the  age,  and  had  but  one 
want,  thai  of  good  living.  But  the  citizens  of  Vienna  had  read 
this  reproach  so  many  times  in  books  and  journals,  that  it  con- 
tributed not  a  little  during  their  glorious  days  to  inflame  the  am- 
bition of  all  those  heroes  of  the  shop  and  the  college  who  wished 
to  ape  the  gamins  de  Paris^  and  the  pupils  otTEcole  Polytecknique. 
They  wished  to  imitate  at  Vienna  what  was  done  in  Paris,  and 
they  attempted  it  with  a  servility  that  bordered  on  buflbonery. 
There  came  from  France,  among  others,  professors  of  barricades. 
One  day  they  invented  an  imaginary  enemy,  and  in  less  than  no 
time  all  the  pavements  of  Vienna  were  piled  up  even  to  the  first  story 
of  the  houses  ;  men,  even  women,  watched  all  night  in  the  useless 
intrench ments,  and  the  next  day  the  greater  part  of  the  journals 
exclaimed,  with  an  ecstasy  truly  German,  Now  we  can  look  the  great 
city  of  Paris  proudly  in  the  face ;  we  have  nothing  any  longer  to 
envy  her.  It  is  the  servility  with  which  all  that  is  done  in  France 
is  copied  in  Germany,  that  led  M.  de  Humboldt  to  say  to  a  French 
gentleman  who  was  taking  his  leave  of  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
^  See  to  it  that  your  country  keeps  herself  well,  for  when  France 
gets  a  cold  in  her  head  all  Europe  is  obliged  to  sneeze.'  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  a  great  honor  for  France  or  not,  but 
surely  it  is  very  little  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

*Mf  Prince  Metternich  foresaw  the  use  which  the  good  Viennese 
would  make  of  liberty^  he  did  very  wisely  in  granting  them  only 
good  living;  for  assuredly  nothing  has  so  completely  vindicated 
the  old  order  of  things  as  the  new  order  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted in  its  place. 

**  It  has  been  the  same  Hiith  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Certainly 
I  am  not  the  man  to  make  an  apology  for  the  censorship  of  the 
press  as  it  was  formerly  practised  in  Vienna.  It  was  in  the  last 
degree  irreligious,  silly,  and  absurd.  But  that  censorship  was  per- 
fect liberty  in  comparison  with  the  frightful  tyranny  which  under 
the  revolutionists  weighs  upon  the  manifestation  of  thought.  The 
most  unbridled  license  propagates  each  day  the  most  disgusting 
pamphlets  against  religion,  and  against  individuals  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  new  order ;  and  I  have  seen  many  persons  make  fruit- 
less efforts  to  find  a  journal  or  a  printing-office  which  would  publish 
some  timid  rectifications.     Not  only  could  they  get  nothing  printed 
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at  Vienna,  but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (there  was  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety!)  had  the  folly  to  attempt  to  strike  by  its 
measures  even  the  journals  of  foreign  countries.  One  fact  will 
serve  to  show  what  was  the  liberty  of  the  press  there  enjoyed.  As 
there  were  no  Jesuits  at  Vienna,  and  as  the  revolutionists  must 
have  a  phantom,  they  took  the  Liguorians.  The  Swiss  radicals,  or 
rather  Swiss  societies,  affiliated  with  the  secret  societies  of  all  coun- 
tries, had  decreed  that  the  Liguorians,  the  Benedictines,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  many  others,  must  be  considered  as  affiliated  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  students  and  Jews  of  Vienna  ratified  this  judgment, 
and  shamefully  expelled  these  religious  from  their  houses,  stripped 
of  every  thing,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  public 
charity  in  the  environs  of  the  capital.  Four  citizens  of  Vienna, 
touched  by  their  situation,  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, praying  him  to  intercede  with  the  minister  that  some  slight 
succors  might  be  given  to  these  unhappy  proscribed,  out  of  the 
sums  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  to  save  them  from  dying 
of  hunger.  This  letter  was  sent  to  M.  Pillersdorf.  The  students, 
becoming  aware  of  it,  obliged  the  minister  to  give  up  to  them  this 
culpable  letter.  They  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  placarded  on  the 
walls,  in  order  to  denounce  its  signers  to  the  public  hatred  ;  they 
treated  these  worthy  citizens  to  a  charivari^  and  then  forced  them 
by  threats  and  injuries  to  retract  the  sentiments  of  humanity  which 
they  had  expressed  in  their  letter. 

"  The  liberty  of  writing  went  even  to  that.  O  Galileo,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Inquisition  condemned  you  to 
retract  your  admirable  system  of  astronomy,*  but  you  were  happy 
that  it  did  not  force  you  to  deny  your  humanity  ! 

''Thus  it  is,  the  revolutionists  of  all  times  and  countries  are 
alike.  In  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  they  promise  lib- 
erty, and  give  only  the  most  hideous  slavery. 

''  We  have  just  seen  how  the  people  of  Vienna,  maugre  their 
habits  of  fidelity,  order,  and  peace,  suflfered  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  revolution  by  foreign  emissaries.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  were  many  internal  causes  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
efibrts  of  those  who  sought  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  There  was 
no  unity,  there  was  no  life,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  government. 
This  great  empire  moved  on  the  old  machinery,  upheld  solely  by 
the  affection  of  the  people  for  their  sovereign.  Their  attachment  to 
the  imperial  family  was  not  belied  for  a  single  moment.  In  the 
very  worst  days  of  the  revolution,  the  Emperor  appeared  in  the 
streets,  and  was  always  hailed  with  enthusiasm.     If  subsequently 

*  I  am  far  from  conceding  this  stereotyped  calumny,  due  to  the  bad  faith 
of  the  anti-religious.  Gralileo  was  only  obliged  to  respect  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 
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the  people  rushed  with  threats  towards  his  palace  to  wrest  from 
him  some  new  concession,  they  never  dared  avow  that  their  dem- 
onstrations were  directed  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
Obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  of  action,  to  quit  Vienna,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  did  not  quit  his  states,  and  there  was  not  a 
province  that  would  not  have  been  happy  to  possess  him.  An  in* 
dissoluble  bond,  a  bond  of  reciprocal  affection  and  esteem,  binds 
together  this  family  and  the  people. 

*^  The  Austrian  people  are  kind-hearted,  religious,  honest,  and 
distinguished  for  their  good  sense,  and  consequently  are  little  ac* 
cessible  to  revolutionary  ideas.  It  was  not  these  people  that  made 
the  revolution.  They  were  the  most  peaceable,  wealthy,  and  hap- 
py people  in  Europe.  But  among  them  was  a  minority  called 
intelligent ;  that  is,  reading  newspapers,  discontented,  and  irrelig- 
ious. This  minority  had  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  open 
conspiracy,  and  it  comprised  the  entire  body  of  the  officials  of  the 
government.  The  bureaucracy  was  a  leprosy  which  extended 
from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  eat  into  its  very 
heart.  An  innumerable  army  of  officials  seemed  to  have  no  other 
duty  than  to  impede  the  progress  of  affairs,  to  render  the  govern- 
ment odious  within  and  without,  and  to  ruin  the  state.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  an  absolute  mon- 
arch ;  but  there  were  by  his  side,  below  and  above  him,  councils, 
cabinets,  bureaus,  presidents,  referendaries,  &c.,  that  sanctioned, 
modified,  or  annulled  his  decisions.  The  signature  of  the  Em- 
peror was  oAen  a  recommendation  very  little  respected  by  the  offi- 
cials. This  bureaucracy,  very  unpopular,  and  necessarily  so, 
sought  to  obtain  pardon  of  the  intelligent  public  for  its  attachment 
to  the  budget  by  its  manifest  contempt  for  the  government.  The 
government  itself  was  sustained  by  nobody.  To  attack  it  passed 
for  good  taste  and  breeding  in  the  court,  the  public  offices,  the  sa- 
loons, and  even  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Emperor.  The  Aus- 
trian Monitevr^  that  is,  The  Vienna  Gazette^  published  on  its  first 
page  the  ordinances  of  the  government,  and  opposed  them  in  the 
other  three. 

*'The  bureaucracy  inspired  an  infinity  of  hatreds  against  the 
government.  In  making  a  revolution,  all  thought  they  were  attack- 
ing the  bureaucracy ;  what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  mount- 
ing to  the  assault  against  the  government,  they  found  the  bureau- 
cracy by  their  side,  mounting  with  them  ! 

**  The  bureaucracy  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Church  and 
of  education,  the  customs,  the  censorship,  and  the  police.  It  had 
enslaved  the  Church.  This  was  the  gangrene  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. A  jealous,  inept,  and  tyrannical  legislation  had  petrified 
all  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  were  generally 
little  more  than  Aulic  Councillors,  and  could  seldom  attain  to  the 
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episcopate,  except  af^er  having  been  imbued  in  the  public  offices, 
during  many  years,  with  Jansenistic  principles,  the  germ  of  which 
they  must  transplant  into  the  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Some  few 
prelates,  worthy  of  the  ancient  times  of  the  Church,  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  provincial  governors,  who  were  always  sure  to  bis  sus- 
tained by  the  government.  Parish  priests  were  the  heads  of  bu« 
reaus,  sometimes  agents  of  the  police.  One  would  believe  that 
this  order  of  things  was  established  expressly  for  the  irrevocable 
destruction  of  both  Church  and  State.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
there  were  no  preachers  in  Austria ;  the  word  of  Grod  was  not  free. 

'^  In  the  choice  of  professors  of  theology,  what  was  most  feared 
were  men  of  Catholic  convictions.  During  a  long  series  of  years 
the  only  authorized  text-book  on  canon  law  was  a  work  placed  on 
the  Index  by  the  Holy  See,  and  it  is  a  curious  pendant  to  this  con- 
demnation that  the  Index  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Church  was 
itself  proscribed  at  Vienna,  and  even  the  Roman  Breviary  was 
placed  on  the  index  of  the  Austrian  censors.  The  priest  who 
should  use  the  said  Breviary,  not  corrected  by  the  Austrian  cen- 
sors, was  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  florins.  The  law,  indeed,  was 
not  executed,  but  it  existed.  Pious  associations,  congregations, 
confraternities  approved  by  the  Church,  were  prohibited  by  the 
civil,  and  oflen  also  by  episcopal  authority. 

*•*'  Notwithstanding  the  will  of  Francis  the  First,  expressed  on  his 
death-bed,  that  regular  relations  with  the  Holy  See  should  be  re- 
established, and  that  the  laws  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  should  be  modified,  aAer  a  great  many  years  and  a  thou- 
sand fruitless  efforts  on  the  part  of  Rome,  not  a  single  step  toward 
this  important  result  had  been  effected,  —  a  result  which  would 
have  been  even  more  useful  to  the  State  than  to  the  Church.  The 
bishops  of  Prussia,  of  England,  of  Turkey,  could  correspond  freely 
with  the  Holy  See ;  the  bishops  of  Catholic  Austria  could  not. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  work,  the  crea- 
tion, the  fetiche  of  the  enlightened^  intelligent^  and  liberal  party, 
whose  most  constant,  and  perhaps  only,  opponent  in  the  govern- 
ment was  that  same  Prince  Metternich  who  has  been  held  respon- 
sible for  acts  which  he  uniformly  fought  against.  Hence,  imme- 
diately af\er  the  revolution  these  tendencies  became  a  thousand 
times  more  manifest  and  oppressive  than  they  were  before.  The 
first  acts  which  signalized  the  era  of  liberty  were  acts  of  intol- 
erance and  proscription  so  revolting,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
very  far  back  in  the  history  of  tyranny  to  find  any  thing  to  equal 
them.  But  the  actual  trammels  will  break  of  themselves  when  the 
ephemeral  terrorism  born  of  the  clubs  and  the  University  shall  have 
had  its  day.* 

*  The  present  pious  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  has  verified  this  predic- 
tion in  abolishing  at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  the  infamous  Jose- 
phine laws.  —  Kd.  B.  Q.  R. 
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^^  As  in  all  revolutions,  they  attacked  violently  the  clergy  at 
Vienna.  Tne  insults,  calumnies,  and  menaces  were  directed  prin- 
cipally against  the  bishops  and  the  rich  abbeys  which  had  escaped 
the  vandalism  of  Joseph  the  Second.  The  poor  convents  and  infe* 
rior  clergy,  however,  though  treated  with  less  envy  and  severity, 
did  not  escape  their  share  in  the  persecution.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Books,  pamphlets,  journals,  caricatures,  and  those  impure  works 
which  ignorance  and  corruption  have  produced,  were  circulated, 
tending  to  bring  religion  itself  into  derision.  It  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  just  to  spare  its  ministers. 

*^  However,  it  was  especially  against  the  nobility  that  the  wrath 
of  the  people  was  directed.  It  is  true  that  the  nobility  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  that  many  of  those  privileges  ought  not  to  exist 
in  the  present  times ;  that  the  charges  and  rents  of  the  tenantry 
were  sometimes  rendered  extremely  burdensome  by  the  severity  and 
intolerable  vanity  of  the  possessors  of  titles  and  seigneurial  rights  ; 
that  many  of  the  nobility  gave  grave  scandals  ;  and  that  many  Aus- 
trian, Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  counts  and  barons,  in  regard  to  in- 
struction and  the  opinions  they  entertained  of  themselves,  seemed 
to  be  ghosts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  all  this  was  true,  and  to 
be  expiated.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  number  of  great 
names  were  nobly  borne,  and  were  found  at  the  head  of  great  and 
useful  undertakings ;  that  many  of  these  old  families  had  the  purse 
always  open  for  the  unfortunate ;  that  their  gardens,  museums, 
picture-galleries,  were  constantly  at  the  service  of  the  public  ;  that 
the  peasants  on  their  lands  were  infinitely  better  treated  than  the 
peasants  on  the  lands  of  rich  commoners ;  that  often  they  founded 
schools,  erected  and  endowed  churches ;  and  that  they  furnished  in 
all  departments  distinguished  men,  whom  Austria  will  always  honor. 

^*  Austria,  a  Catholic  power,  has  always  been  the  most  tolerant 
power  in  Europe  of  the  other  forms  of  worship  embraced  by  a 
small  minority  of  its  subjects.  The  government  seems  to  have  re- 
served all  its  jealousy  for  the  so-called  dominant  religion,  in  the 
sequel  it  will  do  better  than  tolerate  it,  better  even  than  protect  it ; 
it  will  leave  it  free.  The  bishops  have  a  great  duty  to  perform, 
and  a  great  future  opening  before  them.  Their  duty  is  to  take  the 
place  which  God  gives  them,  without  fear  of  the  edicts  which  im- 
piety may  launch  against  them.  Every  one  will  be  free  to  speak, 
to  write,  to  associate  for  worldly  or  political  purposes,  and  no  one 
can  deny  the  same  right  to  the  Church.  The  time  has  passed  for 
expecting  the  aid,  often  suspicious,  always  impotent,  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Church  has  a  life  and  a  strength  of  her  own.  Let  the 
bishops  reject,  if  they  still  retain  them,  their  absurd  prejudices 
against  the  Holy  See,  the  remains  of  the  Reformation  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  revive,  which  ignorance  propagates,  and 
which  the  light  of  truth  will  dissipate.    Let  them  attach  themselves 
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more  closely  to  the  Chair  of  Peter, — to  that  impregnable  tower 
against  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  wicked  break,  and  fail,  —  to  that 
Mother-Church,  severed  from  which  all  other  churches  are  but 
withered  and  dead  branches. 

^^  Heresy,  as  a  destructive  scourge,  had  torn  up  the  soil  of  old 
Germany,  and  covered  it  with  blood  and  ruins.  The  heresies  of 
the  last  three  centuries  have  sunk  into  a  nihilism  the  most  abso- 
lute offered  us  in  the  whole  history  of  the  aberrations  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Nothing  remains  of  them  but  the  name,  and  that  hatred 
of  the  one  only  religion  which  survives  all  heresies.  Catholic 
sovereigns  have  shown  only  too  many  unjust  prejudices  against 
the  Church.  May  the  sad  experiments  of  Antichristian  legislation 
which  they  have  made  serve  as  a  warning  to  their  successors  I 
Unhappily,  a  part  of  the  bishops  sustained  the  laws  which  oppressed 
the  Church,  under  the  pretext  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome ;  but  the  tendencies  now  manifest,  especially  among  the 
younger  clergy,  are  very  different,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  Church 
will  be  free  from  the  moment  that  the  clergy  are  worthy  that  she 
should  be.  O,  if  Austria  had  known  how  to  take  the  position  in  her 
interior  and  in  the  affairs  of  religion  which  belongs  to  her  as  a 
great  Catholic  power,  —  if  she  had  lef\  to  its  free  development  in 
her  states  that  Catholic  element  which  is  the  element  of  order, 
peace,  and  justice,  —  if  she  had  not  suffered  the  consummation  of 
that  greatest  political  crime  against  a  Catholic  nation  committed 
since  the  division  of  Poland,  —  a  crime  so  much  the  greater  as  it 
was  wholly  unmerited,  —  her  government  would  not  have  been 
overthrown  on  the  13th  of  March,  by  a  few  operatives  and  students 
from  the  University,  at  the  bidding  of  foreign  revolutionists.  Catho- 
lic France  and  Austria  suffered  the  radicals  under  their  own  eyes  to 
cut  the  throats  of  the  most  Catholic  people  in  Europe,  for  wishing 
to  defend  their  liberty  and  their  faith,  conquered,  centuries  ago,  at 
the  price  of  blood  ;  and  not  half  a  year  aAer  the  destruction  of  the 
Sonde rbunde  passed  away,  before  they  both  fell  prostrate  under  the 
force  of  the  radical  doctrines  which  annihilated  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
In  the  political  as  in  the  moral  and  as  in  the  physical  order,  we  are 
always  punished  where  we  have  sinned.  Never  are  we  the  ac- 
complices of  a  wrong,  without  finding  that  wrong,  sooner  or  later, 
our  chastisement.*  The  people  of  Vienna,  like  those  of  Milan, 
of  Leghorn,  of  Rome,  applauded  the  disasters  of  the  Swiss  Catho- 
lics, and  the  justice  of  God  was  not  tardy  in  weighing  upon  them 
as  they  had  weighed  upon  others.  In  the  Swiss  question  the  Aus- 
trian government  was  guilty  only  of  weakness,  while  the  people  of 
Vienna  approved  the  violences  and  sacrileges  of  radicalism.  They 
were  therefore  ripe  for  revolution.    They  had  for  a  long  time  been 


*  Montalembert,  la  Chambre  des  Pairs,  Affaires  de  la  Suisse,      1847. 
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perverted,  and  yielded  in  nothing  to  the  population  of  Leipsic,  Ber- 
lin, or  Frankfort.  I  speak  always  of  the  leltered  or  radical  popu* 
lation. 

^'  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Viennese  conducted  them- 
selves so  grossly  in  their  revolution  only  because  they  had  no  idea 
of  political  life,  and  that  the  fault  is  chargeable  upon  the  previous 
government,  which  prohibited  foreign  journals.  But  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  the  education  of  a  people  is  nflade  by  journals;  and, 
moreover,  the  journals  were  passably  numerous  in  Austria.  It  is 
true  that  those  published  in  the  monarchy  were  strictly  gagged  by 
the  censorship;  and  this  shows  the  absurdity  of  that  censorship, 
since  at  the  same  time  it  permitted  foreign  journals,  however  bad 
they  might  be,  to  enter,  or  at  least  was.  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  entering.  It  w£is  the  same,  too,  with  books.  The  few  au- 
thors Austria  produced  were  obliged  to  send  iheir  manuscripts  to  a 
foreign  country  for  publication,  while  all  the  worst  books  published 
in  Germany  and  Prance  were  sold  publicly  in  Vienna,  except  those 
which  attacked  the  government.  These  last  were  sold  only  in  se- 
cret ;  yet  every  one  could  obtain  them.  Thus  the  Austrians,  as 
well  as  the  Prussians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  people  of  Baden,  could 
at  their  ease  form  their  mind  and  heart  in  the  study  of  the  most 
'  revolting  productions  of  Prance  and  Germany.  Nevertheless,  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  one  of  the  principal  pretexts  of  the  rev- 
olution. It  deserved  not  so  much  hatred;  it  deserved  only  pity 
and  contempt. 

*'*'  We  can  easily  understand  that,  with  such  an  order  of  things, 
education  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  bureaucracy 
hated  the  Church  and  feared  revolution.  Between  this  fear  and  {h\» 
hatred,  it  crushed  all  the  young  minds,  of  which  it  had  taken  posses- 
sion for  half  a  century.  It  had  the  shame  of  being  overturned  by 
those  it  ha(J  formed  after  its  own  image  and  likeness.  Science, 
generally  little  esteemed,  and  poorly  recompensed,  was  cultivated 
only  by  a  few  individuals  who  had  a  passion  for  it,  which  infallibly 
conducted  them  to  the  hospital.  Many  of  the  professors  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching  only  after  having  failed  in  other  pursuits, 
and  they  lived  isolated,  discontented,  and  unknown.  Never  could 
a  poet  or  a  serious  author  leap  the  threshold  of  the  saloons  of  the 
great,  so  as  to  receive  some  words  of  recompense  and  encourage- 
ment. In  order  to  gain  a  momentary  admission,  he  must  declaim 
some  frivolous  scene,  or  sing  some  smutty  couplets.  In  the  time 
when  France  produced  Racine,  Bossuet,  Corneille,  there  were  Col- 
berts, Turenne,  the  great  Cond^,  and  a  whole  people,.to  comprehend 
and  admire  them ;  while  the  upper  and  lower  society  of  Vienna 
understood  and  admired  only  farces  and  ballets,  and  produced  only 
dancers  and  buffoons.  The  government  which  had  so  great  a  fear 
of  the  independence  of  the  Church  had  no  fear  of  the  immorality 
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and  irreligion  which  overflowed  in  all  directions,  but  even  caressed 
them.  It  was  for  works  of  beneficence  that  pieces  the  most  im- 
moral  were  represented  in  the  theatres,  so  as  to  attract  a  greater 
crowd. 

^'  While  the  Catholic  cause  was  abandoned  in  France  by  the  ser- 
eral  ministries  which  issued  from  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
whilst  Spain  and  Portugal  struggled  under  the  pressure  of  a  revolu- 
tion always  breaking  out  anew,  whilst  Italy  inflamed  herself  for  a 
future  revolution,  anti-Catholic  and  anti-social,  while  Protestant 
Switzerland  profaned  Catholic  churches,  pillaged  convents,  and 
destroyed  the  institutions  of  learning,  while  the  Machiavellian  gov- 
ernments of  Germany  demanded  laws  under  th<B  name  of  liberty 
for  the  oppression  of  Catholics,  Austria,  if  she  had  had  the  courage 
to  unfurl  anew  that  ancient  banner  of  Catholicity,  which  is  also  that 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  showing  by  her  interior  administration 
and  her  foreign  policy  that  she  respected,  and  would  cause  to  be 
respected  to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  the  rights  of  Catholics 
in  Prussia,  in  Russia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Syria,  she  would  have 
found  in  herself  the  strength  which  the  protection  of  Heaven  gives, 
and  would  have  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world."  — pp.  1-16. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  this  long  ex- 
tract, which  not  only  reveals  the  character  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  author,  but  gives  us  a  very  full  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Austrian 
revolution  of  March  13, 1848.  He  is  no  enemy  to  Austria, 
but  he  is  no  flatterer  of  the  Austrian  government,  which, 
though  not  censurable  under  the  relations  alleged  by  the 
revolutionists,  had  many  and  great  faults,  which  no  lover 
of  freedom  and  Catholicity  can  palliate  or  disguise.  The 
imperial  family  were  pious  and  well  disposed,  but  the 
administration  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emies of  the  Church.  Happily,  however,  the  government 
was  forced  by  the  rude  shocks  it  received  to  recognize  its 
errors,  and  the  present  Emperor  has  already  done  much, 
and  we  trust  he  will  do  still  more,  to  correct  them.  Even 
as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  he  should  leave  the  Church 
free,  for  it  is  only  through  her  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  state  that  government,  or  even  society,  is  practicable 
in  any  part  of  Christendom.  The  attempt  to  maintain 
society  on  atheistical  principles,  by  chaining  up  the  Church, 
disparaging  the  clergy,  ridiculing  religion,  and  directing 
attention  solely  to  worldly  interests,  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding,  has  signally  failed,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  long 
before  a  new  crop  of  fools  will  be  produced  to  renew  it. 
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From  Vienna  the  author  passed  through  Hungary.  He 
embarked  on  the  Danube  in  the  steamboat  Ceres^  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1848. 

^^  Our  boat,'*  he  says,  '^  shoots  rapidly  along  among  the  islands 
of  the  Danube,  so  green,  so  beautifully  shaded  by  trees  of  every  hue. 
I  have  already  lost  sight  of  Vienna,  all  except  its  admirable  Tower 
of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  summit  of  which  floats  a  flag,  but  not  that 
which  has  united  so  many  different  nations  in  one  empire,  and  been 
consecrated  by  a  glorious  history  of  a  thousand  years.  Tiie  Austrian 
flag  is  now  proscribed  in  Austria,  torn  and  insulted  more  than  if  it 
were  the  flag  of  a  foreign  or  a  hostile  nation.  O  the  unspeakable 
folly  of  men  !  They  imagine  themselves  free  because  they  have 
a  flag  of  three  colors,  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  clubs  of 
Paris  1  These  nations  in  revolution  have  denied  all  their  histori* 
cal  recollections,  in  order  to  have,  like  the  French,  a  tricolored 
flag,  which  is  not  national  even  in  France.  If  this  mania  of  imita- 
tion continues,  I  shall  see  on  my  return  the  Seine  and  the  Gironde 
flowing  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  the  Column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  ornamenting  the  capital  of  German  unity. 

^^  The  revolutionary  ideas,  which  are  now  triumphing  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  elsewhere,  have  so  little  foundation  in  the  actual 
wants  t)f  the  people  and  the  demands  of  the  age,  that  they  were 
very  diflerent  only  a  few  months  ago.  But  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  February,  we  should  have  seen  constitutional  monarchy 
established  some  seven  or  eight  times  in  Italy,  and  forty  times  in 
Germany.  The  republic  of  San  Marino  alone  would  not  have 
adopted  it,  for  the  want  of  space  for  a  Palais- Bourbon  and  a  Palais 
du  Luxembourg.  All  Europe  would  have  had  seven  or  eight  minis- 
ters more  or  less  responsible,  presided  over  by  an  immutable 
thought,  a  House  of  Peers  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
chosen  for  Ave  years.  But  all  at  once  the  mould  breaks  in  the 
hands  of  the  masters,  and  more  than  one  constitution  which  began 
monarchical  has  ended  in  being  the  most  democratic  in  the  world, 
—  desinil  in  piscem.  The  wants  of  the  people  change  not  with 
the  winds  which  flap  the  flag  on  the  old  metropolis  of  St.  Stephen, 
or  with  the  storms  that  periodically  break  forth  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine."  —  pp.  18,  19. 

As  he  visits  Presburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary, 
the  author  makes  some  reflections  and  offers  some  details 
not  without  interest.  The  Hungarian  revolution  has  not 
yet  broken  out,  but  it  is  on  the  eve  of  its  explosion.  The 
author  sees  clearly  what  is  coming,  and  gives  a  brief  and 
trustworthy  account  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle which  was  then  prepared.     He  fully  confirms  the  view 
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which  has  been  uniformly  taken  in  this  journal  of  the 
Hungarians  and  of  their  late  rebellion  against  Austria* 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  assisted  at  one  of  those  turbulent  Hungarian 
Diets  which  preluded  the  present  tempest.  After  a  stormy  session 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  I  had  seen  the  Austrian 
government  furiously  attacked  without  hearing  a  single  voice  raised 
in  its  defence,  save  that  of  the  official  and  almost  indifferent  voice 
of  the  President,  I  observed  to  the  President,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  an  edifice  to  remain  a  long  time  standing  which  every  body 
conspired  to  demolish.  '  The  Hungarians,'  [Magyars,]  he  replied, 
^  are  ardent,  vivacious,  high-spirited,  clamorous,  and  fond  of  oppo- 
sition in  —  phrases.  It  is  necessary  to  let  them  throw  off  their 
excess  of  fire  and  eloquence.  My  predecessor,  who  took  every 
thing  literally,  died  in  endeavoring  to  restrain  them,  but  I,  who 
know  them,  leave  them  to  act  and  speak  in  their  own  way.  What- 
ever they  may  do  or  say,  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  their  king, 
and  let  there  come  a  real  danger  for  the  state,  they  will  be  its  most 
courageous  defenders.'  The  President  left  me  very  little  con- 
vinced by  his  observation. 

"  I  love  the  Hungarians  for  their  open  and  chivalric  character. 
They  are  religious,  brave,  hospitable,  prepossessing  to  strangers. 
When  I  first  presented  myself  in  the  Chamber  of  Magnates,  I  knew 
nobody ;  a  simple  priest,  I  was  at  once  received  as  a  brotner  by 
many  prelates  and  bishops,  who  came  to  meet  me,  and  with  whom 
I  have  remained  ever  since  tenderly  united.  More  lately  I  have 
obtained  rank  among  the  Hungarian  clergy,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  opened  to  me  both  their  arms  and  their  hearts.  But  this  year, 
1848,  the  Hungarians  have  forgotten  the  recollections  of  1741 ; 
they  have  forgotten  that  chivalric  cry  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm, 
Moriamur  pro  rege  nostra  Maria  Tkeresia^  [Let  us  die  for  our 
king,  Mary  Theresa,]  which  had  remained  as  the  symbol  of  their 
national  character.  It  is  true,  Joseph  the  Second  but  ill  repaid  the 
devoted ness  of  this  people  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  the 
idol  of  the  revolutionary  party.  If  he  struck  the  people,  he  struck 
the  Church  still  harder,  and  the  Brother  Sacristan  of  Frederic  the 
Great  has  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  sovereign  who  imposed  on 
Hungary  the  German  language,  and  carried  away  from  Presburg 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

"  A  violent  reaction  has  manifested  itself  in  the  late  Diets,  not 
only  agaiost  the  German  language,  but  also  against  the  Latin, 
which  was  the  language  of  public  affairs ;  and  they  have  substituted 
the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  language  in  its  stead.  In  Europe  gen- 
erally this  victory  is  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  ; 
but  it  was  in  fact  only  the  self-styled  victory  of  a  turbulent  minor- 
ity over  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Austrian  government.  This, 
however,  is  enough  to  render  it  popular  with  fofeigners. 
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^*'  In  Hungary,  in  a  population  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  there 
are  not  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  distinct  nationalities,  each  for 
the  most  part  with  a  different  language  of  its  own.  The  Hunga- 
rians, or  rather  the  Magyars,  form  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
population.  How  embarrassing  for  a  government  to  make  itself 
understood  in  this  tower  of  Babel  I  Usage  had  introduced  the 
Latin.  The  Latin  of  Hungary  had  long  been  the  subject  of  the 
railleries  of  those  who  did  not  know  it ;  but,  without  being  as  pure 
as  that  of  Cicero,  it  had  the  advantage  of  not  being  the  idiom  of 
the  Illyrians,  the  Magyars,  the  Croats,  the  Wallachians,  or  the  Sax- 
ons, and  of  being  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  United  States  as  in  France,  in  England  as  in  Germany,  they 
can  use  a  passport,  or  any  other  document,  written  in  Latin  ;  but 
if  written  in  Hungarian,  it  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  if  written 
in  Chinese  or  Sanscrit. 

^^  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  triumph  of  the  Magyar  language 
has  been,  therefore,  an  act  of  oppression,  and  the  Liberals  who 
committed  it  were  so  intolerant,  as  to  wish  to  oblige  the  Croatian 
deputies  present  at  the  Diet  forthwith  to  speak  a  language  which 
they  did  not  know.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian 
government,  the  Hungarian  Diet  granted  to  Croatia  the  interval  of 
two  Diets  to  provide  herself  with  a  language.  Yet  this  decision 
did  not  prevent  the  Magyar  Liberals  from  hissing  her  deputies,  as 
often  as  they  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  this  respite  to  defend 
the  interests  of  their  country  in  Latin. 

"  I  insist  on  this  fact,  because  it  has  been,  not  in  itself,  but  in 
the  tendencies  it  betrayed,  the  first  cause  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Croats  and  the  Magyars,  and  of  the  war  which  is  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  between  them.  The  triumph  of  the 
Magyar  language  in  the  parliament  was  a  new  irruption  of  the 
Magyars  into  Pannonia,  the  subjection  of  fifteen  nationalities  to 
one  alone,  or  of  eight  millions  of  people  of  other  races  to  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  Magyars. 

^^  The  revolution  in  Vienna,  last  March,  was  hardly  known  at 
Presburg,  before  on  the  one  hand  the  Hungarians  attempted  their 
separation  from  the  empire,  and  on  the  other  sought  to  incorpo- 
rate with  Hungary  proper  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania,  so 
as  to  have  a  compact  kingdom  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  Diet,  the  ministry,  the  Palatine,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  con- 
stitutional powers,  took  the  road  to  Pesth,  under  the  direction  of 
Kossuth,  who  soon  absorbed  them  all,  and  summoned  the  Sclaves 
to  unite  with  them.  The  Croats,  with  their  Ban  Jellachich  at  their 
head,  who  had  heard  it  said  that  the  revolution  of  Vienna  was 
made  in  favor  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  empire,  and  therefore 
in  favor  of  their  own,  declared  that  they  would  be  to  the  Hungari- 
ans what  the  Hungarians  wished  to  be  to  the  Austrians,  that  is  to 
say,  independent,  holding  immediately  from  the  crown  alone. 
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'^The  Magyars  take  up  arms  to  subject  the  Croats,  and  the 
Croats  take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Magyars. 
Here  are  the  two  nations  in  face  of  each  other,  or,  I  prefer  to  say, 
two  men,  Kossuth  and  Jellachich,  so  completely  is  each  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  he  defends.  The  one,  Kossuth,  is  an  eloquent 
rhetorician,  able  to  stir  up  the  masses  as  the  tempest  stirs  up  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  the  other,  Jellachich,  a  soldier,  loyal  and  in- 
trepid, electrifies  an  entire  people,  rude  indeed,  but  brave  and  de- 
vout. The  one  fascinates  by  his  discourses,  the  other  by  his 
example ;  the  one  is  nourished  by  the  discourses  of  the  old  French 
Convention,  which  he  admires,  the  other  by  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try,  which  he  loves  ;  the  one  glorifies  revolutions,  the  other  glorifies 
liberty."  — pp.  21-24. 

"We  commend  this  parallel  between  Kossuth  and  Jella- 
chich to  the  admirers  of  the  former.  No  one  questions 
that  Kossuth  is  a  distinguished  revolutionary  orator,  and 
in  that  sort  of  eloquence  —  the  lowest  in  the  scale  and 
the  easiest  to  be  attained  to  —  which  is  adapted  to  rouse 
up  the  evil  passions,  and  stimulate  the  natural  insubor- 
dination of  an  unreasoning  and  unscrupulous  multitude, 
he  stands  preeminent.  But  of  the  lofty  character  of  a 
true  patriot,  of  a  real  lover  of  liberty,  or  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  statesman,  he  has  as  yet  given  us  no  indication. 
His  speeches  in  this  country  tire  by  their  repetitions,  and 
disgust  by  their  egotism.  His  credit  is  every  day  dimin- 
ishing, and  if  he  ever  leaves  this  country  it  will  be  as  a 
small  man  in  comparison  with  what  he  was  esteemed 
when  he  first  set  his  foot  on  our  shores.  He  is  far  inferior, 
in  all  the  qualities  that  fit  him  to  be  a  leader  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  and  can  fill  only  a 
subordinate  place  under  him.  Our  people  have  shown 
their  usual  bad  taste  in  attempting  to  make  him  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hero-worship.  They  love  liberty  and  delight 
to  honor  it  in  its  representative,  and  for  this  we  honor 
them.  But  in  Kossuth  they  have  selected  a  second-rate 
revolutionist,  —  a  sort  of  Camille  Desmoulin,  or  rather  a 
Robespierre  without  Robespierre's  incorruptibility  in  mon- 
ey matters,  —  not  the  representative  either  of  liberty  or  of 
a  noble  struggle  in  behalf  of  national  independence.  The 
Magyars  were  the  oppressors,  not  the  oppressed,  and  while 
they  were  seeking  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the 
empire,  they  were  fighting  to  keep  eight  millions  of  Hun- 
garians of  other  races  in  subjection  to  themselves.     It  was 
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the  Croats  who  were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  who  were 
the  real  champions  of  freedom.  He  who  deserves  our 
sympathies  and  honors  is  not  Kossuth,  but  their  noble 
chief,  the  Ban  Jellachich  {Yellashishj  as  we  have  been 
told  to  pronounce  it^.  He  loved  his  country  and  liberty, 
and  knew  how  to  defend  both,  and  he  deserves  to  have  his 
name  placed  high  on  the  list  headed  by  our  own  Wash- 
ington.    But  we  return  to  our  author. 

*^  But  behind  this  question  of  language  there  is  a  war  of  nation- 
ality to  be  settled,  of  which  language  is  the  expression.  The 
Magyars  have  two  objects  to  accomplish,  that  of  consummating 
their  separation  from  Austria,  and  that  of  confirming  their  inde- 
pendence by  rendering  themselves  powerful  enough  to  defend  it. 
Certainly,  if  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania  could  identify 
their  interests  with  those  of  Magyardom,  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  Kossuth,  and  declare  war  on  Austria  while  she  is 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  revolt  in  Iiombardy,  it  would  be  the 
severest  blow  that  could  be  struck  to  the  monarchy  ;  but  this  blow 
will  not  be  struck,  for  they  will  never  submit  to  the  Magyars. 

**  Moreover,  the  opposition  of  Hungary  to  Austria  is  not  at  all 
the  work  of  the  people,  as  was  that  of  Galicia  in   1846.     It  is  a 
conspiracy  of  a  part  of  the  nobility,  availing  itself  of  all  the  an- 
archical elements  of  the  country  to  obtain  its  ends.     Hungary,  en- 
joying a  constitution  and  privileges  of  its  own,  must  have  fewer 
grievances  from  Austria  to  complain  of  than  other  provinces.    If 
that  constitution  and  its  privileges  are  absurd  in  our  times,  as  in 
many  respects  they  undoubtedly  are,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  crown, 
which  has  frequently  attempted  to  introduce  some  modifications,, 
but  to  this  same  Magyar  nobility,  who  always  resisted  them,  and 
now  rise  in  rebellion.     The  lands  of  the  nobles,  for  instance,  were 
subject  to  no  tax  or  impost  whatever.     How,  then,  could  the  Aus- 
trian government  open  its  frontier  to  the  productions  of  Hungary, 
and   thus  ruin  the  proprietaries  of  the  other  provinces,  which  bear 
all  the  burdens  of  the  state  ?     How  could  it  construct  roads,  protect 
agriculture,  commerce,  and    manufactures?     The   resources  of 
Austria,  compared  to  those  of  other  states  much  less  important, 
are  very  inferior,  although  the  taxes  in  the  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Italian  provinces  are  very  high.     If  the  finances  of  Austria 
are    in  a  deplorable  state,  the  fault  is  chiefly  that  of  Hungary. 
Thus,  many  provisions  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  maintained 
by  the  Diet,  in  spite  of  the  crown,  have  the  disadvantage  of  keep- 
ing this  kingdom  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  and  of  also  seriously 

injuring  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire 

*'*'  It  is  curious  to  see  the  democratic  clubs  of  Europe  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  aristocratic  movements  of  Hungary,  as  they 
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did  two  years  ago  with  the  popular  movements  of  Galicia.  Pro- 
vided revolutions  are  only  made,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them  whether 
they  are  made  with  or  without,  for  or  against,  the  people.  '  la 
our  times,^  Chateaubriand  says,  *•  liberty  is  reason.  It  is  with- 
out enthusiusm,  and  is  sought  because  it  is  necessary  to  all,  —  to 
kings,  whose  crowns  it  secures  by  restricting  power,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  may  no  longer  rush  into  revolutions  to  find  what  they 
already  possess.  Certainly,  then,  all  the  revolutions  which  we  have 
witnessed  of  late  lead  very  far  from  their  avowed  object,  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.' 

"  Formerly  the  revolutionists  appealed  to  the  fraternity  of  na- 
tions^ now  they  appeal  to  the  distinction  of  nationalities,  that  is,  to 
the  isolation  of  nations.  But  here,  again,  the  same  contradiction. 
The  same  radicalism  that  seeks  to  separate  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
manic races  in  the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy,  compresses  under 
the  same  yoke  the  people  of  French,  Italian,  and  German  descent 
in  the  narrow  valleys  of  Helvetia  ;  the  same  spirit  that  tends  to  de- 
tach the  Magyars  from  the  Austrians,  would  compel  the  Bulgari- 
ans, Germans,  Sclaves,  Croats,  &c.  of  Hungary  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  Magyars."  —  pp.  24-26. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  take  leave  of  our 
author,  at  least  for  the  present,  at  Presburg;  we  hope,  how- 
ever, to  rejoin  him  in  our  next  Review,  and  accompany 
him  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  We  have  merely 
cited  here  his  testimony  as  to  the  causes,  character,  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  revolutions.  What 
we  have  cited  was  written  in  the  month  of  June,  1848, 
after  the  revolution  in  Vienna,  and  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  but  by  one  who 
saw  clearly  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  fully  compre- 
hended the  causes  which  were  at  work  to  ruin  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Since  then,  Austria,  who  appeared  to  us  at 
that  time  utterly  prostrate,  whose  empire  we  thought  must 
be  dissolved,  and  the  German  provinces  be  united  to  a 
new  German  empire  embracing  all  Germany,  the  Italian 
be  absorbed  in  an  independent  federative  Italy,  and  the 
Sclavonic  be  in  part  merged  in  a  new  and  independent 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  part  incorporated  with  the 
Magyars,  forming  an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  —  since  then,  we  say,  Austria  has  suppressed 
the  revolt  in  Italy,  put  down  the  revolution  in  her  heredi- 
tary states,  and  reduced  the  Magyars  to  submission.  This 
has  disappointed  and  enraged  the  revolutionists,  for  Aus- 
tria was  the  key-stone  of  the  old  European  edifice,  and  it 
was  only  by  her  destruction  that  it  coold  be  demolished. 
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Threatened  with  Red  Republicanism  within,  with  contin- 
ued revolt  in  her  provinces,  and  having  to  oppose,  not  only 
her  own  rebellious  subjects,  but  the  combined  power  of 
the  whole  revolutionary  party  of  the  Continent,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States,  Austria  called  upon  Russia  to 
assist  her  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  in  Hungary.  Rus- 
sia complied  with  her  request,  and  the  Magyars  were 
finally  defeated  and  reduced  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia. 

This  assistance  granted  by  Russia  to  Austria  has  been 
represented  by  the  defeated  revolutionists.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  as  an  unauthorized  and  criminal 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  independent  na- 
tions, and  the  revolutionary  ex-Governor  Kossuth,  liberated 
from  a  Turkish  prison  through  the  intervention  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Secretary  Webster,  calls  upon  us  to 
give  him  material  aid  in  reviving  the  suppressed  revolu- 
tion, and  to  unite  with  Great  Britain  and  intervene  so  far 
as  to  prevent  Russia  from  again  intervening.  He  made 
the  same  demand  of  England,  and,  found  many  of  the 
English  people  ready  to  respond  to  it  —  in  their  toasts. 
This  demand  is  the  burden  of  all  his  speeches  here,  and 
their  name  is  legion.  Our  government,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  President's  late  message,  was  at  first  inclined  to 
favor  his  revolutionary  projects,  and  even  to  comply  with 
his  demand.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  been  quite  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject,  and,  having  declared  Kossuth  the 
champion  of  liberty,  the  apostle  of  humanity,  a  second 
Messiah,  come  to  break  the  power  of  tyrants,  and  to  re- 
deem the  human  race  from  bondage,  have  been  ready  to 
respond  to  his  appeal,  and  to  force  their  government  into  a 
war  with  both  Austria  and  Russia  in  his  behalf. 

Kossuth,  in  all  his  speeches  that  we  have  read,  in  all  his 
reasonings,  quietly  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  arguments 
what  he  knows  perfectly  well  is  false,  and  the  mass  of  his 
Annerican  sympathizers  take  his  statements  as  true,  with- 
out having  any  clear  or  just  conception  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  question.  Four  years  ago  Hungary,  to  the  great 
body  of  our  people,  even  our  educated  people,  was  as  much 
a  terra  incognita  as  the  interior  of  Africa.  Very  few  of 
them  had  any  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  its  domestic 
institutions,  or  its  relations  to  the  Austrian  empire.  Italian 
refugees  and  French  liberals  had  prejudiced  them  against 
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Austria,  and  prepared  them  to  believe  that  any  party  op- 
posed to  her  must  be  in  the  right  When,  therefore,  they 
heard  Hungary  had  revolted  and  taken  up  arms  against 
her,  they  tooit  it  for  granted  that  the  Hungarian  cause  was 
a  good  cause,  and  deserving  the  svmpathy  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  every  friend  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

But  Kossuth  knows  perfectly  well  that  Hungary  had  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Austrian  government 
That  Hungary  had  not  developed  her  resources,  that  she 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  progress  ojf  the  age, 
that  she  had  to  suffer  very  serious  evils,  very  many  things 
that  needed  reforming,  is  most  true  and  undeniable ;  but  all 
this  was  due,  not  to  the  Austrian  government,  but  to  the 
obstinacy  and  folly  of  her  own  Diet,  or  local  parliament 
The  imperial  government  labored  constantly  to  persuade 
the  local  parliament  to  introduce  the  reforms  which  in  the 
process  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances  had  become 
necessary,  but  always  without  success,  and  there  was  not 
a  grievance  complained  of,  not  a  reform  needed,  that  the 
Hungarian  parliament  was  not  competent  to  redress  or  to 
introduce,  if  it  had  been  so  disposed.  This  fact  should 
never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  for  it  renders  the  opposi- 
tion to  Austria  wholly  unjustifiable. 

Moreover,  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with  the  im- 
perial government  were  not  the  grievances  that  required  re- 
dress, but  desire  for  national  independence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  determination  of  the  Magyars  to  subject 
to  Magyar  rule  the  non-Magyar  races  of  Hungary,  or  rather 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  &c.,  in  a  general  way 
reckoned  as  parts  of  Hungary,  but  not  within  the  limits  of 
Hungary  proper,  civil  or  geographical.  The  pretext  for 
hostilities  was,  that  the  imperial  government  would  not  aid 
the  Magyars  in  reducing  these  non-Magyar  races,  that  is, 
would  not  aid  in  stripping  the  empire  of  a  number  of  her 
provinces,  and  give  them  to  the  Magyars,  to  render  the  king- 
dom they  proposed  to  declare  independent  powerful  enough 
to  defend  itself.  If  the  imperial  government  consented  to 
let  Hungary  separate  herself  from  the  empire,  and  become 
independent,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  add  to  her  proper 
dominions  other  provinces,  or  to  refrain  from  efforts  to 
confine  the  independent  kingdom  within  the  limits  of 
Hungary  proper.     The  demand  of  the  Magyars  was  itself 
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unreasonable,  and  they  had  no  right  to  feel  aggrieved  that 
it  was  not  complied  with,  or  that  the  imperial  government 
aided  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  Hangary,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
empire.  Even  assuming  Hungary,  which,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  to  have  been  recognized  as  independent  of 
the  empire,  this  would  have  been  no  cause  of  war  on  the 
part  of  Hungary.  A  state  has  a  right  to  defend  its  loyal 
provinces,  and  in  fact  the  war  of  the  Magyars  on  the 
Croats,  who  adhered  to  the  empire,  was  itself  a  war  on  the 
empire,  and  of  itself  justiiied  the  imperial  government,  and 
would  have  done  so  even  assuming  Hungary  to  have  been 
independent,  in  making  war  on  Hungary.  The  revolt  of 
the  Magyars  had  no  justification,  and  their  war  upon  the 
empire  was  aggressive,  and  in  all  respects  unjustifiable. 
Under  any  point  of  view,  then,  from  which  we  choose  to 
consider  the  Magyar  cause,  it  was  essentially  a  bad  cause, 
with  which  no  friend  of  freedom  or  of  justice  could,  un- 
derstanding it,  sympathize.* 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all  our  readers. 
Hungary  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  including  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  sometimes  as  excluding  them.  Geographically  it  includes 
them,  politically  it  in  some  respects  did,  and  in  some  respects  did  not,  in- 
clude them.  These  states,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Sclavoni^ns  and  Roumans, 
were  distinct  from  the  Hungarian  state,  but  were  for  certain  purposes  of 
administration  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  dependent  on  the 
Hungarian  crown.  Yet  they  had  a  civil  organization  of  their  own,  and 
diets  of  their  own,  at  least  Croatia  had  a  diet,  distinct  from  the  Magyar 
Diet,  which  is  meant  whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

While  Magyar  Hungary,  or  Hungary  in  its  restricted  political  sense, 
remained  united  to  the  empire,  those  provinces  in  some  sense  held  from 
the  empire,  if  we  understand  it,  through  the  Hungarian  crown.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  when  the  Magyar  kingdom  obtained,  in  March,  1848, 
from  the  concessions  of  the  good,  but  weak  and  terrified.  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, an  independent  ministry,  the  Magyar  government  claimed  these 
provinces  as  a  part  of  the  Hungarian  state,  and  demanded  their  submission 
to  the  new  independent  ministry.  As  the  concession  of  that  independent 
ministry  was  a  virtual  separation  of  Hungary  from  the  empire,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  soon  even  a  formal  one,  and  to  render  Magyar  Hungary  in  all 
respects  an  independent  kingdom,  the  effect  of  this  demand  would  have 
been,  if  complied  with,  to  sever  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania  from 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  to  make  them  provinces  of  the  independent  Ma- 
gyar kingdom,  and  to  subject  the  Sclavonians  and  Roumans  to  the  Magyars, 
their  bitter  enemies  and  hereditary  oppressors.  The  Croats,  who  were 
impatient  of  their  yuoji-depeodence  on  liungary  even  while  Hungary  was 
united  to  the  empire,  could  not  entertaiu  the  thought  of  being  dependent 
on  her  as  an  independent  kingdom.     They  preferred  being  united  to  A  us- 
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But  Kossuth  and  his  friends  misrepresent  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Hungary  and  the  empire.  Cer- 
tainly Hungary  was  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
Duchy  of  Austria,  but  to  assert  it  to  have  been  independ- 
ent oi  the  Austrian  empire  or  state,  and  connected  with  it 
only  by  the  accidental  union  of  the  crown  of  each  in  the 
same  person,  is  to  assert  a  palpable  falsehood.  Hungary 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  state,  as  much  so  as 
the  Duchy  of  Austria  itself.  Austria  aside  from  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Galicia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  Dal- 
matia,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  &c.,  is  not  an  em- 
pire, but  a  dukedom,  and  these  kingdoms  and  provinces,  in 
forming  in  union  with  the  Duchy  of  Austria  the  Austrian 
empire,  are  not  regarded  in  law  as  subjected  to  that 
duchy,  and  dependent  on  it.  They  are,  in  reference  to  it, 
independent  states,  as  the  several  States  of  our  Union  are, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  independent  states.  The  empire 
of  Austria  is  a  federative,  or,  as  some  term  it,  a  composite 
state.     The  members  or  components,  taken  separately,  are 

tria,  and  holding  immediately  from  the  Emperor,  to  being  subjected  to  the 
Magyars  no  longer  united  to  Austria.  They  consequently,  under  the  lead 
of  their  noble  chief,  the  Ban  Jellachich,  refused  to  submit  to  the  Magyar 
ministry.  The  ministry  took  up  arms  to  compel  them  to  submit,  but  were 
defeated  by  Jellaohich.  They  then  applied  to  the  imperial  government  to 
use  its  authority  to  compel  them  to  submit,  and  to  put  down  what  Kossuth 
calls  **  the  Servian  insurrection."  The  imperial  government,  if  its  action 
has  not  been  misrepresented,  counting  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Magyars,  and 
trusting  that  they  would  still  remain  united  to  the  Austrian  state,  appears 
to  have  been  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  their  request ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  clearly  manifest  that  the  Magyars  were  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  absolute  independence  of  the  empire,  it  refused,  and  approved  the 
Ban  Jellachich. 

Here  we  get  at  once  at  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  of  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  under  Kossuth  against  the  empire.  The  Magyar  Diet  had 
so  alienated  the  affections  of  the  non-Magyar  provinces  of  the  geographical 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  belong  to  the  political 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  if  independent  of  Austria,  and  governed  by  the 
Magyar  nobility.  The  Magyar  ministry  undertook  to  force  them  into  sub- 
mission, and,  failing,  called  upon  the  empire,  from  which  it  was  separating 
and  wished  to  separate  them,  to  assist  it  The  imperial  government,  aAer 
a  brief  hesitation,  refused  its  assistance,  and  even  extended  its  protection 
to  the  non-Magyar  provinces.  Then  the  Kossuth  ministry  turned  against 
the  Austrian  state,  fomented  the  new  Red  Republican  revolution  in  Vi- 
enna of  October,  1848,  and  marched  its  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  Magyar  independence  and  the  subjection  of  the 
Croats  and  non-Magyar  races,  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.    They  were  defeated,  as  every  body  knows,  by 
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mutually  independent,  and  have  each  their  local  institutions 
and  administrations;  but  in  their  composition,  federation, 
or  union,  they  form  one  state,  just  as  the  States  composing 
our  Union  are  one  state  in  their  federative  chamcter.  The 
relation  of  Hungary  to  the  empire  was  substantially  the 
relation  of  Massachusetts  to  the  federal  government  of  the 
American  Union ;  and  she  had  no  more  right  to  secede  from 
the  empire,  and  declare  herself  independent,  than  Massa* 
cbusetts  has  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  declare  herself 
a  complete  and  independent  state.  How  Hungary  came 
to  be  thus  united  to  the  empire,  we  have  heretofore  shown 
at  length,  when  treating  expressly  of  the  Hungarian  rebel- 
lion. Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  union  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  therefore  of  Hun* 
gary  herself,  and  she  could  not  dissolve  it  without  a  breach 
of  faith,  or  treason  to  the  empire.  However  independent 
of  Austria  Hungary  might  have  been  in  her  local  civil  ad- 
ministration, she  was  not  separately  from  the  empire  an 
independent  state.     She  was  not  in  herself  what  the  au- 

the  noble  Prince  Windischgratz,  and  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Danube, 
followed  by  the  Austrian  army.  Now  the  sole  pretext  of  this  hostility 
against  Austria  was,  that  the  imperial  government  would  not  aid  the  Ma- 
gyars to  reduce  the  non- Magyar  races  to  subjection  to  the  Magyar  ministry, 
and  thus  aid  in  strengthening  the  Magyar  kingdom  resolved  to  become  in- 
dependent, by  divesting  the  empire  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania, 
and  giving  them  to  that  kingdom.  The  baseness  of  the  Magyar  ministry 
has  been  disguised  by  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  these  non- 
Magyar  states  with  the  Magyar  state  of  Hungary  proper,  or  Hungary  in 
its  restricted  political  sense,  and  by  not  regarding  the  fact  that  the  non- 
Magyar  states  were  not  struggling  for  independence  of  the  empire,  but  for 
independence  of  an  independent  Magyar  Hungary.  They  were  loyal  to 
the  empire,  but  would  not  consent  to  make  part  of  a  Magyar  kingdom  in- 
dependent of  the  empire.  They  were  bound  to  the  Magyar  kingdom  only 
as  that  kingdom  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  Austrian  state,  and  conse- 
quently owed  it  no  obedience  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  united.  The  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Magyar  ministry  to  subject  them  was  a  wanton  invasion 
of  their  rights,  gross  usurpation,  and  an  outrage  upon  common  justice, 
which  would  have  amply  justified  Austria  in  making  war  on  that  ministry, 
even  if  it  had  been  the  ministry  of  an  absolutely  independent  state.  The 
defence  of  Austria  and  of  the  Croats  is  triumphant,  and  one  must  be  whol- 
ly blinded  by  the  revolutionary  mania  of  the  times,  not  to  see  that  Kossuth 
and  his  party  were  wanton  aggressors,  and  under  every  conceivable  point 
of  view  in  both  law  and  justice  deserving  of  condemnation  and  the  utter 
reprobation  of  mankind.  Not  only  the  men  were  bad,  but  their  cause  was 
bad,  and  we  have  just  as  little  sympathy  with  those  who  condemn  Kos- 
suth, and  yet  approve  his  cause,  as  we  have  with  those  who  make  Kos- 
suth their /e/iMe. 
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thorities  call  a  complete  state ;  which  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  she  had  no  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  and 
could  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  no  foreign  power. 
In  all  external  or  foreign  relations  she  was  merged  in  the 
Austrian  state.  She  could  declare  herself,  therefore,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  Austrian  empire  only  by  an  act  of  rebellion, 
and  justify  herself  in  doing  so  only  on  those  grounds,  if 
such  grounds  there  are,  which  justify  revolution.  She  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  such  grounds  to  allege,  for  she  really 
had  no  grievance  to  complain  of  against  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, 

Hungary  at  war  with  the  empire  was  then  simply  the 
rebel  at  war  with  his  sovereign,  and  every  sovereign  has 
the  indefeasible  right  to  reduce  the  rebel  to  his  allegiance. 
It  makes  no  difference  here  whether  the  sovereignty  is 
lodged  in  an  emperor  or  in  a  president,  in  a  king  or  in  a 
congress ;  the  sovereignty  and  its  rights  and  prerogatives 
are  always  the  same.  In  the  case  before  us  the  Emperor 
represented  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  the  sovereign  state, 
and  had  therefore  the  right  to  reduce  Hungary  to  her  obe- 
dience,  and  consequently  the  right  to  invoke  the  aid,  if  he 
saw  proper,  of  Russia,  or  any  other  friendly  power,  in  doing 
it,  and  the  power  invoked  had  the  right,  if  it  saw  proper, 
to  grant  the  aid  solicited.  No  man  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  state ^  or  of  international  law, 
or  has  the  least  glimmering  of  common  sense,  can  deny 
this. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  no  nation,  unless  in  a  clear  case  of 
self-defence,  can  have  the  least  right  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  power  called  upon  from  granting  the  aid  invoked. 
Here  is  a  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  Those  of  our  statesmen  who  have  opposed 
Kossuth's  demand  for  intervention  against  intervention, 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  such  intervention  would 
be  impolitic,  and  contrary  to  our  interests  as  a  nation. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  we  would  oppose  it  on  higher 
grounds, —  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  r^ht  to  inter- 
vene in  the  case,  and  could  not  intervene  without  manifest 
injustice,  —  not,  indeed,  without  striking  a  direct  blow  at 
the  right  of  independent  nations  to  manage  their  own  do- 
mestic affairs  in  their  own  way.  We  retort  Kossuth's  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  upon  himself.  He  says,  nations 
have  the  right  to  modify  their  institutions,  and  to  adopt 
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such  ameliorations  and  sach  fonns  of  internal  government 
as  seem  to  them  good,  without  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers.  As  against  one  another,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  right  of  neighboring  nations  to  intervene  simply  in 
necessary  self-defence,  and  understanding  by  nations  inde- 
pendent nations,  we  accept  and  even  maintain  this  doc- 
trine. But  in  the  present  case  this  doctrine  applies  to 
Austria  and  Russia,  not  to  Hungary,  for  Hungary  was  not 
an  independent  nation,  was  not  in  herself  a  complete  state. 
She  could  introduce  no  reforms  or  alterations  incompatible 
with  her  indissoluble  union  with  and  subjection  to  the 
Austrian  state.  She  had  no  competency  to  declare  herself 
independent  of  the  empire ;  and  to  intervene  at  the  request 
of  the  empire  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so,  or  to  aid  in 
reducing  her  to  her  allegiance,  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an  independent 
state,  —  was  and  could  be  no  violation  of  the  law  of  non- 
intervention. But  to  have  intervened  to  prevent  Austria 
from  invoking  the  aid  of  Russia,  or  to  prevent  Russia  from 
granting  it,  would  have  been  a  direct  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  independent  states,  and  an  undeniable 
violation  of  the  law  of  non-intervention. 

What  Kossuth  is  soliciting  of  us  is  manifestly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  very  law  of  non-intervention  he  contends  for. 
He  wishes  us  to  unite  with  England  in  saying  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  that  if  Hungary  again  rebels,  —  for  Hungary 
is  not  now  in  a  state  of  rebellion  or  revolt,  —  and  declares 
her  independence,  Russia  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any 
part  in  the  contest,  and  if  she  presumes  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
counted  a  castis  belli.  But  this  would  be,  not  an  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  revolutionary  government  already  exist- 
ing de  factOj  but  an  intervention  to  encourage  a  province 
of  an  independent  state  to  rebel  and  organize  such  gov- 
ernment If  this  would  not  be  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  independent  states,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  would  be.  Li  any  point  of  view,  then,  from  which 
you  choose  to  consider  the  matter,  Kossuth's  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  condemns  him,  and  his  insisting  upon  it 
proves  that,  however  brilliant  a  rhetorician  he  may  be,  he 
is  but  an  indifferent  lawyer,  and  a  sorry  logician.  If  non- 
intervention is  the  law,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  and  have  no  right  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
either  Austria  or  Russia.    If  intervention  is  the  law,  or  the 
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right,  as  it  must  be  to  justify  us  in  intervening  at  all,  then 
the  alleged  intervention  of  Russia  is  justifiable,  for  she  has 
as  good  a  right  to  intervene  to  put  down  revolution  as  we 
have  to  intervene  to  sustain  revolution. 

But  we  deny  that  there  was  any  intervention,  in  the  legal 
or  political  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  case.  To  assist  a 
friendly  power,  at  its  request,  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  its 
states  is  not  intervention,  is  not  to  violate  the  law  of  non- 
intervention. The  intervention  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations  is  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  motu  pro- 
prio,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  or 
without  the  request  or  permission  of  its  sovereign.  /We 
have  for  this  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tionists of  the  age,  the  Abbate  Gioberti,  who  belongs  heart 
and  soul  to  Kossuth's  party,  and  is  as  innocent  of  all 
Catholic  faith  and  tendency  as  the  well-known  panthe- 
ist, Stallo,  who  recently  defended  Kossuth  at  Cincinnati. 
Whatever  Gioberti  may  have  once  been,  his  recent  work, 
Del  Rinnovamento  Civile  (T  Italiuj  proves  that  be  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  Catholic,  and  that  for  years  he  has 
been  a  thorough-going  revolutionist,  prepared  to  carry  his 
points  with  or  without  the  Pope,  with  or  without  the 
Church.  He  is  a  decided  liberal,  and  can  no  more  than 
the  fallen  Lamennais  be  regarded  as  a  Catholic  priest,  or 
as  a  Christian  believer.  He  must  therefore  be  good  au- 
thority for  Kossuth  and  his  friends.  Well,  Gioberti,  when 
accused  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  having  proposed,  as 
Sardinian  minister,  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany, 
replied,  "  I  ask.  Is  to  enter  any  foreign  state  whatever  with 
an  armed  force  always  intervention,  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  word  ?  I  answer,  if  this  entrance  is  by  the  request 
of  the  prince  and  people,  it  is  not  intervention ;  if  against 
the  will  of  the  prince  and  people,  it  is  intervention."  *  By 
people  in  this  connection  we  must  understand  the  people, 
not  of  a  particular  province,  but  of  the  state,  and  the  peo- 
ple also  in  a  political  sense,  speaking  through  its  legal 
organs,  not  the  mob  or  club.  Now  Russia  did  not  take 
part  in  the  contest  against  the  will,  but  at  the  request,  of 
the  prince  and  political  people  of  the  Austrian  state,  and 
therefore  neither  intervened  nor  asserted  the  right  to  in- 
tervene in  the  internal  affairs  of  independent  nations.    We 
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are,  as  onr  writings  have  sufficiently  shown,  no  special 
friends  of  Russia,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  conceal  the  fears 
with  which  we  see  the  advances  of  the  Russian  empire ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  be  just  at  all  times,  to  all  persons, 
and  to  all  states,  and  we  must  say,  that,  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  we  have  seen  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  aflfairs  of  any  of  the  western 
states  of  Europe,  in  the  sense  in  which  intervention  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  rarely  that  we  find 
on  the  throne  an  abler  or  a  more  equitable  prince,  aside 
from  his  schismatic  character,  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
If  he  were,  as  he  should  be,  in  communion  with  the  Church, 
we  should  have  no  fears  of  his  power  or  his  growing  in- 
fluence. All  things  considered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  name 
the  European  stat«  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  been  more  wisely  or  advantageously  governed  than 
Russia,  or  a  secular  prince  who  has  more  scrupulously  ob- 
served his  engagements,  and  respected  the  rights  of  his 
neighbors,  than  its  present  sovereign. 

There  having  been  no  political  intervention  in  the  case, 
and  no  assertion  of  the  right  of  intervention,  the  request 
of  Kossuth  for  our  government  to  intervene  against  inter- 
vention is  absurd.  The  fact  is,  all  the  intervention  there 
has  been,  has  been  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  revolution  in  Vienna  and  in  that  of  Hungary,  the 
organized  revolutionists  of  Europe  openly  and  avowedly 
intervened,  and  many  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  Magyar 
army  were  foreigners,  such  as  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  Guy- 
on.  Austria  had  to  resist,  not  only  her  own  Hungarian 
rebels,  but  armed  Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  and  perhaps  Americans,  aided  by  the  popular 
demonstrations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  the  second  place, 
the  English  government  and  our  own  openly  sympathized 
"with  the  Magyars,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  opening  diplo- 
matic relations  with  them.  There  was  no  lack  of  at  least 
indirect  intervention  against  Austria,  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  Russia,  had  she  chosen,  in  volunteering  her  assist- 
ance to  Austria,  and  in  entering  unsolicited  into  Hungary, 
in  the  interests  of  order  and  humanity,  with  an  armed 
force  adequate  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Little  does  it  become  either  the  British  government  or 
onr  own  to  complain  of  Russian  intervention.     The  Brit- 
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ish  government  has  not  ceased,  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Conti- 
nental states.  Blackwood^s  Magazine  for  February  last, 
speaking  of  Lord  Palmerston,  says  very  truly :  "  He  sup- 
ported openly,  so  far  as  he  could,  —  favored  covertly  when 
this  was  impossible,  —  the  cause  of  revolution  all  over  the 
world.  He  aided  by  the  fleets  of  England  the  establish- 
ment of  one  revolution  in  Belgium,  by  the  marines  and  vol- 
unteers another  in  Spain.  He  concluded  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  to  force  revolutionary  queens  upon  a  reluctant 
people  in  both  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  He  covertly 
aided  in  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  in  Italy,  —  openly  in 
supporting  the  insurgents  in  Sicily.  He  took  Russia  by 
the  beard  in  the  Dardanelles  on  account  of  the  Hunga- 
rian insurgents;  and  afterwards,  for  a  wretched  private 
dispute  at  Athens,  ranged  France  by  her  side,  —  all  but 
brought  on  a  war  with  France  by  the  bombardment  of 
Beyrout,  and  hostilities  against  Greece ;  and  irritated  Aus- 
tria past  forgiveness  by  the  open  sympathy  expressed  for 
the  Hungarian  insurgents."  *  And  in  the  discussion  in 
the  British  Parliament  growing  out  of  inquiries  as  to 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  avowed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  that  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been 
the  introduction  and  support  of  constitutional  government 
in  Continental  Europe.  As  for  our  own  government,  no 
man  can  deny  its  interference  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  feder- 
alism, its  open  declaration  that  it  would  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  in  that  now  dis- 
tracted republic,  or  its  unwarrantable  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  European  states  by  its  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionists,  by  resolutions  of  Congress,  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
official  messages  of  the  President.  England  has  been  con- 
stantly intriguing,  and  sometimes  openly  warring,  iiyt  the 
establishment  of  British  constitutionalism  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  we  have  become  a  nation  of  democratic  propa- 
gandists, openly,  and  even  through  our  government  pro- 
claiming all  non-popular  governments  illegal,  and  virtually 
all  crowned  heads  tyrants  and  usurpers,  against  whom  it  is 
lawful  for  their  subjects  to  conspire  when  they  will;  and 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
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Palmerston  contemplated  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
Europe,  which  is  beaded  by  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  Kos- 
suth, and  men  of  like  character.     Mn  Webster,  we  can 
believe,  intended  on  our  part  no  armed  intervention,  for  he 
seems  to  have  believed  that  the  presence  of  English  and 
American  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  united  dec- 
laration of  the  two  governments,  would  so  overawe  the 
sovereigns,  and  so  encourage  the  revolutionists,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary.     That  something  like  this  was 
in  contemplation  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  acts  and 
avowals  of  the  government,  and  the  lacrymose  tone  of  the 
honorable  Secretary's  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  instructing  him 
to  maintain  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Louis  Napoleon. 
Now,  if  we  have  a  right  to  intervene  for  the  spread  of 
democracy,  and  England  for  the  spread  of  constitutionalism, 
and  to  encourage  revolutions  for  one  or  the  other,  neither 
we  nor  England  can  deny  the  right  of  Russia  to  intervene 
in  opposition,  and  by  our  intervention  we  give  her  at  least 
a  very  plausible  pretext  for  doing  so.     The  silly  pretence 
that  the  Allied   Sovereigns   propose  to  intervene  against 
our  democracy  here  at  home,  is  unworthy  the  least  consid- 
eration, and  no  man  knows  it  better  than  our  present  Sec- 
retary of  State.    Mr.  Webster  pretends  that  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns, in  their  famous  Laybach  Circular,  assert  principles 
which  deny  the  legality  of  our  institutions ;  but  we  have, 
in  replying  to  his  letter  to  the  Austrian  Charg^  d' Affaires, 
proved  that  this  is  not  the  fact.     Mr.  Webster  is  a  great 
man.     We   have   never   denied  it;   we  have   heard   him 
advance  truly  conservative  doctrines,  and  develop  views 
which  proved  him  capable  of  being  a  statesman  of  the 
very  first  rank  ;  but  his  mind  is  comprehensive  rather  than 
acute,  stronger  in    grasping  certain   general   conclusions 
than  in  the  analysis  of  principles.     He  has  strong  sympa- 
thies and  strong  prejudices,  and  is  not  incapable  of  blun- 
ders which  would   be   unpardonable   in   a  smaller   man. 
He  read  the  Laybach   Circular  as  a  democrat,  not  as  a 
statesman  or  as  a  lawyer,  and  entirely  misapprehended  its 
character.     We  have  never  been  the  advocate  or  the  apol- 
ogist of  what  has  been  called  the  Holy  Alliance^  but  we 
prefer  it  to  the  unholy  alliance  of  the  revolutionists.     That 
alliance  was  rendered   necessary  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  FraiemUy^  the  "  Solidarilyj^  of  peoples,  proclaimed  and 
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acted  upon  by  the  French  Jacobins ;  but  in  no  document 
we  have  seen  has  it  ever  proclaimed  the  right  of  one  nation, 
of  its  own  motion,  to  intervene,  against  the  will  of  the  sover- 
eign authority,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  That  the 
alliance  was  intended  to  maintain  the  historical  rights  of 
nations  and  sovereigns  against  modern  revolutionism  is 
conceded ;  but  this  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster should  be  an  argument  in  its  favor,  not  against  it  So 
eminent  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
revolutions,  even  when  necessary,  are  a  terrible  calamity, 
and  that  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  all  countries,  if  we  ex- 
cept our  own,  they  have  uniformly  ended  in  destroying 
constitutional  freedom,  and  in  rendering  military  despotism 
more  or  less  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  the  movements  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
of  the  revolutions  produced  by  Marius  and  Sylla  in  Rome ; 
such  were  the  effects  of  the  old  French  revolution,  and 
such  throughout  Europe  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
Bed  Republican  revolutions  of  1848.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
no  tyrant,  is  no  enemy  of  popular  freedom,  but  he  has 
been  forced  either  to  leave  France  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  to 
rule  her  through  the  army.  His  constitution  is  not  liberal, 
is  not  democratic,  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
give  to  the  people  more  power  than  in  the  present  state  of 
opinion  is  compatible  in  France  with  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  state.  The  democratic  revolutions  and  revolu- 
tionary ideas  have  rendered  popular  freedom  impracticable 
in  every  European  state,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  every 
man  as  really  an  enemy  to  liberty  who  sympathizes  with 
them. 

For  ourselves,  to  return  to  Kossuth,  we  care  not  how 
much  he  is  feasted,  nor  how  much  money  he  may  induce 
silly  dupes  to  give  him.  In  himself  he  is  nothing  to  us 
but  a  simple  human  being,  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
leaving  off  his  trade  of  revolution,  and  settling  himself  down 
quietly  to  the  work  of  making  his  peace  with  Heaven. 
All  we  regret  is,  that  his  progress  amongst  us  keeps  alive 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  our  people  with  revolutionism, 
and  tends  to  foster  feelings  and  wishes  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  our  own  institutions.  No  people  is  secure 
that  runs  mad  after  revolutionism,  and  we  shall  not  feel 
that  our  institutions  are  safe  till  our  people  cease  to  sym* 
pathize  with  revolutionists.     We  have  no  solid  support  for 
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our  institutions  till  our  people  know  that  treason  is  a  crime 
against  the  state  and  a  sin  against  God,  and  that  every 
one  who  rebels  against  Jegal  authority,  and  conspires  by 
force  of  arms  to  overthrow  it,  is  a  traitor.  The  revolution- 
ists have  destroyed  liberty  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
they  have  involved  their  respective  countries  in  all  but 
complete  ruin,  and  here,  the  last  stronghold  of  political 
freedom,  they  will  do  the  same,  if  not  frowned  instantly 
down  by  our  people.  We  may  give  them  an  asylum,  for 
hospitality  is  a  virtue  that  we  would  have  our  nation  al- 
ways practise,  but  we  should  do  it  only  on  condition  of 
their  remaining  in  private  life,  and  scrupulously  abstaining 
in  word  and  deed  from  all  interference  in  politics,  foreign 
or  domestic.  It  will  not  answer  to  make  heroes  of  them, 
or  to  put  them  forward  as  our  teachers  and  leaders.  Let 
them  live  and  repent,  but  live  in  retirement,  without  honor 
or  notice,  as  they  deserve.  The  facts  detailed  by  our  au- 
thor in  his  account,  which  we  have  translated,  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Vienna,  fully  warrant  this  severe  judgment,  and 
admonish  us  to  look  upon  all  revolutionists,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  mankind. 
We  have  been  wrong  and  foolish  in  the  sympathy  we 
have  extended  to  them  ;  let  us  correct  our  error,  and  here- 
after show  that  we  are  capable  of  honoring  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  order. 


Art.  IV.  —  Le  Ver  Rongeur  des  SociUis  ModerneSy  ou  le 
Paganisme  dans  PEducation,  Par  l'Abb^  J.  Gaume. 
Bruxelles :  Goemaere.     1851.     12mo.     pp.  230. 

The  Abbd  Gaume,  Vicar-General  of  Nevers,  is  one  of 
the  more  estimable  of  the  present  Catholic  authors  in 
France.  He  is  not,  indeed,  remarkably  brilliant,  or  very 
profound ;  but  he  is  earnest,  and  in  all  his  writings  aims 
at  practical  results  of  the  highest  importance.  We  cannot 
but  applaud  the  motive  of  the  publication  before  us,  the 
end  sought  to  be  gained,  however  far  we  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  he  so 
clearly  points  out,  or  as  to  the  specific  means  of  remov- 
ing it. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  worm  which  is  de- 
vouring the  very  heart  of  modern  society  is  paganism. 
The  tendency  to  heathenism  is  in  our  fallen  nature  itself, 
and  there  is  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  does  not  more 
or  less  manifest  its  strength.  As  long  as  man  exists  on 
the  earth  he  will  in  greater  or  less  degree  manifest  this 
tendency,  and  the  Christian  will  have  in  himself  and  in  so- 
ciety to  continue  the  old  war  against  paganism.  That  in 
modern  Europe  the  tendency  has  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies been  unusually  strong,  and  that  there  has  been  in 
many  countries  a  decided  reaction  in  favor  of  the  pagan 
world  against  which  the  early  Christian  martyrs  so  heroi- 
cally struggled,  and  did  such  brave  battle,  we  have  on 
more  occasions  than  one  attempted  to  prove,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent to  every  intelligent  student  of  history.  Heathenism 
is  everywhere  rife,  and  modern  generations  grow  up  with 
heathen  notions  of  life,  accustomed  to  judge  men  and 
events  by  a  heathen  standard.  Professed  Christian  coun- 
tries have  lapsed  into  carnal  Judaism,  another  name  for 
heathenism,  and  look  only  for  a  temporal  prince  in  the 
Messiah,  and  worldly  advantage  or  prosperity  from  relig- 
ion. The  Church  is  tried,  not  by  its  spiritual  effects,  but 
by  its  assumed  bearing  on  the  temporal  civilization  of 
nations.  Even  the  people  of  Catholic  countries  are  more 
or  less  influenced  in  their  judgments  by  pagan  maxims. 
They  place,  for  instance,  a  much  higher  value  on  the  active 
than  the  contemplative  religious  orders,  and  extol  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  active  beneficence  and  the  relief 
of  bodily  wants  far  above  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
prayer.  The  heroic  devotion  of  the  old  monks  and  an- 
chorites of  the  desert  is  termed  by  many  a  sublime  folly. 
Ascetic  is  a  word  in  bad  odor,  and  if  used  will  hardly  be 
understood  in  a  good  sense.  Faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
unseen  world  is  weak,  and  all  thought  and  labor  devoted 
to  that  world,  or  not  attended  by  practical,  visible  results 
for  this  temporal  life,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
very  extensively  as  thrown  away.  So  far  gone  is  the  age, 
especially  among  Protestants,  where  we  see  its  real  char- 
acter, that  its  very  spiritualism  is  material.  We  listened 
some  time  since  to  an  oration  before  a  literary  society  by 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley.  He  beean  by  denouncing  the  ma- 
terialism and  utilitarianism  of  the  age  in  good  set  terms, 
and  with  some  truth  and  power,  and  ended  by  proposing  a 
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greater  attention  to  physical  education,  or  the  education  of 
the  body,  as  the  only  practicable  remedy ! 

That  the  uneasiness,  the  insubordination,  the  revolutions, 
and  the  terrible  social  as  well  as  spiritual  evils  which  af- 
flict modern  society,  grow  out  of  the  prevalence  of  pagan- 
ism, or  carnal  Judaism,  no  well-informed  Christian  can 
doubt,  and  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  enemy  to  our  virtue 
and  to  our  pieace,  whether  individual  or  social,  is  just  as 
certain.  That  it  is  necessary  to  see  this,  to  understand 
well  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  paganism  in  modern 
society,  and  the  means  of  banishing  it,  or  of  emancipating 
the  young  generation  from  its  thraldom,  the  Abb6  Gaume 
feels  deeply  and  sees  most  clearly,  and  so  far  we  sympa- 
thize entirely  with  what  he  writes.  "The  cause  of  this  pa- 
ganism in  modern  society  he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  heathen 
works  as  class-books  in  our  higher  schools,  and  the  remedy, 
he  contends,  is  to  abolish  those  works,  and  to  substitute 
text-books  written  by  Christian  authors  in  their  place. 

"  We  have  been,"  he  says,  "  much  occupied  of  late  years  with 
freedom  of  education.     This  freedom  has  been  energetically  and 
perseveringly  demanded,  both  as  a  necessity  and  as  a  right.     All 
honor  to  those  who  have  so  nobly   consecrated  their  talent  and 
their  courage  to  this  important  question  !     But  there  is  something 
still  more  important  than  freedom  of  education,  namely,  that  edu- 
cation be  Christian.     Freedom  is  the  means,  not  the  end,  and  if  we 
make  not  education  Christian,  freedom   of  education  will   serve 
only  to  multiply  the  poisoned  sources  whence  our  youth  may  drink 
in   death.     To  render  education  Christian  is  the  work  now  to  be 
done,  at  whatever  cost.     In  other  words,  we  must  substitute  Chris- 
tian for  pagan  education.     We  must  reconnect  the  chain  of  Catho- 
lic instruction,  manifestly,  fatally,  and  sacrilegiously  broken  through- 
out all  Europe  in  the  fiAeenth  century.     We  must  place  once  more 
by  the  cradle  of  the  infant  generations  the  pure  fountain  of  truth 
instead  of  the  poisonous  pool  of  error,  of  spirituality  instead  of  sen- 
suality, of  order  instead  of  disorder,  of  life  instead  of  death.     We 
must  inform  once  more  science,  literature,  art,  and  manners  with 
the  Catholic  principle,  if  we  would  cure  the  foul  diseases  which 
now  consume  them,  or  free  them  from  the  severe  bondage  under 
which  they  groan.     We  must  save  society,  if  it  can  yet  be  saved, 
or  at  least  prevent  all  flesh  from  perishing  in  the  frightful  deluge 
which  threatens  us.     We  must  in  this  way  second  the  manifest  de- 
signs of  Providence,  whether  in  tempering  as  steel  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  conflict  to  which  we  are 
rapidly  hastening,  or  in  preserving  to  religion  a  small  number  of 
faithful,  to  become  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  peace. 
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^^  Here  is  the  great  revolution  to  be  efiected, —  a  gigaotic  revolu- 
tion, before  which  the  individual  is  as  nothing.  It  will  be  resisted 
in  more  quarters  than  one  ;  it  will  stir  up  the  fiercest  opposition ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  be  ejected,  far  more  so  at  present  than  at  any 
former  period."  —  pp.  4,  5. 

All  this  is  very  well,  and  shows  that  the  author's  views  of 
the  main  question  are  sound  and  important.  We  will  let 
him  state  his  problem  in  his  own  way. 

**  In  order  to  render  the  truth  of  my  proposition  palpable,  I  will 
waive  all  abstract  reasonings,  all  metaphysical  theories,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  striking  facts. 

*^  1.  With  the  exception  of  some  acts  of  disobedience,  inevitable 
even  in  children  well  born  and  bred,  throughout  all  the  Middle 
Ages,  Europe  was  full  of  respect  and  submission  for  the  Church. 
Christian  in  her  faith,  in  her  laws,  her  institutions,  her  sciences, 
her  arts,  her  language,  society  tranquilly  developed  those  beautiful 
and  strong  proportions  which  made  her  every  day  more  like  Christ, 
the  divine  type  of  all  perfection. 

*^  2.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sovereign  power 
of  Catholicity  was  enfeebled.  The  former  union  of  religion  and 
society  was  broken.  The  paternal  voice  of  the  Roman  Pontifis, 
hitherto  so  venerated,  became  suspected  ;  the  majesty  of  their 
power  faded  into  a  shadow  ;  the  filial  submission  of  kings  and  peo- 
ple was  diminished ;  a  fatal  desire  of  independence  sprung  up  in 
the  heart  of  society  ;  —  every  thing  announced  a  rupture. 

^^  3.  Hardly  had  the  sixteenth  century  commenced,  when  from  the 
cell  of  a  German  monk  a  voice  was  raised,  the  powerful  organ  of  the 
evil  thoughts  which  ferment  in  the  soul,  which  exclaimed,  ^  O  ye  na- 
tions, separate  from  the  Catholic  Church,  fly  from  Babylon  ;  break 
the  bands  of  your  long  childhood  ;  ye  are  strong  and  enlightened 
enough  henceforth  to  guide  yourselves.*  This  voice  was  heard 
with  a  favor  which  astonishes  even  at  this  day.  In  a  large  part  of 
Europe  society  accused  its  mother  of  superstition  and  barbarism, 
abjured  her  doctrines,  despised  her  greatest  men,  burned  every 
thing  that  bore  the  marks  of  her  sacred  hand,  and  overthrew  or 
mutilated,  as  monuments  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  idolatry,  the 
temples  and  edifices  where  preceding  ages  had  sheltered  their 
feith  and  immortalized  their  learning  and  genius. 

^'  4.  This  incredible  rupture  with  the  Catholic  world  was  not  a 
passing  vertigo ;  it  still  continues.  Neither  sufferings,  nor  humilia- 
tions, nor  disappointments,  nor  catastrophies  and  calamities,  have 
been  able  to  bring  back  the  prodigal  to  the  maternal  bosom.  So 
far  from  it,  his  aversion  to  the  Church  is  only  continually  aug- 
menting ;  it  has  changed  into  hatred,  hatred  always  living  and 
acting ;  so  that  after  three  centuries  Europe  seems  able  to  do  only 
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three  things,  — -  hut  to  do  them  with  the  perfection  of  despair,  -— 
to  despoil,  enchain,  and  persecute  the  Church.  To-day,  having 
reached  the  paroxysm  of  passion,  the  old  daughter  of  Catholicity 
has  no  other  rallying-cry  than  those  horrible  words  repeated  by 
every  tongue  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ocean,  and  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Baltic :  Christianity  oppresses  us ;  we  will  not 
that  it  reign  over  us ;  take  it  away ;  its  very  sight  is  intolerable, 

^*  5.  During  all  the  time  of  this  aberration  the  Church  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  Before  as  after  it  she  is  one  and  the  same  ; 
equally  good,  wise,  and  devoted.  Before  the  sufferings  of  society 
she  has  remained  neither  idle  nor  silent.  Never,  perhaps,  has  her 
maternal  tenderness  displayed  more  universal  solicitude,  more 
indefatigable  zeal.  From  her  ever-fruitful  womb  there  issued  in 
the  fifteenth  century  thirty-five  religious  orders  or  congregations ; 
in  the  sixteenth,  fifty-two ;  in  the  seventeenth,  ninety.  All  these 
great  bodies,  acting  as  one  man,  rendered  her  action  unceasing  on 
the  family  and  society,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
From  St  Vincent  of  Ferrer  to  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  innumerable 
saints  astonished  the  world  by  their  heroic  virtues,  and  showed  to  the 
most  blind  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  incor- 
ruptible Spouse  of  the  Saint  of  saints,  the  Mother  of  all  men  truly 
great ;  —  Alnia  parens^  alma  virum. 

'^  On  their  part,  her  admirable  doctors,  from  Bellarmin  to  Bos- 
suet,  have  proved  that  she  is  ever  the  source  of  light  and  of  wis- 
dom. Continued  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  force  by  the  Popes  and 
Councils,  Catholic  instruction  has  long  since  reduced  to  powder 
both  the  Protestant  principle  and  the  vain  reasons  which  served  as 
a  pretext  for  the  rupture  with  the  Church,  as  well  as  those  they  in- 
vented for  continuing  it.  Neither  demonstrations,  nor  admonitions, 
nor  benefits,  nor  supplications,  nor  teara,  nor  efibrts  of  any  kind, 
have  been  able  to  touch  European  society,  or  to  renew  the  ancient 
alliance  of  the  daughter  with  the  mother. 

^*  From  these  facts,  which  no  one  will  dare  deny,  it  evidently 
results  that,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  there  has  been  a  new  ele- 
ment in  Europe,  an  element  more  or  an  element  less  than  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  this  element  forms  a  wall  of  separation  between 
Christianity  and  society. 

"  What  is  this  element  ?     Where  is  it  ?  "  —  pp.  7  -  9, 

This  is  the  problem.  The  author  contends  that  the  new 
element  in  society  is  paganism  in  education,  the  element 
less  is  Christianity  abstracted  from  education.  He  as- 
sumes  that  the  dinereuce  which  obviously  exists  between 
modern  society  and  society  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  due,  and 
dae  alone,  to  the  difference  between  the  system  of  educa- 
tion adopted  and  pursued  then,  and  that  adopted  and  pur- 
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sued  during  the  last  four  hundred  years.  Education,  be 
contends,  makes  the  man,  determines  not  only  his  intel- 
lectual, but  his  moral  character,  and  that  education,  too, 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  individual  during  the  period 
between  infancy  and  youth  or  adolescence.  "  The  life  of 
man,"  he  says,  "  is  divided  into  two  periods,  perfectly  dis- 
iincty  that  of  receiving  and  that  of  transmitting.  The  first 
period  includes  the  time  of  education,  that  is  to  say,  of  de- 
velopment, or  of  instruction ;  the  second,  the  rest  of  life  till 
death.  Not  having  being  in  and  of  himself,  man  receives 
all,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  no  less  than  in  the 
physical  order.  After  having  received,  he  transmits,  and 
he  can  transmit  only  what  he  has  received.  In  transmit- 
ting what  he  has  received,  he  creates  family  and  society 
after  his  own  image.  The  truth  or  falsehood,  the  good  or 
evil,  the  order  or  disorder,  realized  in  the  external  facts  of 
family  or  society,  are  only  the  reflex  and  product  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  the  good  or  evil,  the  order  or  disorder, 
which  reigns  in  the  interior  of  his  soul."  (pp.  10, 11.)  That 
is,  the  child  is  purely  passive,  and  ductile  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructor,  and  receives  the  form,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  the  instructor  gives  him.  The  original  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  the  child,  it  seems,  count  for  noth- 
ing, and  never  interpose  any  obstacles  which  defeat  the 
intention  of  the  instructor ! 

The  opinions  and  manners  of  parents,  the  author  main- 
tains, form  those  of  their  children,  and  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  uneducated  classes  are  formed  by  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  the  educated  classes.  The  opinions 
and  manners  of  the  educated  classes  are  formed  by  their 
literary  education.  This  education  is  principally  deter- 
mined by  the  books  whicfi  are  placed  in  the  hancls  of  the 
young  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  which  unite  child- 
hood to  adolescence  or  youth.  It  is  so  because  these  years 
decide  the  character  for  life,  because  these  books  are  the 
daily  food  of  the  young,  who  must  study  them  with  care, 
learn  them  by  heart,  and  thoroughly  master  them  both  as 
to  their  form  and  substance,  and  because  this  assiduous 
study  is  accompanied  with  explanations  and  commenta- 
ries designed  to  make  the  students  comprehend  the  sense 
of  these  books,  admire  their  style,  their  thoughts,  and  beau- 
ties of  every  sort,  —  to  exalt  the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  men  and  nations  whose  history  they 
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relate,  —  in  a  word,  to  present  the  authors  of  these  works 
as  the  unrivalled  kings  of  talent  and  genius.  Hence  all 
comes  from  education,  (p.  11.)  Having  assumed  this,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  us  at  length  his  solution  of  the 
problem.     We  let  him  speak  again  for  himself:  — 

^  For  a  long  time  a  founder  in  Florence  exercised  his  art  with 
wonderful  success.  The  secret  of  his  glory  was  in  preparing  the 
mould  into  which  he  melted  in  turn  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  One 
day  the  municipality  of  Florence  sent  him  an  order  for  the  statue  of 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  republic,  and  the  Archbishop  for  a  bass- 
relief  for  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  celebrated  Duomo.  The  glory 
of  his  country  and  the  love  of  his  religion  gave  the  artist  new 
ardor ;  under  this  double  inspiration  his  genius  conceived  a  master- 
piece. Unfortunately  he  had  only  the  mould  for  a  horse.  ^  It 
makes  little  difference,'  thought  he  to  himself,  M  will  combine  the 
metals  so  well  as  to  repair  this  inconvenience.'  In  fact,  the  gold 
and  silver,  scientifically  mixed,  are  poured  together  into  the  mould. 
They  are  expecting  a  hero  with  ancient  forms  :  the  artist  breaks 
the  mould  and  takes  from  it  —  a  horse ! 

^^*'Quanto  sbaglio  ! '  said  he ;  ^  but  1  perceive  my  mistake.  I  have 
not  used  my  metals  in  proper  proportions.'  He  immediately  sets 
to  work  again,  forms  a  new  combination,  and  makes  another 
mould  similar  to  the  former.  This  time  the  artist  works  for  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  awaiting  his  bass-relief.  The  mould  being 
opened,  he  found  —  a  horse  like  the  first.  '  This  is  unpardonable,' 
cried  the  artist,  striking  his  forehead.  ^  How  did  I  forget  that  gold 
and  silver  are  not  the  proper  metals  for  a  founder  ?  His  right 
metal  is  bronze.  With  that,  error  is  no  longer  possible.  1  am 
used  to  it,  and  it  is  used  to  me.  We  are  old  friends.'  And  he  pre- 
pared his  bronze  with  jealous  care,  repaired  his  mould,  which  he 
took  heed  not  to  change,  and  studied  deeply  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  When  be  had  resolved  them,  he  kindled  his  furnace, 
poured  the  metal  into  the  mould,  which  gave  —  a  superb  bronze 
horse.  Then  the  unfortunate  artist  fell  into  despair;  he  blamed 
every  thing  except  himself  for  his  misfortune,  and  died  without 
bein$;  able  to  understand  that,  to  change  the  form,  we  must  change 
the  mould. 

"Nations  of  Europe, you  are  the  Florentine  founder.  Since 
the  fifteenth  century  you  have  cast  your  children  in  a  pagan  mould, 
and  you  are  astonished  that  they  do  not  come  out  Christians ! 
Listen  to  your  history. 

^*  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  education  was  exclu- 
sively Christian.  Pagan  works  were  never  placed  as  classics  in 
the  hands  of  the  young.  They  were  read  only  at  an  age  when  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  imagination,  —  in  a  word,  the  soul, — cast  in  the 
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mould  of  Christianity,  had  received  ao  absolute  form  ;  when,  in  con- 
sequence, paganism  could  no  longer  do  any  thing  more  than  im* 
press  on  the  child  a  secondary  form,  without  at  all  influencing  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  being.  Christianity  was  then,  with  regard 
to  education,  what  the  substantial  meats  which  appease  the  hunger 
of  the  guests  are  in  our  feasts,  and  paganism  was  only  as  the 
kuicknacks  of  our  desserts. 

^^  What  was  the  consequence  ?  That  which  always  results 
from  education ;  that  is  to  say,  the  young  generations,  nourished 
from  the  cradle  with  Christianity,  penetrated  with  Christianity, 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge,  in  the  love,  in  the  admiration  of 
Christianity,  and  rendered  enthusiastic  of  its  glories  and  of  its 
works,  transmitted  to  society  what  they  had  received.  And  soci- 
ety was  Christian,  Christian  to  the  core.  And  this  Christian  so- 
ciety made  Europe  wonderful  for  its  greatness,  strength,  and  heroic 
virtue,  and  covered  it  over  with  monuments,  whose  inimitable  beau- 
ties form  but  the  least  part  of  their  glory. 

^^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fif\eenth  century  you  broke  the  Chris- 
tian mould  and  substituted  the  pagan,  and  cast  in  it  the  young  gen- 
eration. The  consequence  has  been  what  it  must  necessarily  be. 
Nourished  with  paganism,  educated  in  admiration  of  paganism, 
they  began  to  show  themselves  pagans  and  to  transmit  to  society 
what  they  had  received.  If,  at  the  first  casting,  they  were  not 
entirely  pagan,  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  Christianity,  which,  still 
dominant  in  the  family  and  society,  prevented  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete transformation. 

'^  Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  this  first  trial,  that  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  great  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  among  the  most 
ardent  disciples  of  classic  paganism ;  they  gloried  in  having  been 
cast  in  the  pagan  mould.  Every  day  they  plunged  into  it  anew, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  imitate  them,  and  making  of  their  new 
form  a  weapon  against  the  Church,  whose  language,  science,  and 
arts  they  began  to  accuse  of  barbarism.  The  danger  became  more 
and  more  serious  ;  religion  and  society  evidently  lost  ground.  Ed- 
ucators again  set  themselves  to  work,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  gen- 
eration, which,  being  thoroughly  Christian,  should  counterbalance 
the  disastrous  action  of  that  which  was  just  ceasing  to  be,  or  al- 
ready had  ceased  to  be  Christianity.  The  great  Catholic  reaction 
of  the  sixteenth  century  commenced.  Called  to  assist  in  it,  doctors 
the  most  experienced,  the  religious  orders  the  most  learned,  re- 
doubled their  activity.  The  ablest  of  these  great  bodies,  the  im- 
mortal Society  of  Jesus,  seemed  to  be  created  expressly  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Church  and  society  in  the  work  of  education.  It 
devoted  itself  to  it  without  reserve,  although  it  adopted,  like  its 
companions  in  arms,  the  pagan  mould.  Public  opinion  rendered 
this  necessary,  as  no  other  form  of  beauty  was  then  recognized. 
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*^  Id  fact,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  renctissance ;  it  was  par  excellence  the  age  of 
the  worship  of  classic  antiquity  in  literature  and  poetry,  —  the  age 
when  pagan  artists,  Hellenists,  and  humanists  abounded  throughout 
Europe,  —  whose  echoes  ceased  not  to  repeat  their  dithyrambics 
in  honor  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  colleges  of  the  Society 
covered  all  Europe.  Youths  without  number,  above  all,  those  be* 
longing  to  the  higher  classes,  pressed  around  the  chairs  of  the  illus- 
trious religious.  The  science,  virtue,  devotedness,  and  paternity 
of  the  masters,  the  orthodoxy  of  their  doctrine,  the  variety  and  dis- 
play of  the  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  their  houses,  seemed 
to  combine  to  revive  and  perpetuate  in  society  at  large,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  especially,  the  vigorous  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Benedictines,  Oratorians,  and  others  in  great  number,  rivalled 
the  Jesuits  in  science  and  zeal,  whilst  the  universities,  rich  in  pro- 
fessors distinguished  no  less  for  their  virtue  than  learning,  cooper- 
ated in  the  universal  restoration,  crowning  by  their  learned  lessons 
the  apparently  so  well  commenced  edifice  of  Catholic  instruction. 

^^  But  what  has  been  the  final  result  of  this  action  so  general  and 
so  well  combined  ?  The  same  with  that  of  the  Florentine  founder. 
They  cast  the  generations  in  the  pagan  mould,  and  they  obtained 
pagan  generations.  According  to  the  great  law  which  presides 
over  human  life,  these  generations  did  not  delay  to  transmit  what 
they  had  received,  and  paganism  inundated  Europe.  Alas!  his- 
tory, sad  history  says  it,  instead  of  being  reanimated,  the  Christian 
spirit  was  more  and  more  enfeebled,  especially  in  the  literary 
classes,  among  whom,  through  the  zeal  of  so  many  excellent  mas- 
ters, it  ought  to  have  revived  with  new  vigor.  All  the  world  knows 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  men  who  had  most  largely  participated  in  public 
instruction  were  the  least  Christian  both  in  manners  and  in  belief. 

*^  That  these  bitter  fruits,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  small 
number  of  the  less  poisonous,  have  been  produced  by  the  pagan 
tree  replanted  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  with  so  much 
care  for  the  nourishment  of  youth,  an  observation  of  another  sort 
fully  confirms.  On  the  one  hand,  the  women,  in  whose  educa- 
tion the  pagan  element  either  does  not  enter  at  all,  or  only  to  a 
feeble  extent,  have  constantly  shown  themselves  more  Christian 
than  the  men  ;  on  the  other,  the  lower  classes,  preserved  from  the 
same  scourge,  remained  loyal  to  the  old  faith,  and  have  ended  by 
becoming  hostile  to  religion  only  under  the  influence  of  the  classes 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

**  Pounder  of  Florence  !  neither  your  art  nor  your  intention  can 
change  the  nature  of  things.  As  long  as  you  cast  your  metals  in 
the  mould  of  a  horse,  you  will  have  a  horse.  Nations  of  Europe  I 
as  long  as  you  cast  youth  in  the  mould  of  paganism,  you  will  have 
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pagan  generations.  Neither  your  laws  or  education,  however  lib- 
eral they  may  be,  nor  the  talent  of  your  professors,  nor  your  inten- 
tions, will  ever  change  any  thing.  To  think  the  contrary  is  an  er- 
ror. This  error  you  have  committed,  and  every  day  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  This  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  your  heart.  This  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  By  the  fearful  consequences  with 
which  it  now  threatens  the  European  world,  the  error  which  we 
have  just  described  has  become  so  evident,  that  men  the  least 
suspected  of  partiality  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  noticing  iL 
Under  pain  of  an  inevitable,  and  perhaps  even  fatal  catastrophe, 
they  conjure  society  to  change  its  system. 

**  Let  it  suffice  to  cite  the  words,  so  full  of  good  sense,  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  law  on 
instruction. 

*'*•  ^  Since  the  commencement  of  this  debate,*  says  he, '  the  Uni- 
versity and  Clergy  have  thrown  back  accusations  on  each  other. 
You  pervert  them  with  your  philosophic  rationalism,  say  the  Cler- 
gy. You  brutalize  them  with  your  religious  dogmatism,  replies 
the  University.  Conciliators  come  up  and  say.  Religion  and  phi- 
losophy are  sisters.  We  have  fused  together  free  inquiry  and  au- 
thority. University  and  Clergy,  you  have  had  the  monopoly  each 
in  your  turn  ;  divide  it,  and  let  this  end. 

'^  ^  We  have  heard  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Langres  thus  address 
the  University  :  ^^  It  was  you  that  produced  the  Socialist  generation 
of  1848  !  *'  And  M.  Cremieux  hastened  to  retort,  ^^  It  was  you  that 
brought  up  the  revolutionary  generation  of  1793 !  '*''  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  allegations,  what  must  we  conclude  from  them  ? 
That  the  two  methods  of  education  have  both  been  fatal,  not  in  that 
which  constitutes  the  difference  between  them,  but  in  that  which  is 
common  to  them  both.  Yes,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  in 
the  two  methods  a  common  point,  which  is  the  abuse  of  classical 
studies,  and  it  is  thence  that  they  have  perverted  the  judgment  and 
morality  of  the  country.  They  difTer  in  this,  that  one  makes  the 
religious  element,  the  other  the  philosophical,  to  predominate  ;  but 
these  elements,  far  from  having  caused  this  evil,  with  which  they 
have  been  reproached,  have,  on  the  contrary,  attenuated  it  We 
owe  it  to  them  that  we  are  not  so  barbarous  as  the  barbarians, 
constantly  proposed  by  Latinism  for  our  imitation. 

^*  ^  Permit  me  a  supposition  which,  though  somewhat  forced,  will 
explain  my  thought.  I  will  suppose,  then,  that  there  exists  some- 
where, among  the  antipodes,  a  nation,  which,  hating  and  despising 
labor,  has  placed  all  its  means  of  existence  in  slavery  and  the  sue- 
cessive  pillage  of  all  their  neighbors.  This  nation  has  created  for 
itself  a  political  system,  a  morality,  a  religion,  a  public  opinion  coo- 
formable  to  the  brutal  principle  it  adopts,  and  which  preserve  and 
develop  it.     France  having  given  the  Clergy  the  monopoly  of  edu- 
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cation,  they  see  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  send  all  the  French 
youth  to  this  people,  to  live  its  life,  to  be  inspired  with  its  senii- 
ments,  to  be  transported  with  its  enthusiasms,  and  to  breathe  its 
ideas  as  air,  only  they  take  care  that  each  scholar  shall  depart 
fortified  with  a  little  volume  called  the  Gospel,  These  generations 
thus  brought  up  return  to  their  country,  a  revolution  breaks  out, 
and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  part  they  will  play. 

'^  *'  Seeing  this,  the  state  takes  the  monopoly  of  education  from  the 
Clergy  and  gives  it  to  the  University.  The  University,  faithful  to 
tradition,  sends  also  the  youth  to  the  antipodes,  among  that  pillaging 
and  slave-holding  nation,  after  providing  them  with  a  little  book 
called  Philosophy.  Five  or  six  generations  thus  brought  up  have 
scarcely  returned  to  their  native  soil,  when  another  revolution 
breaks  out.  Formed  in  the  same  school  as  their  predecessors, 
they  show  themselves  their  worthy  rivals.  Then  comes  a  war 
between  the  monopolizers.  It  is  your  book  that  has  done  all  the 
evil,  say  the  Clergy.     It  is  yours,  retorts  the  University. 

^^  *•  No,  gentlemen,  your  books  count  for  nothing  in  all  this.  That 
which  does  the  evil  is  the  strange  idea,  conceived  and  executed  by 
you  both,  of  sending  the  French  youth,  destined  to  labor,  to  peace, 
and  to  liberty,  to  impregnate  and  saturate  themselves  with  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  a  nation  of  brigands  and  slaves.  1  affirm 
it,  —  the  subversive  doctrines  to  which  have  been  given  the  name  of 
Socialism  or  Communism  are  the  fruit  of  our  classical  education, 
whether  distributed  by  the  Clergy  or  the  University.  I  add,  that 
the  baccalaureate  will  impose  by  force  classical  education,  even  on 
those  schools  which  pretend  to  be  free,  and  which,  they  say,  ought 
to  hold  from  the  law.'  "  —  pp.  15-20. 

The  question  opened  by  the  author  is  a  grave  question, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  exciting  no  little  contro- 
versy among  Catholics  in  France.  Respectable  names  are 
found  on  both  sides.  The  Abb6  Gaume  appears  to  be 
sustained  by  Cardinal  Gousset,  whose  name  has  deservedly 
great  weight,  and  also  by  Count  Montalembert,  dear  to 
every  Catholic,  for  his  chivalric  defence  of  Catholic  princi- 
ples, and  his  steady  devotion  to  Catholic  interests,  but  who 
perhaps  is  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  are  ourselves  incompetent  to  mingle 
in  the  debate.  Prior  to  our  conversion,  and  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after,  we  entertained  to  their  full  extent 
the  views  defended  by  the  Abb6  Gaume.  Maturer  reflec- 
tion, and  something  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature  which  is  obtained  only  by 
the  effort  to  live  the  Catholic  life,  have  led  us  to  regard 
those  views  as  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  to  the  convic- 
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tion  that  the  disuse  in  oar  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man classics  as  text-books  would  of  itself  have  compara- 
tively little  effect  in  banishing  paganism  from  society. 

We  do  not  question  the  faith  or  the  piety  of  our  author, 
but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  as  a  CathoUc  to  believe 
that  a  system  of  education  has  been  adopted  and  pursued 
for  four  hundred  years  by  the  most  illustrious  religious 
orders  and  congregations,  the  most  able  and  learned  doc- 
tors, and  the  greatest  and  most  heroic  saints,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Church,  and  at  least  with  her  tacit  ap- 
proval, which  is  directly  fitted  to  paganize  society.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  could  hardly  say  so  without  impeach- 
ing either  the  vigilance  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
herself.  Education  is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church,  and  to  suppose  that  she  has 
fallen  into  a  grave  mistake  on  the  subject,  or  has  utterly 
failed  in  her  judgment  of  what  is  essentially  a  Christian 
education,  or  what  is  essentially  repugnant  to  it,  is  in  our 
judgment  more  than  we  can  do  compatibly  with  our 
Catholic  faith.  To  do  so  would  be  only  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  Savonarola,  who  has  not  yet  been  cleared  of 
error  and  proved  to  have  been  a  good  Catholic.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  that 
heathen  text-books  should  be  used  in  our  schools,  or  that 
educators  are  not  free  to  disuse  them,  or  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  or  indeed  that  it 
is  even  necessary,  to  discontinue  their  use ;  but  we  do 
doubt  our  right  to  contend  that  their  use  has  been  in- 
compatible with  Christian  education,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  paganism  in  modern  society.  The  Abb4 
Gaume  is  free  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  and  that 
under  existing  circumstances  it  is  necessary,  to  banish  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  classics  from  our  schools;  but  not, 
in  our  judgment,  that  the  paganism  of  modern  society  has 
resulted  from  their  use,  and  that  in  suffering  them  to  be 
used  the  Church  has  acted  as  unwisely  as  the  artist  who, 
wishing  to  cast  a  hero,  poured  his  molten  metal  into  the 
mould  of  a  horse. 

We  do  not  believe,  moreover,  with  the  Abb6  Gaume, 
that  education  is  all-powerful,  and  that  the  child  is  as  duc- 
tile as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  educator.  Never  is  the 
child  purely  passive,  ready  to  receive  any  form  you  may 
choose  to  give  it.     This  is  the  error  of  Robert  Owen,  and 
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of  the  Socialists  and  Coramunists  generally.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  all  those  who  are  at  war  with  society  as  it  is, 
and  who  ascribe  the  depravities  of  individaal  character 
to  the  depravities  of  the  social  state  in  which  character  is 
formed.  No  child  is  purely  passive  in  the  formation  of  its 
character.  The  soul  is  essentially  active,  and  it  acts  in 
receiving  as  well  as  in  transmitting.  Do  your  best,  you 
cannot  cast  all  children  in  the  same  mould,  and  turn  them 
out  good  Christians.  Some  children,  in  spite  of  the  most 
adverse  influences,  nay,  it  would  sometimes  seem,  in  con- 
sequence of  adverse  influences,  grow  up  firm,  loyal,  devout 
Christians,  whose  life  is  most  edifying  to  study.  Others, 
brought  up  in  the  most  careful  manner,  piously  educated, 
and  kept  for  years  in  ignorance  of  evil,  wilt  down  before 
the  first  temptation,  and  end  in  being  thorough  reprobates. 
Education  is  the  ordinary  means  under  Divine  Providence 
of  forming  Christian  character,  but  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
often  fails  utterly  of  its  end,  even  when  no  objection  can 
be  brought  agamst  the  quality  of  the  education  furnished, 
or  against  those  who  furnish  it  The  same  regimen  will 
not  produce  the  same  efiects  in  all.  Even  the  blessed 
Apostles  were  an  odor  of  life  to  some,  and  an  odor  of  death 
to  others.  In  the  same  family,  in  the  same  school,  you 
find  some  turn  out  all  you  could  wish,  and  others  turning 
out  the  reverse.  Always  must  you  make  allowance  for 
innate  difierences  of  disposition,  and  for  the  free  will  of 
children. 

There  is  in  the  author's  doctrine  on  education  a  latent 
Pelagianism,  and  an  assumption  of  the  innate  goodness  or 
perfectibility  of  human  nature.  Education,  as  he  treats  it, 
is  merely  a  human  means  of  forming  character,  and  he, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  reasons  on  the  supposition  that 
human  nature  has  the  capability  by  development  and  cul- 
tivation of  being  elevated  to  the  Christian  order.  There 
is  in  this  a  forgetfulness  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
by  the  Fall,  and  of  the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  them.  Christianity  in  all  its  parts  lies  in  the 
supernatural  order,  and  neither  Christian  belief  nor  Chris- 
tian character  is  possible  by  any  conceivable  culture  which 
is  merely  human.  We  are  not  born  Christians,  but  in- 
fidels and  heathen.  Nor  are  we  born  with  the  seeds  or 
germs  of  Christianity  in  our  soul,  either  as  to  faith  or  as 
to  character,  and  they  are  implanted  in  us  only  by  re- 
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generation.  The  seeds  or  germs  with  which  we  are  born 
are  the  seeds  or  germs  of  paganism,  and  the  more  full 
and  thorough  the  cultivation  of  our  nature,  the  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  pagans  do  we  become.  Hence  it  is 
that  no  education,  no  training,  however  wise  or  judicious, 
orthodox  or  pious,  can  infallibly  insure  Christian  faith  and 
character ;  for  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh  we  have 
within  us  the  seeds  or  germs  of  heathenism,  ready  at  all 
times  to  spring  up,  and  which  can  be  prevented  from  de- 
velopment only  by  the  grace  of  Christ 

The  author,  it  seems  to  us,  mistakes  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  The  Middle  Ages,  he  tells  us,  were  thoroughly 
Christian,  and  were  so  because  education  was  Christian. 
Would  it  not  be  truer  to  say,  that  education  was  then  Chris- 
tian because  society  itself  was  Christian  ?  If  education  was 
then  Christian,  whence  came,  if  the  character  of  a  genera- 
tion is  determined  by  it,  the  generation  which  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  broke  the  Christian  mould  and  introduced 
the  pagan  ?  The  generation  which  broke  with  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  sought  to  revive  Greece  and  Rome,  must 
have  been  formed  under  a  Christian  system  of  education, 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  author,  could  transmit  only 
the  Christian  family  and  society.  How,  then,  did  it  be- 
come so  paganized  as  to  substitute  the  pagan  mould  for 
the  Christian  ?  Certainly  the  generation  that  changed  the 
mould  had  already  become  paganized,  and  paganized,  if 
the  author  is  to  be  believed,  under  a  system  of  thoroughly 
Christian  education.  How,  if  by  education  you  can  al- 
ways determine  the  character  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
through  it  of  society,  did  that  generation  become  so  pa- 
ganized ?  That  generation  had  not  been  cast  in  the  pagan 
mould,  yet  it  had  become  pagan.  How,  with  this  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face,  can  the  author  assert  the  infalli- 
bility of  education  ?  or  that,  if  the  mould  was  changed, 
the  change  was  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of  the  pagan- 
ism of  modem  society?  It  strikes  us,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  there  is  paganism  in 
education  because  society  itself  is  pagan,  than  that  soci- 
ety is  pagan  because  there  is  paganism  in  education. 

Finally,  so  long  as  paganism  prevails  in  society,  the 
mere  exclusion  of  pagan  class-books  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  banish  paganism  even  from  education.  The 
education  which  forms  character  is  given  far  less  in  schools 
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and  colleges  than  in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  far  less 
by  the  text^books  studied  than  by  the  personal  character 
of  school-mates,  and  of  teachers  and  professors.  The  pa- 
gan books  usually  read  in  Catholic  colleges  have  very  little 
influence  on  the  young,  and  the  evil  influence  they  are 
likely  to  produce  is  after  the  student  has  left  college  rather 
than  before,  and  therefore  at  an  age  when,  according  to  the 
author,  the  character  is  already  decisively  formed.  We  can 
see  no  great  harm  a  good*conditioned  boy,  at  the  age  when 
they  are  usually  studied  in  Catholic  colleges,  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
abating  a  few  dirty  passages,  Virgil's  iSneid,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, and  Sallust's  Histories,  or  from  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia 
and  Anabasis,  Homer's  Iliad,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Greek  tragedies,  read,  as  they  are,  not  for  their  principles 
or  doctrines,  but  for  their  language  and  the  beauty  of  their 
form.  If  the  tone  of  society,  of  the  college,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors be  thoroughly  Catholic,  the  pupils  will  imbibe  very 
few  false  notions  from  these  books.  The  injury  that  is 
done  by  classical  literature,  we  think,  is  done  chiefly  at  a 
later  age,  when  read  for  its  principles,  or  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  learned  leisure,  or  at  least  where  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  family  and  society  are  pagan. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  classics  have  amid  prevailing 
heathenism  some  slight  influence  in  exaggerating  the  evil, 
but  in  general  our  age  is  so  much  more  heathen  than  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  study  of  them  not  unfrequently 
has  even  a  corrective  tendency.  Moreover,  we  know  that 
.  some  of  the  most  pious  doctors  and  greatest  saints  of  the 
Church  have  been  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek  through 
the  medium  of  these  books.  The  author  tells  us  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  the  classics,  and 
we  would  ask  him  what  age  has  been  more  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  canonized  saints  ?  The 
seventeenth  century,  again,  was  a  century  of  powerful  re- 
action against  Protestantism,  and  it  too,  in  France  and 
Spain  especially,  was  eminently  distinguished  by  piety, 
zeal,  and  sanctity.  Yet  it  was  precisely  in  these  two  centu- 
ries that  the  system  of  education  the  author  condemns  was 
in  its  greatest  vigor,  and  the  most  generally  adopted.  If 
-we  come  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  society 
fall  off  in  its  classical  studies  almost  as  much  as  in  its 
faith  and  piety.  Experience  is  far  from  warranting  the 
9Aveeping  censures  of  the  excellent  Abb^  Gaume. 
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It  is  trae  that  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  centnry 
found  themselves  pretty  generally  acting  on  heathen  max- 
ims, and  applauding  the  heathen  spirit  You  say  the  gen- 
eration which  prepared  and  effected  the  old  French  revo- 
lution was  educated  in  schools  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy.  Be  it  so.  So  was  the  generation  that 
prepared  and  effected  the  rupture  of  society  with  the 
Church  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  fact  that  the  modern  system  did  not  prevent 
men  from  becoming  infidels  and  incendiaries  is  no  more  an 
argument  against  it,  than  the  fact  that  the  former  system  did 
not  prevent  them  from  becoming  heretics  and  revolutionists 
is  an  argument  against  that  system  which  you  approve  and 
would  revive.  You  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  system 
of  education  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  save  so- 
ciety from  the  Protestant  rebellion,  every  whit  as  violent 
and  as  wicked  as  the  Jacobinical  revolution  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century ;  but  you  do  not  regard  that  fact  as  a  con- 
demnation of  it.  You  seek  the  causes  of  its  failure  in 
something  else  than  its  supposed  defects  as  a  system.  Why 
not  be  equally  liberal  and  just  to  the  modern  system? 
Why  make  the  Jesuits  more  responsible  for  the  paganism 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  than  the  medi- 
eval educators  for  the  paganism  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  ?  The  argument,  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc,  is  not  always  valid,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  counting 
it  more  valid  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  fifteenth. 

Scandals  must  come,  heresies  must  come,  the  love  of 
many  at  times  will  wax  cold,  and  large  masses  will  detach 
themselves  from  the  Church.  It  has  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  be  so  to  the  end.  It  is  bad  logic  to 
attribute  such  things,  when  they  come,  to  the  wrong  sys- 
tem or  mistaken  policy  pursued  by  the  Church,  and  by  no 
means  wise  forthwith  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  sys- 
tem. No  foresight,  no  prudence,  no  policy,  however  wise 
or  judicious,  could  have  prevented  them.  The  fault  is  not 
in  those  who  labor  to  prevent  them,  and  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Church,  but  in  those  who  break  away  and  rush 
headlong  into  the  mad  career  of  heresy,  infidelity,  and  im- 
morality. The  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  labored  assiduously  in 
the  education  of  youth,  and  yet  many  came  out  of  their 
schools  infidels,  real  gentiles.     There  is  no  denying  it,  but 
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the  fault  cannot  be  charged  to  the  system  they  pursued, 
for  they  had  previously  pursued  the  same  system  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  without  any  such 
results. 

We  are  not  as  well  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  M.  Bastiat, 
cited  by  the  Abb6  Graume,  as  we  should  like  to  be.  They 
strike  us  as  being  neither  logical  nor  true.  He  represents  the 
state  as  taking  the  control  of  education  from  the  clergy  and 
giving  it  to  the  university,  because  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  had  prepared  actors  for  the  revolution  of  1793. 
This  is  historically  incorrect  It  was  done  solely  because 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  adverse  to  that  revolution, 
and  because  the  state  wished  to  have  its  children  educated 
for  this  world,  and  not  for  heaven.  The  parity  he  seeks 
to  establish  between  the  clergy  and  the  university  does 
not  exist,  and  to  maintain  it  is  unjust  to  the  clergy.  Nei- 
ther they  nor  their  system  prepared  Europe  for  revolution, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  prepared  in  spite  of  both.  We  are 
not  edified  by  the  Catholic  priest  who  cites  with  approba- 
tion an  author  who  places  the  infidel  University  of  France 
on  a  par  with  the  French  Clergy,  and  represents  both  as 
equally  contributing  to  paganize  society.  The  world  to  a 
great  extent  has  relapsed  into  paganism  in  spite  of  the 
clergy,  who  have  always  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  it  is 
not  in  these  times,  when  we  have  to  struggle  as  for  life  and 
death  to  prevent  paganism  from  entirely  swallowing  up 
Christian  civilization,  that  we  can  afford  to  bring  accusa- 
tions against  them,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  evils 
-which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  It  was  they  who,  aided 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  under  Grod  first  rescued  the 
world  from  paganism,  and  it  is  only  they,  aided  by  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  who  can  a  second  time  rescue  us. 
Let  us  not  be  so  mad,  then,  as  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  on 
which  we  must  lean  for  guidance  and  support 

AH  these  theorizings  as  to  the  causes  of  past  calamities, 
and  all  tliese  specifics  for  the  cure  of  prevailing  evils,  are 
always  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  They  all  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  these  calamities  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  that  these  evils  may  be  removed,  by  human 
foresight,  wisdom,  and  strength ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their 
authors  soon  forget  the  supernatural  agency  of  Heaven, 
become  proud  in  their  own  conceit,  impatient  of  instruct 
tion,  and,  like  Savonarola,  like  the  ill-fated  Lamennais,  like 
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the  brilliant  Abbate  Gioberti,  end  in  losing  their  faith  and 
their  virtue,  and  in  calling  down  the  anathemas  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  good  men.  Providence  has  given  us 
our  work,  he  has  placed  instruments  in  our  hands,  and  bid 
us  use  them,  but  to  give  or  to  withhold  success  he  has 
reserved  to  himself.  To  succeed  or  not  to  succeed  does 
not  depend  on  his  ministers.  When  they  succeed  the  glory 
belongs  to  him,  and  when  they  fail  it  is  not  for  us  to 
blame  them.  If  they  are  faithful  in  the  work  he  gives 
them  to  do,  they  will  receive  their  reward  in  heaven  ;  and 
the  ill  success  of  their  labors,  if  ill  success  attend  them, 
must  be  explained  by  his  plans,  inscrutable  to  us,  and  into 
which  we  are  not  to  pry. 

What  were  the  proximate  causes  of  the  pagan  reaction 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  of  the  new  outbreak  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  eighteenth,  we  do  not  know.  We  have  no  the- 
ory to  explain  the  presence  of  either  at  the  precise  time  it 
appeared,  or  to  tell  why  either  might  not  have  just  as  well 
appeared  a  century  earlier,  or  a  century  later.  All  we 
know  is,  that  there  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  powerful 
pagan  reaction,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  move- 
ment and  revolt,  and  that  there  is  now  in  society  a  widely 
prevalent  heathenism,  affecting  Catholic  countries  in  some 
degree  as  well  as  Protestant  countries,  and  to  which  is  to 
be  ascribed  our  modern  Jacobinical  revolutions  and  social- 
istic movements.  At  either  epoch  the  real  origin  and 
cause  of  the  heathenism  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  this  or  that 
erroneous  policy,  in  this  or  that  system  of  social  organi- 
zation, or  in  this  or  that  system  of  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, but  in  our  fallen  and  corrupt  nature.  Every  man  in 
his  fallen  state  is  naturally  a  heathen,  and  the  paganism 
which  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  obtains  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  natural  expression  of  what  every 
one  of  us  without  grace  is  in  himself.  By  whatever  causes 
faith  is  weakened,  and  men  are  led  to  neglect  the  means 
of  grace,  heathenism  is  promoted.  What  these  particular 
causes  are,  and  why  they  operate  at  one  time  more  thaa 
at  another,  in  one  country  more  than  in  another,  is  just  aa 
difficult  for  us  to  explain,  as  why,  of  two  friends  having 
equal  opportunity,  one  shall  be  converted  and  the  other 
shall  remain  an  infidel ;  why,  of  two  women  grinding  at 
the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left  We  know 
that  it  is  so,  but  why  it  is  so  we  do  not  know. 
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The  Middle  Ages  were  not  as  completely  Christian  as 
many  modern  romanticists  dream,  but  their  errors  and  de- 
fects were  not  in  general  etrors  and  defects  of  faith.     They 
transgressed  the  law  of  God  through  pride  or  passion,  but 
they  did  not  erect  transgression  into  a  principle,  and,  like 
modem  times,  invent  theories  to  justify  it.     Consequently, 
you  had  in  general  only  to  touch  the  conscience  to  bring 
the  sinner  to  the  confessional.     Education  could  then  be 
Christian,  for  society  was  Christian,  —  as  to  faith  in  all,  as 
to  practice  in  many,  and  especially  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  instruction  of  the  young.    This  Christian  education  no 
doubt  tended  to  preserve  Christianity  in  the  family  and  in 
society,  and  to  check  the  manifestation  of  the  heathen  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature.     But  the  education  was  Christian 
because  society  was  Christian,  and  only  in  a  weaker  sense 
was  society  Christian  because  education  was  Christian. 
After  the  rupture,  society,  which  in  fact  never  was  and 
never  will  be  thoroughly  Christian,  but  only  relatively  so, 
became  heathen  in  its  principles  and  theories,  and  educa- 
tion, though  it  remained  Christian  in  scho<d,  became  to 
some  extent  pagan  out  of  school,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
pagan  tendencies  of  human  nature  itself,  and  the  pagan 
influences  of  society.      It  is  far  less  what  is  studied  in 
school  that  makes  our  youth  grow  up  pagans,  than  the 
influences  of  pagan  society  out  of  school     Yet  these  in- 
fluences acting  on  the  schools  may  have  made  them  less 
Christian  than  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they 
again  may  have  reacted  on  society  and   augmented  its 
heathenism.     But  except  where  the  state  has  restricted  or 
denied  the  liberty  of  education,  and  banished,  as  in  France 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  religion  from  the  schools,  we  do 
not  believe  this  has  been  to  any  great  extent  the  case  in 
Catholic   countries,  though   it  undoubtedly  has  been  in 
Protestant  countries.     However,  heathenism  is  now  preva- 
lent in  society,  and  it  is  not  by  education  alone  nor  chiefly 
that  we  can  expel  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  so  long  as 
society  remains  heathen,  whatever  your  schools,  you  can- 
not withdraw  your  children  from  heathen  influences. 

We  are  undoubtedly  to  make  constant  and  deadly  war 
on  the  heathenism  of  the  age.  In  prosecuting  this  war  it 
inay  be  found  necessary  to  place  the  same  interdict  on  the 
literary  remains  of  pagan  antiquity  that  the  Church  al- 
vrays  places  upon  the  literary  productions  of  contemporary 
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heretics,  because  the  prevalence  of  paganism  may  have 
made  them  in  some  sense  the  works  of  contemporaries. 
Whether  this  will  be  so  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  and 
happily  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  since  we  are  not  in 
holy  orders,  and  the  care  of  all  the   churches  does  not 
devolve  on  reviewers.     This  is  a  matter  for  the  decision 
of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us.     Some 
whose  opinions  we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  do  respect, 
appear  to  think  it  is  necessary  to   exclude  the   classics 
from  the  studies  of  the  young.     Others,  equally  deserving 
our  respect,  think  it  is  not,  and  till  the  proper  authority 
decides,  we  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject     All  we  ven- 
ture to  say  is,  that  in  our  judgment  the  banishing  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  text-books  usaally  studied  by  our  youth 
will  of  itself  do  little  towards  checking  the  evil  complained 
of.     It  will  cut  off  only  a  feeble  rill,  while  it  leaves  the 
main  torrent  to  pour  in  the  poisonous  floods  of  heathenism. 
We  have,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  no  faith  in  spe- 
cifics, no  confidence  in  the  man  who  proposes  to  cure  all 
ills  with  a  *'  Morrison's  pill."     All  the  evils  of  society,  how- 
ever wide  they  may  spread  out  their  branches,  spring  from 
one  and  the  same  root,  and  are  really  destxoyed  only  as 
you  cut  off  that  root  itself,  and  deprive  them  of  the  sap  by 
which  they  live.     This  root  is  our  own  corrupt  nature,  and 
nothing  is  really  remedial,  or  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
palliative  which  instead  of  curing  is  pretty  sure  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  that  does  not  heal  this  nature  itsdf,  or 
enable  us  to  keep  its  evil  affections  in  subjection  to  the 
law  of  God.     Instruction  alone  will  not  do  this,  for  few  of 
us  do  as  well  as  we  know,  and  a  man  may  know  perfectly 
well  his  duty,  and  entirely  neglect  it.     Nothing  will  do  it 
but  God's  grace,  and  our  sole  instruments  are  the  means  of 
grace.     In  other  words,  we  must  not  rely  on  ourselves,  or 
hope  by  human  means,  by  any  humanly  devised  schemes, 
however  promising  they  may  appear  to  our  wisdom,  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  heathenism,  and  restore  society  to 
Christian  life.    It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  raise  the  dead, 
to  rekindle  the  vital  spark  that  is  extinct.     We  must  rely 
on  God,  and  feel  that  the  work  is  his,  and  his  alone.    By- 
pious  submission,  and  devout  and  continued  prayer  to  him 
to  have  mercy  on  mankind,  we  may  cooperate  with  him  in 
its  performance,  and  rest  assured  that  in  his  own  way  and 
time  it  will  be  done. 
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Some  of  the  objections  we  have  suggested  the  Abb6 
Gaume  has  himself  noticed  and  attempted  to  ans'^er, 
though,  we  must  say,  not  to  our  satisfaction.  We  beg 
our  readers,  however,  not  to  misunderstand  us.  Into  the 
real  question  as  to  the  propriety,  or  the  necessity,  under 
existing  circumstances,  of  banishing  the  pagan  classics 
from  our  schools,  we  have  not  entered,  because  we  con- 
sider that  as  a  question  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
settle,  not  for  us.  We  have  only  wished  to  enter  our 
feeble  protest  against  the  assumption  that  their  use  in  our 
schools  has  been  the  cause  of  modern  paganism,  and  that 
the  Church  has  erred  or  been  culpably  neglectful  of  her 
duty  in  suffering  them  to  be  used.  Nor  have  we  wished 
to  depreciate  education,  which  no  man  prizes  higher  than 
we  do ;  our  wish  has  been  to  guard  our  readers  against 
ascribing  to  it  a  virtue  it  does  not  possess,  against  ascrib- 
ing all  the  good  in  society  to  good,  and  all  the  evil  to  bad 
education.  Education  can  do  much,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged ;  good  education  should  never  be  neglected  ;  but 
it  is  never  able  of  itself  to  overcome  nature,  or  to  preserve 
society  from  all  aberrations.  The  mere  cultivation  of  na- 
ture is  always  an  evil  rather  than  a  good,  for  good  is  not  a 
natural  product,  is  not  developed  from  nature,  but  is  the 
fruit  of  supernatural  grace  and  discipline.  Our  reliance 
for  the  reformation  of  society  is  not,  therefore,  on  educa- 
tion alone,  but  on  it  and  all  the  other  means  of  forming 
character  which  God  has  provided,  and  especially  on  his 
own  gracious  pleasure.  In  a  word,  we  have  full  faith  only 
in  prayer  and  the  sacraments  as  the  instruments  of  salva- 
tion, whether  for  the  individual  or  society ;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing of  which  we  are  better  assured  than  that  the  salvation 
of  either  is  of  God,  not  of  man,  and,  as  we  often  say,  that 
God  will  prosper  no  means  the  glory  of  which  does  not 
redound  to  himself.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  Church 
is  God's  Church,  not  man's,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the 
Church,  his  Immaculate  Spouse,  whom  he  loves,  and  for 
-whom  he  shed  his  blood,  that  he  does  or  will  regenerate 
and  bless  either  the  individual  or  society.  Human  means, 
the  might  of  the  powerful,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  he 
brings  to  naught,  save  as  inspired  by  his  grace  and  subor- 
dinated to  his  praise. 
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Art.  V.  —  La  Raison  Phihsaphigue  et  la  Raisan  CcUho* 
lique*  Covrferences  prichies  a  Paris  dans  P  Annie  1851, 
avg-menties  et  accompagnies  de  Remarques  ei  de  NoUs^ 
par  le  T.  R.  P.  Vbntura  de  Raulica,  etc,  etc.  Paris. 
1851. 

The  coming  generation  will  enter  on  the  stage  of  actiTe 
life  under  better  auspices  than  those  under  which  we  en« 
tered.     Infidelity  is  going  out  of  vogue.     There  may  be 
nearly  as  much  of  it  in  the  world  as  ev^ ;  but  if  there  is, 
at  least  it  no  longer  carries  so  bold  a  front  as  fonnerly.     It 
even  assumes  the  mask  of  belief;  it  pretends  to  be  Chris- 
tian, in  order  that  it  may  appear  respectable.     Now  there 
is  an  immense  advantage  in  this.     A  great  number  of  per* 
sons,  particularl V  young  persons,  are  governed  by  fashion  in 
the  formation  of  their  opinions  ;  and  there  are  many  who, 
without  any  pains  to  form  opinions,  allow  their  language 
and  their  outward  actions  to  take  their  form  and  color 
from  those  with  whom  they  associate.     Many  a  young 
man  has  been  fool  enough  to  say,  not  in  his  heart,  but 
with  his  lips,  "  There  is  no  truth  in  revelation,"  because  be 
hoped  to  gain  icUU  by  the  bold  impiety  of  his  language. 
Many  a  one,  without  knowledge,  without  examination, 
without  reflection,  has  scoffed  at  all  belief  in  ifiiracles  and 
mysteries,  in  cnrder  that  he  might  have  the  name  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  and  bowing  to  no  authority  but  that  of  hia 
own  individual  reason.     Irreligion  was  fashionable,  and 
therefore  contagious.      Incredulity  was  tempting,  as  the 
shortest  road  to  distinction.     This  evil,  the  bad  legacy  of 
three  centuries  of  religious  disputation,  doubt,  and  denial, 
is  beginning  to  pass  away.     This  openly  Antichristian 
spirit,  though  not  banished,  has  been  rebuked.     A  long 
period  must  yet  elapse  before  the  world  will  see  what  has 
been  briefly,  but  happily,  described  as  an  ''  age  of  faith  " ;  — 
an  age  when  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  shall 
form  a  Christendom  once  more ;  when  all  will  be  united 
in  the  same  reli^ous  belief,  and  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  charity.      We  may  salute  that  blessed 
epoch  at  a  distance ;  we  may  long  for  its  return,  and  each 
one  in  his  own  way  and  measure  strive  to  hasten  its  ad* 
vent ;  but  none  of  us  may  rationally  hope  to  witness  its 
arrival,  —  then  sing  his  Nunc  DimilliSy  and  go  to  rest  in 
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peace.  Still  we  are  advancing  towards  it  The  spirit  of 
doubt  and  denial  baa  nearly  run  its  course.  It  is  time  for 
tbe  human  mind,  worn  and  desolate  with  its  weary  flight 
over  tbe  ocean  of  uncertainty,  to  return  to  that  a/rk  which 
is  its  only  resting*place.  Tbe  idolatry  of  reason,  of  man's 
individual  reason,  must  at  last  succumb,  like  the  old  pagan 
idolatries,  to  the  divine  authority  of  faith. 

Attempting  to  show  you  the  utter  inadequacy  of  reas<m^ 
whether  as  a  substitute  for  faiths  or  as  the  arbiter  of  faiths 
we  have  no  fear  of  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  an  enemy  to  reason.  To  the  right  use  of  reason  we 
are  not  opposed;  to  reason  herself  we  can  have  no  hostility. 
We  shall  appeal  to  reason  throughout  our  observations. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing,  the  idolatry  of  reason,  that 
we  oppose ;  and  it  is  a  most  criminal  abuse  of  reason  to 
attempt  to  substitute  her  teaching  for  the  revelation  of 
Grod,  or  to  make  her  tbe  judge  of  him  and  his  infallible 
declarations. 

There  is  a  philosophy  which,  fixing  itself  on  the  firm 
basis  of  revelation,  so  far  as  religion  and  morals  are  con- 
cerned, is  content  with  hunting  arguments  and  illustrations 
from  history,  analogy,  or  experience,  in  favor  of  the  truths 
which  it  reveres.  It  knows  that  the  supernatural  world  is 
far  above  the  sphere  of  its  contracted  powers,  and  that  its 
true  province  is  the  wide  field  of  nature,  in  which  it  has 
room  enough  to  expatiate  and  employ  in  fruitful  researches 
ita  principles  of  natural  science,  which  would  be  only  mis- 
applied if  brought  to  bear  upon  the  supernatural.  It  is  no 
^  scrutinizer  of  majesty  " ;  it  does  not  strive,  with  rash  and 
impious  hand,  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery.  This  is  the  right 
use  of  reason ;  this  is  true  philosophy.  But  there  is  also  a 
philosophy  which,  professing  not  only  ignorance,  but  also 
disbelief,  of  all  revealed  truths,  undertakes  to  give  us  the 
speculations  of  pure,  unaided  reason,  as  all-sufficient  to 
guide  us  through  this  life  and  prepare  us  for  the  future;  — 
and  this  is  the  substitute  which  has  been  kindly  offered 
ua  for  that  religion  which  has  civilized  and  reformed,  en- 
lightened and  blessed,  mankind.  It  cannot  be  wrong  to 
examine  what  titles  to  our  respect  and  confidence  are  pos"* 
aessed  by  this  bold  pretender ;  what  certain  truths  requir- 
ing our  belief,  what  lessons  of  wisdom  to  be  reduced  to 
practice,  have  been  taught  or  can  be  taught  by  this  phi- 
losophy of  reason. 
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The  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  questions  to 
the  human  mind  are  those  respecting  the  nature,  attributes, 
and  providence  of  God ;  our  relations  and  duties  towards 
him ;  our  origin,  the  purpose  of  our  present  existence, 
our  future  destinies,  and  the  causes  of  the  evils  which  sur- 
round us.  These  are  the  great  problems  which  reason  has 
tried  to  solve,  from  the  very  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
day.  Now,  what  progress  has  she  made  towards  a  right 
decision  of  any  one  of  these  questions  ?  Can  it  be  shown 
that  of  herself  she  has  ever  discovered  a  single  truth  regard- 
ing even  one  of  them  ?  and  is  it  not  demonstrably  certain, 
that  she  has  fallen  into  the  most  serious  errors  on  each  and 
every  one  of  them  ?  Every  scholar  will  admit  that  the 
wisest  and  best  of  the  philosophers  of  pagan  antiquity 
have  done  little  credit  to  reason  by  their  researches  into 
these  matters.  Their  ignorance  and  blindness  surprise 
us ;  their  degrading  errors  seem  to  us  scarcely  conceivable. 
Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that,  while  the  mistakes  and  ab- 
surdities which  abound  in  their  speculations  are  their  own, 
whatever  fragments  of  truth  may  be  found  amid  their 
masses  of  error  most  certainly  are  not  theirs,  —  are  not  dis- 
coveries of  reason,  but  vestiges  of  revelation.  It  is  one 
thing  for  reason  to  discover  a  truth,  and  quite  another 
thing  for  her  to  recognize  the  form  and  lineaments  of  truth 
in  that  which  is  proposed  to  her  as  such.  We  should 
laugh  at  the  silly  arrogance  of  the  man  who  should  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  the  propositions  of  Euclid  or  the 
theory  of  Newton  because  he  believed  in  them  and  could 
repeat  their  demonstrations. 

Reason  herself,  though  unenlightened  by  revelation,  can- 
not deny  —  on  the  contrary,  must  admit  as  a  probability 
at  least  —  that  our  Creator,  at  the  very  origin  of  our  race, 
may  have  manifested  something  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  to  his  rational  and  responsible  creatures,  —  may 
have  prescribed  their  duties  towards  him  and  towards  each 
other,  —  and  may  have  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  re- 
wards and  the  fear  of  punishments  hereafter.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  we  know  to  have  been  done,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  inspired  writings,  which  give  us  an  authentic 
account  of  the  facts,  and  are  corroborated  by  all  the  monu- 
ments and  traditions  of  our  race.  The  dogmas  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  of  the 
necessity  of  religious  worship,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
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8onl  and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  of  man's  fall 
and  promised  restoration,  were  not  the  fruits  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  Revealed  by  the  Almighty  to  our  first  parents, 
to  be  transmitted  to  all  their  descendants,  found  among 
the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  the  most  civilized 
and  refined,  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  they  were  the 
inheritance  of  the  human  race,  the  traditionary  religion  of 
all  mankind.  But  in  the  course  of  time  that  same  neg- 
lect and  indifference  in  such  matters  which  are  still  exhibit- 
ed by  so  many  and  to  which  every  man  is  liable,  the  power 
of  passion  and  of  vice  to  darken  the  mind,  and  the  pride  of 
reason  exercised  about  things  entirely  above  the  sphere  of 
its  comprehension,  gradually  so  weakened  the  remembrance 
of  these  great  truths  of  primitive  revelation,  blended  with 
them  so  many  errors  and  absurdities,  ingrafted  so  many 
superstitions  on  them,  that  the  fair  image  of  truth  was  no 
longer  to  be  recognized  in  the  monstrous  systems  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  ^which  prevailed  in  every  nation  but 
one  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  still  prevail  wherever 
the  Christian  revelation  is  not  yet  received. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Grecian  states  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  ability. 
While  the  world  lasts,  the  monuments  they  have  left  us 
will  bear  witness  to  their  Herculean  powers  of  mind.    They 
were  acute,  subtile,  earnest,  persevering  in  their  search  for 
truth,  and  they  devoted  themselves  with  heart  and  soul  to 
moral,  metaphysical,  and  theological  investigations.      In 
their  ardent  inquiries  they  could  discern  absurdity  and  fol- 
ly in  the  religion  which  they  practised ;  and  by  visiting  in 
person,  or  collecting  the  reports  of  travellers  who  had  visited, 
the  East,  they  occasionally  caught  some  echoes  of  the  faith 
of  a  chosen  and  separate  people,  who  worshipped  one  only 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     And  yet  they  were  only  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  their  own  conclusions  were  so  far  from 
satisfying  their  minds,  from  appeasing  "  the  mighty  hunger 
of  their   soub,"  that  we  find   them   eill   confessing  their 
doubts,  uncertainty,  and  ignorance,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly declaring  that  reason  had  utterly  failed,  that  phi- 
losophy could  not  enlighten  them,  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  man  but  in   a  revelation   from   above.     They  never 
dreamed  of  reforming  the  popular  religion  of  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  com- 
mand the  tempest,  to  chain  the  winds,  or  check  the  tides ; 
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for  supposing  them  to  have  had,  what  they  unquestionably 
had  not,  the  will  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  such  a  cause, 
and  the  power  to  force  unpalatable  truths  on  unwilling 
multitudes,  who  were  ready  to  stone  or  burn  them  for  their 
pains,  they  had  no  certain  truths  to  teach,  no  doctrines 
which  they  firmly  believed^  not  even  on  the  first  and  funda- 
mental points.     They  had  done  what  man  left  to  himself 
in  this  dark  world  could  do  to  arrive  at  truth.     We  know 
the  state  of  their  minds,  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and 
ignomnce,  for  their  opinions  are  recorded  in  their  writings; 
and  we  confidently  summon  them  as  witnesses  to  prove 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  reason  to  guide  us  through  this 
life  or  prepare  us  for  the  next     Let  us  select  one  or  two 
of  those  questions  which  are  obviously  most  important, 
and  would  necessarily  first  claim  attention ;  —  for  example, 
the  doctrine  of  a  Grod^  Creator  of  all  thing's.     This  tenet 
was  originally  revealed,  and  was  always  believed  by  those 
who  retained  that  pristine  revelation.     But  the  attribute  of 
creative  power  was  too  great  for  the  comprehension  of  un- 
aided reason ;  and  that  pure,  simple,  and  sublime  idea  of 
omnipotence,  which  the  Israelite  and  Christian  acquire  in 
childhood,  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  wisest  sages  of 
antiquity.      Reason   could  not  conceive  how  any  thing 
could  be  created^  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.     Matter 
exists;   therefore  it  must  have  existed  from  eternity.     It 
might  be  shaped  or  fashioned  into  different  forms,  differ- 
ently combined,  variously  modified,  as  it  is  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  hand  of  man  or  the  machinery  of  man's  invention ; 
but  drawn  from  nothing !  called  into  being  by  the  fiat  of 
almighty  will  I  —  reason  never  reached  by  its  own  efforts 
this  sublime,  though  now  familiar  belief.    This  may  appear 
to  some  a  purely  speculative  question ;  but  there  are  practi- 
cal consequences  of  the  highest  moment  resulting  from  this 
utter  failure  of  reason  to  realize  the  truth  of  a  Creator-God. 
For  according  to  any  system  of  philosophy,  or  to  any  re- 
ligion but  that  revealed  to  us,  man  was  not  the  creature  of 
God.     He  owed  not  to  him  his  existence,  but  at  most  his 
form  and  mode  of  being.     He  could  not  therefore  call  God 
his  Father.     He  knew  not  whether  the  Deity  cared  for  him 
or  not     He  might  fear  his  superior  power,  but  he  could 
not  love  him ;  he  never  had  the  idea  of  loving  him.     There 
is  not  one  phrase  in  all  the  vnitings  of  the  pagans  to  show 
that  the  love  of  God,  *<the  first  and  greatest  command,"  ^was 
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even  thought  of  by  them.  And  looking  at  the  evils  to 
which  he  was  subject,  the  miseries  of  that  condition  in 
which  the  Deity  had  placed  him,  and  all  the  moral  disorder 
of  the  world,  man  could  scarcely  feel  that  he  owed  either 
gratitude  or  love  to  a  Supreme  Being  whom  he  did  not 
know  as  his  Creator  and  Father.  Another  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  reason  was  an  almost  total  ignorance  of 
the  second  great  command,  which  is  like  to  the  first  For 
not  recognizing  a  common  Father  in  heaven,  man  did  not 
know  as  brothers  his  fellow-men  on  earth.  Hence  that 
heartless  indifference  to  human  suffering,  that  cruel  barbar- 
ity, that  bloodthirstiness,  which  disgraced  every  pagan 
nation,  —  exhibited  by  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
in  the  heroism  of  Horatius,  in  the  patriotism  of  Brutus ;  in 
the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  and  slaves ;  in  their  inhu- 
manity to  women  and  children  ;  in  their  human  sacrifices, 
their  bloody  gladiatorial  shows ;  in  the  practice  which  uni- 
versally prevailed,  as  it  still  does  in  China  and  every  na- 
tion not  enlightened  by  Divine  revelation,  —  a  practice 
which  both  law  and  philosophy  sanctioned  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  refinement,  — 
the  practice  of  exposing  infanta  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
were  born,  which  was  never  declared  illegal  until  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  Constantine,  ascended  the  throne.  We  have 
all  sympathized  with  the  Roman  auditory,  who  rose  to 
applaud  the  sentiment,  **  Homo  sum :  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  pulOj^^  —  ^  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  my  fellow-men."  Why  is  it  never  noted, 
that  the  whole  plot  of  this  play  of  Terence  turns  on  the 
discovery,  by  the  father  who  utters  this  noble  sentiment,  of 
his  child,  supposed  to  be  dead,  because  exposed  to  death 
in  infancy  according  to  custom,  which  was,  moreover,  a 
custom  so  well  established  and  sanctioned  and  regulated, 
that,  when  the  new-born  infant  was  presented  to  its  father, 
if  he  did  not  take  it  in  his  arms,  if  he  turned  his  back  on 
it,  it  was  to  die  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

The  idea  of  creative  pow^r  being  totally  lost,  all  religion 
might  have  perished  with  it,  but  that  the  imperfect  remains 
of  traditionary  truth,  the  feeling  sense  that  religion  is  the 
first  great  want  of  humanity,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
soul  for  some  object  of  supreme  veneration  and  worship, 
the  idea  of  Divinity  originally  and  permanently  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  whole  human  race,  drew  men  back  from 
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the  dark  gulf  of  atheism,  at  least  practical  atheism,  to- 
wards which  reason  was  hurrying  them  by  its  restless 
efforts  to  measure  with  its  feeble  powers  the  infinite  and 
incomprehensible. 

Let  us  interrogate  philosophy  as  to  the  limits  of  her 
researches  on  another  point  of  immense  importance  and 
vital  interest  to  all  mankind.     Dimne  Providence^  a  super- 
intending care  of  the  moral  and  physical  universe,  was 
merely  a  question,  on  both  sides   of  which  reason   had. 
much  to  say.     Fate,  blind,  inexorable  destiny,  a  power 
superior  to  gods  as  well  as  men,  was  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  ruler  of  the  universe.     Then  the  question  of  a 
providence  was  complicated  by  the  want  of  a  clear  and 
firm  belief  in  the  unity  of  God.     The  philosophers,  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  tradition,  and  thus  received  an  inti- 
mation of  this  important  truth,  still  fell  short  of  any  just- 
conception  of  the  relative  or  moral  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  existence  and  absolute  attributes  they 
indistinctly  knew.     Some  regarded  him  as  the  Soul  of  the 
universe^  animating  the  whole  frame  of  nature ;  others,  as 
an  inert  being,  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  men  or  commit- 
ting their  government  to  inferior  gods.     Whether  he  could 
be  propitiated  by  man,  — whether  prayer,  sacrifice,  or  any 
other  religious  acts  were  necessary  or  could  aught  avail  us, 
—  they  professed  themselves  utterly  unable  to  determine. 
The  Epicureans  released  all  their  gods  from  every  sort  of 
care.     The  Stoics  thought  that  man  wjis  all-sufficient  for 
himself,  and  accordingly  they  pronounced  it  weakness  to 
pray  for  corporeal  blessings,  and  waste  of  time,  and  folly 
too,  to  ask  Heaven  for  the  goods  of  the  mind.     The  Peri- 
patetics were  doubtful,  and  contradictory,  and  the  Acade- 
micians ready,  on  this  as  on  every  other  point,  to  maintain 
either  side  of  the  question.      In  fact,  there  was  more  of 
truth  in  the  popular  superstitions  than  in  the  speculations 
of  philosophy.     The  people  prayed  to  their  false  deities ; 
they  called  on  gods  that  could  neither  hear  nor  help  them ; 
they  preferred  their  petitions  to  beings  more  vicious  than 
themselves,  and  oftentimes  for  objects  most  unholy.     Bat 
still  they  recognized  the  sacred  duty  of  prayer.     The  phi« 
losopher,  guided  by  pure  reason,  scoffed  at  this  Divine  in- 
stinct of  our  nature,  this  innate  tendency  of  our  being,  this 
universal  sentiment  of  our  race.     He  proposed  to  rob  poor 
human  nature  of  its  last  defence,  of  prayer,  —  the   Ian- 
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gaag«  of  faith,  the  cry  of  weakness  and  of  want,  the  voice 
of  hope,  the  only  refuge  from  despair,  —  prayer,  the  bond 
of  union  between  man  and  his  Creator,  the  homage  which 
we  offer  him  in  concert  with  the  heavenly  host  that  min- 
ister around  his  throne,  the  one  of  all  our  acts  or  occu- 
pations which  immediately  and  of  itself  prepares  and  prac- 
tises and  fits  us  for  heaven  !  And  if  he  who  at  the  pres- 
ent day  acknowledges  no  higher  philosophy  than  that  of 
reason  does  sometimes  bend  the  knee  to  his  Creator  in 
humble  supplication,  it  is  not  from  any  certain  knowledge 
that  his  philosophy  gives  him  of  the  necessity  and  em- 
cacy  of  prayer;  for  how  can  reason  assure  him  that  the 
Deity  wishes  to  be  invoked,  and  that  he  who  has  fore- 
seen and  predetermined  all  things  will  hearken  to  the  pe- 
titions of  weak  and  erring  mortals  ?  When,  therefore,  he 
prays,  he  is  obeying  a  higher  voice  than  that  of  reason,  — 
the  voice  of  conscience,  enlightened  by  some  rays  of  reve- 
lation ;  he  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him. 

On  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  ike  souly  reason 
may  be  expected  to  speak  a  more  confident  language.  It 
is  emphatically  the  faith  of  the  human  race.  It  was  clearly 
revealed  in  the  beginning.  The  soul  whose  immortality 
is  in  question  is  our  own ;  and  we  have  through  conscious- 
ness some  natural  knowledge  of  it,  as  the  substance  which 
thinks,  remembers,  wills,  and  difiers  in  all  its  ascertained 
properties  from  body  or  matter.  It  might,  then,  without 
the  help  of  revelation,  be  inferred  that  the  soul  is  not  liable 
to  the  decay  or  dissolution  to  which  the  body  is  subject, 
and  could  only  be  destroyed  by  the  same  Omnipotence 
which  called  it  into  being.  Yet  human  philosophy  has 
been  able,  by  its  ceaseless  questionings,  to  overshadow 
even  this  subject  with  its  gloomy  doubts.  The  wisest  and 
best  men  of  antiquity  affirmed  that  the  mind  was  imma- 
terial, and  therefore  indestructible ;  they  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  prospect  of  annihilation ;  they  fondly  hoped  to 
live  beyond  the  grave ;  they  thought  the  universal  tradi- 
tionary belief  must  be  right  At  all  events,  they  would 
rather  err  on  this  side ;  they  would  cherish  this  delusion, 
if  it  were  a  delusion ;  they  would  cling  to  the  belief  of  an 
hereafter,  as  the  only  adequate  motive  and  recompense  of 
virtue,  the  solace  of  adversity,  the  support  of  wronged  and 
sufiering  innocence,  the  last  hope  of  trembling  humanity. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman  lore  will  rec- 
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ognize  the  argnment,  while  they  will  sympathize  with  the 
feelings,  of  these  ancient  advocates  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     But  what  is  the  character  of  this  argument? 
Why,  it  is  an  appeal  mainly,  not  to  reason,  bat  to  the  sen- 
timents and  instincts  of  oar  race.     How  different,  too,  is 
this  opinion  or  persnasion  of  theirs  from  the  firm,  anwa- 
vering,  and  immovable  confidence  which  revelation  gives! 
How  unlike  the  Christian's  "  Credo  in  resurrectionem  mar- 
tuorum  et  vitam  (Btemam^^  —  "I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  life  everlasting."    But  philosophy  never 
did  and  never  will  produce  a  Credo.     On  this  subject  it 
held,  not  the  language  of  certainty,  but  of  hope  and  ear* 
nest  desire,  blended  with  fears  and  haunted  with  doubts, 
which  philosophy  had  no  power  to  exorcise.     For  there 
were  those  who,  vindicating  the  rights  of  reason,  claimed 
some  firmer  foundation  for  their  faith,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve what  did  not  present  to  theb  minds  the  characters  of 
evident  and  indisputable  truth.    ^  We  want,"  these  phi- 
losophers answered,  ^  we  want  proof,  conclusive  arguments 
addressed  to  reason,  and  yon  offer  us  hopes  and  tears,  in- 
stinctive feelings,  a  natural  dread  of  annihilation,  vulgar 
superstition,  and  your  crude  notions  of  the  substance  of 
the  soul,  which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit,  which  you 
cannot  prove  true,  and  which  science  may  hereafter  refute." 
Pressed  by  such  difficulties,  the  nobler  spirits  among  the 
old  philosophers  felt  that  reason  alone  was  a  treacherous 
guide,  and  turning  reproachful  looks  upon  her,  and  uttering 
a  cry  of  distress,  a  pmyer  for  help,  took  refuge  (so  to  ex- 
press it)  in  the  temple  of  Hope,  resolved  to  wait  there  un- 
til some  messenger  from  above  should  enlighten  their  igno- 
rance.    In  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies  of  the  absolute 
insufficiency  of  reason  to  determine  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions abound  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  tfnd  may 
be  found  in  the  declarations  of  other  philosophers.     On 
this  very  subject,  after  a  full  discussion  of  it,  Cicero,  thoagfa 
persuaded  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  expressly  says, 
*'  It  would  require  a  god  to  decide  which  of  the  opinions 
is  true :  as  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  even  determine  which 
is  the  more  probable."  *     Plato  had  previously  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  the  following  language,  speaking  also 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  ^^  The  clear  knowledge  of 
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these  things  is  in  this  life  impossible,  or  at  least  very  diffi- 
cult   The   philosopher  should,  therefore,  hold  to 

that  which  appears  more  probable,  unless  he  has  sc^me 
surer  light,  or  the  word  of  God  himself  to  be  his  guide,"* 
Now  we  ask,  whether  reason,  which  could  not  rise  to  any 
thing  more  than  a  probability,  a  cherished,  though  possibly 
a  delusive  persuasion,  on  a  matter  so  clearly  proposed  to 
it  by  the  belief  of  mankind,  could  have  ever  discovered  this 
truth,  had  it  not  been  primitively  revealed  to  our  race.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  man  at  the  present  day  to  say,  My  rea- 
son teaches  me  to  know  and  adore  God,  to  believe  in  a 
providence,  to  expect  an  immortal  life  hereafter.  He 
stands  on  the  vantage-ground  to  which  Christianity,  not 
philosophy,  has  raised  him.  He  lives  in  the  light  of  di- 
vine revelation,  though,  like  some  African  tribes  that  we 
read  of,  he  may  curse  the  luminary  which  vivifies  and  irra- 
diates his  mind.  Had  he  not  been  reared  in  a  Christian 
land,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  faith,  he  would  be, 
with  that  same  boastful  Reason  for  his  guide,  a  grovelling, 
superstitious  idolater,  or  at  best  a  doubting  and  bewildered 
inquirer  after  unknown  truth. 

Reason  is  not,  then,  that  pillar  of  light  which  is  to  guide 
us  safely  through  the  desert  of  this  life  to  the  promised 
land  that  lies  beyond  it  We  needed  a  revelation,  and  a 
revelation  has  been  given  to  us.  Knowing  how  the  wisest 
and  best  portion  of  the  human  race  had  longed  for  the 
dawning  of  this  celestial  light,  one  would  suppose  that  its 
appearance  was  hailed  with  universal  joy.  But  history 
tells  us  quite  a  different  story.  And  the  erring  reason,  the 
proud,  rebellious  reason  of  man,  was  not  the  least  potent 
or  conspicuous  among  the  formidable  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  cross  was  indeed  a  **  stumbling-block  "  to  the 
Jews,  but  to  the  Greeks,  the  refined,  educated,  philosophic 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  absolute  **  folly.**  It  happened 
then,  as  it  often  happens  now,  that  Reason  was  ready 
with  her  line  and  plummet,  her  compass  and  square,  to 
sound  the  depths  and  take  all  the  dimensions  of  truths 
which  reached  from  the  highest  heaven  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  hell;  and  when  her  line  was  out,  she  was  sure  that  she 
had  fathomed  the  fathomless,  and  when  her  compass  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  it  certainly  had  measured  infini- 

•  Phado. 
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tude  itself.  It  is  a  great  question,  no  doubt,  whether  the 
doctrines  of  divine  revelation  are  to  be  implicitly  believed, 
or  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  reason.  But  to 
state  the  question  is  to  solve  it  It  is  the  most  presumptu- 
ous folly  that  can  be  conceived,  for  any  man  to  undertake, 
by  the  power  of  reason,  to  determine  what  the  Almighty 
must  say  when  he  speaks  to  his  rational  creatures.  It  is 
the  most  blasphemous  inversion  of  order  for  man  to  at- 
tempt to  give  law  to  his  Creator,  to 

**  Seize  the  balance  and  the  rod ; 
Rejudge  his  justice ;  be  the  God  of  God." 

It  is  the  finite  measuring  the  infinite ;  —  weak,  puny  hu- 
man reason  declaring  itself  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  the 
Divine  reason.  When,  therefore,  any  thing  is  proposed  to 
me  with  the  seal  of  revelation  on  it,  if  my  reason  cannot 
fathom  it,  if  it  transcend  my  powers  of  comprehension, 
am  I  to  pronounce  it  false,  to  reject  it  as  unreasonable  ? 
Would  not  such  a  rule  be  destructive  of  revelation  itself? 
Would  it  not  throw  us  back  into  the  condition  of  the  pagan 
philosophers,  lost  like  them,  but  without  their  excuse,  in 
the  mazes  of  human  opinion  ?  What  doctrine  of  revealed 
religion  is  there  which  could  stand  such  a  test  ?  It  has 
been  applied  to  them  all  successively,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  application  they  have  all  been  successively  rejected. 
If  it  enable  you  to-day  to  deny  some  article  of  my  belief, 
will  it  not  enable  some  one  else  to-morrow  to  overturn 
your  peculiar  creed  ?  Descending  step  by  step  through  all 
the  grades  of  religious  opinion,  does  it  not  inevitably  lead 
to  naked  deism  ?  And  since  nothing  is  more  incompre* 
hensible  than  God,  nothing  more  incredible  than  creation, 
nothing  more  difficult  to  understand  than  an  iufinite 
being,  self-existent,  eternal,  omnipresent  in  all  space  and 
in  every  minutest  point  of  space,  must  it  not  end  by  deny- 
ing Him  ?  What  other  limit  has  it  than  downright  athe- 
ism ?  Reason,  then,  is  not  in  this  sense  the  judge  of  reve- 
lation. No  one  is  authorized  to  reject  a  doctrine  because 
he  cannot  comprehend  it  No  Christian  can  consistently 
hold  a  principle,  which  is  not  only  false,  but  subversive  of 
aU  divine  revelation.  Reason  herself,  then,  if  truly  en- 
lightened, will  direct  us  to  believe  what  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, when  its  truth  is  duly  attested.  They  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  truths  of  geometry  would  exhibit  little 
wisdom  in  pronouncing  them  false.     The  immense  major- 
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ity  of  men,  wbo  understand  nothing  of  the  calculation  of 
an  eclipse  or  of  the  return  of  a  comet,  ought  not  therefore 
to  refuse  all  evidence  to  the  predictions  of  astronomical 
science.  The  tribes  that  live  within  the  tropics  are  not 
admired  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  profound  phi- 
losophy, when  they  will  not  believe  that  water  can  become 
solid,  so  that  men  may  walk  on  it  or  the  huge  elephant 
move  securely  over  its  stony  surface,  though  they  do  not 
and  cannot  comprehend  how  this  may  be.  The  true  posi- 
tion evidently  is,  that  our  inability  to  comprehend  a  fact 
or  a  doctrine  does  not  authorize  us  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
it ;  but  when  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth, 
then  we  are  bound  to  believe  it*,  whether  we  comprehend 
it  or  not.  Now  the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion  must  sur- 
pass our  comprehension,  because  they  relate  to  God  and 
to  the  future  life,  which  to  us  are  subjects  essentially  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible.  The  believer  is  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  such  is  their  nature.  He  knows  that,  if  you 
strip  them  of  their  character  of  mystery,  you  take  away 
one  of  the  most  evident  marks  of  their  divine  origin.  He 
knows,  too,  that  mysteries  are  not  confined  to  revelation. 
The  most  familiar  facts  in  nature  are  often  the  most  incom- 
prehensible. The  union  of  body  and  soul,  and  their  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other ;  the  secret  of  animal  life ;  the 
principle  of  intelligence  and  affection  in  brutes ;  gravitation, 
electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  —  all  the  known  laws  of 
the  physical  universe,  —  are  so  many  mysteries,  in  regard 
to  which  we  believe  the  facts  that  have  been  ascertained, 
though  we  do  not  and  cannot  explain  or  account  for  them. 
There  is  not  even  a  blade  of  grass,  or  flower  of  the  field, 
or  dew-drop  sparUing  on  its  leaves,  or  smaUest  insect  nest* 
ling  in  its  chalice,  that  may  not  suggest  to  the  reflecting 
beholder  a  multitude  of  questions  ,which  reason  cannot 
answer.  And  shaU  the  mind,  which,  at  every  turn,  at 
every  glance,  is  so  forcibly  reminded  of  its  ignorance  and 
impotence,  presume  to  inquire  of  the  Almighty  a  full  and 
perfect  explanation  of  every  truth  which  he  declares,  be- 
fore it  will  vouchsafe  to  believe  his  divine  attestation  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  enlightened 
reason  must  admit  its  perfect  incompetency  to  deal  with 
revelation  any  otherwise  than  by  submissive  assent  and 
lowly  adoration.  We  refer  to  that  most  extravagant  of  all 
the  extravagances  of  the  human  mind,  its  pretended  right 
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to  improve  or  amend,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions,  the  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
once  declared  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  Most  High.  To  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  because  its  author  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  its  promulgators  his  inspired  Apostles,  and  then 
to  maintain  that  what  was  divine  at  the  origin  of  our 
faith  must  chismge  and  undergo  revision  and  correction, 
that  it  may  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  intellect,  the  pro* 
gress  of  human  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  our  race, 
—  to  imagine,  in  a  word,  that  at  the  present  day  we  can 
make  a  more  perfect  Christianity  than  Grod  has  made  for 
us,  —  is  indeed  to  verify  the  expressions  of  our  great  poets, 
that 

**  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  *' ;  — 

that 

**  Man,  pfoud  man,  .  .  .  « . 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  b«fbre  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  pronounce  the  sun  an 
obsolete  luminary,  quite  good  enough  to  give  light  and 
warmth  and  gladness  to  the  world  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  now  behind  the  age,  and  totally  tin- 
suited  to  the  enkirged  philosophy,  the  increased  knowledge, 
and  higher  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Why,  if  one 
of  the  Apostles  rising  from  the  grave,  or  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  (we  are  but  repeating  the  energetic  language  of 
him  who  was  rapt  to  the  third  heavens), —  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  offer  us  a  new  Gospel,  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, differing  but  in  one  iota  from  that  which  the  Son  of 
God  has  given  us,  our  only  salutation  to  the  innovator 
must  be  anathema. 

Resting  on  this  firm  foundation,  the  believer  is  delighted 
with  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
hails  with  joy  every  new  discovery  of  truth.  He  never 
dreams  that  Christianity  can  be  endangered  by  the  pro* 
CTess  of  science.  He  knows  that  every  tenet  of  Christian 
faith  is  an  infallible  truth,  based  on  the  sure  authority  of 
Him  who  has  revealed  it.  How  can  that  which  is  true 
ever  be  proved  false  ?  Or  how  can  any  one  truth  ever  be 
at  war  with  any  other  truth  ?  Who  imagines  that  the 
demonstrations  of  mathematical  science  will  ever  be  re* 
futed  ?  Who  is  afraid  that  any  of  the  conclusions  of 
geometry  will  be  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  discovery  ? 
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Yet  no  Christian  philosopher  will  pretend  that  mathemati- 
cal  certainty  is  greater  than  the  certainty  of  Divine  reve- 
lation. If  this  comparison  appear  bold  and  hazardous  to 
any  one,  it  can  only  be  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  very  meaning  of  the  true  revelation.  He  who  holds  a 
system  of  doctrines  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  re- 
vealed, while  he  is  not  perfectly,  that  is  infallibly,  certain 
that  they  have  been,  cannot  indeed  venture  on  such  a 
comparison.  The  reason  is  obvious.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve truths  divinely  revealed.  But  he  entertains  opinions 
respecting  what  has  been  revealed,  which  opinions  may  be 
in  part  or  entirely  false.  Such  a  one  is  or  should  be  an  in- 
quirer, a  seeker  after  the  sure  and  perfect  and  infallible 
truths  which  Grod  has  revealed.  A  believer,  a  man  of 
Christian  faith,  he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  so  long  as  a 
shadow  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  rests  on  his  mind. 

But  Reason  still  claims  to  be  the  judge  of  Revelation,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  feel  authorized  to  choose  among  revealed 
dogmas,  — to  give  a  decided  preference  to  some,  and  a  cold, 
if  not  contemptuous,  look  to  others.     According  to  this 
notion,  some  aoctrines  are  essential  and  must  be  believed ; 
others  are  unimportant,  and  you  may  believe  them  if  you 
choose,  or  deny  them,  dispute  about  them,  proclaim  them 
false,  or  treat  them  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice.    The 
first  class  of  revealed  doctrines  dire  fundamental ;  this  is  the 
favorite  phrase;  they  must  be  retained  because  they  are 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  edifice  of  Christianity.     Ad- 
mitting the  distinction,  only  for  argument's  sake,  still  we 
would  ask.  What  are  the  foundations  without  the  super- 
structure?    Surely  the  foundations  of  any  edifice  will  be 
of  very  littie  service,  when  the  walls,  roof,  and  all  the  other 
parts  have  been  taken  away.    But  we  are  also  compelled 
to  ask,  How  is  reason  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  fun- 
damental ?     That  which  appears  so  to  the  reason  of  one 
man  may  seem  very  unimportant  to  another.     And  expe- 
rience proves  this  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  for  they 
-who  have  assumed  the  principle  in  question  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  designate  precisely  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas of  Christianity,  or  to  give  such  a  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  may  enable  us  to  recognize  and.  identify 
tbem.    But  the  principle  is  a  bad  one,  not  only  false  and 
impious,  but  clearly  irrational.     It  presumes  a  revelation, 
only  to  destroy  what  it  presumes.     A  revelation  supposes 
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that  God  has  spoken, — that  he  has  declared  certain  troths, 
given  us  certain  laws,  established  certain  institutions.  And 
is  it  not  blasphemy  to  say,  that  any  truths  which  he  has 
declared  to  us  are  of  so  little  consequence  that  they  may 
be  disputed,  denied,  spurned  with  contempt  ?  Is  it  not  a 
bold  defiance  to  the  Omnipotent  for  man  to  disregard,  to 
set  aside  as  trivial  and  useless,  to  nullify,  no  matter  on 
what  pretext,  any  law  that  God  has  ffiven  him  ?  Is  it  not 
ingratitude  and  insult  combined  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
make  light  of  and  reject  any  institution,  which  he,  through 
infinite  mercy,  has  established  for  our  eternal  welfare? 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  homely  saying,  that  "  beggars 
should  not  be  choosers  " ;  only  mount  the  beggar  man  upon 
the  steed  of  reason^  and  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  in  what  direc^ 
tion  he  will  gallop.  For  if  it  be  reason's  privilege  to  play 
the  master  with  the  word  of  God,  to  canvass  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  divine  troths,  to  discuss  their  comparative 
value  and  worthlessness,  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaif, 
to  treat  them  as  a  pile  of  rubbish  containing  some  hidden 
gems,  or  as  a  decayed  and  ruinous  and  rotten  fabric,  which 
must  be  cleared  away  to  the  very  foundations,  —  then 
welcome  deism,  atheism,  or  any  thing  else  which  will 
only  be  consistent  with  itself,  —  which  will  not  give  the 
lie  to  its  own  silly  pretensions ! 

If,  then,  we  are  asked  what  is  the  province  of  reason  in 
relation  to  revealed  religion,  we  answer,  to  seek  the  light 
of  revelation,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  to  follow 
its  guidance  when  it  is  found.  If  the  further  question  is 
put,  how  shall  reason  distinguish  and  recognize  revealed 
troth,  without  attempting  to  give  a  complete  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  we  will  ^siihply  say,  that  reason  has  the  un- 
doubted right  to  question  and  reject  whatever  comes  to 
her  in  the  guise  of  human  opinion.  She  cannot  fairly  be 
required  to  admit  as  revealed  what  does  not  purport  to  be 
such.  All  the  truths  of  revelation  are  unchangeabUj  infal* 
lible^  divine.  Doctrines  which  have  these  characters  stamp- 
ed upon  them  claim  the  assent  and  submission  of  human 
reason.  But  the  unchangeable^  infallible^  divine  troths  of 
revelation  are  given  us  from  heaven,  not  to  be  discussed, 
but  to  be  believed,  —  not  to  be  the  themes  of  philosophic 
speculation  or  theological  criticism  and  controversy,  but  to 
be  the  objects  of  implicit  faith  and  humble  adoration. 

We  find  that  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  yet  we 
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have  said  nothing  of  the  learned,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
markable work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  article.  We  may  return  to  it  hereafter ;  but 
we  have  fully  accomplished  our  object  for  the  present,  if 
we  have  made  clearer  to  any  of  our  readers  this  great 
truth,  that  Reason  must  ever  be  ancillary  to  Faith,  —  that 
she  can  neither  dispense  with  revelation  nor  pretend  to  be 
its  judge. 


Art.  VI.  —  A  Course  of  Five  Lectures^  delivered  in  St. 
Louisj  on  Protestantism  and  Government,  By  Hon. 
Hugh  A.  Garland,  Author  of  <'John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke."  Phonographically  reported  by  E.  F.  Under- 
hilL    St  Louis.     1852.     8vo.    pp.28. 

During  the  last  winter,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  gave  in 
that  city  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  Catholicity  and  Civ- 
ilization, in  which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  that  all  trae 
civilization  is  of  Catholic  origin,  and  that  all  nations  in 
the  ancient  world  became  barbarous  in  proportion  as  they 
departed  from  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  that  all  modern 
nations  tend  to  barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  Catholic  Church.  He  did  not  maintain  this  the- 
sis precisely  as  .an  argument  for  the  Church,  for  he  con- 
tended that  the  Church  is  spiritual,  instituted  not  for  the 
civilization  of  nations,  but  lor  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  souls ;  he  maintained  it  because  it  is  historically 
true,  and  because  it  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the 
carnal  Judaism  into  which  the  world  has  lapsed,  and  which 
proposes  simply  material  civilization  and  temporal  well- 
being  as  its  sole  end.  His  lectures  were  nothing  but  a 
running  commentary  on  the  sacred  text,  ''  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

The  conclusions  of  the  lecturer  were  neither  flattering 
nor  acceptable  to  the  carnal  Jews  and  gentiles  who  lis- 
tened to  them.  If  his  conclusions  were  sound,  and  nobody 
pretended  that  they  did  not  follow  irresistibly  from  his  prem- 
ises, and  if  what  he  alleged  to  be  facts  were  really  facts,  the 
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boasted  progress  and  iDtelligence  of  the  modern  uncatholic 
world  could  be  regarded  only  as  false  intelligence,  worse 
than  no  intelligence  at  all,  and  a  progress  towards  bar- 
barism, if  not  arrested,  destined  to  end  in  savagism.  The 
secular  and  sectarian  press,  with  one  or  two  honorable  ex« 
ceptions,  kept  up  during  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  a  con- 
tinual fire  against  the  lecturer  and  his  assertions,  and  even 
sought  to  crush  him  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  shame- 
ful vnritings  prior  to  his  conversion,  and  which  he  had  long 
since  retracted.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The  lectures 
were  listened  to  by  large  numbers  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  classes  of  the  city,  with  deep  interest,  al- 
most with  enthusiasm.  Nowhere  had  the  lecturer  ever 
found  a  more  intelligent  audience,  or  been  listened  to  with 
more  manifest  respect  and  sympathy.  Something  was 
necessary  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  his  de- 
cidedly anti-Jewish  and  anti-gentile  lectures.  So,  at  their 
close,  a  number  of  anti-Catholic  citizens  of  St  Louis  in- 
vited the  Hon.  Hugh  A.  Grarland,  a  Virginian,  and  for- 
merly clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ck>n- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  reply  to  them,  and  to  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to 
believe  as  to  the  compatibility  ol  Protestantism  with  civ- 
ilization and  ffood  government  Mr.  Grarland  accepted  the 
invitation  so  lar  as  to  consent  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  same  subject,  or  at  least  some  branches  of  it,  and 
the  pamphlet  before  as  consists  of  a  phonographical  report 
of  his  course. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  reply  to  the  course  by 
the  editor  of  this  journal,  but  professes  to  go  over  the 
same  groand,  and,  save  in  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  gentlemen  who  invited  him  to  lecture,  he 
makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  him,  and  that,  save  as  to  its 
too  complimentary  character,  one  to  which  we  can  take  no 
exception.  We  might,  therefore,  very  well  regard  ourselves 
as  under  no  special  obligation  to  notice  the  pamphlet ;  but 
as  the  correspondence  which  occasioned  it  is  published  at 
its  head,  and  as  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  vindica- 
tion of  Protestantism  against  the  Catholic  lecturer,  without 
the  responsibility  of  a  direct  answer  to  his  arguments,  and 
as  our  silence  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  enemies  of 
our  faith,  we  have  concluded  not  to  let  it  pass  without 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  few  brief  eommentL 
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With  the  author  personally  onr  relationa  have  long  been 
friendly  and  affectionate,  and  we  remember  with  great 
pleasure  the  intercourse  we  enjoyed  with  him,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family  and  elsewhere,  during  our  late  visit  to 
St  Louis,  the  great  city  of  the  West  We  confess  we 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  character  and 
intelligence.  Surrounded  as  he  is  by  Catholics,  in  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse  with  them,  and  to  some  extent  fa« 
miliar  with  Catholic  doctrines  and  treatises,  we  did  not 
expect  from  him  arguments  against  us  which  would  hard- 
ly have  been  creditable  to  a  Bowling  or  a  Sparry.  We 
speak  of  the  arguments  as  to  their  substance,  not  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  unexceptionable. 

The  precise  purpose  of  the  author  in  his  lectures  he  no- 
where distinctly  states,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  general  thesis  he  means  to  maintain  or  to  refute. 
His  lectures  as  a  course  appear  to  lack  unity  of  design  and 
distinctness  of  aim.  The  author  has  read  a  good  deal  on 
various  subjects,  has  thought  intensely,  and  has  made 
many  just  observations ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
digested  his  materials,  or  to  have  worked  out  his  thoughts, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  system.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  determined  his  principles  and  doctrines,  and  become 
able  to  state  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  bring  his 
reading  and  observation  to  bear  directly  on  their  illustration 
and  defence.  His  lectures  are  to  us,  though  eloquent  and 
high-wrought  in  passages,  confused,  indeed  chaotic,  and 
successfully  defy  our  powers  of  analysis.  We  cannot  re« 
duce  them  to  unity,  and  test  their  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness by  testing  them  in  their  principle.  In  a  word,  the 
author  is  far  more  of  a  Protestant  than  we  had  taken  him 
to  be,  and,  like  all  Protestants,  argues  and  draws  conclusions 
in  general  without  any  major  premise,  or,  when  he  has  a 
major  premise,  without  any  middle  term.  The  only  way  of 
thoroughly  reviewing  such  an  author  is  to  take  him  up- 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  examine  each  sentence  by  itself. 
This  is  not  precisely  the  author's  fault ;  no  Protestant  can 
'write  otherwise,  without  writing  himself  out  of  his  Prot- 
estantism. Protestantism  is  essentially  illogical  and  unin- 
tellectual,  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  reason, 
and  the  Protestant  who  should  undertake  in  his  writings 
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against  Catholics  to  conform  to  those  laws,  would  at  every 
step  refute  himself.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the 
time  to  take  up  these  lectures  at  length,  and  point  out  all 
that  we  judge  unsound  in  them,  and  the  author  must 
expect  from  us  only  a  few  brief  remarks  on  such  state- 
ments of  his  as  appear  to  us  the  most  deserving  of  ani- 
madversion. 

The  author  very  properly,  in  his  first  lecture,  denies  and 
refutes  the  doctrine,  popular  in  our  times  at  least,  that  man 
began  in  the  savage  state;  and  consequently  he  denies 
and  refutes,  whether  he  intends  to  do  so  or  not,  the  whole 
modern  doctrine  of  the  progress  of  the  species,  or  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature.  He  also  asserts  a  spiritual 
order,  and  maintains  that  it  is  above  the  temporsd,  or  in 
other  words,  he  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order.  Thus  far  he  has  done  well,  and  done  much.  His 
admission  that  man  began  in  perfection,  that  is,  in  perfec- 
tion as  a  man,  not  in  imperfection,  and  his  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  contain  in  themselves 
the  refutation  of  all  his  Protestantism,  and  substantially 
all  that  he  alleges  against  the  Church.  But  though  he 
recognizes  a  spiritual  order,  he  does  not  recognize,  properly 
speaking,  the  supernatural  order,  or  at  least,  that  Ood  has 
not  only  given  us  a  religion  snpernaturally,  but  also  a 
supernatural  religion.  '<  Besides  the  faculties  of  under- 
standing, and  the  passions,  and  the  appetites  which  belong 
to  nature  or  this  outward  material  order,  man  is  endowed 
with  reason,  conscience,  and  high  moral  faculties,  which 
teach  him  truth,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  —  the 
great  guides  given  him  by  his  Creator  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  his  creation  here.  These  faculties  are  the  highest 
qualities  that  man  possesses,  and  [those]  that  distinguish 
him  from  the  material  world  around  him.  These  moral 
faculties,  properly  educated  and  properly  instructed  with  the 
truths  which  God,  his  creator,  has  revealed  to  him  by  meant 
of  these  facuUies^  can  keep  in  subjection  the  animal  appe- 
tites, and  guide  man  to  reason  and  justice.  The  spiritual 
quality,  being  supreme,  should  govern  and  control  the  whole 
man."  (p.  3.)  We  will  not  press  the  language  here  em- 
ployed as  far  as  it  would  bear,  because  even  the  best  re- 
porters are  seldom  to  be  relied  on  for  strict  verbal  accuracy ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  it,  that  the  spiritual  recognized  by  the 
lecturer  is  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  evi- 
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dently  in  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  pertain  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  these  higher  faculties, 
without  supernatural  revelation  and  without  the  grace 
which  enlightens,  elevates,  and  sanctifies,  are  adequate  to 
teach  us  the  truth,  and  to  enable  us  to  attain  our  destiny; 
for  the  only  revelation  assumed  to  be  necessary,  or  to  have 
been  made,  is  the  revelation  which  God  makes  to  us  by 
the  means,  that  is,  through  the  medium,  of  these  faculties, 
which,  as  they  are  natural,  must  be  natural  as  to  its  medi- 
um, and  therefore  as  to  its  substance,  for  no  natural  faculty 
can  attain  to  truth  that  lies  in  the  supernatural  order. 

The  author,  whatever  he  may  believe  himself,  is  there- 
fore in  his  principles  really  a  Rationalist  or  a  Transcenden- 
talist  Here  is  his  fundamental  ^rror,  and  the  source  of 
all  his  other  errors.  Revelation  with  him  means  only  the 
man  arriving  through  his  higher  faculties  at  a  higher  order 
of  truth  than  is  perceptible  by  his  senses ;  that  is,  God  has 
made  man  capable  of  attaining  to  supersensible  truth,  and 
as  man  does  attain  to  it  by  means  of  a  higher  order  of 
faculties  than  those  of  the  senses,  God  is  said  to  reveal  it, 
simply  because  it  is  not  revealed  or  presented  to  our  ap- 
prehension by  the  external  world,  to  which  the  author  im- 
properly restricts  the  word  nature.  But  this  is  no  proper 
revelation  at  all,  and  gives  apprehension  of  nothing  that 
transcends  the  natural  order.  Hence  religion  according  to 
the  author  is  natural,  and  is  only  the  educator  or  the  edu- 
cation of  our  higher  faculties.  It  develops  the  moral  fac- 
ulties, draws  out  what  is  in  them,  and  directs  them  to  their 
proper  objects ;  but  it  neither  gives  to  them,  or  presupposes 
in  them,  as  supernaturally  communicated  to  or  infused 
into  them,  any  thing  above  nature,  fitting  them  to  perform 
what  surpasses  the  natural  light  and  strength  of  man. 
^*  Religion,"  he  says,  ^<  taken  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive 
sense^  as  teaching'  man  to  live^  and  bringing'  forward  and 
making  predominant  in  all  his  acts  that  moral  and  spiritual 
facuUy  which  belongs  to  him,  is  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant principle  in  the  training  and  education  of  society." 
(p.  4.)  Religion  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive  sense 
most  comprehend  all  that  is  essential  to  religion.  But  as 
the  author  here  defines  the  term,  it  is  only  the  cultivation 
of  human  nature,  and  implies  no  grace,  —  nothing  that  lifts 
nature  above  itself.  This  is  evident  from  what  he  imme- 
diately adds  in  the  same  paragraph  :  —  <<  How  is  this  to  be 
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done  ?  has  been  the  great  problem  of  history  from  the  be- 
ginning down  to  the  present  day, —  has  been  the  difficult 
question  that  has  never  yet  been  solved^  and  of  which  it 
has  fallen  upon  us,  in  our  country,  to  attempt  a  solution. 
I  trust  that  during  the  present  course  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  there  has  been  a  revelation  to  man  of  all  those 
great  truths,  and  that  they  must  be  taught  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community,  -—  must  be  enforced  and  im- 
pressed on  them,  so  as  to  bring  out  and  make  predominant 
in  ail  maris  acts  those  moral  faculties  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  revealed  to  man  by  his  Creator  ^^ ;  that  is,  a  revela- 
tion by  means  of  these  faculties  themselves.  The  end  of 
religion  is,  therefore,  not  to  raise  man  above  his  nature  and 
enable  him  to  attain  to  a  supernatural  destiny,  but  to  de- 
velop and  render  predominant  in  himself  and  society  the 
higher  faculties  or  quality  of  his  nature.  This  clearly 
brings  religion  within  the  natural  order,  and  entirely  neg- 
lects at  least  the  supernatural. 

But  there  is  another  point  involved  in  this  extract,  not 
without  difficulty.  The  author  contends  and  proves  that 
man  began  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  a  fully  devel- 
oped and  perfect  man.  Of  course  in  the  beginning  the 
higher  nature  predominated,  the  spiritual  ruled  the  carnal 
He  tells  us  also  that  the  moral  faculties,  educated  and  in- 
structed by  the  truths  which  God  reveals  to  us  through 
them,  are  adequate  to  teach  us  truth,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  animal  appetites 
in  subjection,  and  to  guide  us  to  reason  and  justice.  But 
in  this  extract,  how  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculty  which 
belongs  to  roan  is  to  be  made  predominant  in  all  his  acts, 
individually  and  socially,  he  alleges,  has  remained  unsolved 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  task 
of  solving  it  has  fallen  upon  us  at  this  late  day  in  this 
country.  So  up  to  the  present,  all  the  revelations  of  Ood 
and  all  our  moral  faculties  have  only  enabled  us  to  know 
that  the  spiritual  faculty  ot^ht  to  predominate  in  all  our 
acts,  whether  as  individuals  or  society,  without  teaching 
us  in  any  respect  how  or  by  what  means  it  can  be  made 
thus  to  predominate !  Man  began  with  that  predominance, 
has  always  been  able  through  his  faculties  to  know  what 
it  is,  and  to  effect  it,  and  nevertheless,  how  it  is  to  be  done 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  and  remains  for  us  in  this 
country  to  find  out ! 
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We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  author^  who  is  really  a 
man  of  fine  abilities,  and,  where  not  cramped  or  blinded  by 
his  Protestantism,  a  good  reasoner  and  a  pleasing  rheto- 
rician.     We  call  his  attention  to  this  inconsistency  into 
which  he  has  been  betrayed,  for  we  believe  he  honestly 
means  to  be  a  Christian,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Protestahts 
who  would  sooner  give  up  private  judgment  than  the  Gos* 
pel.     No  doubt  man  has  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
the  author  contends  for,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  does  not  place  a  man  in  the 
Christian  order,  nor  advance  him  a  single  step  towards  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    Christianity  is  a  new  creation,  above 
the  primitive  creation,  and  holds  from  God  as  supernatural 
creator,  as  the  latter  does  from  God  as  the  creator  of  nature. 
It  differs  as  to  order  from  nature.     It  is  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  and  demands  of  it«  subjects  that  they  act  from  God 
to  and  for  God  in  a  sense  unintelligible  or  superintelligi- 
ble  to  any  of  our  natural  faculties.     Man  considered  in  his 
natural  powers  and  capacities  can  no  more  grow  or  develop, 
no  matter  what  the  instruction  or  cultivation  he  receives, 
into  a  Christian,  into  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  than  an  alder-shrub  into  an  oak,  or  a  dunghill 
fowl  into  the  eagle  that  gazes  with  undazzled  eye  on  the 
noonday  sun.     The  most  upright  and  perfectly  developed 
man   in  the  natural  order   can  no  more  enter  into  the 
Christian  order  without  being  born  again,  regenerated, 
made  a  new  creature,  than  the  foulest  sinner,  the  most  re* 
voltiog  criminal     As  to  live  a  natural  life  it  is  necessary 
that  the  child  should  be  born,  so  to  live  the  Christian  life  is 
it  necessary  that  he  be  born  again,  supernaturally  regener- 
ated.    No  acts  are  in  the  Christian  order,  or  meritorious 
in  relation  to  heaven,  except  those  that  proceed  from  grace 
as  their  principle,  and  are  done  for  God  as  the  end  of  grace 
in  the  supernatural  order,  either  as  the   Supreme  Good 
itself,  or  as  our  supreme  good.     This  is  what  Christianity 
teaches  us,  and  it  discloses  the  grand  mistake  of  all  who 
make  Christianity  nothing  but  a  means,  natural  or  super- 
natural, of  cultivating  our  spiritual  faculties. 
/  There  was  one  great  fact  to  which  the  lecturer  to  whom 
the  author  was  requested  to  reply  called  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  and  on  which  he  insisted  at  great  length ; 
namely,  that  our  nature  has  been  so  corrupted  by  the  Pall, 
the  understanding  so  obscured,  and  the  Will  so  attenuated, 
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that  left  to  itself  the  inferior  nature,  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, uniformly  predominates,  and  thus  man  falls  in  his 
natural  life  even  below,  so  to  speak,  the  plane  of  his  nature. 
Hence,  left  to  the  light  and  strength  of  his  nature  alone,  he 
not  only  cannot  gain  heaven,  but  cannot  institute  and 
maintain  true  civilization.  Civilization  he  defined  to  be 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  or  the  freedom  of  man's  higher 
faculties ;  and  barbarism,  to  be  the  predominance  of  appe- 
tite and  passion,  or  of  man's  lower  nature.  The  former 
he  contended  could  not  be  secured  except  by  Catholicity, 
or  true  religion,  not  only  as  a  revelation,  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  a  repairer,  as  infusing  into  man  a  super- 
natural power  to  subject  the  lower,  and  maintain  the 
freedom  and  supremacy  of  the  higher,  faculties  of  his  na- 
ture. Here  was  the  whole  doctrine  of  his  five  lectures,  and 
all  else  that  he  said  was  brought  forward  solely  to  eluci- 
date and  defend  it  The  author,  considering  that  he  was, 
if  not  expressly,  yet  in  some  sense,  replying  to  the  Catholic 
lecturer,  and  endeavoring  to  set  aside  his  conclusions, 
should  not  have  passed  over  this  in  silence,  or  quietly, 
almost  surreptitiously,  assumed  the  contrary,  and  reasoned 
from  it  as  an  admitted  truth.  The  great  fact  is,  that  men 
under  the  law  of  nature  alone,  without  the  aid  of  super- 
natural religion,  of  Catholicity,  cannot  in  their  present 
fallen  state  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  and  have  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  run  into  barbarism ;  for  barbarism  is  in  society 
only  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  the  individual.  No  train- 
ing, no  cultivation  in  the  order  of  nature  alone,  can  save  a 
people  from  barbarism,  for  it  is  only  by  grace  that  men  can 
in  their  present  state  keep  the  law  of  nature  even,  and 
maintain  the  freedom  and  predominance  of  what  the  au* 
thor  calls  the  moral  faculties.  This  is  not  speculation  or 
theory ;  it  is  fact,  proved  to  be  such  by  all  experience. 

This  being  undeniable,  the  conclusion  that  all  true  civ- 
ilization, and  therefore  all  true  liberty,  are  the  products  of 
Catholicity,  and  that  all  nations  lapse  into  barbarism  as 
they  recede  from  it,  follows  inevitably,  unless  there  be  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Catholicity  other  than  the  true 
religion.  If  the  alleged  Catholicity  be  the  true  religion, 
the  conclusion  is  certain,  and  the  Catholic  lecturer  proved 
it  a  posteriori  to  be  true  of  what  he  called  Catholicity  ; 
that  is,  the  one  religion  which  has  been  transmitted  to  as 
from  the  beginning,  through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue, 
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and  the  Catholic  Church,  or  Church  in  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome.  He  proved,  or  at  least  attempted  to 
prove,  this  historically,  and  the  author  had  no  right  to 
assume  the  con^ry,  without  at  least  some  attempt  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  the  Catholic  lecturer,  or  some 
attempt  at  independent  proofs.  He  was  not,  in  a  qtiasi 
answer  to  the  Catholic  lecturer,  at  liberty  to  assume  as  a 
conceded  truth,  that  religion  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  mere  education  of  man's  natural  faculties  is  not  needed, 
and  that  man  is  abundantly  able  without  supernatural 
grace  to  keep  the  law  of  nature,  and  institute  and  main- 
tain true  civilization.  Till  he  had  refuted  his  Catholic 
opponent,  and  established  the  fact  that  civilization  is  prac- 
ticable without  Catholicity,  as  the  lecturer  defined  it,  he 
was  not  free  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  that  was 
virtually  to  deny  civilization  itself.  The  Catholic  proofs 
that  civilization  is  impossible  without  Catholicity  were 
conclusive  so  long  as  unanswered,  and  to  attempt,  without 
answering  them,  to  disprove  Catholicity,  was  not  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  civilization  without  Catholicity,  but,  if 
any  thing,  that  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  any 
true  civilization  at  all,  assuredly  not  the  thesis  the  author 
wished  to  defend.  The  author  has  thus  signally  failed. 
The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  equally  undeniable  is  it  that  nature  left  to  itself 
tends  inevitably  to  barbarism,  for  we  receive  the  seeds  or 
germs  of  true  civilization  only  as  supernaturally  deposited 
in  our  hearts.  We  bear  the  seeds  or  germs  of  barbarism 
in  our  very  natures,  and  we  have  only  to  act  out  our  cor- 
rupt nature  to  be  genuine  barbarians. 

The  author  makes  no  account  of  this  fact,  and  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  of  the  natural  origin  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  nature,  without  supernatural  light 
and  strength,  to  sustain  the  most  perfect  civilization.  Over- 
looking the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  us  to  keep  even  the 
natural  law,  he  attempts  to  prove  historically  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  false,  and  that  Protestantism  and  soci- 
ety well  governed  are  compatible  with  each  other.  But 
he  has  failed  in  both  respects,  for  his  proofs  rest  on  the 
misreading  or  the  misinterpreting  of  history  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  surreptitious  change  of  the  terms  of  his 
proposition  on  the  other,  as  often  as  necessary  to  meet 
historical  facts  which  he  can  neither  misread  nor  misinter- 
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pret  He  does  not  keep  steadily  to  one  view  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  his  conception  of  good  government  is  very  much 
that  of  no  government  at  all,  or  of  a  government  that 
leaves  men  a  prey  to  all  the  barbarous  elements  of  our  na- 
ture. Man  started,  he  concedes,  with  all  he  needed,  a  good 
Jrovernment,  and  proper  teachers  and  guides,  but  soon  fell 
rom  the  right  way,  lost  his  good  government,  lost  his 
light  and  freedom,  and  became  a  degraded,  ignorant,  su- 
perstitious slave.  Through  the  corruptions  of  human 
nature  ?  O,  no !  But  through  the  cupidity  and  grasping 
ambition  of  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  the  author  seems 
disposed  to  charge  all  the  evils  of  society,  and  nearly  all 
the  faults  of  individuals,  upon  the  priesthood,  the  heathen 
priesthoods  in  the  world  before  Christ,  and  the  Catholic 
priesthood  since.  Religion  has  always  been  perverted  and 
man  corrupted  by  his  spiritual  guides.  Of  antiquity,  only 
the  Jewish  people  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  only  by  the  frequent  and  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  God ;  that  is,  they  were  protected  and 
prevented  from  falling  into  all  the  barbarism  of  the  gen- 
tiles only  by  the  supernatural  grace  of  God,  —  precisely 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Catholic  lecturer.  In  the 
world  before  Christ  the  author  finds  himself  obliged  to 
concede,  and  apparently  without  being  conscious  that  he 
does  concede,  the  practical  inadequacy  of  nature  to  sus- 
tain good  government  and  true  civilization.  What  be- 
comes now  of  his  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  nature,  of 
the  sufficiency  of  our  moral  faculties  to  tell  us  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  to  keep  our  animal  appetites 
in  subjection  ?  If  this  were  so,  how  came  your  ancient 
priesthoods  so  corrupt,  and  how  could  they  so  corrupt  the 
people  and  degrade  them  to  the  lowest  barbarism  ? 

If  the  author  may  be  credited,  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  true  civilization  was  maintained  only  by  the  con- 
tinued supernatural  intervention  of  Almighty  God,  and  all 
nations  tended  to  barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  receded 
from  the  patriarchal  religion  and  polity.  This  is  precisely 
the  doctrine  the  Catholic  lecturer  himself  asserted  and  de- 
fended in  his  lectures  at  St  Louis,  and  thus  far  the  author, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  agrees  with  him. 

But  since  the  coming  of  Christ  it  has  not  been  the  same. 
By  the  Christian  revelation  ^  man  found  that  which  bad 
been  lost  and  forgotten,  and  was  once  more  restored  to 
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himself."  (p.  8.)  Nevertheless,  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  he,  in  part  at  least,  lost  himself  again,  and  fell  anew 
into  ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavery.  His  spiritual 
guides  proved  unfaithful,  his  faith  was  corrupted,  and  his 
manners  and  morals  were  debased.  Whence  and  by  what 
means  ?  Whence  and  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  gen- 
tiles lost  the  patriarchal  religion  and  polity.  Menes,  king 
of  Egypt,  '^brought  all  the  priesthood  into  subjection  to 
him,  and  associated  them  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
slaving and  degrading  the  people."  (p.  5.)  In  the  same 
way  Christianity  was  corrupted.  Under  paganism  the 
Emperor  was  not  only  supreme  civil  lord,  but  also  paiUifex 
maximuSj  or  supreme  head  of  the  pagan  church.  When  the 
Emperor  became  converted,  he  ^'  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  in  the  same  position  which  he  had  previ- 
ously occupied  with  respect  to  the  pagan  church,  and  was 
now  as  before  panttfex  maximusJ^  (Ibid.)  This  is  inferred 
from  the  conauct  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  who 
are  alleged  to  have  imitated  Menes  of  Egypt,  especially 
Theodosius,  who  as  ponii/ex  maximus  took  upon  himself 
to  decree  what  is  orthodoxy,  (p.  9.)  In  this  way  the  clergy 
were  subjected  to  the  prince,  made  civil  functionaries,  and 
employed  to  pervert  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and  enslave 
the  people. 

An  ingenious  theory,  only  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
supported  by  a  single  fact.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
what  does  it  make  in  favor  of  the  author's  thesis,  if  thesis 
he  has?  Suppose  it,  it  only  proves  that  the  subjection 
of  the  Church  to  the  state,  and  the  usurpation  of  eccle- 
siastical functions  by  the  civil  power,  are  fatal  to  religion 
and  civilization, — precisely  what  the  Catholic  lecturer  at 
St.  Louis  alleged.  What  does  this  say  in  favor  of  Protes- 
tantism, or  against  the  position  assumed,  that  modern 
nations  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  Catholic 
Church  tend  towards  barbarism?  Surely  there  can  be 
no  greater  departure  from  the  Church  than  to  subject  her 
to  the  civil  authority,  and  to  convert  her  clergy  into  civil 
functionaries.  Then,  again,  this  very  absorption  of  the 
Church  into  the  state,  of  which  the  author  complains,  is  the 
characteristic  of  Protestantism.  Protestantism  was  sought 
as  the  emancipation  of  sovereigns  from  subjection  in  spirit- 
uals even  to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  of  giving  them 
supreme  authority  in  both  spirituals  and  temporals.   Every 
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i 
Protestant  sovereign  claimed  to  be  pontifex  maximus  in  his  ^ 

own  dominions.     Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  assamed  j 

for  himself  all  the  powers  that  had  previously  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Pope,  and  caused  himself  to  be  declared  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  in  his  realm.  The  present  Queen  of 
England  is  the  sovereign  pontiff  or  papess  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and   all   the  bishops  hold  from  the  crown.  j 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  here,  where  democracy  prevails,  the  great  boast  | 
of  Protestantism  is  that  it  emancipates  the  people  from  aU  i 
subjection  to  spiritual  authority,  and  gives  them  the  con-              j 
trol  of  their  pastors,  and  the  power  to  determine  their  relig- 
ion for  themselves.     On  the  author's  own  principles,  then. 
Protestantism  is  a  departure  from  primitive  Christianity, 
and  tends  necessarily  to  destroy  true  civilization,  and  barbar- 
ize the  nations  that  submit  to  it,  by  absorbing  the  spiritual 
power  in  the  temporal.     Why,  when  really  reasoning  from 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  lecturer,  did  the  author  put 
on  the  air  of  reasoning  against  them  ? 

But  the  author  has  misread  history.  It  is  not  true  that 
Constantine  or  any  other  Christian  Emperor  ever  claimed 
to  be  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  pontifex  nuxximuSj 
or  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  Constantine  expressly 
disclaimed  the  character,  and  recognized  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  independence  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  all  things  spiritual.  When  he 
entered  the  Holy  Council  of  Nice,  he  remained  standing 
till  invited  to  be  seated  by  the  Bishops,  and  even  then  took 
his  seat  on  a  low  stool  at  their  feet^  acknowledging  that 
there  they  were  sovereign,  not  he.  Theodosius  never  pre- 
tended to  any  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  in  the  decree 
referred  to  he  only  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land  the 
decisions  and  canons  of  the  Church,  made  by  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  That  some  usurping  Emperors, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  sought  to  encroach  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  in  doing  so  caused  incalculable 
evil,  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  they  were  resisted  by  the  Church, 
and  never  succeeded  in  subjecting  the  spiritual  authority 
to  themselves,  save  in  heretical  or  schismatic  countries. 
The  Catholic  Church  always  asserted  her  independence 
in  face  of  the  temporal  power,  and  she  is  the  only  church 
that  has  uniformly  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
order.     Schismatics  and  heretics  have  always  been  ready 
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to  surrender  spiritual  liberty  to  the  prince,  on  condition 
that  he  would  protect  them  in  their  heresy,  or  their  schism, 
against  the  Church.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
Catholic  lecturer  why  she  and  she  alone  could  preserve 
civilization  was  because  she  and  she  alone  asserted  and 
was  able  to  maintain  freedom  of  religion,  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  in  face  of  the  terhporal  power. 

But  the  author  tells  us  that  subsequently  the  Popes 
themselves  destroyed  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  by  absorbing  the  state,  and  making  them- 
selves supreme  in  both  orders.  "  The  second  or  third  suc- 
cessor of  Hildebrand  completely  triumphed  over  the  Em- 
peror, and  established  himself  as  supreme  head  of  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  and  was  now  pontifex  maX' 
imus"  The  Pope  "  now  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  and  was  supreme  in  all  things,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal, — was  emperor  and  pontifex  maximuSy  as 
Constantine  and  Theodosius  before  him  had  been,  and  was 
like  them  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  to  his  subjects." 
(p.  11.)  Unhappily  for  the  author,  this  is  all  pure  theory, 
or  pure  imagination.  It  is  false  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its 
parts.  The  second  successor  of  Hildebrand,  or  St.  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  was  Urban  the  Second.  He  proclaimed  the 
Crusades  indeed,  and  excommunicated  Philip  the  First  of 
France,  for  a  scandalous  adultery,  but  did  not  completely 
triumph  over  the  Emperor,  or  exercise  supreme  authority 
as  emperor  any  more  than  his  predecessors.  The  third 
successor  was  Pascal  the  Second,  whom  Henry  the  Fifth 
of  Germany  caused  to  be  imprisoned,  with  many  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  nobles  who  adhered  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
forced  to  concede  to  the  Emperor  the  faculty  of  investiture. 
This  was  no  triumph  over  the  Emperor,  but  for  the  moment 
a  triumph  of  the  Emperor  over  the  Pope.  The  fact  is,  none 
of  the  Popes,  in  their  struggles  with  the  Emperor,  ever  com- 
pletely triumphed ;  they  saved  the  principle  at  stake,  but 
were  often  obliged  to  concede  to  the  temporal  authority  in 
practice  the  faculties  it  claimed.  There  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a  Pope  who  was  in  himself  both  emperor  and 
pope,  as  there  is  on  record  no  instance  of  a  Christian  Em- 
peror who  was  both  pope  and  emperor.  The  two  powers 
have  always  been,  under  the  Church,  distinct,  and,  saving 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  not  only  distinct,  but  separate ; 
and  the  struggle  of  the  Popes  with  the  civil  power  has 
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never  been  to  place  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars, 
to  absorb  the  imperial  authority  and  dignity  in  the  pon- 
tifical, but  simply  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  spiritual  order,  and  prevent  that  very  union 
of  the  two  powers  which  the  author  regards  as  the  source 
of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  evils.  All  the  power  the  sov- 
ereign pontiffs  have  ever  exercised,  or  pretended  to  exer- 
cise, over  temporal  sovereigns,  is  that  of  declaring  the  law 
according  to  which  they  are  bound  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
govern ;  of  subjecting  them,  as  Catholics,  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  for  their  sins,  crimes,  and  moral  offences,  in 
like  manner  as  if  they  were  private  individuals ;  and,  as  the 
highest  recognized  court  of  Christendom,  to  judge  the  causes 
between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  a  sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  submitted  to  them  for  adjudication.  The  Pope's 
right  to  decide  judicially  causes  thus  submitted  is  unques- 
tionable, though  whether  he  holds  it  jure  humanoj  or  jure 
divinoj  may  not  be  defined  ;  and  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
the  right  to  execute  by  physical  force  the  sentence  he  pro- 
nounces, is  a  question  of  no  practical  importance,  because 
as  Pope  he  has  never  the  physical  force  for  the  purpose  at 
his  command,  and  cannot  have  it  without  the  consent  of 
secular  sovereigns.  He  has  in  the  secular  order  for  enfor- 
cing his  commands,  or  for  executing  his  sentences,  whether 
upon  private  individuals  or  upon  public  persons  or  authori- 
ties, practically  at  least,  only  moral  means,  and  can  have 
no  other. 

That  the  Pope  ever  was  "  the  svpreme  object  of  adoration 
to  his  subjects ''  is  a  charge  which  the  author  should  never 
have  suffered  himself  to  bring.  The  supreme  object  of 
adoration  to  all  Catholics  was  always,  and  is,  and  always 
will  be,  God,  and  God  alone,  and  the  author  disparages 
his  own  understanding  rather  than  ours,  when  he  supposes 
that  any  of  us  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
God  and  the  Pope.  The  author  is  wholly  unwarranted  in 
his  assertion  that  Constantine  and  Theodosius  were  the 
supreme  object  of  adoration  to  their  subjects,  especially  if 
he  means  their  Christian  subjects.  The  pagan  Emperors 
were  adored  by  their  pagan  subjects,  but  no  Christian  Em- 
peror has  ever  received  divine  honors  from  his  Christian 
subjects.  Charges  so  foul,  made  without  the  shadow  of 
authority,  by  men  so  respectable  in  their  station  and  gen- 
eral character  as  our  author,  are  in  the  last  degree  unpar- 
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donable,  for  such  men  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they  are 
unfounded,  and  utterly  false.  In  Mr.  Garland's  particular 
case,  the  charge,  we  doubt  not,  was  made  without  deliber- 
ation, and  from  a  habit  acquired  when  he  was  a  'Pranscen- 
dentalist  of  substituting  theory  for  fact,  and  his  own  gloss 
for  the  text 

The  author  has  much  to  say  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
ascribes  to  St  Gregory  the  Seventh.  We  have  no  space 
to  follow  him  through  his  commentaries ;  but  the  whole 
amount  of  what  he  alleges,  taking  it  in  its  fullest  sense,  is, 
in  principle,  that  the  spiritual  authority  is  supreme,  and 
that  kings  are  no  more  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  keys 
given  to  St  Peter  than  are  their  subjects,  —  in  their  public 
than  in  their  private  conduct  Supposing  the  power  of 
the  keys,  this  is  nothing  to  which  the  author  can  object, 
for  he  himself  says  the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ought  to 
rule  in  the  individual  and  the  community ;  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pretend  that  sovereigns  are  not  as  much 
bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  their  official  as  in  their 
private  conduct  If  you  concede  to  the  Church  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  at  all,  that  is,  any  power  of  spirit- 
ual discipline,  yon  cannot  without  gross  inconsistency  and 
absurdity  subtract  all  public  persons  in  their  public  ca- 
pacity from  its  operation.  Hildebrand,  even  according  to 
the  most  the  author  makes  out,  asserted  only  the  principle 
that  the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ought  to  rule  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community ;  that  is,  that  princes  and  states 
as  well  as  individuals  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  are  subject  to  spiritual  discipline  when  they  vio- 
late it,  —  a  principle  no  Christian,  and  no  well-conditioned 
pagan  even,  can  have  the  folly  to  deny. 

The  author  has  conjured  up  a  phantom,  and  is  frightened 
at  it.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  in  the  Catholic  world 
the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  have  been  identi- 
fied, first  by  the  Emperor  making  himself  Pope,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  Pope  making  himself  Emperor.  Ail  this  is 
fancy.  The  Church,  and  therefore  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope, 
and  therefore  the  Church,  teaches  that  the  two  powers  are 
distinct,  and  she  neither  claims  the  imperial  purple  for 
herself,  nor  accords  the  tiara  to  the  Emperor.  But  in  ad- 
mitting the  two  as  distinctly  subsisting  powers,  she  does 
not  therefore  admit  them  as  equal  in  rank  or  authority,  as 
two  coordinate  and  in  all  respects  mutually  independent 
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powers,  for  she  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  temporal  power  to  rule  in  secular 
affairs  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  defined  by  the 
spiritual  authority  instituted  by  Almighty  God,  and  super- 
naturally  assisted  and  protected  for  that  purpose.  Here  is 
no  identification  of  the  two  orders,  no  absorbing  of  the 
one  by  the  other,  but  here  are  two  distinctly  subsisting 
powers,  each  with  its  own  constitution,  only  the  one  is  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  to  the  other,  as  the  body  is  inferior 
and  subordinate  to  the  soul.  This  is  only  the  doctrine  the 
author  himself  asserts  in  principle,  and  therefore  is  a  doc- 
trine to  which  he  has  no  right  to  object,  and  to  which  none 
but  a  political  atheist  can  object.  The  only  thing  here  to 
be  objected  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  divinely 
constituted  representative  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth. 
If  she  is,  the  author  must  concede  St  Gregory's  doctrine ; 
if  not,  he  is  where  he  was  when  he  began,  and  obliged  to 
end,  not  with  the  conclusion  that  Protestantism  and  good 
government  are  compatible,  but  with  the  conclusion  that 
how  true  civilization  and  good  government  are  to  be  se- 
cured is,  as  he  says  in  the  outset,  an  unsolved  problem, 
and  reserved  for  the  future  to  solve.  This  in  fact  is  the 
author's  conclusion.  His  church  is  in  the  future,  and  so  is 
his  civilized  order.   He  takes  refuge  in  hope,  and  sings, 

**  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 

but  when  or  bow  he  confesses  himself  ignorant,  as  roust 
every  Protestant 


Art.  VII.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITIGISMS. 

1,  Histoire  des  Souoerains  Ponttfes  Ronunns,  Par  le  Chevalier 
Aetaud  db  Montor.  Parts :  Didot  Frires.  1847.  8  tomes. 
8vo. 

This  is  a  popular  history  of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius 
the  Sixth  inclusive,  written  in  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  with  learning, 
good  sense,  and  good  taste,  and  admirably  adapted  to  general  read- 
ing. A  translation  of  it  into  English,  accompanied  by  a  few  ju- 
dicious notes,  correcting  a  few  slight  mistakes  and  modifying  the 
views  of  the  author  on  one  or  two  questions,  would  be  a  valua- 
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ble  accession  to  our  literature,  and  tend  not  a  little  to  correct 
many  of  the  errors  with  regard  to  papal  history  still  very  widely 
entertained  by  the  people,  sometimes  Catholic  as  well  as  Prot- 
estant. 

We  notice  this  work  at  this  time  both  for  its  own  merits  and  be- 
cause it  bears  us  out  in  one  or  two  statements  in  the  article  on 
Christianity  and  Heathenism  in  our  last  Review,  to  which  some 
exceptions  have  been  taken.  And  since  we  have  referred  to  that 
article,  we  wish  to  correct  the  blunder  we  committed,  of  calling 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  FiAh  the  son  of  Maximilian  the  First. 
He  was  the  grandson^  not  son,  of  Maximilian.  Several  corre- 
spondents, some  of  them  highly  esteemed  friends  and  most  worthy 
clergymen,  and  some  of  them  Protestants  or  Liberal  Catholics, 
have  taken  exceptions  to  our  statement,  that  *^  we  have  yet  to  see 
full  evidence  that  any  Pope,  after  he  became  Pope,  was  a  very  bad 
man,'^  and  have  referred  us  to  the  concessions  to  the  contrary  of 
certain  Catholic  historians.  The  concessions  we  are  referred  to  we 
were  well  aware  of,  and  we  protested  against  them  as  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  expressly  asserted  that  they  were 
uncalled  for,  and  that  they  constitute  the  only  real  embarrassment 
of  the  Catholic  in  his  controversies  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
We  therefore  refused  to  accept  them  as  authority,  and  consequent- 
ly there  was  no  use  in  citing  them  against  us.  Their  justice  was 
the  point  our  correspondents  should  have  proved. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  did  not  say 
that  we  had  seen  no  evidence,  but  that  we  had  yet  to  see  ftdl^  that 
is,  conclusive  evidence,  dsc.  Nor  did  we  pretend  that  every  Pope 
had  been  a  good  man ;  we  simply  said,  that  we  had  yet  **•  to  see 
full  evidence  that  any  Pope,  aAer  he  became  Pope,  was  a  very  bad 
manJ*^  Here  is  a  point  which  our  correspondents  appear  to  have 
overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  A  man  may 
not  be  very  good,  may  not  be  a  saint,  and  yet  not  be  very  bad, 
that  is,  very  wicked.  The  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor  has  given 
U8  in  the  work  before  us  the  history  of  every  Pope  down  to  Pius 
the  Sixth,  and  proves,  not  indeed  that  every  one  was  a  saint,  but 
very  clearly  that  not  one  of  them  is  proved  to  have  been  a  very 
bad  man.  Instances  of  weakness  he  enumerates,  but  never  of 
great  crimes.  He  shows  us  many  Popes,  according  to  human 
modes  of  judging,  who  committed  mistakes,  and  through  weakness 
or  love  of  peace  yielded  too  much  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
temporal  sovereigns,  but  none  who  were  governed  by  an  unjust 
ambition,  or  who  were  grasping  and  oppressive.  He  refutes  the 
calumnies  circulated  against  some  of  them,  and  especially  those 
alleged  against  those  particular  Popes  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondents. He  is  a  respectable  authority,  and  far  more  reliable 
than  Reeves.     We  have  read  him  for  the  firet  time  since  we 
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wrote  the  article  to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken,  and  are 
well  pleased  to  find  him  sustaining  us. 

We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading  that  Catholics  have  not 
always  been  just  to  the  Sovereign  PontiflTs,  and  that  popular  Cath- 
olic historians  have  been  too  ready  to  concede  charges  preferred  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  They  seem  always  to  have  written  on 
the  principle,  that,  where  there  is  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
belongs  to  the  enemies  of  the  Popes.  But  as  the  Popes  are  the 
party  accused,  this  is  to  reverse  the  well-settled  rule  of  both  law 
and  justice.  The  accused  is  always  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  on  the  principle  that  every  one  is  to  be  presumed  innocent 
till  proved  guilty.  These  authors  throw  upon  us  a  burden  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  bear,  and,  instead  of  compelling  the  accuser  to 
prove  his  charges,  they  require  us  to  disprove  them.  This  is  being 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  carrying  candor  to  an  excess.  No  doubt 
the  concessions  we  refer  to  may  be  made  without  impeaching  the 
sanctity  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Church ;  yet  they  embarrass  the 
Catholic  controvei^ialist,  for  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  recog- 
nize no  distinction  between  the  concession  of  an  unimportant  fact 
and  the  concession  of  an  essential  dogma.  Moreover,  these  con- 
cessions, being  made  by  Catholic  historians,  pass  into  history,  form 
the  popular  judgments  of  history  even  among  Catholics,  and  thus 
lead  the  faithful  themselves  to  regard  the  facts  of  history  as  less 
creditable  to  them  than  they  really  are,  which  operates  in  many  to 
weaken  their  faith,  to  diminish  their  charity,  and  to  damp  their 
zeal.  Our  rule  is  to  dismiss  every  charge  against  either  the  official 
or  private  conduct  of  a  Pope,  that  is  not  fully  proved,  and  we  ask 
other  proof  than  the  fact  that  some  writer,  who  professes  to  be,  or 
really  is,  a  Catholic,  concedes  it.  We  find  concessions  even  in 
Baronius  that  we  are  fhr  from  accepting. 

In  the  same  article  we  said  in  substance  that  the  popular  his- 
tories cinculating  among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this 
country,  have  been  written  by  unbelievers,  heretics,  Gallicans,  or 
lukewarm  Catholics.  This  charge  our  correspondents  deny,  though 
in  most  respectful  and  courteous  tones.  They  refer  us  to  Rohr- 
bacher^s  poptilar  history  of  the  Church,  recently  published  in 
French,  as  a  refutation  of  our  statement.  Our  statement,  if  taken 
literally,  may  be  too  sweeping.  But  we  had  reference,  as  was  ob- 
vious enough,  not  to  the  works  which  have  been  written,  and  which 
are  known  only  to  scholars,  but  to  the  works  which  circulate  among 
the  people,  and  form  the  popular  judgment  of  historical  persons 
and  events.  In  this  sense  we  have  no  reason,  when  asserted  spe* 
cially  of  England  and  the  United  States,  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 
We  have  not  indeed  read  Rohrbacher's  history,  but  we  were  aware 
of  its  existence  and  of  its  general  character.  It  vindicates  the 
Sovereign  PontiA,  we  are  told,  and  is  Ultramontane  in  doctrine, 
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spirit,  and  tendency.  As  much,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  by  Baron  Henrion.  But  excellent  as  these  works  • 
are,  they  are  far  from  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  and,  moreover, 
they  are  not  in  general  circulation  in  England  and  this  country, 
and  have  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  in  forming  the  popular 
judgments  of  ecclesiastical  and  papal  history  in  any  country. 

it  was  far  enough  from  our  intention  to  ignore  or  to  underrate 
these  and  many  other  recent  publications  of  a  similar  character* 
These  works  we  regard  as  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  reaction 
which  has  commenced  in  our  times  against  the  heathenism  which 
bas  prevailed  more  or  less  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  we 
conceded  had  commenced.  We  did  not  suppose  it  had  com*> 
menced  with  us  ;  we  did  not  suppose  that  we  had  made  a  new  dis^ 
covery,  that  we  were  telling  the  Catholic  public  something  no  one 
else  had  told  it,  and  were  to  be  the  father  of  a  new  movement. 
We  regarded  ourselves  merely  as  engaged  in  a  work  with  others, 
and  as  laboring  to  help  on  a  Oatholic  reaction  which  had  been  com* 
menced,  under  the  providence  of  God,  by  choice  spirits  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  commenced,  too,  long  before  we  had  led 
the  ranks  of  heresy.  We  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  even  where 
a  Catholic  may  be  original,  and  our  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a 
feeble  echo  of  what  we  hear  from  others,  at  whose  feet  it  is  our 
pleasure  and  our  glory  to  sit  and  learn.  We  are  but  an  humble 
laborer  in  a  great  work  in  which  all  good  Catholics  are  engaged, 
and  whoever,  from  the  earnest  and  positive  tones  in  which  we 
sometimes  speak,  imagines  that  we  claim  to  be  any  thing  more,  or 
that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  destined  to  start  or  to  effect  something 
new,  does  us  no  ordinary  injustice.  Our  article  was  written  to  help 
on  the  Catholic  reaction  against  paganism  in  modern  society,  and, 
if  we  failed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  labors  already  accomplished 
by  others,  it  was  because  our  mind  dwelt  on  the  tendencies  still 
predominant  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  count  nothing  done  as  long  as  any  thing  remains 
to  do. 

We  have  departed  from  our  usual  policy  in  making  these  re- 
marks, because  we  have  felt  that  something  was  due  to  the  corre- 
spondents who  had  in  a  kind  and  courteous  manner  called  our  at- 
tetition  to  certain  statements  which  they  regarded  as  unsound.  The 
sneers  and  denunciations,  the  cavillings  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  newspaper  press,  we  sometimes  glance  at,  but  we  make  it  a 
rule  to  let  them  pass  ibr  what  they  are  worth.  But  hints  and  sug- 
gestions from  friends,  or  even  from  those  who  are  not  Catholics, 
made  in  a  courteous  manner  and  with  serious  aims,  are  always 
^welcome,  and  will  never  be  suffered  to  pass  from  us  unheeded, 
^vhether  we  formally  acknowledge  them  or  not. 

For  ourselves,  in  looking  around  us  and  striving  to  form  a  just 
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estimate  of  society  io  its  relations  to  the  Church,  we  see  much  to 
afflict  us,  much  that  needs  amendment,  even  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ners of  Catholics ;  but  we  are  far  from  believing  that  we  of  this 
generation  have  fallen  upon  peculiarly  evil  times.  We  know  no 
epoch  in  the  world^s  history  in  which,  had  the  choice  been  lefl  to 
us,  we  should  sooner  have  chosen  to  have  our  lot  cast,  than  the 
present.  The  Church  in  this  world  is  always  the  Church  Militant, 
and  the  Christianas  life  here  below  is  always  a  warfare.  Not  till  we 
die  can  we  put  off  our  harness  or  lay  down  our  arms.  But  we 
verily  believe  that  the  reaction  of  heathenism,  which  broke  out  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  arrested,  and  that  a  decided  Catholic 
reaction  against  it  has  commenced,  and  is  proceeding  with  no  little 
rapidity  and  force.  There  is  no  country  where  this  reaction  is 
more  needed,  where  it  has  a  freer  field,  or  may  be  encouraged 
with  fairer  prospects  of  success,  than  our  own.  It  is  needed  here, 
as  elsewhere,  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  it  is  also  needed  to  mould 
our  people  into  a  uniform  national  character,  to  preserve  good 
government,  to  secure  freedom,  and  even  to  save  society  itself. 

A  noble  field  opens  here  to  our  young  Catholics.  Here  is  a  spir- 
itual work  to  be  done  worthy  of  their  noblest  ambition.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them  are  now  wasting  their  genius  and  talent, 
their  enthusiasm  and  strength,  in  idleness  and  sensuality,  or  in  the 
ignoble  pursuit  of  mere  worldly  wealth  or  honors.  Let  them  aim 
higher,  and  open  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  great,  the  noble, 
and  the  enduring.  Let  them,  each  according  to  his  own  gifts  and 
callings,  give  themselves  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  banish- 
ing heathenism  from  our  society,  and  of  rendering  this  country,  if 
the  youngest,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  beloved  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church.  Never  was  there  a  nobler  work,  never  did  a 
more  honorable  or  glorious  career  open  to  ingenuous  youth.  This 
country  must  be  won  to  the  Church.  To  win  it,  we  must  labor 
constantly  to  cultivate  a  high  and  uncompromising,  but  sweet  and 
gentle.  Catholic  tone  among  ourselves,  and  by  our  prayers  and  our 
examples,  our  words  and  our  deeds,  to  bring  all  with  whom  we 
have  any  relation  under  the  pure  and  hallowing  influences  of 
our  holy  religion.  Would  that  we  could  speak  a  word  that  would 
reach  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  young  man  in  the  country,  and 
make  him  feel  that  to  this  noble  woHl  is  be  called,  and  that  in  it  be 
may  find  an  object  equal  to  the  largest  ambition,  and  a  good  that 
will  fill  his  soul  with  sweet  joy  and  peace.  We  are  growing  old 
now,  and  our  hair  is  turning  white,  and,  young  men,  we  look  to 
you  to  enlist  in  the  grand  army  of  the  living  God,  and  to  march 
forth  with  brave  hearts  to  the  battle  against  ignorance,  superstitioo, 
heresy,  infidelity,  irreligton,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  always  in  arms  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ. 
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2.  College  Conversations.    By  Mabt  Monica.    Vol.  11.   London  : 
Burns.     1849. 

These  Conversations  are  written  by  a  lady,  a  convert  from  An* 
glicanism  to  the  Church,  and  the  volume  before  us  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  by  a  reverend  and  very  dear  friend,  late  engaged  in 
giving  missions  in  England,  with  a  request  that  we  would  examine 
it  and  give  our  opinion  as  to  its  suitableness  for  republication  in 
this  country.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  in  a  gentle  spirit, 
and  our  young  folks  have  found  it  very  interesting.  It  is  a  good 
book  of  its  class,  and  the  class  cannot  be  too  much  multiplied. 
We  never  praise  a  book  written  by  a  lady,  if  we  can  help  it,  for 
we  think  the  writing  of  books  is  not  woman^s  vocation,  and  a  fe* 
male  literature  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  sentimental  literature,  wanting 
always  in  robust  health  and  masculine  energy ;  and  we  generally 
look  upon  every  work  by  a  recent  convert  as  suspect ;  but  in  the 
present  case  we  very  cheerfully  commend  the  little  work  before  us, 
and  trust  that  some  of  our  enterprising  publishers  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  us  an  American  edition  of  it. 


3.  The  Glories  of  Mary.  From  the  Italian  of  St.  Alpronsus 
LiGuoRi.  First  American  Edition.  New  York:  Dunigan  & 
Brother.     1852.     12mo.     pp.  802. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
admired  of  the  devotional  works  of  that  great  saint,  Alphonsus  Li- 
guori.  We  have  not  compared  the  translation  with  the  original,  but 
it  has  been  made  by  one  that  is  abundantly  able  to  do  it  faithfully, 
tastefully,  and  affectionately.  We  say  no  more  of  this  work  now, 
for  we  mean  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  it  the  text  for 
an  article  on  devotion  to  Our  Lady. 


4.  The  Vrsuline  Manual.     Catholic  Piety.     The  Child's  Catholic 
Piety.    New  York :  Dunigan  &  Brother.     1851. 

These  are  well-known  and  approved  manuals,  and  need  no  com- 
mendation from  a  reviewer.  We  notice  them  now  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  Messrs.  Dunigan  of  New  York,  who  are  among  our  most 
deserving  Catholic  publishers,  and  distinguished  for  their  enterprise 
and  liberality  as  business  men.  They  spare  no  pains  to  send  out 
their  publications  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  the  editions  of  these 
manuals  now  before  us,  especially  of  The  Ursuline  Manual^  de- 
serve high  commendation  for  the  beauty  of  the  letter-press  and 
the  richness  of  the  bihding.    The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
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several  of  them  are  of  great  merit.  They  are  mostly  from^Over* 
beck  or  from  disciples  of  his  school,  —  a  school  which  is  highly  ad- 
mired by  those  who  are  better  judges  of  art  than  we  are,  but  which 
aAer  all  does  not  entirely  satisfy  us.  It  has  too  much  mannerism, 
and  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  single  type.  Upon  the  whole,  bow- 
ever,  these  excellent  manuals  will  compare  favorably  for  letter- 
press, illustrations,  and  binding,  with  the  best  specimens  of  publica- 
tions issued  in  this  country,  and  we  trust  the  publishers  will  find 
themselves  liberally  patronized* 


5.  Rivers^s  Manual;  or  Pastoral  Instructions  upon  the  Creed j 
Commandments^  Sacraments^  Lord^s  Prayer^  ^c.  Collected 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures^  Fathers^  and  Approved  Writers  in 
God^s  Churchy  with  Prayers  conformable  thereunto^  for  the  Use 
of  those  who  tnsh  to  he  instructed  in  the  Christian  Religion. 
Boston:   Thomas  Sweeney.     1852.     12mo.     pp.  432. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  well-known  and  standard  work,  al- 
though we  ourselves  never  heard  of  it  before  seeing  the  present 
edition.  We  have  partially  examined  it,  and  with  two  exceptions, 
where  the  author  gives  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  what  is  only 
opinion  in  the  Church,  namely,  that  man  was  created  in  a  state  of 
grace,  &c.,  —  the  Council  of  Trent  uses  the  word  constituluSj  instead 
of  condituSj —  and  that  a  man  may  be  saved  with  simple  faith  in  voto^ 
without  faith  in  re,  we  like  it  very  much,  and  regard  it  as  a  most 
excellent  work.  We  would,  however,  suggest  to  the  publisher  to 
employ  an  editor  and  a  proof-reader  when  a  second  edition  of  it  is 
called  for,  and  also  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  several  other  pub- 
lications which  he  has  sent  out.  His  publications  are  distinguished 
for  the  errors  of  the  press,  and  the  lack  of  editorial  supervision. 


6.  Reflections  on  Spiritual  Suljects^  and  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liovori.  Bos- 
ton:  Donahoe.     1851.     12mo.     pp.  331. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  spiritual  works  of  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori.  It  cannot  be  too  of\en  read  and  meditated, 
with  a  prayer  to  the  great  saint  to  pray  for  us. 


BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JULY,    1862. 


Art.  I.  —  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary^  or  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  tfie  Sony 
considered  in  its  Bearing's  upon  the  Reverence  shown  by 
Catholics  to  his  Blessed  Mot/ter.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Brande  Morris,  M.  A*,  sometime  Petrean  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  and  now  one  of  the  Professors 
at  Prior  Park.    London :  Toovey.    1851.    2  vols.    8vo. 

This  is  a  work  professedly  written  to  conciliate  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Protestants,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
Church  by  removing  the  obstacle  to  their  conversion  which 
they  are  supposed  to  find  in  the  worship  which  we  pay  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  It  attempts  to  do  this  by 
showing  that,  since  Protestants  concede  that  <^  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,"  and  that  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
^  was  a  good  woman,"  they  must  concede  that  this  wor> 
ship  is  proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  must  concede  that 
this  worship  is  in  perfect  accordajice  with  the  statements 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  definitions  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  the  Incarnation,  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  reject 
it  as  improper  without  falling  into  Nestorianism  and  Pe- 
lagianism.  In  working  out  his  design,  the  author  shows 
ability,  zeal,  and  learning ;  he  brings  together  valuable  ma- 
terials very  much  to  his  purpose,  and  which  must  be  new 
and  striking  to  most  of  his  Rrotestant  readers. 

With  all  deference,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  some  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  such  works. 
Works,  written  in  a  proper  spirit,  against  Protestents,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  them  the  utter  untenableness  of 
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any  form  of  Protestantism,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected 
to ;  but  works  written  for  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  to  them  particular  dogmas  or  practices  of  our 
Church,  can  hardly  be  of  much  use.  To  Protestants  in- 
dividually, when  they  manifest  a  serious,  candid,  and  in- 
quiring mind,  when  they  show  themselves  really  desirous 
of  knowing  and  embracing  the  truth,  and  perfectly  willing 
to  be  taught  it,  we  should  exhibit  all  patience,  and  do  our 
best  to  answer  all  their  objections,  however  frivolous ;  but 
in  our  public  addresses  to  Protestants  collectively,  as  a 
body  or  aggregation  of  bodies  outside  of  the  Church,  it  is 
never  well  to  apologize,  in  the  modern  sense,  for  our  relig- 
ion, or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  defence.  Our  proper 
method  is  always  to  attack,  and  compel  them  to  act  on  the 
defensive..  The  party  which  acts  on  the  defensive  only, 
which  suffers  itself  to  be  attacked  in  its  lines,  and  seeks 
only  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken,  in  some  sense 
confesses  its  own  weakness,  and  declares  that  it  has  no 
expectation  of  conquering  and  seeks  merely  to  save  itself 
from  defeat,  which  seldom  fails  to  dispirit  its  own  forces 
and  to  embolden  and  invigorate  those  of  the  enemy. 
Whatever  apparent  advantages  Protestants  have  ever 
gained  in  their  controversies  with  Catholics,  they  have 
gained  by  acting  on  the  offensive ;  by  simply  throwing  out 
objections,  and  keeping  us  busy  with  refuting  them.  Once 
put  them  on  their  defence,  and  compel  them  to  state  and 
defend  their  own  thesis,  and  you  have  already  vanquished 
them,  for  they  have  no  defensible  thesis. 

There  is  no  Catholic  dogma,  taken  apart  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  that  is  defensible.  Deny  or 
waive  the  commission  of  the  Church  from  God  to  teach, 
therefore  her  presence  as  infallible  teacher,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  she  teaches  us  of  faith  that  a  wise  man  will 
undertake  either  to  deny  or  to  defend.  To  waive  that 
authority,  and  to  descend  into  the  arena  to  combat  with 
Protestants,  is  to  concede  them  in  the  outset  aU  they  con- 
tend for,  namely,  the  possibility  of  determining  what  is 
Christian  faith  without  an  infallible  church.  We  can 
then  combat  only  with  arms  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  and  if  with  such  arms  we  combat  them 
successfully,  the  victory  inures  to  them,  not  to  us.  We 
defeat  ourselves  by  our  very  success,  for  our  doctrine  is, 
that,  without  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  Chris- 
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tian  faith  is  not  determinable.  We  can  in  our  controver- 
sies with  Protestants  appeal  to  the  Scriptares  and  to  the 
Fathers  only  to  prove  what  the  Church  has  always^elieved 
and  taught  as  Christian  faith;  but  unless  the  Church  is 
already  conceded  to  be  infallible  in  believing  and  teaching, 
this  does  nothing  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what  really 
is  Christian  faith.  There  are  very  few  Protestants  who 
will  be  favorably  affected  by  such  an  argument,  for  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  who  hold  themselves  bound  to  be- 
lieve a  doctrine  because  the  Church  has  always  believed 
and  taught  it  The  great  majority  of  them,  at  least  as 
we  have  known  them,  would  regard  that  as  an  excellent 
reason,  not  for  believing,  but  for  disbelieving  a  doctrine. 
How  often  do  we  find  Protestants  alleging  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  a  doctrine,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  believed 
and  taught  by  the  Church,  —  Popish  doctrine ! 

Protestantism  is  not  merely  a  protest  against  this  or 
that  Catholic  doctrine,  but  primarily  and  essentially  against 
all  church  authority,  —  against  believing  any  thing  because 
the  Catholic  or  any  other  body  called  a  church  believes 
and  teaches  it  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is,  in 
our  judgment,  not  to  stand  up  and  ward  off  its  blows, 
bat  to  summon  it  to  the  bar  and  compel  it  to  answer  for 
itself.  It  is  of  little  use  to  define  and  defend  our  particu- 
lar doctrines  against  it ;  we  should  rather  compel  it  to  de- 
fine and  defend  the  doctrines  it  professes  to  oppose  to  us. 
Let  our  controversialists  with  one  accord,  resolutely  and 
perseveringly,  attack  Protestantism  in  its  principle,  or  want 
of  principle,  and  show  that  it  has  no  positive  character, 
nothing  but  negation,  nothing  positive  to  oppose  to  the 
authority  it  denies,  for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  very  few 
Protestants  would  be  found  to  pay  it  the  least  reverence. 
They  would  themselves  be  forced  to  see  that  Protestant- 
ism has  in  reality  no  principle,  no  bottom,  and  nothing 
but  sheer  negation,  which  is  sheer  falsehood,  to  oppose  to 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  really  nothing  but  negation,  and  what 
passes  for  its  principle  is  really  nothing  but  the  denial  of 
all  principle.  It  is  a  mere  system  of  negations,  leading 
to  universal  negation,  that  is,  universal  falsehood.  We 
ordinarily  treat  it — not  Protestants,  but  Protestantism  — 
with  quite  too  much  tenderness  and  respect  In  itself  it 
is  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  intelligible  only  by  the  truth 
it  denies.    It  has  no  being  in  itself,  no  substantive  exist- 
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ence  of  its  own,  and  consequently,  the  moment  that  it  is 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  compelled  to  maintain  for 
itself  an  affirmative  existence,  it  fails,  melts  into  thin  air, 
and  vanishes  in  vacuity. 

Take  any  so-called  Protestant  doctrine  you  please,  ana^ 
lyze  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
affirmative,  the  other  negative.  The  affirmative  part  will  in 
all  cases  be  found  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine,—  what  the  Church  believes  and  teaches,  and  always 
has  believed  and  taught  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone.  If  there  is  any  doc- 
trine which  can  be  called  Protestant,  it  is  this.  But  this 
doctrine  is  affirmative  and  negative.  Its  affirmative  part 
is  justification  by  faith ;  but  this  is  Catholic  doctrine,  not 
Protestant  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  is  hers  as  much  as  is  any  other  doctrine. 
The  distinctively  Protestant  element  is  expressed,  not  in 
the  words  justification  by  faith^  but  in  the  little  word 
^<  alone,"  which  Luther  added  in  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  little  word  is  strictly  negative,  and  serves 
only  to  deny  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  justification, 
that  is,  the  necessity  of  intrinsic  justice  to  justification,  as 
the  Church  teaches.  As  God  is  a  God  of  strict  justice 
and  infinite  veracity,  and 'cannot  declare,  pronounce,  or 
repute  one  just  who  is  not  just,  it  follows  that  without 
intrinsic  justice  there  is  and  can  be  no  justification,  and 
therefore  the  Protestant  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  intrinsic  justice,  not  something  positive,  not  a 
substantive  doctrine,  but  a  sheer  denial,  that  is,  sheer  false- 
hood. The  same  conclusion  may  be  obtained  by  analysis 
in  the  case  of  all  the  so-called  Protestant  doctrines.  What 
they  have  that  is  positive  or  affirmative  is  Catholic  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  not  distinctively  Protestant ;  what 
they  have  that  is  distinctively  Protestant  is  purely  negative, 
and  therefore  false. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  of  contradictories  one  is 
always  necessarily  false,  and  the  other  necessarily  true, 
for  truth  can  never  contradict  truth,  nor  falsehood  contra- 
dict falsehood.  Truth  is  always  in  being,  and  all  being  is 
true ;  falsehood  is  in  not-being,  and  all  not-being  is  false. 
All  false  assertion  is  in  asserting  that  not-being  is  being, 
or  that  being  is  not-being.  If  to  the  Catholic  faith  there 
is  and  can  be  opposed  nothing  but  simple  denial^  the 
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tnith  of  that  faith  and  the  falsity  of  the  denial,  or  simple 
negation  opposed  to  it,  follow  necessarily.  If,  then,  Prot- 
estantism as  the  contradictory  of  Catholicity  be  proved  to 
be  purely  negative  in  its  character,  it  is  proved  by  that 
alone  to  be  fiedse,  and  Catholicity  is  proved  to  be  true. 
The  Protestant  by  simply  denying  Catholicity  has  not 
therefore  done  enough  to  put  the  Church  on  her  defence. 
He  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  bis  purpose,  and  before  she 
can  be  required  even  to  plead  to  his  allegations,  he  must 
oppose  to  her  some  affirmative  doctrine,  some  truth,  which 
he  has,  but  which  she  denies. 

Now  what  we  contend  is,  that  our  Catholic  controver- 
sialists should  waive  all  direct  defence  of  Catholicity,  and 
compel  the  Protestant  to  state  and  define  this  affirmative 
doctrine,  this  truth,  which  he  thinks  he  has  to  oppose  to 
her  teaching.  We  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  a  (act  well 
known,  infallibly  known,  by  every  Catholic,  that  the  I^t- 
estant  has,  and  can  have,  no  such  doctrine,  no  such  truth, 
—  that  he  has,  and  can  have,  only  pure  negation.  He  sus- 
tains himself  now  by  attacking  us  on  the  strength  of  some 
fragments  of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  has  stolen  from 
the  Church.  When  he  is  let  alone  he  denies,  and  denies 
only ;  when  hard  pressed,  he  defends  himself  by  abandon- 
ing his  distinctive  Protestantism,  and  resorting  to  these 
fragments  of  Catholicity.  We  must  deprive  him  of  this 
subterfuge,  by  showihg  that  these  fragments  are  not  his, 
that  the  truth  of  which  they  are  fragments  is  held  by  the 
Church  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  and  that  he  must  confine 
himself  to  his  denials.  The  moment  we  force  him  so  to  con- 
fine himself,  his  aggressive  power  is  gone,  and  he  has  more 
than  he  can  do  to  take  care  of  himsdf.  He  is  then  forced 
to  comprehend  that  the  positive  elements  on  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  rely,  and  which  have  served  to  keep 
him  in  countenance  with  himself,  are  not  his,  and  that  he 
as  a  Protestant  has  never  had  any  right  to  claim  them. 
He  will  then  understand  that,  reduced  to  his  distinctive 
Protestantism,  he  is  reduced  to  pure  negation,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  pure  falsehood,  and  then  that  he 
must  either  escape  to  the  Church,  or  sink  into  universal 
nihilism. 

Every  body  knows  that  Protestants  never  state  and  de- 
fend any  thesis  of  their  own  against  us.  Their  method  is 
to  attack  every  thing  and  to  defend  nothing.    They  throw 
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out  their  objections  without  any  inquiry,  not  only  whether 
they  are  really  objections  to  the  Church,  if  sustained,  but 
whether  the  principles  which  they  must  imply,  if  urged  at 
all,  are  or  are  not  sound.  Nothing  is  more  common  with 
them  than  to  urge  contradictory  objections,  or  to  object  to 
the  Church  for  reasons  which  mutually  destroy  one  an- 
other. The  objections  they  usually  urge,  if  objections,  are 
BO  only  by  virtue  of  a  principle  from  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  which  they  would  themselves  recoil  with  hardly 
less  horror  than  we.  Now,  what  we  ask  is,  that  our  con- 
troversialists, instead  of  laboring  to  prove  that  the  objec- 
tions urged  do  not  lie  against  the  Church,  should  attack 
these  objections  themselves,  and  show  Protestants  what  it 
really  is  they  must  maintain,  if  they  persist  in  urging  them. 
At  first,  Protestants  will  pay  no  heed  to  what  we  tell 
them ;  they  will  continue  for  some  time  their  old  course, 
and  reply  to  us  only  by  a  few  sneers,  a  little  personal 
abuse,  or  silly  anecdotes  against  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  or  an 
individual  Catholic.  No  matter.  If  we  keep  on,  if  we 
persevere  unitedly  in  carrying  the  war  into  their  country 
and  attacking  them  in  their  camp,  they  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  heed  us,  if  they  would  not  lose  all  their  follow- 
ers, and  be  forced  to  engage  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  de- 
fending themselves.  This  is  all  that  we  want,  for  the  mo- 
ment we  can  compel  them  to  act  on  the  defensive,  we  have 
vanquished  them. 

IVbr.  Morris  understands  this,  and  to  some  extent  acts  on 
it.  He  aims  to  refute  the  Protestant  objections  to  the 
worship  we  pay  to  Our  Lady,  by  showinc^  what  they  imply, 
and  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  admitting  them. 
This  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  objections  to  a  particular  Catholic  doctrine  or  Uatholic 
practice  that  he  analyzes  and  refutes,  not  objections  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  without  which  we  could  not  our- 
selves defend  the  doctrine  or  practice  objected  to ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  consequences  which  he  shows  must 
follow  from  admitting  the  objections  urged  are  such  as 
most  Protestants  can  very  easily  accept,  and  from  which 
very  few  except  Catholics  recoil.  To  show  to  a  Catholic 
that  the  worship  he  pays  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Fathers  and  defined  by  the  early  Coun- 
cils, and  that  tp  deny  its  propriety  is  to  fall  into  Nestozi* 
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anism  and  Pelagianlsm,  is  enough,  all  that  can  be  neces- 
sary in  his  case ;  but  it  is  just  nothing  at  all  to  the  great 
body  of  Protestants,  or  if  something,  it  is  only  a  good  rea^ 
son  to  them  for  being  Nestorians  and  Pelagians.  Who 
among  Protestants  are  to-day  any  thing  but  Nestorians 
and  Pelagians  ?  Who  is  there  to  recoil  from  Nestorian- 
ism  because  it  denies  the  Incarnation,  or  from  denying  the 
Incarnation  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  grace  and  to  fall 
into  Pelagianism  ?  The  author  assumes  too  much  when 
he  assumes  that  Protestants  hold  that  ^^the  Word  was 
made  flesh."  Some  of  them  profess  thus  much,  but  very 
few  of  them  hold  it  with  sufficient  firmness  to  feel  them- 
selves bound  by  any  logical  inference  you  can  draw  from 
it,  while  the  immense  majority  of  them  do  not  even  hold 
it  in  words,  and  glory  in  denying  it.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  Protestants  who  rise  above  Nestorianism,  and 
Pelagianism  is  the  grand  heresy  of  the  age.  All  Protes- 
tants who  are  not  Manichaeans  are  Pelagians.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  symbols  and  formulas  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  for  these  are  no  longer  believed,  and  are  kept 
only  for  the  purposes  of  controversy.  There  may  be  a  few 
thousands  of  individual  Protestants  in  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  who  really  intend  to  believe 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  as 
held  by  the  Church  in  the  early  ages,  and  who  would  con- 
sider it  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  doctrine  that  it 
evidently  contradicted  them ;  but  the  great  mass,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  are  ingrained  unbelievers,  and  can  be 
convinced  by  no  ratio  theologica^  no  theological  reason,  or 
arguments  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  faith. 

Mr.  Morris  is  unquestionably  an  able  and  learned  man, 
but  he  was  a  Tractarian,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  judges 
Protestants  generally  by  what  he  found  to  be  true  of  the 
Tractarians.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  retort  upon 
us  that  we  were  Unitarian,  and  judge  the  Protestant  world 
by  what  we  found  to  be  true  of  Unitarians.  But  we  were 
Presbyterian  and  well  acqainted  with  Anglicanism  before 
we  became  Unitarian.  Moreover,  when  we  were  a  Uni- 
tarian our  principal  study  was  of  the  non-Unitarian  sects. 
The  Unitarians  with  whom  we  associated  were  not  a  mere 
clique  with  a  peculiar  language  and  profession  of  their 
own,  living  and  conversing  only  among  themselves,  and 
hardly  deigning  to  notice  any  thing  occurring  out  of  their 
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own  <^set."  In  this  they  differed  essentially  from  the 
Tractarians.  These  were  a  clique  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Establishment,  living,  to  a  great  extent,  solely  among 
themselves,  with  very  little  intercourse  with  any  but  per- 
sons of  their  own  stamp.  They  all  had  the  same  mark, 
and  it  was  as  easy  at  a  glance  to  say  of  one  of  them.  He  is 
a  Puseyite,  as  it  is  to  say  of  this  man.  He  is  a  Quaker,  or 
of  that  man,  He  is  a  Methodist  minister,  or  a  Presbyterian 
parson.  Even  when  converted  and  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  nay,  when  carried  through  a 
course  of  theology  and  raised  to  the  priesthood,  the  Pusey- 
ite is  as  unmistakable  as  before.  No  man  of  the  least 
discernment  could  mistake  the  production  of  a  converted 
Tractarian  for  that  of  one  who  had  been  brought  up  a 
Catholic  from  his  childhood.  At  every  page  the  peculiar 
habit  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  of  the  <'  set "  are 
apparent.  Besides,  you  have  but  to  look  into  the  natural 
heart,  abroad  upon  the  Protestant  world,  and  to  observe 
the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  everywhere,  to  find 
conclusive  proof  that  our  judgment,  by  whatever  it  may 
have  been  influenced,  is  far  more  conformable  to  fact  than 
that  of  the  converted  Tractarians.  It  is  far  more  unfavor- 
able,  we  grant ;  but  whoever  considers  the  nature,  tenden- 
cies, and  effects  of  heresy  will  for  that  very  reason  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  judgment 
In  judging  the  Catholic  world  our  rule  is.  The  more  favor^ 
able,  the  truer  the  judgment;  in  judging  the  uncatholic  it 
is.  The  more  unfavorable,  the  truer  the  judgment  The 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  Catholic,  and  we  can 
believe  no  evil  of  him  till  it  is  proved ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presumption  is  always  agcdnst  the  heretic,  and  we  can 
believe  no  good  of  him  till  it  is  proved.  We  require  proof 
to  believe  evil  of  a  Catholic,  or  to  believe  good  of  a  heretic. 
The  most  favorable  construction  must  be  presumed  to  be 
the  true  one  in  case  of  the  former,  the  least  favorable  the 
true  one  in  case  of  the  latter. 

The  Tractarians,  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants,  are 
virtually  Papists,  and  Father  Newman  has  proved,  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  and  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  his  doctrine  of  development,  that  Tractarianism  is 
repugnant  to  genuine  Anglicanism,  and,  we  may  add,  then 
a  fortiori  to  all  other  forms  of  Protestantism.  It  will  not 
do,  then,  to  take  Tractarians  as  in  any  sense  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Protestant  world.  They  represent  nobody 
but  themselves,  and  are  merely  Protestants  struggling  to 
get  out  of  Protestantism  into  Catholicity,  without  disown- 
ing the  Anglican  Establishment  or  going  to  Rome.  They 
have  much  in  them  that  we  like,  but,  logically  considered, 
they  can  command  no  respect  They  are  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  nor  yet  good  red  herring.  They  are  nice  men,  but 
shockingly  bad  logicians.  In  the  j^eneral  movements  of 
our  age  they  are  a  fact,  but  a  fact  of  no  great  significance, 
and  biecoming  less  and  less  significant  every  day.  7%6 
Westminster  RevietCj  under  its  new  management,  is  a  far 
better  index  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  even 
in  England  than  J%e  Christian  Remembrancer^  and  The 
Weekly  Despatch  than  The  Guardian,  Divine  grace  may 
be  operating  in  this  or  that  locality  in  an  extraordinary 
way  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  but  the  Protestant 
world,  as  such,  pursues  its  natural  course  towards  the  de- 
nial of  all  Christian  doctrine,  and  therefore  of  all  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this  to  every  one  who  has 
looked  out  from  his  own  clique,  and  accustomed  himself 
to  take  broad  and  continental,  instead  of  narrow  and  insu- 
lar views.  England  is  not  all  the  world,  nor  are  converted 
and  unconverted  Tractarians  all  England.  If  the  author 
could,  to  use  his  own  favorite  word, — which,  as  he  and 
his  school  use  it,  we  detest,  —  realize  this,  he  would  write 
a  work  much  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  men's  minds 
than  is  the  very  elaborate  treatise  before  us. 

Even  under  a  purely  literary  and  logical  point  of  view, 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  commend  the  author's 
learned  volumes  as  warmly  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  find  fault  with  every  work  that  comes 
to  us  fi'om  a  converted  Puseyite.  We  exceedingly  regret 
it.  We  wish  some  of  the  school  would  write  and  publish 
a  work  strictly  Catholic  in  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
we  could  prove  to  them  that  we  have  no  personal  dislike 
to  them,  and  are  as  willing  to  commend  the  true  and  the 
good  coming  from  them  as  from  any  other  source.  We 
do  not  like  the  attitude  we  have  been  obliged  to  assume 
towards  them ;  but  it  is  not  our  fault  These  gentlemen 
were  a  clique,  a  peculiar  school,  before  their  conversion, 
and,  unhappily,  they  remain  so  since,  though  no  doubt  un- 
intentionally, and  without  suspecting  it  The  only  differ- 
ence we  can  detect  in  mental  and  moral  characteristics  be- 
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tween  a  converted  and  an  unconverted  Puseyite  is,  that 
the  former  believes  a  little  more,  and  the  latter  a  little 
less.  We  have  just  read  a  pleasant,  though  not  a  very 
able  work,  entitled,  A  Tour  in  Egypt^  Palestine^  SyriUj  SfC^ 
by  James  Laird  Patterson.  The  author  commenced  his 
travels  as  a  Puseyite,  but  had  the  happiness  to  be  convert- 
ed in  Holy  Week  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church.  According  to  his  account,  he  was  con- 
ditionally baptized,  and  afterwards  read  his  abjuration 
of  Protestantism.  Here  it  is  the  custom,  we  believe,  for 
the  convert  to  read  his  abjuration  before  receiving  the 
Sacrament,  —  to  put  off  Protestantism  before  being  clothed 
upon  with  Catholicity.  But  it  has  struck  us  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Patterson  is  significant,  and  may  ex- 
plain many  things  which  have  puzzled  us  in  the  converted 
Tractarians,  especially  of  the  development  school.  They 
appear  not  to  have  been  required  to  abjure  their  heresies 
before  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  ;  at  least,  they  seem 
never  to  have  comprehended  that  such  a  requirement  was 
made,  or  at  all  necessary,  in  their  case. 

It  would  seem  from  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting 
them,  that  these  excellent  converts   never  came  to   the 
Church  because  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  sin,  —  be- 
cause they  wished  to  have  quenched  the  flames  of  hell 
already  kindled  in  their  bosoms.     They  were  not  children 
of  wrath  as  others,  but  were  already  good  pious  Christiana 
in  a  degree,  and  needed  not  to  have  the  Christian  life  be- 
gotten in  them,  but  helps,  which  they  could  not  find  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  to  live  that  life  in  its  perfection. 
They  came  to  the  Church,  not  to  obtain  sanctity,  for  that 
they  already  possessed,  but  to  attain  to  heroic  sanctity,  the 
sanctity  of  canonized  saints,  which  they  became  convinced 
that  they  could  not  have  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     They  had  nothing  to  put  off,  no  old  life  to  reject, 
to  anathematize,  for  the  life  they  had  lived  was,  as  far  as 
it  went,  the  true  Christian  life,  and  what  they  wanted  "was 
something  more  l;han  they  already  had,  —  not  something 
radically  different.     Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  source  of 
whatever  misunderstanding  there'  is  between  them   and 
us.     They  retain  their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the   life 
they  lived  in  the  Establishment,  and  look  upon  conversion, 
at  least  in  their  case,  as  a  putting  on  of  Catholicity  w^ith- 
out  any  putting  off  of  Puseyism,  and  their  Catholic  life  as 
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a  continuation  of  their  Puseyite  life  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  far  more  favorable  to  its  development  and 
growth.  If  they  had  been  forced,  as  we  were,  to  feel  that 
we  must  come  to  the  Church  that  we  might  have  life,  not 
merely  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  and  that 
conversion  and  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
were  the  commencement,  not  merely  the  continuation,  of 
the  Christian  life,  we  suppose  we  should  have  found  little 
in  them  with  which  we  could  not  have  sympathized. 
They  would  then  have  distrusted  their  past  liie,  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  morally,  and  would  have  set  themselves 
to  learn  as  little  children.  They  would  have  relied  on 
none  of  their  past  historical  reading  or  patristic  learning, 
nor  paraded  it  before  us  till  they  had  reviewed  it  in  the 
light  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  They  would  then 
have  disturbed  us  with  no  novel  speculations,  and  insisted 
upon  no  novel  theories  for  the  explanation  of  facts  which 
have  no  existence  out  of  the  darkened  understandings  of 
heretics. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  in  any  respect  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  illustrious  author,  to  whose  ability,  learn- 
ing, zeal,  and  piety  we  pay  a  willing  tribute ;  but  he  seems 
to  us  to  lack  artistic  taste,  scientific  method,  and  sound 
didactics.  He  is  deficient  in  grasp  and  vigor  of  thought,  in 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  His  work  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  and  he  himself  tells 
OS  that  we  may  begin  to  read  either  with  the  first  or  the 
second  part,  as  we  choose.  He  has  brought  together  a 
rich  mass  of  materials,  collected  with  great  pains  and  labor, 
but  he  has  not  melted  them  down,  and  cast  them  into  a 
uniform  and  consistent  whole.  His  style  is  dry,  hard,  in- 
volved, and  obscure.  Without  being  verbose,  it  is  need- 
lessly difiuse,  accumulating  proofs,  which  do  nothing  to 
strengthen  each  other,  on  points  where  very  little  proof  is 
required,  and  leaving  the  points  most  in  need  of  proof  un- 
sustained  by  a  single  authority,  —  overloading  with  com- 
mentaries points  which  were  originally  clear  and  certain, 
and  passing  over  with  scarcely  a  remark  those  which  were 
doubtful  and  in  need  of  being  elucidated.  Indeed,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  author's  state  of  mind,  or  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  he 
-writes.  He  fails  from  first  to  last  to  win  our  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment,  and  he  very  seldom  enables  us  to  deter- 
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mine  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  relation  of  that 
principle  to  the  well-known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and 
theology.  For  the  most  part,  his  conclusions,  we  presume, 
are  orthodox ;  but  we  feel  very  often  that  the  processes  by 
which  he  obtains  them  are  exceedingly  heterodox.  His 
mental  tastes  and  habits,  his  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
are  to  a  great  extent  Protestant,  or  those  of  a  man  to  whom 
truth  has  been  presented  piecemeal.  He  does  not  march 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  lay  open  its  central 
principle,  from  which  all  that  appertains  to  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  its  unity  and  real  order.  He  proceeds,  even 
when  his  intention  is  the  reverse,  from  facts  to  principles, 
from  particulars  to  universals,  from  multiplicity  to  unity, 
in  the  true  Protestant  style.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
learned  that  principles  are  before  facts,  the  universal  or 
general,  the  generic,  before  the  particular,  and  unity  before 
multiplicity,  or  that,  if  the  general  is  never  obtainable 
without  the  particular,  it  is  never  obtainable  from  the  par- 
ticular ;  that  unity  is  no  induction  from  multiplicity,  ontol- 
ogy from  pyschology,  nor  principles  from  facts.  Hence  he 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  truly  logical.  The  Catholic  has  truth  as 
a  whole,  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  and  therefore  his  method 
is  to  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  unity 
to  multiplicity,  from  principles  to  facts,  and  therefore  a 
strictly  logical  method.  He,  when  faithful  to  his  privi- 
leges, borrows  his  light  from  the  Creator,  not  the  creature, 
enlightens  facts  by  principles,  not  principles  by  facts,  and 
particulars  by  the  general,  without  which  they  are  unintd- 
ligible,  not  the  general  by  particulars.  But  the  Protestant, 
having  at  best  only  some  faint  and  broken  reflections  of 
truth,  can  only  proceed  by  way  of  induction,  which  never 
leads  to  the  truth,  but  the  farther  from  it  And  hence  it  is 
that  Protestants,  whatever  their  learning  and  ability,  are 
always  illogical  and  sophistical. 

Logic,  as  an  art,  is  the  intellectual  application  of  princi- 
ples, and  is  determined,  not  by  the  human  mind  itself,  bat 
by  the  real  or  intelligible  order  which  exists  and  operates 
independently  of  the  human  mind.  Its  office  is  not  to  dis- 
cover principles,  but  to  apply  them ;  not  to  invent  truth,  bat 
to  demonstrate  it  It  always  presupposes  the  mind  that  is 
to  use  it  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied, or  of  the  truth  to  be  demonstrated  or  proved.  Truth 
is  being,  or  that  which  is  or  exists  independently  of  the 
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perceiving  or  reasoning  mind,  and  principles  are  simply 
the  ontoiogical  truth,  either  originally  or  by  participation. 
Logic,  therefore,  depends  on  the  real  order,  as  mach  as  does 
intuition  itself,  and  consequently  must  proceed  from,  not 
to,  the  ontoiogical  truth  or  principle.  It  is  then  and  must 
be  deductive,  and  consequently  all  induction,  not  resolvable 
into  deduction,  is  illogical,  a  mere  sophistry.  The  peculiar 
Protestant  philosophy,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  is  the 
inductive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy. This  philosophy  starts  avowedly  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  general,  the  universal  in  the  language  of 
the  ochoolmen,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the  principle,  is  un- 
known, and  that  nothing  is  immediately  apprehended  by 
the  mind  but  particulars,  or  simple  facts.  Its  pretence  is 
to  rise  from  facts  to  the  principle,  from  particulars  to  the 
general,  from  multiplicity  to  unity,  from  pscychology  to 
ontology,  from  man  and  the  universe  to  God.  But  as  the 
essence  of  logic  is  the  application  of  principles  to  facts,  not 
of  facts  to  principles,  &^.,  thus  imitating  in  its  own  order, 
faintly,  very  faintly  assuredly,  the  creative  act  of  God  by 
which  he  produces  existences  from  nothing,  (for  facts  with- 
out principles,  particulars  without  the  general,  are  unin- 
telligible, and  to  the  mind  as  if  they  were  not,)  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  no  inductive  philosopher  is  or  can  be  a 
good  logician,  and  if  he  ever  reasons  logically  at  all,  it  is 
only  on  condition  of  reasoning  illogically.  If  a  Protestant 
is  ever  logical,  it  is  only  by  denying  while  he  affirms  his 
own  system,  which  is  supremely  illogical 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  learned  author  has  not  suf- 
ficiently distrusted  his  Oxford  logic,  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  inductive  philosophy.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  to  most 
of  us  who  are  converts  from  Protestantism,  the  truth  has 
been  presented,  as  he  says,  ^  piecemeal,"  and  that  we 
came  to  it  in  its  unity  and  integrity  only  by  successive 
steps,  or  rather  by  successive  illuminations.  This  has 
been  owing  in  part  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  position 
and  training.  But  when  a  Protestant  has  once  been  really 
converted,  he  is  inexcusable  if  he  then  finds  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  Protestant  method.  His  Protestant  method 
never  brought  him  to  the  Church ;  he  was  brought  in  spite 
of  that  method,  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  his  will  co- 
operating therewith,  and,  so  far  as  reasoning  entered  for 
any  thing  into  the  process,  by  his  unconsciously  in  some 
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cases,  consciously  in  others,  adopting  and  pursuing  the 
Catholic  method.  Moreover,  once  converted  and  instructed 
in  his  faith,  he  has  the  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity.  He 
can  now  seize  it  in  its  central  principle,  see  the  universe, 
natural  and  supernatural,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
Creator,  and  descend  from  God  to  creature.  He  holds,  so 
to  speak,  in  his  hand  the  principle  of  all  things,  from  which 
all  facts,  all  particular  questions,  are  solvable.  To  proceed 
now  as  an  inductive  philosopher,  as  a  Protestant  who  has 
truth  only  as  reflected  in  faint  and  broken  rays  from  the 
creature,  is  to  forego  his  high  privilege  as  a  Catholic,  and 
to  derive,  as  to  his  manner  or  mode  of  thinking  and  writing, 
no  advantage  from  his  conversion.  This  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  precise  case  with  our  author.  His  conversion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  putting  on  of  Catholicity  without  a 
putting  off  of  Protestantism,  or  the  grafting  of  certain 
Catholic  truths  into  his  Oxfordism.  Hence  he  attempts 
to  explain  and  vindicate  Catholicity  by  Oxford  logic  and 
philosophy.  All  this  was  natural,  considering  that  the  con- 
verts of  his  school  regarded  their  Oxford  life  as  sinning 
only  by  defect,  as  faulty  only  in  respect  to  what  it  lacked, 
not  in  respect  to  any  thing  it  professed  to  have.  Still,  if 
the  author  had  reviewed  his  Oxford  logic  and  philosophy, 
and  freed  himself  from  their  trammels,  we  should  not  have 
had  occasion  to  accuse  him,  as  we  have  done,  of  lacking 
grasp  and  vigor  of  thought,  clearness  and  force  of  expres- 
sion. If  on  becoming  a  Catholic  he  had  taken  the  pains 
to  adjust  his  philosophy  to  the  ontology  of  the  Catechism, 
he  would  have  given  us  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
diffuseness  and  obscurity  of  his  work ;  and  he  would  have 
compressed  it  within  a  third  of  its  present  dimensions,  and 
made  it  far  more  complete,  intelligible,  and  conclusive.  As 
the  case  now  stands,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  he  really  means,  and  as  we  see  he  has  an  unsound 
philosophy,  we  dare  not  rely  on  his  judgment,  when  we 
can  determine  his  meaning,  unless  we  can  justify  it  from 
other  sources.  Whether  it  be  Catholic  or  not,  he  gives  us 
no  means  of  knowing,  for  he  does  not  connect  the  principle 
on  which  it  rests  with,  or  show  its  relation  to,  the  well- 
known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  although 
this  is  precisely  what  be  proposes  to  do,  and  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  followed  Catholic  instead  of  Protestant 
logic. 
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The  anthor  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  part  he  labors  to  prove,  from  the  admission  that  ^  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  that  our  Lord  was  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  we  can  predicate  of  him  in  his 
human  nature  all  that  we  can  predicate  of  a  perfect  man,  — 
or  of  any  man,  sin  excepted.  In  his  human  nature,  he  has 
the  proper  faculties,  affections,  and  duties  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  owed  to  his  Virgin  Mother  submission,  the  love 
and  obedience  due  from  a  son  to  his  mother.  All  this  is 
true,  and  the  author  has  admirably  developed  and  proved 
it  In  this  respect  we  can  warmly  commend  his  work. 
In  his  second  part,  he  undertakes  to  prove  from  the  admis- 
sion which  Protestants  must  make,  that  "  Mary  was  a 
good  woman,"  that  our  Lord,  from  the  first  ipoment  of  his 
conception  in  her  womb,  enriched  her  with  all  communi- 
cable graces,  and  especially  with  full  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  person  and  character,  and  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  redemption.  Now,  as  Mary  was  at  the  least  a 
good  woman,  she  would  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
manner  of  child  it  was  that  the  angel  had  announced 
should  be  born  of  her,  and  which  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  her  womb.  This  wish  would  be  known  to 
the  child  as  soon  as  formed,  for  all  knowledge  was  infused 
into  his  human  soul,  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union,  from 
the  moment  of  conception.  He  knew  the  wish  as  soon  as 
formed,  and  could  comply  with  it,  for  he  had  all  power. 
Thus  as  a  dutiful  and  loving  son  he  was  bound  to  do  so, 
and  of  course  did  do  so.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he  owed 
a  duty  to  his  Father  as  well  as  to  his  Mother,  and  it  may 
not  have  been  the  will  of  God,  his  Father,  that  he  should 
have  communicated  this  knowledge  to  his  Mother  so  soon 
and  at  once.  Veiy  true,  it  map  have  been  so,  but  it  is  for 
you  to  prove  that  it  was  so.  Therefore  it  was  not  so,  and 
therefore  he  did  communicate  it!  (Vol.  I.  pp.  352, 353.) 
This  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  logic, 
when  he  is  not  assisted  by  the  Catholic  author  he  chances 
to  cite.  There  are  many  things  very  proper  in  pious  medi- 
tation, which  are,  nevertheless,  of  no  value  as  arguments, 
and  which  are  very  unsuitable  to  be  proposed  to  those 
-who  are  without ;  for  some  things  may  be  very  edifying  to 
the  pious  believer,  that  are  by  no  means  convincing  to  the 
unbeliever.  We  say  nothing  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  author  arrives,  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  current 
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teaching  of  our  divines  on  the  subject.  We  hare  had,  in 
the  little  time  we  have  been  in  the  Church,  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  learn  what  is  of  faith,  without  making  our- 
selves acquainted  with  all  the  remote  consequences  which 
theologians  have  drawn  from  admitted  theological  princi- 
ples. We  know  that  Our  Lady  had  the  grace  of  humility, 
and  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should  for  a 
time  remain  in  ignorance  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
mystery  of  redemption,  or  the  person  and  character  of  h^ 
Son,  which  we  can  conceive  might  have  been  the  case,  she 
would  have  had  no  wish  to  be  enriched  all  at  once  with 
the  knowledge  supposed,  for  she  had  no  will  not  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  Divine  will.  We  must,  then,  know  by 
positive  revelation  what  was  the  will  of  God  in  the  prem- 
ises, before  we  can  conclude  any  thing  as  certain  on  the 
subject,  one  way  or  the  other.  Consequently,  to  us,  the 
whole  fabric  of  doctrine  which  the  author  has  constructed 
on  the  supposed  Protestant  admission  that  '^  Mary  was  a 
good  woman,"  even  if  true,  has  no  solid  foundation  in  any 
thing  he  has  advanced.  We  do  not,  let  it  be  understood, 
dispute  his  conclusions ;  we  only  question  the  process  by 
wl^ich  he  professes  to  obtain  them. 

The  author  starts  with  a  false  principle,  namely,  that 
moral  evidence  can  never  give  certainty,  or  any  thing  more 
than  probability.  The  certainty  of  the  believer,  he  sup- 
poses, is  due  not  to  evidence  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  gift  of 
faith,  donum  fidei^  received  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
But  the  gift  of  faith  adds  nothing  to  the  objective  cerUiinty, 
or  the  certainty  of  the  matter  of  faith.  What  it  gives  is 
subjective  certainty.  It  gives  us  a  clearer  view  and  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  objective  certainty,  but  does  not  create 
or  in  any  manner  affect  that  certainty  in  itself.  It  consists 
in  a  supernatural  illustration  of  the  understanding,  and  a 
supernatural  inclination  of  the  will ;  but  for  this  very  rea- 
son it  gives  us  a  supernatural  facility,  not  only  to  believe 
the  truth  proposed,  but  also  to  detect  error  and  uncertainty, 
and  consequently,  instead  of  facilitating  our  belief  of  what 
is  not  objectively  certain,  or  what  is  merely  probable,  it 
renders  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it ;  and 
hence,  of  all  people  in  the  world.  Catholics  are  the  least 
credulous.  To  deny  all  objective  certainty,  or  to  allow 
only  an  objective  probability,  is  simply  to  declare  all  faith, 
exoept  as  an  infused  habit,  absolutely  impossible.     Over- 
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looking  this  fact,  denying  all  objective  certainty,  the  author 
does  not  even  aim  in  his  logic  to  establish  the  objective 
certainty  of  his  conclusions,  and  appears  to  suppose  that 
he  has  done  all  that  can  be  required  of  him  when  he  has 
rendered  it  probable  that  they  are  not  improbable,  or  in- 
credible.    He  concludes  a  posse  ad  esse,  and  seldom  asks 
any  thing  better  than  the  argument  de  congruOy  —  and 
what  is  worse,  he  contends  that  we  can  have  nothing  bet- 
ter.     This  proceeds  from  his  false  philosophy.     He  and 
his  school  are  genuine  psychologists.     They  do  not^  per- 
haps, intena  to  deny  all  objective  truth ;  but  they  all  con- 
tend that  the  form  under  which  it  is  apprehended  depends 
on  the  human  mind  itself,  and  that  the  truth  apprehended 
by  us  would  appear  very  different,  if  our  minds  were  dif- 
ferently constituted,  as  we  may  suppose  it  actually  does 
to  superior  beings.     If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  objective 
certainty,  and  then   no  demonstration,  and   no  absolute 
proof,  moral  or  metaphysical,  as  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  have  so  fully  refuted  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  whether   as  taught  by   Kant  himself,  or  as 
modified  by  Coleridge,  the  metaphysician  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  school.     The  doctrine  refutes  itself;  for  if  the  nexus 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  be  not  necessary, 
there  is  no  objective  certainty;   and  if  no  objective  cer- 
tainty, how  can  you  affirm  fitness  or  congruity,  or  even 
probability?     But  if  there  is,  why  start  with  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  not,  and  that  the  form  of  the  object  de- 
pends, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  subject  ?     No 
doubt  some  Catholics  have  been  trained  up  psychologists, 
'which  we  regard  as  their  misfortune,  but  no  Catholic  is 
ever  a  psychologist  in  his  theology.     Truth  is  properly  de- 
fined by  St  Augustine  to  be  being,  that  which  really  is  or 
exists,  and  either  we  are  unintelligent  beings,  or  we  appre- 
hend it,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  it  at  all,  as  it  is  or  exists 
independent  on  our  minds ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  intel- 
lect to  apprehend  truth,  as  St  Thomas  himself  teaches,  in 
teaching  that  truth  is  the  object  of  the  intellect,  as  good  is 
the  object  of  the  will.     Superior  beings  see  farther  than 
\Kre  do,  and  know  truths  that  we  do  not ;  but  truth,  as  far 
as  we  see  and  know  it,  wears  to  us  the  same  form  that  it 
does  to  them.     We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  author  has 
retained  his  Oxford  logic  and  metaphysics.     It  is  not  well 
to  set  out  by  denying  in  principle  all  objective  certainty, 
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then  to  proceed  to  prove  a  thing,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be,  and  thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  fit  to  be,  and  if  fit  to 
be  therefore  it  is,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  principle  from 
which  Catholic  doctrine  may  be  concluded  or  vindicated. 
The  fabrics  we  thus  erect  are  simply  castles  in  the  air. 

The  author,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  not  careful  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  opinions  in  the  Church  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Church.  He  places  the  opinions  in  the 
Church,  which  he  is  not  forbidden  to  hold,  on  the  same 
line  with  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  he  is  not  permit- 
ted to  deny,  and  concludes  indifferently  from  either,  what 
is  to  be  received  as  "  the  mind  of  the  Church."  This  is 
inexcusable.  He  has  the  right,  when  contrary  opinions  are 
held  by  respectable  theologians,  to  adopt  which  opinion 
he  chooses  ;  but  he  can  hold  it  only  as  an  opinion,  not  as 
faith.  Where  there  are  contrary  opinions,  both  of  which 
it  is  lawful  to  hold,  either  may  be  held  as  an  opinion,  but 
neither  can  be  held  as  Catholic  doctrine,  or  as  a  principle 
from  which  positive  arguments  in  defence  of  CathoUc  doc- 
trine may  be  drawn;  for  the  opinion  that  could  be  so 
taken  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  dispute.  It  would  in  fact 
cease  to  be  opinion,  and  become  faith.  The  author  must 
remember  that  he  is  avowedly  writing  for  Protestants,  and 
in  his  arguments  with  Protestants  for  Catholicity  he  can- 
not conclude  from  what  are  mere  opinions  amongst  our 
own  theologians.  He  may  refer  to  these  opinions  for  the 
purpose  of  warding  off  Protestant  objections,  but  he  cannot 
make  them  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  given 
doctrine  is  Catholic  doctrine,  and  ought  to  be  believed  as 
such.  Among  the  loca  theologica,  or  theological  topics, 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  opinions  in  the 
Church  enumerated.  We  do  not  say  that  the  opinion  of 
the  author  is  not  generally  the  sounder  opinion,  but  we  do 
say  that  he  often  treats  opinion  as  if  it  were  faith,  and 
erects  on  it  a  fabric  which  he  will  find  very  apt  to  excite 
the  derision  or  the  blasphemy  of  those  for  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  write.  We  hold  the  worship  which  we  pay  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady  too  sacred  and  too  tender  to  be  exposed, 
as  the  author  exposes  it,  to  the  rude  scoffs  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing world,  and  we  think  that,  if  he  chose  to  defend  it  at 
all,  he  should  have  done  so  with  more  reserve,  or  at  least 
with  arguments,  and  from  principles,  which  are  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  logical  criticism,  not  with 
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principles  which  are  perhaps  questionable,  and  arguments 
which  are  at  best  ridiculous. 

We  are  told  (Vol.  I.  p.  8)  that  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  work  "may  be  said  to  be  little  more  than  an  expansion 
of  meditations,  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  author's 
own  conversion."  This  is  obvious  enough  on  their  very 
face,  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  much  in  them  of  which  we 
are  obliged  to  complain.  As  the  meditations  of  an  Angli- 
can, working  his  way  to  the  light,  of  which  he  catches  par- 
tial glimpses  from  afar,  whose  rays  now  and  then  reach  and 
cheer  him  with  their  warmth  and  brightness,  and  render 
visible  without  dissipating  the  darkness  which  surrounds 
him,  they  are  most  admirable,  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
studied.  But  why  publish  them,  with  all  their  necessary 
crudeness  and  inaccuracies?  Why  not  correct  them  by 
subsequent  Catholic  study  and  experience  ?  In  them  we 
see  too  plainly  the  Oxford  student,  who  has  as  yet  no 
clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  truth,  stumbling  over 
difficulties  which  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Catholic 
theology  would  prove  to  be  no  difficulties  at  all.  The 
author  appears  here  with  all  his  Oxford  prejudices,  with 
full  confidence  in  his  Oxford  historical  and  patristic  read- 
ing, and  that  lofty  contempt  which  Oxford  students  always 
aflect  for  the  learning  and  judgment  of  Catholics.  He 
disparages  the  edition  of  the  Fathers  by  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  and  seems  never  to  have  thought  it 
possible  for  a  Catholic  divine,  not  a  graduate  of  a  Protes- 
tant university,  to  instruct  him,  or  in  any  manner  to  aid 
him  in  his  researches  after  truth.  Even  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  is  too  common  an  authority  among  Catholic  stu- 
dents to  command  his  respect  If  he  consults  a  Catholic 
author  it  must  be  an  ancient  Father  whose  sense  is  uncer- 
tain, or  a  modern  doctor  whose  language  is  not  always 
clear  and  definite,  or  whose  speculations  do  not  enter  into 
the  current  theology  of  the  Church.  All  this  is  perfectly 
natural  in  an  Anglican  in  the  process  of  his  conversion  to 
Catholicity,  but  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  it  is 
not  precisely  what  we  look  for  in  a  professor  in  a  Catholic 
college. 

The  author  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  He 
amends  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New,  with  wonderful  facility,  if  not  felicity,  —  cor- 
rects the  text  of  a  Father  wherever  the  received  reading 
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does  not  happen  to  be  to  his  purpose,  and  settles  the  gen- 
uineness or  spurionsness  of  works  attributed  to  ancient 
authors,  without  the  least  hesitation,  deciding  against  all 
Christian  antiquity  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  He 
gives  up  arguments  and  historical  readings,  on  which  the 
ablest  of  our  divines  have  uniformly  insisted,  and  does  it 
not  to  win  the  confidence  of  Protestants,  but  to  save 
Catholics  from  the  reproach  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  or 
their  criticism  from  the  derision  of  their  learned  adversa- 
ries. Now  in  all  this,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  be  right 
We  are  not  learned  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the  solid- 
ity and  accuracy  of  his  learning.  But  the  lofty  airs  he 
assumes,  and  his  low  appreciation  of  all  Catholic  intelli- 
gence and  scholarship  are  not  precisely  fitted  to  win  our 
confidence.  It  would  be  well  for  us  who  are  converts  to 
learn  what  Catholics  really  know,  before  we  take  it  upon 
us  to  treat  them  as  mere  sciolists  and  pious  fools,  or  for 
granted  that  we  have  brought  into  the  Church  an  invalu- 
able treasure  in  our  Protestant  cultivation  and  learning. 
The  Church,  perhaps,  could  have  contrived,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  get  along  without  us,  much  better  than  we 
without  her.  After  all,  we  brought  her  nothing  to  boast 
of,  nothing  but  our  sins,  our  ignorance,  and  our  infirmities. 
Our  conversion  is  not  likely  to  create  a  new  epoch  in  her 
history.  And  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  throw  new 
light  on  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  clear  up  in  a  new  and 
more  satisfactory  way  the  abstruse  points  of  theology 
which  Catholic  theologians  have  not  yet  settled,  would, 
were  it  not  presumptuous,  be  simply  ridiculous.  We 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  knowing  nothing  except 
what  we  have  learned  since  our  reconciliation  to  the 
Church,  at  the  feet  of  her  teachers  and  pastors. 

For  ourselves,  we  confide  in  no  judgments  we  formed 
prior  to  our  conversion,  and  trust  no  historical  or  patristic 
reading  we  had  then  made,  save  so  far  as  we  have  since 
reviewed  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 
We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  learn  all  anew  under  the  di- 
rection of  Catholic  teachers,  who  happen  never  to  have 
been  schismatics  or  heretics,  and  whom  we  have  found 
abundantly  able  to  instruct  us  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  erudition.  We  know  no  reason  why  this  should  have 
been  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  converted  Unitarian, 
than  in  that  of  a  converted  Puseyite.     Indeed,  it  strikes  us 
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as  less  necessary,  because  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Unitarianism  and  Catholicity  is  so  broad  and  distinct,  that 
no  one  of  ordinary  discernment  can   mistake  it;   while 
Paseyism  runs  so  near  to  Catholicity  on  so  many  points,  so 
successfully  counterfeits  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices, 
that,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  we  may  easily  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other.    Human  nature  in  the  absence  of  Sa- 
tanic temptation  can  go  far,  and  with  Satanic  aid  may  go 
much  farther,  in  counterfeiting  Catholic  faith  and  sanctity, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  asceticism  of 
the  Stoic,  which  springs  from  pride,  from  the  asceticism  of 
the  Christian,  which  springs  from  humility,  or  the  sanctity 
of  Littlemore,  for  instance,  so  praised  by  Father  Dominic, 
from  the  supernatural  sanctity  of  the  Catholic.     It  requires 
an  extraordinary  grace  to  be  a  discerner  of  spirits.     The 
same  counterfeit  is  often  effected  in  doctrine,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  the  counterfeit  to  the  genuine  is  often  so 
close,  as  to  be  most  difficult  even  for  well-informed  persons 
to  detect     The  Oxford  converts  themselves  were  deceived, 
for  the   sanctity  which  they  believed  they  possessed,  of 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  boast,  and  to  which  for  a 
long  time  they  referred  as  a  full  justification  of  their  re- 
maining in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  they  held  to  be 
true  Christian  sanctity,  when  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
Christian  sanctity  than  is  that  exhibited  by  some  Moravi- 
ans, Methodists,  and  Quakers,  or  even  some  of  the  ancient 
or  modern   Pagans.     The  closer  the  resemblance  of  one's 
life  to  Catholicity  before,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  err  after, 
his  conversion  ;  and  the  farther  removed  one's  heresy  from 
orthodoxy  before  his  conversion,  the  less  liable  is  he  to 
retain  it  afterwards.     The  Tractarian  converts,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  doctrine   and  practice  prior  to  their 
reconciliation  to  the  Church,  are,  of  all  classes  of  English 
and  American  converts,  precisely  those  who  are  the  most 
likely  to  originate  a  new  heresy  among  us,  or  to  fail  to  ap- 
prehend and  maintain  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  integrity. 
Their  ^writings  must  always  be  read  with  the  presumption 
against  them.     Therefore,  of  all  should  they  be  the  most 
careful  to  rely  in  nothing  on  their  past  life,  save  as  they 
revievr  it  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  learned  since  their 
conversion,  not  under  instructors  who,  like  themselves,  are 
but  recent  converts,  of  their  own  class,  but  under  such  as 
have  been  Catholics  from  their  youth.    These  hints  and 
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suggestions  may  not  be  called  for,  and  our  impression  with 
regard  to  the  Tractarian  converts  may  be  wholly  unau- 
thorized ;  but  we  fear  that  what  we  have  said,  ungracious 
as  it  may  seem,  is  not  misplaced  or  mistimed.  We  sin- 
cerely wish,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  giving  us  the  med- 
itations which  mainly  contributed  to  his  own  conversion, 
the  author  had  given  us  meditations  and  arguments  that 
originated  in  his  Catholic  faith  and  study,  and  therefore 
such  as  ought  to  convince  those  without  of  the  truth  of 
Catholicity.  He  would  then  have  written,  not  as  a  con- 
vert from  Puseyism,  but  as  a  Catholic. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
author's  work.  The  great  body  of  his  work  is  undoubt- 
edly Catholic,  sound,  and  really  meritorious.  But  aside 
from  the  faults  we  have  already  found  with  its  style,  logic, 
and  philosophy,  and  aside  from  the  fault  we  shall  soon 
have  to  find  with  the  theory  on  which  it  is  confessedly 
written,  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  the  author, 
in  his  direct  teaching,  is  undeniably  heterodox.  In  his 
table  of  contents  we  find  this  startling  proposition  :  "  Even 
fatalism  would  not  exempt  from  moral  responsibility." 
Here  is  his  illustration  and  proof  of  it :  — 

*'  It  has  been  shown  by  Butler,  in  his  admirable  Analogy,  that,  if 
the  opinion  of  a  necessity  or  fate  could  be  proved,  it  would  do  little 
to  influence  practice  with  any  reasonable  man.  Whatever  excuse 
can  be  made  for  the  man  who  murders,  or  the  child  who  steals 
upon  the  score  of  necessity,  will  also  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
magistrate  who  executes  the  one,  or  the  parent  who  punishes  the 
latter.  And  this  among  other  considerations  shows,  that  however 
intoxicated  with  fatalism  men  might  be  at  the  first  draught  of  it, 
still  afler  a  while  men  would  be  treated  as  if  they  were  free,  and 
forced  against  themselves  to  believe  it.  The  very  words  for  '  fate  * 
imply  a  speaker  or  distributor  who  made  the  fatum  to  exist.  Now 
if  it  be  true  that  that  fatalism  which  puts  this  reflection  out  of 
sight  would  leave  moral  obligations  where  they  are,  then  predes- 
tinarianism  itself  would  not  destroy  them,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
predestination  far  less."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

This  is  wretched  sophistry,  as  well  as  bad  theology. 
Butler  is  no  great  authority  with  us,  but  as  cited  by  the 
author  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  fatalism  is  com- 
patible with  moral  responsibility ;  he  simply  contends  that 
men,  if  they  held  it,  would  be  practically  obliged  to  act  as 
if  they  held  it  not,  and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
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nients  as  they  do  now,  —  a  mere  truism.  He  does  not 
assert,  and  far  less  does  he  prove,  that,  if  fatalism  were 
true,  they  would  be  morally  responsible  agents,  and  there- 
fore subjects  of  moral  praise  and  blame.  Because  men 
would  do  as  they  do  now  in  their  practical  conduct, 
through  an  irresistible  fate,  even  assuming  fate  to  be  the 
decree  of  God,  it  would  not  follow  that  predestinarianism 
itself  would  not  take  away  moral  responsibility.  Fate, 
whether  taken  in  the  old  heathen  sense,  or  as  the  author 
explains  it,  stands  opposed  to  free  will ;  and  does  the  author 
mean  to  say  that  without  free  will  we  should  or  could  be 
morally  responsible  ?  Predestination,  in  the  Calvinistic 
sense,  is  repugnant,  and  always  held  by  Catholic  divines 
to  be  repugnant,  to  moral  responsibility,  because  it  destroys 
free  will.  It  is  simple  fate,  and  renders  its  author,  or  he 
who  spoke  the  fatumy  the  real  actor  in  all  the  acts  of  man. 
And  hence  Calvin  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Predesti- 
nation, in  the  Catholic  sense,  does  not  take  away  moral 
responsibility,  most  assuredly,  simply  because  it  does  not 
take  away  free  will ;  because  it  is  not  fate^  or  a  predestina- 
tion that  executes  itself  without  the  free  concurrence  of  the 
w^ill  of  the  predestinated,  that  is,  the  free  concurrence  of  a 
will  intrinsically  free  not  to  have  concurred.  How  predes- 
tination, which  is  certain  and  infallible,  can  coexist  with  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  is  a  mystery  which  human  reason  can- 
not explain.  But  if  the  word  faie  has  any  meaning  in 
our  language,  it  denies  free  will,  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
certain  in  theology  or  philosophy,  it  is  that  the  denial  of 
free  will  is  the  denial  of  all  moral  obligation,  of  all  merit 
and  all  demerit.  It  is  therefore  false,  and,  reference  had 
to  the  definitions  of  the  Church  condemning  Calvinism 
and  Jansenism,  even  heretical,  to  say  that  "  even  fatalism 
w^ould  not  exempt  from  moral  responsibility."  The  au- 
thor, in  his  whole  chapter  on  predestination,  from  which 
we  have  taken  the  passage  cited  above,  seems  to  us  either 
to  use  language  very  loosely,  or  else  to  be  writing  on  a 
subject  which  he  has  by  no  means  mastered.  We  can 
gather  very  little  that  is  definite  from  what  he  says.  This, 
however,  may  be  owing  to  our  own  ignorance  and  dulness 
of  apprehension. 

But  here  is  another  passage  which,  with  all  respect,  we 
vrould  recommend  to  the  notice  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal 
l^iseraan,  to  whom  these  volumes  are  dedicated  by  the 
author :  — 
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^^  Now  suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edged principle,  not  only  that  Christ  did  every  thing  as  an  example 
to  us,  but  also  that  it  was  a  clear  case  that  he  on  several  occasions 

disguised  his  real  meaning,  though  he  knew  people  in 

general  would  draw  a  conclusion  from  his  words  just  the  opposite 
of  that  meaning.     If  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  the 
Fathers  lived,  it  is  plain  that  they  might  treat  heretics  as  our  Lord 
did  the  impertinent  thoughts  of  his  disciples,  when  he  answered 
them  by  this  wise  but  evasive  climax,   [St  Mark  xiii.  32.]     Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  if  a  number  of  passages  can  be  quoted  from  the 
Fathers,  in   which  the  ignorance  is  ascribed  to  Christ's    human 
nature   without   more  ado,  such  passages  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  answer  to  present  difficulties,  and  not  in  the 
least  a  statement  of  their  real  doctrine  upon  the  subject.     Until  the 
reverse  of  this  can  be  distinctly  proved,  it  will  not  avail  to  quote 
these  passages  in  defence  of  the  Ignorantists  [Agnoetse].    There  Is 
no  Catholic  divine  now-a-days,  probably,  who  would  not  admit  that 
such  evasive  answers  were  not  only  no  lies,  but  absolutely  allow- 
able when  impertinent  questions  were  put.     There  are  a  very  iew^ 
if  any,  Protestants,  who  would  not  practically  use  this  principle  in 
real  life,  however  indignantly  they  may  at  first  sight  repudiate  it. 
It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer  superiors  in  this 
way  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant  if  he  had  been  ever 
guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one   is  obliged  to  criminate  himself;  but 
there  are  far  more  cases,  where  it  is  lawful  for  superiors  to  evade 
questions  which  inferiors  have  no  right  to  ask.     Hence  it  was  law- 
ful for  our  Lord  and  Master,  the  absolute  ruler  of  his  creatures,  to 
answer  impertinent  thoughts  in  this  manner.     And,  by  parallel  rea- 
soning, it  was  lawful  for  the  Fathers  to  answer  heretics  in  a  way 
which,  while  it  disguised  their  own  sentiments  probably,  neverthe- 
less did  the  heretics  *good.     For  it  is  always  lawful  to  lead  a  man 
away  from  a  greater  sin  by  leading  him  to  a  less  :  thus  nobody  in 
his  sane  senses  would  deny  that  it  was  a  virtuous  deed  to  induce 
a  man  to  stupefy  himself  by  drink,  who  would  only  use  his  wits  to 
avail  himself  of  a  solitary  opportunity  for  murder  of  a  man  in 
mortal  sin,  or  adultery  mutually  agreed  upon.     If  any  body  would 
deny  it,  it  must  be  simply  because  he  had  never  given  the  question 
a  thought,  or  else  because  he  was  so  dull  of  conscience  as  to  pre- 
fer the  ruin  of  two  souls  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  one.    Now  if  the  Fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less  sin  than 
blaspheming  his  Divine  nature,  which  blasphemy  might  never  be 
forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  purgatory,"  —  Vol.  I.    pp. 
263  -  265. 

The  doctrine  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  draw  from 
this  language  is,  that  it  is  soznetiaies  lawful  to  lie  for  tbe 
interests  of  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end ;  in  other 
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words,  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means,"  —  the  very  doc- 
trine which  is  so  generally,  and  so  falsely,  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Catholic  theologians,  especially  the  learned  Fa* 
thers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  author  himself  seems 
to  warrant  this  interpretation  of  his  language,  for  he  says 
expressly,  "Jesus  would  be  condemned  of  Jesuitry  by 
those  out  of  the  Church,  if  he  lived  in  our  days."  (Vol. 
I.  pp.  296,  297.)  The  author  is  not  writing  for  Catho- 
lics, who  may  be  presumed  to  know  their  own  doctrine, 
but  avowedly  for  Protestants,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of  it,  and  who  expect,  as  he  must  know,  that  a 
Catholic  writing  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  so  much 
controverted,  so  foully  misrepresented,  and  made  the  oc- 
casion of  so  much  scandal,  will  state  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  a  form  as  little  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  one 
(sommonly  charged  against  us  as  the  truth  will  possibly 
permit  It  is  fair,  then,  to  presume,  if  he  not  only  does 
not  disclaim  expressly  the  doctrine  charged,  of  which  he 
clearly  is  not  ignorant,  but  uses  language  which  seems 
to  warrant  it,  and  in  some  respects  certainly  does  warrant 
it,  that  he  really  holds  and  intends  to  teach  it ;  for,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  author's  doctrine  is  to  be  inferred 
fully  as  much  from  what  he  refrains  from  denying  as  from 
what  he  actually  asserts,  and  the  rule  for  interpreting  his 
language  is  to  put  upon  it,  not  the  most  favorable,  but  the 
least  favorable  construction  that  it  will  bear,  —  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  he  is  ex  professo  explaining 
and  defending  (Fccmomta  in  presenting  the  truth,  that  is,  the 
presenting  it  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  giving 
of  scandal,  or  leading  people  into  error  and  sin.  If  the  au- 
thor holds  that  what  is  called  Jesuitry,  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  lawful  to  lie  for  the  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end, 
is  really  reprehensible,  why  does  he  use  language  that  may, 
vritbout  violence,  be  understood  to  imply  it?  Or  why 
does  he  not  take  special  pains  to  frame  his  language  so  as 
to  guard  against  it,  by  marking  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  ? 

What  the  author  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  intends, 
-we  know  not,  and  judge  not,  for  we  are  treating  of  the 
author,  not  the  man.  We  presume  he  means  right,  but  he 
evidently  thinks  loosely,  and  expresses  himself  carelessly, 
almost  wantonly.  He  neglects  to  distinguish  between  not 
telling  truth,  and  telling  what  is  not  truth.     No  doubt  it  is 
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sometimes  lawfal,  nay,  sometimes  oar  duty,  to  conceal 
or  not  disclose  the  truth  we  may  happen  to  know,  but  it 
is  never  lawful  to  do  so  by  telling  that  which  is  not  true. 
When  we  are  questioned  by  those  who  have  no  right,  or 
on  matters  on  which  they  have  no  right,  to  question 
us,  and  when  the  truth,  if  told,  would  scandalize  or  lead 
men  into  error  and  sin,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  are 
free  to  practise  what  the  Fathers  called  asconomia,  or  pru- 
dently to  withhold  it,  and  to  evade  the  questions  put;  but 
never  are  we  free  to  withhold  it  or  to  evade  the  questions 
put  by  answering  what  is  false,  or  what.,  in  a  sense  the 
hearers  may  not  with  due  diligence  ascertain,  is  not  true. 
If  the  hearers  are  misled  by  the  answers  given,  it  must  be 
by  their  own  fault,  not  ours,  —  by  the  inferences  which  they 
unnecessarily  draw  from  our  words.  If  the  answers  we 
give,  in  order  to  escape  telling  the  truth  we  are  either  not 
bound  to  tell  or  bound  not  to  tell,  are  false,  in  every  sense, 
according  to  ordinary  usage  of  language  in  like  cases,  or 
are  true  only  by  virtue  of  some  mental  restriction  or  reser- 
vation, or  some  peculiar  sense  of  our  own  which  the 
hearer  has  no  natural  means  of  ascertaining,  they  are  inad- 
missible, for  then  they  are  literally  lies,  and  it  is  never 
lawful,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  lie.  Such, 
briefly  stated,  is  the  doctrine  of  our  theologians,  as  we 
could  easily  prove  by  citations,  were  they  necessary  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  show  our  learning,  and  within 
this  doctrine  can  be  brought  all  the  examples  from  our 
Lord  and  the  Fathers  which  the  author  refers  to. 

^'  It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer  superi- 
ors in  this  way ;  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant  if  be 
had  been  ever  guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to  crim- 
inate himself."  In  case  the  superior  has  no  right  to  the 
true  answer  to  the  question,  conceded ;  but  if  he  has,  the 
case  is  not  so  clear ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  no  one  is  ever 
bound  to  criminate  himself,  or  rather,  when  juridically  in- 
terrogated, to  confess  an  act  which  may  criminate  him. 
Under  the  Common  Law,  which  obtains  in  England  and 
most  of  our  States,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself; 
and  it  is  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  state  must  con- 
vict the  criminal  by  other  testimony  than  his  own,  unless 
that  is  voluntarily  given,  or  else  not  convict  him  at  all. 
But  this  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  necessarily  a  principle  of 
universal   law.      The  good  of  the  republic  requires  that 
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crimes  should  be  detected  and  pnnisbed,  and  the  criminal, 
in  his  quality  of  citizen  or  subject,  may  be  obliged,  for 
aught  we  can  see,  if  the  republic  chooses,  to  testify  as  a 
witness  against  himself,  as  well  as  against  another ;  and 
if  so,  he  must  be  bound  to  give  true  and  faithful  answers 
as  much  as  any  other  witness.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and 
even  conceding  the  right  of  the  servant,  in  the  case  sup« 
posed,  to  give  an  evasive  or  equivocal  answer,  he  certainly 
has  no  right  to  answer  what  is  not  true,  or  what,  without 
any  regard  to  his  own  mental  restriction  or  mental  reser- 
vation, of  which  his  master  can  know  nothing,  is  necessa- 
rily false.  *<  There  are  far  more  cases,  where  it  is  lawful 
for  superiors  to  evade  questions  which  inferiors  have  no 
right  to  ask."  Undoubtedly,  within  the  limits  of  the  rule 
we  have  laid  down;  but  there  are  none  in  which  they 
have  a  right  to  evade  even  such  questions  by  direct,  plain, 
and  necessary  falsehood,  or  by  an  answer  which  must 
necessarily  imply,  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  words  in  such 
case,  what  is  not  true. 

^^  For  it  is  always  lawful  to  lead  a  man  away  from  a 
greater  sin  by  leading  him  to  a  less."  The  author  here 
shows  that  he  holds  that  the  alleged  evasions  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Fathers,  of  which  he  has  just  spoken,  did  lead  men 
into  sin,  though  a  less  sin  than  that  which  they  led  them 
from.  We  deny  both  the  fact  here  supposed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  author  attempts  to  justify  it  The  so- 
called  evasive  answers  of  our  Lord  and  the  Fathers,  or 
asconamioj  as  it  is  termed,  which  they  on  some  occasions 
practised,  did  not  of  themselves  lead  men  to  any  sin  at  all, 
and  it  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord,  to  allege  that  they  did.  The  principle  alleged 
in  justification  is  false.  Sin  is  never  lawful,  for  by  its  very 
definition  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
it  can  never  be  lawful  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin,  since 
to  lead  a  man  to  commit  a  sin  is  to  participate  of  its  guilt 
Otherwise  there  would  be  gross  injustice  in  punishing  the 
accessory  to  a  crime,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact  It 
is  lawful  to  lead  a  man  from  a  greater  sin,  though  in  doing 
so  you  do  not,  cannot,  and  know  you  cannot,  prevent  him, 
if  you  do  so,  from  committing  a  less  sin ;  but  never  is  it 
lawful  to  lead  him  from  it  by  leading  him  to  commit  the 
less  ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  direct  and  onl^  positive  in* 
flaence  of  your  action  is  to  prevent  sin,  which  is  always  not 
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only  lawful,  but  laudable,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
you  were  not  able  to  prevent  all  the  sin  the  man  was  de- 
termined to  commit ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  your  action  is  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin, 
which  is  never  lawful.  '^  Nobody  in  his  sane  senses  would 
deny  that  it  was  a  virtuous  deed  to  induce  a  man  to  stu- 
pefy himself  by  drink,  who  would  only  use  his  wits  to 
avail  himself  of  a  solitary  opportunity  for  murder  of  a 
man  in  mortal  sin,  or  adultery  mutually  agreed  upon."  If 
stupefying  himself  with  .drink  in  the  case  supposed  is  sin 
on  the  part  of  the  man  himself,  we  deny  it ;  for  we  may 
never  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  If  you  say  the  stupe- 
faction is  not  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  man  himself,  we 
concede  your  conclusion,  but  then  it  is  nothing  to  your 
purpose ;  for  then  it  only  implies  that  it  is  a  virtuous  act 
by  lawful  means,  or  means  not  unlawful,  to  lead  men  from 
sin,  which,  indeed,  nobody  in  his  sane  senses  will  deny, 
whether  the  sin  be  great  or  little.  The  case  is  to  your 
purpose  only  on  condition  that  stupefying  one's  self  with 
drink  is  always  in  itself  sin,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  you  cannot,  without  sin,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, induce  a  person  so  to  stupefy  himself.  Whether  it 
would  in  tbe  case  supposed  be  or  be  not  a  sin,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide. 

'^  If  the  Fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less 
sin  than  blaspheming  his  Divine  nature,  which  blasphemy 
might  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  purga- 
tory." Certainly,  if  blaspheming  our  Lord  in  his  human  is 
indeed  a  less  sin  than  blaspheming  him  in  his  Divine  na* 
ture ;  but  to  blaspheme  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  un- 
questionably a  sin,  and  therefore  the  Fathers  could  not  law- 
fully lead  the  heretics  to  commit  it  even  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  them  from  committing  the  greater  sin  of  blas- 
pheming his  Divine  nature.  What  the  author  might  have 
said,  all  he  needed  to  say,  and  perhaps  all  that  he  thought 
he  was  saying,  is,  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  Fathers  to 

Erevent,  if  they  could,  the  heretics  from  blaspheming  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  though  they  suffered  them,  since 
they  could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  the  one  or  the 
other,  to  blaspheme  the  human  nature,  and  that  in  doing 
so  they  would  have  been  performing  a  virtuous  action, 
because  they  would  have  prevented,  if  not  all  sin,  at  least 
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the  greater  sin.  If  he  had  said  this^  nobody  could  have 
objected,  or  pretended  that  he  favored,  what  is  popularly 
called  Jesui^y,  —  a  doctrine  which  he  ought  to  know,  if 
be  does  not  know,  is  no  Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  falsely 
and  calumniously  laid  to  the  chai^  of  the  illustrious  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

What  the  author  really  intends  may  or  may  not  be 
orthodox,  but  his  doctrine  as  he  develops  and  sets  it  forth 
is  certainly  false  and  scandalous,  for  his  language  is  well 
fitted  to  confirm  the  calumnious  accusations  of  Protestants 
against  us.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered 
this  detestable  doctrine  among  the  Tractarian  converts. 
We  found  it  in  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Development ; 
we  have  found  it  in  some  of  their  contributions  to  T/ie 
Ihiblin  Review^  and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
whole  school,  both  before  and  since  their  conver^on.  The 
Tractarians  in  the  Anglican  Establishment  were,  as  they 
felt,  in  a  false  position.  They  held  doctrines  and  observed 
practices  which  that  Establishment  repudiated,  while  they 
asserted  its  full  authority  to  teach,  and  their  duty  of  unre« 
served  submission  to  its  teaching.  Their  study  was  to 
advocate  what  their  Church  condemned  without  compro- 
mising themselves,  or  saying  any  thing  which  could  be 
made  the  ground  of  convicting  them  of  positively  depart* 
iDg  from  her  standards.  The  most  disingenuous  publica- 
tion we  recollect  ever  to  have  read  was  the  famous  Tract 
No.  90,  written  by  Dr.  Newman  before  his  conversion. 
The  position  of  the  whole  school  was  a  practical  lie, 
and  its  more  distinguished  members  were  laboring  with 
all  their  might  to  teach  their  Church,  while  they  confessed 
her  right  to  teach  them,  and  made  as  if  they  learned  only 
from  her.  They  thus  contracted  a  habit  of  disingenu- 
ous writing,  which,  while  it  suggested  their  meaning  so 
plainly  that  nobody  could  really  mistake  it,  yet  did  not 
often  positively  commit  them  to  any  thing  for  which  their 
Church  could  call  them  to  an  account.  They  were  aware 
of  this,  even  boasted  of  it,  and  they  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  was  a  good  end,  and 
that  they  were  laboring  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  truth 
and  piety,  —  the  precise  ground  assumed  by  our  author 
in  defence  of  the  Fathers,  and  even  of  our  Lord  himself. 
When  the  excellent  Father  Glover  sent  Dr.  Newman,  then 
at  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  lamented  Father  Shaw,  our 
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first  article  against  his  Essay  on  Development,  with  the 
request  that  he  woald  read  it,  he  replied,  as  Mr.  Shaw  in- 
formed us,  ^^  that  he  had  heard  of  the  article,  but  he  had  no 
time  nor  wish  to  read  it.  He  had  no  hard  feelings  against 
the  writer  personally  for  having  written  it,  but  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  done  so,  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Essay  was  doing  great  good  in  England."  So  he 
looked  only  at  the  effects  his  theory  was  producing,  or  sap- 
posed  to  be  producing,  in  a  particular  locality,  without  at 
all  troubling  himself  with  the  question  whether  it  was  true 
or  false ;  that  is,  he  was  willing  that  the  theory,  even  if 
false  and  mischievous,  should  go  uncontradicted,  if  for  the 
moment  it  per  accidens  facilitated  the  conversion  of  a  few 
Anglicans.  This  is  the  only  principle  we  can  deduce  from 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  regretting  the  publication  of 
our  article  against  his  Essay,  and  this  is  identically  the 
principle  Mr.  Morris  generalizes  and  sets  forth  in  the  work 
before  us,  or  what  is  properly  termed  Jesuitry. 

We  find  it,  in  consequence  of  this  Tractarian  habit  of 
expressing  more  on  some  occasions  than  is  professed,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  hold  the  writers  who  have  come  to  us 
from  the  Tractarian  school  to  any  fixed  or  definite  state- 
ments. They  are  vague  and  uncertain,  loose  and  vacillat- 
ing. They  do  not  distinctly  state  a  thesis  and  abide  by  it. 
They  are  developmentists.  Their  thesis  grows  or  changes 
as  they  proceed,  expands  or  contracts,  becomes  now  this, 
or  now  that,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  argument 
Father  Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Difficulties  of  An- 
glicans, has  occasion  to  touch  his  theory  of  development. 
He  approaches  it  with  great  modesty,  and  with  statements 
perfectly  unexceptionable.  You  begin  to  feel  that  he  has 
renounced  it^  or  that  after  all  he  has  never  really  meant 
any  thing  more  by  it  than  is  warranted  by  the  received 
theology  of  the  Church.  His  first  statement  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  if  we  stop  with  it,  we  have  no  objection 
to  offer.  But  we  read  on,  and  what  in  an  ordinary  writer 
would  be  only  a  logical  development,  or  an  illustration  of 
his  thesis,  becomes  unexpectedly  an  increase  or  growth  of 
the  thesis  itself.  The  development,  instead  of  a  logical  or 
an  illustrative  development,  which  merely  enables  us  to 
see  the  original  statement  in  its  true  light,  and  in  its  logi* 
cal  contents  and  relations,  turns  out  to  be  a  development 
by  accretion,  and  takes  in  other  and  additional  statements. 
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which  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  original  thesis, 
although  a  careless  reader  might  not  observe  it.  This  is, 
we  suppose,  an  illustration  of  what  he  means  by  growth 
of  doctrine.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  author  before  us.  His 
first  simple  statement  of  Catholic  morality  is  unexception- 
able ;  but  as  he  proceeds  to  develop  it  he  takes  up  new 
principles,  —  accumulates  a  series  of  illustrations  which  de- 
velop his  doctrine  into  another,  almost  totally  the  reverse  of 
the  one  with  which  he  set  out.  You  see  this,  you  feel  it, 
you  know  it ;  yet,  if  you  accuse  him  of  holding  the  doc- 
trine with  which  he  ends,  you  will  have  no  little  difficulty 
in  convicting  him  of  doing  so;  for  he  has  so  expressed 
himself,  that,  if  hard  pressed,  he  can  contract  his  doctrine 
to  his  first  simple  statement,  and,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, expand  it  to  any  dimensions  he  pleases.  The 
great  body  of  Catholic  readers  will,  in  consequence  of  their 
own  logical  training,  be  disposed  to  interpret  him  always 
in  accordance  with  his  primitive  statements ;  Protestants 
for  whom  he  writes,  and  who  better  understand  his  method 
of  writing,  since  it  is  very  much  their  own  method,  will 
much  more  truly  interpret  him  by  his  last  statements,  and 
take  his  developed  as  his  real  doctrine.  It  is  singular,  that 
complaints  of  the  sort  we  here  bring  are  precisely  the 
complaints  which  the  Fathers  and  all  our  modern  contro- 
versialists uniformly  bring  against  the  heretics  they  are 
opposing.  Our  author  and  his  school,  if  free  from  heresy, 
have  at  least  the  usual  arts  of  heresy,  and  a  most  heretical 
manner  of  writing. 

The  author  is  a  developmentist,  and  along  with  his  main 
design  has  evidently  wished  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Protestants  can  make  nothing  of  the  Fathers  without  the 
infallible  Church  as  living  interpreter  of  them,  and  on  the 
other,  that  Catholics  can  make  just  as  little  of  them  with- 
out the  theory  of  development.  The  former  is  done  to 
show  Protestants  why  he  is  a  Catholic,  the  latter  to  show 
us  why  he  was  an  Anglican,  or  not  sooner  converted,— 
how  he  can  be  a  Catholic  now  without  blaming  himself 
for  having  been  so  long  an  Anglican,  notwithstanding  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Fathers.  He  could  not  remain 
an  Anglican,  because  he  could  not  without  the  Church 
determine  fully  what  is  Christian  doctrine ;  he  could  not 
become  a  Catholic  before  the  invention  of  the  theory  of 
development,  because  such  are  the  omissions  and  contra- 
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dictions  of  the  Fathers,  and  such  the  discrepancies  between 
their  teachings  and  those  of  the  present  Charch  of  Rome, 
that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  theory  which  Roman 
divines  had  never  recognized,  or  at  least  never  made  use 
of,  to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  Fathers,  and  the  Fathers 
with  one  another,  or  a  given  Father  with  himself.  He  does 
not  say  all  this  in  just  so  many  words,  but  he  seems  to  us 
to  imply  it  throughout  his  book.  Catholics  may,  he  says, 
reconcile  the  difficulties  presented  by  St  John  Chrysostom 
without  the  theory  of  development  if  they  can ;  he  cannot, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  do  it.  He  does  not,  we  own, 
bring  the  theory  prominently  forward,  but  he  presupposes 
it,  and  confessedly  attempts  to  explain  only  those  difficul- 
ties which  would  be  difficulties  in  case  the  theory  were 
received  as  true.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  holds  it,  nor  is  there  known  to  us  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  is  not  still  held  by  Father  Newman  and  all 
the  converts  of  his  school,  or  that  they  do  not  still  consider 
its  invention  or  its  statement  and  regular  development  as 
an  important  contribution  to  Catholic  theology. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  anew,  at  any  great 
length,  into  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  de- 
velopment We  have  heretofore  discussed  it  sufficiently. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  reexamine  the  question  with- 
in the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  have  been  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  judgment  of  it,  which  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again.  We  think  the  theory  un- 
called for,  unauthorized  by  a  single  Catholic  writer  of  the 
least  note,  and  also  false  and  pernicious.  The  Dublin  Re* 
view  had  the  temerity,  indeed,  to  cite  Suarez  in  support 
of  it ;  it  might  as  well  have  cited  our  own  pages,  for  the 
statement  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  we  opposed  to  it 
was  given  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Suarez  literaUy 
translated,  although  we  had  not  read  him  at  the  time  on 
the  subject  We  have  since  read  him,  and  we  must  tell 
The  Dublin  Review  that  its  charge,  that  we,  in  commenting 
on  its  citation  from  him,  took  his  statement  of  a  thecnry  he 
was  combating  for  his  own,  is  not  well  founded.  From 
that  citation  alone,  we  had  collected  the  doctrine  of  Suarex 
correctly,  notwithstanding  the  Reviewer  had  cited  him  very 
unfairly. 

We  do  not  ourselves  lay  claim  to  any  extensive  or  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  the  Fathers;   we  have  neither  read 
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them  all,  nor  all  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  more  yoln- 
minoas  of  them.    But  we  have  at  least  looked  into  some  of 
them,  and  ascertained  enough  to  be  able  to  assert,  without 
rashness,  that  they  present  no  difficulties  which  require  for 
their  explication  the  development  theory ;  and  we  can  easily 
prove  as  much  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Newman's  Essay 
and  the  book  before  us.    Both  Mr.  Newman  and  his  disci- 
ple, Mr.  Morris,  afford  anlple  evidence  that  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  call  developments,  in  so  far  as  they  specify 
them,  were  believed  and  held  by  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages.     That  the  faith  in  the  course  of  time  has,  in 
some  respects,  gained  in  evidence,  light,  and  distinctness, 
as  says  St  Vincent  of  Lerins,  no  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  subject  doubts ;  but  that  the  Church  has  in 
process  of  time  taken  up  or  evolved  new  doctrines,  implied 
in  or  required  by  the  original  deposUum^  unknown  to  her 
or  to  her  Fathers  in  the  first  ages,  we  do  most  unequivocally 
deny.     That  we  can  in  all  cases  sustain  this  denial  with- 
out appeal  to  the  decisions  of  popes  and  councils^  we  do 
not  assert ;  but  in  arguing  with  a  Catholic,  or  one  who 
professes  to  be  a  Catholic,  that  is  no  objection.     We  are 
not  obliged,  in  order  to  sustain  it  to  a  Catholic,  to  prove  by 
an  authority  independent  of  popes  and  councils,  that  a 
given  doctrine  was  knoyvn  and  believed  at  a  given  time, 
for  if  that  authority  has  decided  that  it  has  always  been 
the  faith  of  the  Church  from  the  first,  the  question  is  set- 
tled, and  no  Catholic  can  open  his  mouth. 

Here  is  where,  we  apprehend,  the  developmentists  are 
principally  at  fault  They  probably  do  not  always  con- 
sider their  theory  as  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  any 
difficulties  the  Catholic  may  encounter  in  explaining  and 
vindicating  the  faith  to  Catholics;  they  more  frequently 
consider,  most  likely,  their  theory  as  chiefly  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  without,  or  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  learned  Anglicans.  These,  not  accepting  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  cannot,  without  such  theorv,  get  over  the 
difficulties  presented  to  their  minds  by  the  Fathers,  nor  can 
\ire  without  it  satisfactorily  explain  those  difficulties  to 
them.  But  the  theory  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  is 
as  true  for  us  as  for  them ;  if  it  is  false,  we  have  no  right 
to  propose  it  to  them.  Do  our  developmentists  hold  that 
their  theory  is  false,  or,  as  Mr.  Newman  calls  it,  only  "  an 
expedient,"  and  simply  make  use  of  it  to  remove  the  un- 
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founded  prejudices  of  Protestants,  justifying  themselves  in 
doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  lawful  to  use  falsehood 
in  the  interests  of  truth  ?  This,  we  have  seen,  they  are 
not  free  to  do.  Either  we  need  the  theory  to  explain  the 
alleged  difficulties  to  ourselves,  in  case  we  are  to  explain 
them  at  all,  or  we  do  not  If  we  do  not,  the  difficulties 
are  themselves  unreal,  imaginary,  and  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment itself  is  false ;  for  there  has  been  no  development 
in  the  sense  it  alleges.  If  we  cannot  explain  to  Protes* 
tants  the  difficulties  they  find,  or  imagine  they  find,  with- 
out it,  we  must  let  them  go  unexplained.  We  are  anxious 
for  their  conversion,  but  we  would  not  knowingly  advocate 
a  false  theory,  even  if  by  so  doing  we  could  convert  the 
whole  world.  God  could  save  all  the  world,  if  he  would; 
indeed,  he  wills  all  to  be  saved,  and  provides  all  with  suf- 
ficient means ;  but  he  will  save  no  one  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  or  without  the  voluntary  concurrence  of  the  subject, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  he  has  established.  It  will 
not  do,  as  we  have  observed  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  converted  Tractarians,  to  understand  what  St,  Paiil 
says  about  beguiling  as  if  it  authorized  us  to  deceive  or 
cheat  people  into  a  belief  of  the  truth. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  accepted  or 
used  if  it  be  false,  or  not  true.     To  use  it  as  an  hypothe- 
sis or  expedient  for  the  explication  of  certain  alleged  facts, 
whether  true  or  false,  will  not  answer,  because  it  is  itself 
only  an  induction  from  those  facts,  and  therefore  a  fact  or  a 
no-fact  itself.     To  allege  it,  in  case  it  is  false,  is  not  simply 
to  allege  a  false  explication  of  a  fact,  but  a  false  fact     It 
depends  for  its  truth  on  the  facts  it  is  to  explain,  and  can- 
not be  conceived  as  true  if  those  facts,  in  the  character 
alleged,  are  themselves  unreal  or  do  not  exist     If,  as  com* 
monly  believed,  the  faith  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
first  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  without  diminution  or  ad- 
dition, the  facts  alleged  do  not  exist,  there  has  been  no 
development  in  the  sense  of  the  theory,  and  therefore  the 
theory,  which  must  presuppose  those  facts,  is  false  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  truth ;  consequently,  inadmissi- 
ble even  as  an  hypothesis  or  expedient      The  develop- 
mentists  should,  then,  first  of  all  establish  the  necessity  of 
the  theory,  by  establishing  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
facts  which  demand  it     What  we  ask  of  them,  then,  first 
of  all,  is  to  give  us  a  precise  statement,  with  full  evidence 
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of  their  reality,  of  the  facts  which  they  propose  to  explain 
by  their  theorv,  or  of  what  they  call  developments,  or 
proofs  of  development.  Bemrded  as  an  hypothesis  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  explication  of  facts,  nobody  objects  to  it,  in 
case  the  facts  themselves  exist ;  for  it  is  then  only  a  gen- 
eral or  scientific  statement  of  them,  since  those  facts  must 
themselves  be  developments.  Under  this  point  of  view, 
the  objection  is  not  that  it  does  not  explain  the  facts,  but 
that  the  facts  do  not  themselves  exist,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  without  denying  the  whole  Christian  religion. 

Now,  we  respectfully  request  the  developmentists,  in  the 
first  place,  to  establish  the  fact,  not  that  there  has  been 
development  in  some  sense ;  or  that  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time,  and  even  may  be  hereafter,  new  definitions  of 
faith  on  the  occasion  of  new  errors  or  heresies ;  or  that  cer- 
tain points  of  faith,  originally  formally  proposed  indeed,  but 
inghboj  as  we  may  say,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they 
have  been  controverted  and  made  the  subject  of  special 
study,  been  more  distinctly  drawn  out  and  precisely  stated 
than  they  were  at  first,  —  for  this  no  Catholic  denies,  or 
dreams  of  denying ;  but  that  there  has  been  the  order  of 
facts  they  contend  for,  or  actual  development  in  the  sense 
their  theory  presupposes,  —  that  is,  that,  as  time  has  rolled 
on,  new  doctrines  have  been  evolved  from  the  original  dc" 
posUunij  or  assimilated  to  it,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
primitive  believers  and  not  formally,  though  indistinctly, 
believed  by  them,  —  for  their  theory  means  this,  or  it  means 
nothing ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  draw  up  a  complete 
and  authenticated  list  of  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  or  propo- 
sitions of  faith,  which  they  hold  to  have  been  obtained  by 
development,  together  with  the  exact  date  of  the  time 
when  they  respectively  first  became  known  to  the  Church, 
and  were  adopted  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  creed.  Till 
they  do  thus  much,  all  controversy  with  them  on  their 
theory,  save  as  to  its  metaphysics,  must  be  carried  on  in 
the  dark,  and  be  incapable  of  being  brought  to  any  definite 
issue.  Surely  this  request  is  reasonable,  and  we  hope  they 
will  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it  We  make  the  request 
far  more  for  their  sake  than  for  our  own.  We  think  that 
they  have  taken  up  their  theory  without  any  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  real  character  of  the  facts  which  they 
propose  to  explain  by  it,  and  that  they  continue  to  hold  it, 
because  they  have  never  seriously  undertaken  to  define  it 
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even  to  themselves,  and  have  never  settled  in  their  own 
minds,  with  exactness  and  precision,  what  they  do  or  do 
not  mean  by  it  We  have  found  all  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  however  clear  and 
definite  on  other  subjects,  no  sooner  touching  upon  it,  than 
they  become  all  at  once  vague  and  uncertain  in  their  views, 
vacillating  in  their  expressions,  and  unable  to  hit  upon  any 
statement  which  seems  exactly  to  express  what  they  mean. 
This  comes,  we  apprehend,  from  the  fact  that  what  they 
mean  is  neither  defined  in  their  minds  nor  capable  of  being 
defined,  and  that  any  statement  they  can  frame  will  either 
express  too  much  or  too  little  to  satisfy  them.  If  the  de- 
velopmentists  should  undertake  to  comply  with  our  re- 
quest, they  would  most  likely  discover  this,  and  find  that 
they  either  mean  no  more  than  their  opponents  concede,  or 
else  that  they  mean  what  no  Catholic  can  hold,  and  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  they  have  been 
making  a  great  ado  about  nothing,  or  that  they  have  un- 
wittingly fallen  into  a  most  grave  error,  which  it  imports 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  abandoning.  Their  theory  would 
either  vanish  in  smoke,  or  be  found  untenable  and  perni- 
cious, as  hateful  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  We  do  them  no 
injustice  when  we  say,  that  they  are  not  only  inexact 
writers,  but  loose  thinkers.  The  attempt  to  write  with  a 
little  more  exactness  and  precision  would  soon  compel 
them  to  think  with  more  exactness  and  precision. 

No  doubt,  many  will  think  that  remarks  like  tiiese  can* 
not,  without  injustice,  be  applied  to  Dr.  Newman.  Dr. 
Newman  is  in  some  respects,  we  grant,  clear  and  acute  as  a 
thinker,  and  choice  and  exact  as  a  writer ;  but  he  is  a  man 
of  a  sharp  rather  than  a  broad  and  comprehensive  intellect 
He  has  little  faculty  of  grasping  a  subject  in  its  unity  and 
integrity,  and  he  never  masters  a  subject  by  first  seizing  it 
in  its  central  principle,  and  thence  descending  to  its  several 
details.  To  use  a  form  of  expression  borrowed  from  him- 
self,  he  takes  in  an  idea,  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  viewing 
it  successively  under  a  variety  of  separate  aspects, —  by 
walking  all  around  it,  and  viewing  it  successively  under  all 
its  aspects.  He  thus  attains  only  to  particular  views,  nev^ 
to  unity  of  view,  or  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  as  a 
whole.  No  man  has,  within  the  range  of  these  particular 
views,  a  clearer  or  a  keener  sight  than  he,  and  no  man  can 
more  clearly,  vividly,  distinctly,  accurately,  or  forcibly  ex- 
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press  what  he  tbns  apprehends.  But  nevertheless,  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  mould  his  particular  views  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  he  becomes  confused,  obscure,  vague,  and 
vacillating.  His  mind  is  a  purely  inductive  mind,  the  im- 
personation of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  proceeds  not 
from  unity  to  multiplicity,  from  principles  to  lacts,  but  the 
reverse.  He  will  seize  on  a  particular  fact,  and  generalize 
it  into  the  basis  of  a  universe.  In  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  and  unphilosophical  character  of  his  mind,  his 
attention  is  fixed  lor  the  time  being  always  on  one  par- 
ticular aspect  of  a  subject,  which  he  necessarily  treats 
provisorily,  as  if  it  were  the  entire  subject  in  its  unity. 
His  language,  chosen  for  the  expression  of  that  particular 
aspect,  lacks  breadth,  comprehensiveness,  and  becomes  in- 
appropriate, obscure,  and  false  as  the  representative  of  the 
truth  not  merely  as  he  views  it,  but  as  it  really  is  in  itself, 
independent  of  him.  So  we  cannot,  with  all  his  particular 
merits,  which  are  very  great,  exempt  him  irom  the  common 
<x>mplaint  which  we  make  of  his  whole  school. 

The  greater  part  of  the  offence  we  take  at  what  the  devel- 
opmentists  inculcate  is  not  to  what  they  openly,  distinctly, 
and  formally  state ;  but  to  what  they  hint,  insinuate,  or 
bring  in  incidentally,  or  as  it  were  by  way  of  illustration,  or 
development  The  direct  thesis,  when  they  have  a  direct 
thesis,  which  they  profess  to  maintain,  we  can  in  most 
cases  accept ;  but  they  no  sooner  state  it,  than  they  bring 
in  surreptitiously,  as  if  in  illustration  or  support  of  it,  mat- 
ter which  we  are  obliged  to  reject  with  horror.  Inciden- 
tally Mr.  Morris  tells  us  that  St  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  grace  was  in  his  time  a  novelty,  that  is, 
we  suppose,  a  development,  and  that  it  was  not  generally 
accepted  in  the  East  (Vol.  L  pp.  130,  131).  This  grave 
charge  against  the  great  doctor  of  grace,  if  it  could  be  sus- 
tained, since  it  is  undeniable  that  the  doctrine  taught  by 
8t  Augustine  in  his  latest  writings  on  this  subject  is  that 
of  the  Church,  would  go  far  towards  sustaining  the  theory 
<^  development  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it 
It  is  no  new  charge ;  it  was  made  by  the  old  Pelagians, 
and  especially  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  their  successors  in 
modern  times  have  never  ceased  to  repeat  it  Snarez* 
takes  it  up  ez  professo^  and  refutes  it ;  and  the  great  Bos- 

*  Prtrfegonienon  YI.  cap.  6. 
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snet,  in  his  Defense  de  la  TradUion  et  des  Saints  Peres  * 
against  M.  Simon,  who  had  insisted  upon  it  in  bis  lEstoire 
Ck-Uique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  de  Nouveau  Testa^ 
ment  depuis  le  Commencement  du  Christianisme  jusqu^a 
Noire  Temps,  etc.,  replies  to  it  at  great  length,  completely 
refuting  it  in  both  its  parts,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  expressly  denying  and  refuting  the  theory  of 
development  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Morris  is  found  in 
bad  company  when  he  brings  this  charge,  and  we  advise 
him  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  to  cancel  it.  It  is  true, 
he  brings  it  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  of  M. 
Simon,  Grotius,  and  other  Pelagians  or  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  without  looking  upon  it  as  a  charge  at  all ;  but  Sa- 
arez  terms  it  '^  a  calumny,"  calumnia,  and  Bossuet  treats 
it  as  virtually  heretical,  and  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  any 
more  true  when  alleged  by  a  developmentist  than  when 
alleged  by  a  Pelagian,  when  for  a  good  than  when  for  a  bad 
purpose.  Bossuet  and  Suarez,  on  a  question  of  this  naturei 
are  very  respectable  authorities,  and,  besides,  they  sustain 
themselves  by  a  most  formidable  list  of  Fathers,  both  East- 
ern and  Western,  among  whom  in  the  East  we  find  St. 
GregoiY  Nazianzen,  and  our  author's  favorite,  St  Ephrem, 
both  of  whom  teach  the  same  doctrine  as  St.  Augustine. 
But  after  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  of  Catholic  di- 
vines who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought 
up  in  heresy  will  not  weigh  much  with  our  author,  when 
opposed  to  his  favorite  theory,  and  hence  we  will  spare  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  citing  some  decisive  passages  bearing 
on  the  theory,  from  so  decidedly  a  Catholic  doctor,  and 
therefore  so  inconsiderable  an  authority,  as  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  the  author  undertakes  to 
prove  the  immaculate  conception  of  Our  Lady,  or  her  per- 
fect immunity  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  We  have 
only  glanced  at  this  part,  for  it  carries  on  a  discussion  in 
which  we  have  no  wish  to  engage.  We  believe  as  firmly  in 
the  immaculate  conception  as  any  one  can  believe  a  point 
which  has  been  questioned,  and  on  which  the  Church  has 
not  as  yet  formally  pronounced,  and  we  always  avail  onr- 
selves  of  the  privilege  allowed  us  when  we  say  the  Litany 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  our  own  dear  Mother,  to  add,  "  iSe- 

*  Livre  Y.  chap.  5  et  seq. 
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ginOj  sine  lobe  concepia^  ora  pro  nobis!^  We  know  no 
reason  why,  if  it  be  of  faith,  the  Church  cannot  so  declare 
it,  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not  she  is  the  judge,  not  we. 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that  she  should  decide  the 
case  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  pending  in  her 
court,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  She  does  not  need  our  con- 
sent, or  our  counsel,  and  we  have  not  the  impertinence  to 
tell  her  what  we  do  or  do  not  wish.  We  look  to  her  to  in- 
struct us,  and  we  trust  we  need  but  to  hear  her  voice  to 
be  ready  to  obey  it,  whether  it  commands  what  we  have  or 
have  not  wished.  But  there  is  little  doubt  in  our  mind, 
that  the  doctrine  of  development  is  favored  by  many,  be- 
cause they  wish  the  Church  to  define  the  immaculate  con- 
ception to  be  of  faith,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  advocate 
the  theory  are  extremely  solicitous  to  have  this  decision 
made.  The  former  think  the  doctrine  would  much  facili- 
tate, if  not  the  definition  itself,  at  least  its  reception ;  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  definition  would  give  the  seal  of  the  Church  to 
their  theory.  A  learned  friend  of  ours,  in  a  conversation 
the  other  day,  after  conceding  that  Mr.  Newman's  theory 
of  development  was  wrong,  yet  would  have  some  theory  of 
the  kind  allowed,  because  of  the  general  desire  to  have 
this  question  defined.  We  see  no  need  of  any  theory  of 
development  in  the  case.  The  simple  question  to  be  de- 
cided is,  not  whether  the  immunity  of  Our  Lady  from  all 
stain  of  original  sin  is  or  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
ruled  an  article  of  faith,  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  an 
Apostolic  and  Divine  tradition.  If  it  is,  the  Church  can 
declare  it  to  be  so ;  if  not,  she  cannot  define  it  to  be  of 
faith,  for  to  define  a  point  to  be  of  faith  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  declare  it  to  be  an  Apostolic  and  Divine  tra- 
dition. The  definition  demands  no  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, either  to  be  made  or  defended,  and  in  defining  it  the 
Church  will  give  no  more  countenance  to  such  a  doctrine 
than  she  does  in  deciding  any  litigated  point  of  faith.  We 
see  nothing  in  our  theology  to  change  in  case  the  defini- 
tion should  be  made.  We  should  not,  unless  the  Church  ex- 
pressly so  decided,  regard  the  definition  either  as  a  develop- 
ment or  as  the  result  of  development ;  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  made  would  count  for  nothing,  since 
the  case  is  not  now  taken  up  anew,  but  has  really  been  in 
court  ever  since  a  serious  controversy  first  arose  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  action  has  been  continued  without  being  de- 
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cided.  Why  the  Cbarch  has  not  decided  it  sooner,  or  why, 
having  delayed  it  so  long,  she  should  decide  it  now,  is  no 
affair  of  ours.  She  is  the  legitimate  judge,  not  only  of 
what  is  the  faith,  but  of  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to  de- 
fine it 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  dose.  We 
cannot  expect  that  all  we  have  said  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Oxford  converts  and  their  friends.  We  expect  to  be 
censured,  and  censured  severely ;  but  we  have  said  noth- 
ing in  wantonness,  or  from  any  personal  motive.  The 
author  and  his  friends  have  never  crossed  our  path,  and  are 
not  liicely  to  do  so.  Their  line  in  life  runs  remote  firom 
ours.  They  have  done  us  personally  no  injury,  and  con- 
ferred on  us  no  benefits.  Personally  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should  be  opposed  to  them,  or  should 
not  in  all  respects  sympathize  with  them.  We  have  no 
prejudices  against  them  because  they  are  converts,  and 
can  have  none,  for  we  are  a  convert  ourselves,  and  only  a 
year  older  as  a  convert  than  Dr.  Newman  himself.  In 
learning,  cultivation,  piety,  and  fervor,  we  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  meanest  of  them.  Why,  then, 
should  we  attack  them  ?  Sure  enough,  why  should  we  ? 
Certain  it  is,  the  odds  are  against  us,  and  most  people  will 
presume  that,  in  a  controversy  between  them  and  us,  they 
must  be  in  the  right  and  we  in  the  wrong.  If  they  are  as 
wrong  as  we  pretend,  how  happens  it  that  there  is  nobody 
in  England  to  show  it  ? 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  said,  these  converts  against 
whom  you  are  writing  are  learned  and  peaceable  men,  men 
who  have  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  for  the  most  part  priests 
of  the  Church,  devoting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
glorious  work  of  training  souls  for  heaven,  and  of  winning 
back  England,  their  native  country,  to  the  faith.  Why 
attack  them?  Why  disturb  them  in  their  sacred  work? 
Why  throw  obstacles  in  their  way  ?  All  this  and  much 
more  may  be  said,  all  this  and  much  more  we  have  said 
to  ourselves,  and  it  has  not  been  without  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  we  incur,  nor  without  a  painful  struggle, 
that  we  have  written  what  we  have.  It  has  been  from  no 
private  motive,  it  has  been  from  no  indifference  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that  we  have  undertaken 
the  ungracious  and  most  unpleasant  task  of  criticizing^ 
their  writings.     We  have  done  what  we  have,  because  we 
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fear,  and  not  we  alone,  that  they  are  originating  or  reviv- 
ing a  destructive  heresy,  from  which  both  England  and 
this  country  may  receive  great  harm.  Neither  learning 
nor  talents,  nor  zeal  nor  piety,  are  perfect  safeguards 
against  heresy.  Jansenius,  for  aught  we  ever  understood, 
was  a  really  learned  man,  a  great  man,  and  an  exemplary 
bishop;  and  yet  he  originated  a  most  pestilent  heres/. 
Gioberti  is  a  man  of  talents,  genius,  and  learning,  and  he 
was  so  scrupulous  in  the  outset  that  he  said  his  Office  on 
his  knees ;  and  yet  has  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  is  living  now  in  Paris  without  a  single 
exterior  or  interior  mark  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  God 
may  be  doing  a  great  work  in  England,  and  bestowing 
freely  his  grace  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  have  been 
so  long  estranged  from  his  Church,  and  we  certainly  have 
no  disposition  to  interrupt  the  work,  even  if  it  were  in  our 
power,  or  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  those  engaged  in 
it  But  England  is  not  all  the  world  to  us,  and  the  present 
moment  is  not  all  the  time  we  consider.  Erroneous  or 
heretical  writings  do  not  all  their  mischief  at  the  moment 
of  their  publication,  nor  in  the  country  of  their  authors. 
The  language  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  the 
same,  and  works  written  and  published  there  find  their 
way  here,  and  exert  here  hardly,  if  any,  less  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil,  than  if  originally  written  and  published 
here.  They  may,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  exert 
there,  for  the  moment,  a  good,  or  not  a  bad  influence,  and 
yet  exert  here  an  influence  only  decidedly  bad,  and  both 
here  and  there,  hereafter,  a  most  pernicious  influence.  We 
have  a  right  to  look,  under  our  pastors,  to  the  interests  of 
truth  in  our  own  country,  and  to  condemn  any  books 
which  come  under  our  notice  that  are  likely  to  do  grave 
injury  here,  although  circumstances  may  counteract  their 
evil  tendency  elsewhere.  But  in  reality  we  believe  the 
writings  of  the  school  in  question  are  doing  great  harm 
even  in  England,  and  we  judge  so  from  what  we  see  in 
the  anti- Catholic  periodicals  of  that  country,  all  of  which 
charge,  without  any  qualification,  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment upon  the  Church,  and  tell  us  that  Rome,  having  failed 
in  her  attempts  for  three  hundred  years  to  vindicate  her 
corruptions  by  denying  that  she  has  added  to  the  faith, 
now  concedes  that  she  has  made  additions,  and  hopes  to 
defend  them  by  calling  them  developments.    It  is  because 
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t^e  have  honestly  bdieved,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  that 
the  writings  of  this  school  are  filled  with  many  grave 
errors,  and  cannot  but  be  deeply  prejndicial  to  orthodoxy, 
both  here  and  in  England,  both  now  and  hereafter,  that 
we  have  written  against  them.  What  we  have  done  we 
have  done  conscientiously,  and  not  without  seeking  guid- 
ance from  the  Source  of  all  light,  and  receiving  instructions 
from  those  from  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  learn  in  all  docility. 
We  have  written  with  great  plain  nesa  and  directness,  be- 
cause the  case  seems  to  require  it ;  with  earnestness  and 
decision,  because  we  could  not  write  otherwise  if  we 
would ;  but  we  have  written  nothing  in  pride  or  in  anger, 
and  if  any  thing  has  escaped  us  that  is  contraiy  either  to 
Christian  troth  or  to  Christian  charity,  we  wish  to  retract 
and  condemn  it  in  advance.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as 
to  why  the  task  of  exposing  them  has  been  left  to  us,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  reference  to  existing  facts,  why  the 
task  could  be  better  performed  here  than  in  England 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  blind  or  insensible  to  the  many  merits  of  the 
men  in  question.  The  greater  part  even  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  truly  excellent,  and  it  contains  upon  the  whole 
a  masterly  discussion  of  the  subject  it  professes  to  treat 
What  is  objectionable,  though  it  pervades  in  some  sense 
the  whole  work,  really  takes  up  but  a  very  little  of  its 
space,  and  probably  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  majority 
of  readers,  or,  if  noticed,  would  be  set  down  not  to  an  un- 
sound theory  adopted  by  the  learned  author,  but  to  bis 
want  of  accurate  information  on  some  points,  and  to  the 
inexactness  and  carelessness  of  his  language.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  most  of  his  English  Catholic  read- 
ers. We  cannot  so  set  it  down,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
given  in  the  course  of  this  article ;  yet  let  no  one  so  wrong 
us  as  to  imagine  that  we  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
author,  or  doubt  his  determination  to  be  a  true  Catibolie 
believer.  He  is,  we  make  no  question,  an  excellent  pro- 
fessor, a  faithful  and  zealous  priest,  who  would  give  his 
life  for  the  faith,  or  for  a  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge.  In 
all  these  converts  of  whom  we  speak,  there  is  much  to 
command  our  ^^m  admiration.  They  are  free  from  much 
of  the  timidity  and  compromising  spirit  heretofore  not  tui* 
frequently  encountered  in  English  Catholics*  They  are  no 
slaves  to  public  opinion ;  they  are  open  and  fearless  in  the 
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profession  of  their  faijUb.  They  are,  and  that  in  onr  estioia^ 
tian  atones  for  much,  no  Gailicans,  that  is,  no  favorers  of  the 
doctnoee  nsoally  termed  Gallioan,  though  by  no  means  pe* 
fuliar  to  Frenchmen.  They  are  lot  the  most  part,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  regard  to  the  mutual  reia- 
tioBs  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders,  genuine  Papists. 
They  show  no  desire  to  reduce  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  a 
mere  primacy  of  order,  nor,  with  all  their  Anglican  prejui- 
dices,  any  wish  to  make  Catholicity  as  near  like  Anglip 
canism  as  possible.  On  all  questions  of  this  nature  they 
are  honorably  distinguished,  and  nobly  maintain  the  giound 
which  we  in  our  humble  way  and  with  our  feeble  s^ilities 
attempt  also  to  maintain*  They  exhibit  much  of  the  ro- 
bustness and  sturdy  independence  which  we  admiie  in  the 
English  character.  They  also  appear  to  have  a  deep  and 
t^ider  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God)  with  which 
we  should  be  s(MTy  not  to  sympathi;se  with  all  our  heart 
In  a  word,  were  it  not  for  the  TracMarian  habits  they  still 
retain,  their  low  estimate  of  Catholic  leaiping  and  talent, 
their  bad  logic  and  false  philosophy,  and  their  abominable 
theory  of  development,  we  womd  cut  ow  right  hand  off 
sooner  than  write,  and  puU  out  our  tongue  by  the  roots 
noofier  than  speak,  one  word  against  them. 

The  principal  errors  which  we  detect  in  our  author  and 
his  school  appear  to  us  to  have  originated  very  innocentiy, 
and  we  are  tar  from  intending  any  moral  blame  in  indicat- 
ing tbem.  These  writers  seem  to  us  to  have  begun  their 
study  of  Catholic  theology  where  they  should  have  ended. 
They  appear  to  have  bc^un  with  the  Fathers  instead  of  the 
mociern  theologians,  or  the  great  scholastic  doctors.  In 
the  correspondence  we  have  had  v^th  some  of  them,  they 
have  sneered  at  contemporary  theologians  for  studying 
compendiums.  Now  we  believe,  with  all  deference,  that 
all  study  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology  should  commience 
with  oompondiums,  and  first  of  all  with  that  admirable 
compendium,  the  Catechism.  From  the  Catechism  w^ 
would  proceed  to  the  next  briefest  and  simplest  compendi- 
um, and  from  that  we  would  proceed  to  St  Thomas  and 
his  commentat(HB.  When  we  had  well  mastered  scholastic 
theology,  we  would  proceed  to  the  Fathers,  bnt  not  till  then, 
because  to  us  the  key  to  the  Fathers  is  in  the  scholastic 
theology.  We  prize  the  Fathers  above  all  price,  and  when 
once  one  is  prepared  to  read  them,  theire  is  no  reading, 
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after  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  more  or  equally  profitable.  But 
without  such  preparation,  without  the  key  which  unlocks 
their  sense,  one  is  almost  as  liable  to  misapprehend  and 
wrest  them  to  his  own  hurt  as  he  is  the  Sacred  Text  itself. 
They  were  written  at  a  remote  period,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  controversies,  states  of  mind,  and 
modes  of  thought  at  the  time,  and  the  reader  who  alights 
on  them  without  a  previous  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chief  points  of  Catholic  theology  will  find  them  mled  with 
obscurities,  and  bristling  with  difficulties,  which  he  will 
hardly  be  able  to  solve  or  clear  up. 

Our  Tractarian  friends,  brought  up  to  look  upon  con- 
temporary Catholics  as  an  ignorant,  feeble,  cunning,  cred- 
ulous, and  superstitious  set  of  mortals,  far  inferior  in  learn- 
ing, talents,  and  morals  to  themselves,  and  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Scholastics  as  dealing  mainly  in  vain  subtilties 
and  distinctions  without  a  difference,  very  naturally  passed 
from  the  study  of  their  jejune  Anglican  theolc^  to  the 
study  of  the  Fathers,  whom  they  were  forced  to  read 
through  the  spectacles  of  their  more  famous  Anglican 
divines.  They  thus  not  only  had  not  the  requisite  prepa- 
ration for  studying  them,  but  had  views  and  habits  which 
wholly  unfitted  them  for  studying  them,  with  even  passable 
success.  They  have  come  from  the  Fathers  down  to  the 
Scholastics,  whom  they  have  studied  not  profoundly,  and 
have  interpreted  them  by  the  Fathers,  instead  of  interpret- 
ing the  Fathers  by  them.  Hence  their  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  other  errors,  adopted  to  reconcile  the  Fathers  and 
the  later  theologians.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  and  we 
ourselves  fell  into  kindred  errors,  partially  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  had  we  not  been  put  to  the  study  of  a  brief 
compendium,  and  from  that  upon  a  rigid  course  of  scho- 
lastic theology  in  one  of  the  commentators  on  St.  Thomas, 
we  might  and  most  likely  should  have  continued  in  them 
to  this  day.  Having,  to  some  extent,  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  Catholic  theology,  the  Fathers  became  some- 
what intelligible  to  us,  and  we  cannot  now  find  the  diffi- 
culties in  them  with  which  they  formerly  seemed  filled. 
St.  Augustine  is  now  by  preference  our  master  in  theology 
and  philosophv.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  will  understand  from  these  remarks,  that  it  is  not 
themselves  personally  that  we  censure,  but  solely  what  we 
regard  as  their  errors.  .     . 
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Art.  IL  —  1.  T%e  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Kirwan, 
Bishop  of  KUlala.  iSranslated  from  the  Latin  of  Gra« 
TiANUS  Lucius,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.  Dublin : 
Dufiy.    1847. 

2.  Life  of  Most  Rev.  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Ar^ 
magh.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege.   Dublin :  Duffv-    1850. 

3.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Irish,  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL.  D.  Dublin  : 
Hodges  &  Smith.    1846-50.    3  vols.    4ta 

In  the  year  of  grace  1535,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  Eng- 
land issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ordered  that 
^  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  struck  from 
every  liturgical  book  " ;  in  which  he  placed  the  clergy  under 
the  inspection  of  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  declared  it 
treason  to  deny  that  '*  the  jurisdiction,  title,  and  qualifica- 
tion of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  King 
alone."  This  paper  marks  the  date  of  the  formal  schism 
of  England.  Six  years  afterwards,  in  ^'  a  great  court," 
or  Parliament,  at  Dublin,  certain  Milesian-Irish  chiefs  and 
Anglo-Irish  barons  elected  this  Henry  King  of  Ireland. 
The  crown  was  presented  to  him  at  Greenwich  Palace, 
and  accepted ;  the  harp  was  quartered  in  the  royal  shield ; 
a  new  seal  was  struck,  and  the  English  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  have  the  additional  title  recognized  and  re- 
spected abroad. 

By  the  election  of  such  a  king,  that  principle  of  confu- 
sion was  introduced  into  Irish  politics  which  has  pervaded 
all  subsequent  Irish  history.  The  Parliament  of  1541  had 
not  the  excuse  of  ignorance  for  their  choice  of  an  odious 
schismatic  as  the  head  of  their  new  dynasty.  The  divorce 
of  Queen  Catharine,  the  proclamation  of  1535,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Fisher,  More,  and  the  Carthusians,  must  needs 
be  towntalk  at  Dublin.  True,  Catholic  princes  and  even 
the  Holy  Father  entertained  some  hopes  of  Henry's  re- 
pentance ;  true,  his  six  articles  of  faith  were  all  forms  of 
Catholic  doctrines ;  true,  previous  to  1541  his  represent- 
atives at  Dublin  were  all  Catholics;  true,  the  disorgan- 
ized Celtic  constitution  needed  the  insertion  of  author- 
ity and  unity,  and  could  only  get  them  from  without : 
yet,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  electors,  we  must  still 
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condemn  tbem.  They  sacrificed  duty  to  expediency,  the 
eternal  interests  of  religion  to  local,  and,  in  some  cases, 
merely  personal  piir{>oses.  To  make  their  responsibility 
the  greater,  the  election  was  the  work  of  one  order  alone, 
the  lay  nobility.  The  clergy  and  the  coramona  had 
■nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  clergy  looked  on  in  silent 
Apprehension  of  the  Yxsitations  to  come ;  the  people,  ill- 
informed  as  to  events  in  EIngiand,  seem  to  have  manifest- 
ed a  good  deal  of  indifference  to  the  Dnblin  oeremoniaL 
With  what  horror  those  who  understood  the  political  con- 
sequences of  the  election  must  have  regarded  it,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Donegal  Convent 
{called  usually  '^  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'')  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  English  schism. 

We  insert  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Obits  and 
Martyrology^  published  by  the  Irish  Aichseological  Society 
in  1844. 

^*  A.  D.  1537.  A  heresy  and  a  new  error  bispke  out  in  Eog- 
laDd,  the  effects  of  pride,  TaiDgk>ry,  avarice,  sensual  desire,  and 
the  prevaleoce  of  a  variety  of  scientific  and  philosophical  specula- 
tions, so  that  the  people  of  England  went  into  opposition  to  the 
Pope  and  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  they  followed  a  variety  of 
opinions,  and  the  old  Liaw  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of  the  ^w- 
ish  people,  and  they  gave  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  of  God  to 
the  King.  There  were  enacted  by  the  King  and  Council  new  laws 
and  statutes  after  their  own  will.  They  ruined  the  Orders  who 
were  permitted  to  bold  worldly  possessions,  viz.  monks,  canons, 
nuns,  and  brethren  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  four  mendicant  orders, 
viz.  the  MinoFB,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites,  and  Augusttnians.  The 
possessions  and  living  of  all  these  were  taken  up  for  the  kii^. 
They  broke  the  monasteries.  They  sold  their  roofs  and  belb,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  monastery  from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Iccian  Sea  that  was  not  broken  and  shattered,  except  onlv  a  few 
in  Ireland,  which  escaped  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  English. 
They  further  burned  and  broke  the  famous  images,  shrines,  and 
relics  of  Ireland  and  England.  After  that  they  burned  in  like  man- 
ner the  celebrated  image  of  Mary,  which  was  at  Ath-Truim, 

and  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which  was  in  Dublin,  performing  miracles 
from  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that  time,  and  which  was  in  the 
hand  of  Christ  while  he  was  among  men.  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub-bishops  for  themselves ;  and  although  great  was 
the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Emperors  against  the  Church,  it  is 
not  probable  that  ever  so  great  a  persecution  as  this  everctuoie 
from  Borne  hither.    So  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  munate  its 
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deseriptiofi,  quImb  it  fthonld  be  told  by  him  who  saw  it** — pp. 
xvi].y  xviii. 

Though  in  the  outset  many  supposed  the  divorce  ques- 
tion to  be  a  merely  diplomatic  dispute  with  Rome,  others, 
more  wise,  foresaw  in  it  the  fruitful  seeds  of  heresy. 
Shane  O'Neil,  Prince  of  Ulster,  tool^  alarm  at  the  procla- 
mation of  1535.  Marching  to  Dublin  with  his  forces,  he 
asked  and  received  solemn  assurances  of  the  ulterior 
Catholic  intentions  of  King  Henry,  and  was  accompanied 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Trim  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Grey,  who,  '^kneeling  before  her,  heard  three  or  four 
masses  very  devoutly."  The  Deputy's  devotion  and  as- 
surances deceived  for  a  time  the  excited  Catholics.  But 
every  arrival  from  Chester  or  Bristol  brought  over  fresh  re- 
ports of  the  progress  of  the  revolts  against  Rome,  and  soon 
a  faction  favorable  to  the  new  doctrines  was  formed  at  Dub- 
lin under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  George  Browne,  Cran- 
mer's  friend  and  correspondent  This  unhappy  prelate  was 
full  of  zeal  for  the  new  doctrines,  but,  previous  to  Henry's 
election,  was  constrained  to  dissemble.  In  1538,  he  writes 
to  Granmer  that  a  rumor  having  spread  of  his  intention  to 
destroy  the  "  ymages  and  ydoles,"  he  had  contradicted  it, 
though  his  heart  well  enough  inclined  him  so  to  purge  the 
land ;  the  same  year  he  was  reproved  by  Henry  for  burn- 
ing a  relic  of  ot,  Patrick,  the  famous  Baculus  Jesus. 
After  the  act  of  election,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  which 
he  said  was  dated  two  years  earlier,  he  began  to  rifle  the 
churches  of  his  own  diocese,  whence  he  remitted  to  the 
royal  treasury  ''  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  valued  at 
£  326  2s.  lid.,  other  '  stuiis  of  superstition '  worth  £  1710 
2s.  Od.f  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  wax  tapers,  valued  at 
£  20."  During  the  short  remainder  of  King  Henry's  reign, 
very  few^  conversions  were  made  in  Ireland.  Agard,  a 
Dublin  official,  writes  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  that,  *'  except 
the  Archbishoppe  of  Dublin,  only  Lord  Butler,  the  Master 
of  ye  Rolls,  Mr.  Theasurer,  and  2  or  3  mo  of  small  repy- 
taciones,  none  may  abide  the  herrynge  of  it  (the  king's  su- 
premacy) either  spirituals  as  they  call  them,  or  temporals." 
In  vain  the  spoils  of  five  hundred  religious  houses  and 
twice  as  many  churches  were  offered  as  prizes  of  conver- 
sion ;  in  vain  the  pride  and  passions  of  the  townsmen  were 
appealed  to.    The  spoils  of  the  Church  were  left  to  foreign 
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adventurers,  'Hhe  younger  sons  of  good  families  out  of  Eng- 
land," the  Chichesters,  Croftons,  and  Kings,  founders  of  the 
most  cruel  landlord  class  that  ever  a  nation  suffered  under. 
Among  the  receivers  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  native 
names.  Archbishop  Browne  and  the  apostate  Bishops  of 
Meath,  Kildare,  and  Limerick  were  English  by  birth,  and 
nominees  of  Henry ;  the  Butler  family,  and  Mieler  Ma- 
grath,  apostate  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  are  the  only  notable 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  Irish  fidelity. 

The  expedition  of  Henry  to  France  after  his  election, 
and  the  bodily  sufferings  of  his  last  days,  as  well  as  the 
doubt,  in  which  he  kept  his  ministers  till  the  last,  of  his 
ultimate  views,  preserved  Ireland  during  his  time  from 
every  formidable  attack  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  under  the  directing  genius  of  Cranmer.  Browne 
was  declared  Primate,  and  a  new  hierarchy  was  ordered  in 
Council.  One  Goodacre  was  by  Cranmer  ordained  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  a  Dr.  Lancaster  was  ordained  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  and  a  Dr.  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Sir  Edward 
Bellingham,  "  with  600  horse  and  400  foot,"  was  sent  to 
support  these  nominations,  and  to  assist  in  stripping  the 
shrines  hitherto  unplundered.  The  Catholic  populace  now 
began  very  clearly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  new 
religion.  In  Cashel  they  rose  and  drove  the  apostate 
Archbishop  out  of  his  see,  suffering  him  to  escape  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  and  died  a  pensioner  of  the  crown ; 
in  Kilkenny,  Dr.  Bale  "  preached  very  peaceably,"  (as  they 
did  not  understand  him,)  ^  until  he  ordered  some  of  his 
people  to  pull  down  pictures  and  statues  and  bum  mass- 
books  and  vestments,"  when,  as  he  reports  it,  the  citizens 
^  rose  up,  slew  five  of  my  servants,  and  barely  suffered  me 
to  escape  with  life."  Dr.  Goodacre,  admonished  by  these 
tidings,  never  ventured  to  Armagh,  while  the  other  heret- 
ical prelates  assumed  their  functions  only  in  garrison,  or 
rode  on  occasional  pastoral  visitations  accompanied  by 
troops  of  horse.  Edward's  short  and  Queen  Mary's  stiU 
shorter  reign  left  '^  the  Reformation  "  as  powerless,  in  Ire- 
land, when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  as  when  Agaid 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  twenty  years  before,  that  they  could 
not  abide  the  hearing  of  it  The  Catholics  were  rather 
forewarned  than  intimidated.  The  acts  of  Henry,  the  atr 
tempt  of  Cmnmer,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Mary,  were  to 
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them  so  many  warnings  to  recnut  their  strength  and  per- 
fect their  defences.  From  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  it  was  evident  that  the  Protestant  policy  was  to  pre- 
sent but  one  alternative,  confiscation  or  conformity.  Her 
deputy,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  summoned  a  Parliament  at 
Dublin,  in  1559,  which  was  very  slimly  attended.  At  this 
Parliament  a  majority  of  those  present  adopted  the  oaths 
of  abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  made  it  treason  to  refuse 
them.  None  but  peers  were  exempt  from  being  so  sworn, 
and  the  form  of  words  used  made  the  declaration  retro- 
spective as  well  as  prospective;  compelled  Catholics  to 
swear  that  their  religion  was  an  idolatry,  that  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  had  no  power  over  their  consciences,  but  that 
their  sovereign  lady,  the  Queen,  was  alone  the  possessor  of 
**  the  title,  jurisdiction,  and  style  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church."  The  attempts  to  proselytize  by  pains  and  pen- 
alties began  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ended  with  Queen 
Anne.  The  policy  of  Protestantism  changed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  dynasty  to  the  throne,  in  1714.  Since 
then,  perversion  by  education  has  been  the  favorite  scheme 
of  every  successive  government,  from  Lord  Bute's  to  Lord 
John  Russell's.  Each  system  has  been  tried  a  century  and 
a  half,  with  most  diabolical  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
each  has  signcdly  and  totally  failed.  A  summary  of  the 
facts  of  each  attempt,  of  the  experiments  in  each  policy, 
will  be  the  best  service  we  can  render  to  this  subject. 

The  confiscation  of  Church  property  in  Ireland  was 
soon  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  who  refused  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy.  The  Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  South,  and  the 
O'Neil  family  in  the  North,  were  prominent  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  nobility.  Having  both  refused  to  take  the  oaths, 
their  immense  estates  and  those  of  all  their  kinsmen  and 
allies  were  confiscated ;  Desmond's  by  Elizabeth,  in  1575, 
and  O'Neil's  by  James  the  First,  in  1610.  By  the  first 
confiscation  the  entire  province  of  Munster  was  partitioned 
among  Protestant  adventurers  firom  England,  and  a  few 
native  apostates;  by  the  second,  the  whole  province  of 
Ulster  was  vested  in  the  London  Companies  and  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  Leinster,  being  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Butlers,  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare,  and  other  apos- 
tates, did  not  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  wholesale  confis- 
cation ;  but  Connaught,  under  Strafford's  viceroyalty,  in 
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1638,  shared  the  fate  of  its  neighbors,  and  a  dozen  years 
after  was  reconfiscated  by  Cromwell.  In  one  short  cen- 
tury the  entire  soil  of  the  island  changed  masters.  Every 
title  which  could  insure  possession,  every  evidence  of  legal 
proprietorship,  the  very  principle  of  property  itself,  was 
systematically  violated,  on  a  scale  limited  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom.  The  grandsons  of  an  old,  unques- 
tioned proprietary  were  homeless  wanderers,  obliged  to 
sell  their  souls  to  England,  or  their  swords  to  the  Conti- 
nental kings.  A  new  aristocracy  was  lodged  in  the  cas- 
tles of  the  banished  Catholics ;  an  aristocracy  without  one 
common  feeling  with  the  people;  an  aristocracy  whose 
merit  was  their  heresy,  and  whose  tenure  was  to  remain 
aiiti- Irish.  In  the  mouldering  ruins  of  convents,  and  the 
ashes  of  villages  consumed  in  war,  their  genealogies  took 
root,  and  growing  from  such  a  soil,  what  could  they  pro- 
duce but  that  they  have  produced, — warfare,  disloyalty, 
famine,  and  death?  Whoever  wants  to  understand  the 
causes  of  the  present  misery  of  Ireland  will  find  them  in 
the  four  confiscations  of  the  island  which  Reformed  Par- 
liaments and  sovereigns  decreed,  each  of  which  was  carried 
out  by  a  war  as  cruel  and  devastating  as  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  Desmonds  were  in 
arms  against  Elizabeth  firom  1575  until  the  last  heirs  of 
the  name  were  lost  in  the  shipwrecked  Armada ;  the 
O'Neils  and  their  allies  were  in  arms  against  the  confisca* 
tion  of  their  province  from  1585  until  1602;  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  country  rose  almost  unanimously  against 
the  Puritan  Lords  Justices,  Borlase  and  Parsons,  in  1641, 
and  remained  in  arms  till  the  surrender  of  Galway  in 
1652.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement and  explanation  confirmed  all  the  previous  con- 
fiscations, including  even  the  grants  of  Cromwell  to  regi- 
cides. Yet  in  1685,  the  Catholics  enlisted  for  King  James 
and  their  Church,  and  remained  in  arms  imtil  the  surren- 
der of  Limerick,  six  years  later,  when  thirty-nine  thousand 
of  them  were  permitted  by  treaty  to  transport  themselves 
to  France.  Four  religious  wars  within  one  century  attest 
the  virulent  energy  with  which  the  policy  of  force  \(ras 
followed  up,  while  estates  remained  to  be  plundered,  or  a 
Catholic  nobility  to  be  exterminated.  After  Elizabeth's 
confiscation,  Edmund  Spenser  found  Munster  ^  a  heap  of 
carcasses  and  ashes " ;  after  the  <<  crowning  mercies  "  of 
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the  Puritan  invasion,  not  ^<  a  soul  escaped  "  of  the  garri- 
sons of  Drogheda  and  Wexford ;  after  the  Williamite  war, 
Parson  Story,  who  traversed  the  five  counties  watered  by 
the  Shannon,  pronounced  that  district  "a  fine  country,  u 
it  had  inhabitants."  To  sum  up  the  cost  in  human  life  of 
these  wars,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that  the  Irish 
population  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  was  estimated 
at  2,300,000,  and  at  Queen  Anne's,  1,700,000. 

The  violation  of  all  law  which  marked  these  confiisca- 
tions,  both  of  personal  and  ecclesiastical  property,  further 
involved  the  violation  of  three  express  conventions,  secur- 
ing liberty  of  worship  to  Catholics.     Henry  the  Seventh, 
on  taking  possession  of  his  lordship  in  Ireland,  had  ex- 
pressly and  solemnly  undertaken,  among  other  engage- 
ments, ^  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall  be  free  and  enjoy 
all  its  accustomed  privileges."     This  stipulation  was  con- 
firmed by  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  his  election  as  king,  and 
was  flagrantly  violated  by  the  same  Henry,  by  Edward, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  succeeding  sovereigns.      Charles  the 
Second,  in  his  declaration  at  Breda,  had  expressly  guar- 
antied the  freedom  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  at  and 
after  his  restoration   he  as  expressly  invaded.      Having 
requested  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  1666,  he  submit- 
ted to  them  the  Galilean  propositions,  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  three  years  before ;  the  Irish  prelates,  refus- 
ing to  purchase  toleration  at  such  a  price,  were  imprisoned, 
or  found  safety  in  exile.     Of  the  entire  number,  but  three 
bishops  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  two  of 
whom  were  bedridden  from  old  age.      Again,  in  1691, 
by  the  first  six  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  liberty 
of  worship  was  guarantied  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  and  sanctioned  by  the  sign  manual  of  the  king ; 
yet  the  treaty  was  not  three  years  old  when  an  act  of  ex- 
planation was  passed,  exempting  from  its  provisions  all 
who  refused  to  take  an  oath  more  offensive  than  the  oaths 
of  Elizabeth,  —  that  is,  all  who  were  included  in  it  at  first 
Of  the  illustrious  martyrs  of  the  Irish  Church,  under 
the  six  persecutions,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
abridge  the  record.     Among  them,  most  illustrious  for  sta- 
tion and  heroism,  were  O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
burned  to  death  in  Dublin;  O' Kelly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
murdered  in  his  carriage  at  Sligo  by  Paritan  soldiers; 
O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Emly,  executed  by  Iretou ;  McEgan, 
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Bishop  of  Cloyne,  executed  by  Ireton;  Oliver  Plnnkett, 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1678 ;  Peter 
Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  prison ;  Shane 
O'Neil,  assassinated  by  EUza'beth's  order;  tne  last  Earl  of 
Desmond,  assassinated  by  Elizabeth's  order ;  Lord  Connor 
Maguire,  executed  at  Tyburn,  under  Charles  the  First; 
Lond  Burke  of  Brittas,  executed  under  Charles  the  Second; 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  executed  by  order  of  Cromwell  at 
Dublin ;  Redmond,  Count  Hanlon,  assassinated  by  order 
of  Ormond;  Father  Richard  Molony,  executed  in  1694, 
for  being  found  in  Wales  without  ^a  registered  certifi- 
cate." Each  Regular  Order  has  its  own  martyrology  in 
Irish  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  Dominicans 
count  over  sixty  of  their  brethren  who  died  gloriously  for 
the  faith,  during  Cromwell's  wars,  and  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  still  more  numerous,  were  equally  afflicted  and 
equally  heroic  Of  the  number  who  died  in  battle  and  in 
exile,  only  the  recording  angel  has  the  full  account 

The  last  generation  that  experienced  the  horrors  of  open, 
undisguised  persecution  was  that  which  lived  under  Queen 
Anne.  Her  penal  laws  have  been  justly  described  by 
Burke  as  <^  ferocious."  By  the  second  Parliament  of  her 
reign  it  was  enacted  that  a  son  becoming  Protestant  might 
mcLke  his  Catholic  father  tenant  for  life,  and  seize  the  fee 
simple  and  rental  of  the  estate  to  his  own  use ;  a  Catho- 
lic inheriting  property  and  refusing  to  conform,  by  the 
same  statute,  was  set  aside  in  favor  of  ^  the  next  Protes- 
tant heir."  By  another  act  of  the  same  year  (2  Anne,  cap. 
3,  sec.  7),  if  an  unregistered  priest  was  found  at  lai^e,  a 
heavy  fine  was  levied  upon  the  country,  and  paid  over  to 
the  informer.  This  last  act  gave  rise  to  the  pursuit  called 
"  priest-hunting,"  in  which  several  fortunes  were  made. 
By  the  8th  of  Anne,  a  tariff  of  rewards  was  fixed :  for  an 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  superior,  £  50 ;  for  other  eccle- 
siastics, £  20  per  head.  A  Portuguese  Jew,  named  Garcia, 
was  one  of  the  most  infamous  detectives  during  this  reign. 
In  1718  he  arrested  seven  unregistered  priests,  ^  for  whose 
detection  he  had  a  sura  equal  to  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money."  A  contemporary  writer  says: 
<^  He  sometimes  put  on  the  mien  of  a  priest,  for  he  affected 
to  be  one,  and,  thus  worming  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  some  confiding  Catholic,  got  a  clew  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  clergy."     The  excesses  of  infamy  to  which  this  law 
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carried  the  informers  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  reac* 
tion  against  the  whole  code  which  set  in  a  few  years  later. 
Daring  these  persecutions  the  resources  displayed  by  the 
Irish  Church  were  admirable  and  miraculous.     In  1666, 
notwithstanding  the  penalties  which  hung  over  their  heads, 
there  were  1100  of  the  regular  clergy  and  780  seculars  on 
the  Irish  mission*     Twenty  years  uterwards  the  regulars 
had  increased  to  about  2,(XK).     After  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  between  the  years  1692  and  1696| 
495  seculars  and  424  regulars  were  transported  from  the 
kingdom.     Even  the  poor  nuns  were  banished,  and  at 
Ypres,  Antwerp,  and  Lisbon  the  dispersed  communities 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  found  refuge.     The 
majority  of  the  Irish  sees  were  for  many  years  adminis- 
tered by  vicars,  the  bishops  being  easily  detected  and  ex- 
pelled.    A  Bishop  of  Bapboe  contrived,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  shepherd,  to  watch  over  his  people  from  the  uplands 
of  Derry  and  Donegal ;  DeBurgo,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  disguised  as  a  common  sailor,  found  his  way  into 
his  diocese,  and  contrived  to  remain.     Missionary  priests 
in  mechanical  attire  would  frequent  the  taverns  in  cities, 
gather  a  few  Catholics  together,  retire  as  if  to  carouse,  and 
then  administer  the  sacraments  in  secret  and  in  haste. 
One  of  the  churches  of  Dublin  is  popularly  called  ^  Adam 
and  Eve's  Chapel,"  from  a  neighboring  tavern  of  that 
name,  in  which  the  parishioners  were  obliged  to  meet  their 
pastors  in  those  trying  times.     The  Irish  colleges  founded 
on  the  Continent,  at  the  instigation  of  the  exiles,  by  the 
Catholic  princes,  the  Popes,  and  the  illustrious  Barberini 
and  Ludovisian  families,  poured  a  constant  suppy  of  mis- 
sionaries, catechisms,  and  books  of  devotion  into  Ireland. 
To  the  Irish  press  at  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Rome  may  be 
partly  attributed  that  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion  which  the  poor  Irish  peasantry  have 
never  lost. 

^We  placed  the  era  of  proselytism  by  education  at  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne.  At  this 
point  a  separate  narrative  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
schism  opens ;  for  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  materials 
are  very  difficult  of  access.  The  clever  episcopal  memoirs, 
and  the  learned  annals,  quoted  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article,  are  confined  to  events  of  the  seventeenth  and  pre- 
vious centuries.     The  struggles  of  the  Irish  Church  with 
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the  corrupt  and  seducing  policy  of  the  state,  in  the  last 
century,  are  less  known,  though  surely  not  less  important 
to  be  known.     A  proselyting  policy  had  been  urged  at  an 
early  period  by  the   Anglican  Archbishops  Usher  of  Ar- 
magh, and  Daniel  of  Tuam,  and  by  Bedell,  Bishop  of 
Dromore.     Upon  their  theory  Usher  collected  "  the  Epis- 
tles of  the  Irish  Saints,"  to  prove  that  antiquity  was  for, 
and  not  against  them ;  and  Daniel  and  Bedell  had  their 
Bibles  in  Insh  published.     So  long,  (lowever,  as  there  was 
a  Catholic  proprietary  to  be  confiscated,  or  a  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  be  destroyed,  arms  and  force  were  preferred 
to  antiquarian  arguments  and  Celtic  translations.     Hugh 
Boulter,  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  leader  of 
^  the  Castle  party "  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  two  Georges,  was  the  restorer 
of  Usher's  theory.     By  the  2d  and  3d  George  I.,  the  Estab* 
lished  clergy  were   ordered  to  provide  a  free  school  for 
young  Papists  in    every   parish ;    but  these  good,  easy 
men  allowed  the  act  to  lie  as  a  dead  letter.     In  1733, 
Boulter  obtained  the  endowment  by  Parliament  of  an 
^'Incorporated  Society"  to  do  what  the  parsons  neglect* 
ed,  —  '^  to  educate  the  Popish  and  other  natives."     In  his 
correspondence  with  the  English  Privy  Council,  he  puts 
his  design  in  a  few  clear  words.    ^  One  of  the  most  likely 
methods  we  can  think  of,"  he  writes,  '^  is,  if  possible,  in- 
structing and  converting  the  young  generation;  for,  in- 
stead of  converting  those  that  are  adult,  we  are  daily  los- 
ing many  of  our  meaner  people,  who  go  off  to  Popery." 
The  Establishment  was,  at  this  time,  sorely  in  need  of 
recruits.     '^A  great  part  of 'the  churches,"  says  Boulter, 
''  are  neglected  and  going  to  ruin " ;  so  that  "  it  became 
necessary  to  give  as  many  as  six  or  seven  parishes  to  one 
incumbent  to  enable  him  to  live."     Under  this  energetic 
heretic  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Stone,  the  ''  Charter  Schools  " 
certainly  could   not  complain  of  any  scarcity  of  funds. 
Their  Parliamentary  grants  were  equal  to  £  80,000  per 
year ;  a  German  baron  bequeathed  them  X  56,000,  and  an 
Irish  Earl  £  40,000.     The  Hibernia  Schools,  founded  by 
George  the  Third,  for  similar  purposes,  were  equally  weU 
endowed :  up  to  1826,  they  had  received  of  public  money 
£  240,356,  about    a    million   and  a  quarter   of  dollars. 
The  ^^  Blue  Coat"  and  other  charity  schools  sprung  up 
about  the  same  time ;  finally,  ^  the  Kildare  Street  Society's 
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Schools''  were  founded,  which  gave  way  to  the  present 
^  national  system  of  education." 

Here  surely  was  a  vantage-ground  and  crowning  mercy 
for  Protestantism.  There  were  no  other  schools  tolerated 
but  their  own,  and  their  own  had  the  public  treasury  for  a 
revenue.  If  ever  the  Irish  were  to  be  converted,  this  was 
the  time,  and  these  were  the  means.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  system  not  only  failed,  but  in  its  failure  de- 
monstrated anew  the  utter  hollowness  and  heartlessness  of 
the  Anglican  schism.  It  escaped  for  a  time  unexposed. 
A  Protestant  Parliament  voted  the  supplies,  ordered  the 
reports  to  be  printed,  and  took  no  further  interest  in  the 
matter.  At  length  a  great  philanthropist,  the  humane 
Howard,  visited  Ireland  on  his  ^  circumnavigation  of 
charity."  The  committees  of  Parliament  received  him 
with  respect,  and  many  improvements  in  prisons  and 
hospitals  were  made  at  his  suggestion.  He  brought  the 
subject  of  the  Charter  Schools  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  1787,  they  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  found  that, 
of  2,100  scholars  reported,  only  1,400  could  be  produced. 
Howard  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
served  on  the  commission,  and  were  examined.  Both 
stated  that  the  children  ''were  in  general  filthy  and  ill- 
clothed  " ;  that  "  the  diet  was  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  their  delicate  frames  " ;  that  many  of  the  schools  "  were 
going  to  ruin  " ;  that  many  of  the  scholars  ''  were  without 
shifts  or  shirts,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  was  indecent  to 
look  on."  Howard  concluded  his  evidence  by  asserting 
that  ''  the  children  in  general  were  sickly,  pale,  and  such 
miserable  objects  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  all  society, 
and  their  reading  had  been  neglected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  work  for  their  masters."  This  was  the  ripe 
result  of  Dr.  Boulter's  schools,  which,  however,  lived  on  in 
their  rottenness  and  pretences  for  half  a  century  longer. 
The  selfsame  design,  in  a  less  obnoxious,  but  more  insidi- 
ous spirit,  actuates  the  present  state  schools  founded  in 
1834,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  recently  erected. 

With  the  state  schools  partial  toleration  had  its  rise.  The 
Irish  Catholics  having  withheld,  as  a  body,  from  the  Jaco- 
bite attempts  of  1715  and  1745,  they  began  to  be  considered 
by  the  new  dynasty  as  not  entirely  deserving  of  perpetual 

E;rsecution.     At  the  date  of  Charles  Edward's  invasion, 
ord  Chesterfield  was  Viceroy  at  Dublin,  where  he  flattered 
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himself  he  could  govern  by  exquisitely  tamed  compli- 
ments. An  accident,  by  which  many  Catholics  who  as- 
sembled to  hear  a  mass  by  stealth  in  an  old  Dublin  build- 
ing were  killed,  gave  him  an  opportanity  of  permitting  the 
erection  of  an  unostentatious  chapel.  Prom  this  date  the 
oppressed  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  In  1757,  some 
Catholic  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  principals  were  Mr. 
Wyse,  a  Waterford  merchant,  Charles  O'Connor,  a  coun- 
try gentleman  and  antiquary,  and  Dr.  Curry,  a  Dublin  phy- 
sician, formed  the  first  Catholic  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  Parliament.  After  twenty  years  oi  desul- 
tory effort,  they  obtained  the  first  Relief  Bill,  enabling 
Papists  to  lease  real  property,  to  take  apprentices,  and  to 
vote  at  elections.  Content  with  this  miserable  toleration, 
they  rested  from  their  labors.  Somewhat  later,  John 
Keogh,  a  wealthy  Dublin  merchant,  founded  the  second 
Catholic  Association,  which  obtained  the  Relief  Bill  of 
1793.  By  this  concession,  Catholics  were  permitted  to 
sit  on  juries,  to  enter  the  learned  professions  without  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  hold  real  property  in  fee, 
and  to  establish  schools  and  colleges.  Maynooth  and 
Carlow  Colleges  sprung  up  on  the  enlarged  prospect  thus 
opened,  and  the  Catholic  merchants  and  aristocracy  began 
to  feel  themselves  of  some  account  in  civil  life.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  this  notice  of  the  slow  growth  of  mere 
toleration  by  detailing  the  promises  made  by  Pitt  in  1800 
and  never  fulfilled,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  last 
Relief  Bill,  obtained  in  1829  by  the  third  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  A 
century  of  agitation  was  just  closing,  in  which  the  ablest 
intellects  of  Ireland  and  England  had  used  their  greatest 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  toleration,  when  we  wake  as  from 
a  dream,  and,  rubbing  our  eyes  in  ^'the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  find  a  new  penal  enactment  placed 
on  the  British  statute-book,  and  another  Catholic  Associa- 
tion sitting  at  Dublin ! 

Such  is  a  summary  view  of  the  attempts  by  armed 
force,  and  by  false  education,  to  establish  the  abominable 
principles  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.  How  glorious 
to  the  Church  is  the  result!  How  humiliating  to  the 
pride  and  self-love  of  heresy !  Were  ever  combatants  ap- 
parently more  unequal  ?  Was  ever  contest^  except  that  of 
the  early  Church  against  Pagan  Rome,  so  mysteriously 
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prolonged,  and  so  luiexpectedly  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
weak  ?  In  the  one  camp  is  arrayed  all  the  power  oi  Eng- 
land,—  her  immense  revenue,  her  masterly  diplomacy,  her 
conquering  armies ;  the  wealth  of  India  is  at  her  hand,  and 
the  thunders  of  annihilation  wait  bat  her  word.  In  the  oth- 
er camp  we  find  a  simple  peasantry,  at  first  following,  but 
soon  losing,  their  disunited  nobles ;  we  find  them  without 
adequate  resources,  institutions,  or  leaders  for  such  a  con- 
test, with  such  an  enemy.  Yet  we  see  how  it  stands  with 
both  at  the  end  of  three  centuries.  We  see  Ireland  at 
this  very  hour  as  resolutely  Catholic  as  ever  before,  and 
England,  richer,  mightier,  more  despotic  than  ever,  unable 
to  enforce  her  last  law  against  the  passive  hierarchy  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  more  we  know  of  the  facts  of  this  con- 
test, the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  these  things, 
the  more  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  ^'  The  hand  of  God  is 
here!" 


Art.  III.— The  Works  of  Darnel  Webster.    Boston :  Lit- 
tle and  Brown.    1851,    6  vols.    8vo. 

This  is  a  much  more  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's 
works  than  has  heretofore  appeared,  but  it  does  not  em- 
brace the  entire  series  of  his  writings.  *<  Such  a  series," 
the  editor  tells  us,  ^  would  have  required  a  larger  number 
of  volumes  than  was  deemed  advisable  with  reference  to 
the  general  circulation  of  the  work.  A  few  juvenile  per- 
formances have  accordingly  been  omitted,  as  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  or  maturity  to  be  included  in  the  collec- 
tion. Of  the  earlier  speeches  in  Congress,  some  were 
either  not  reported  at  all,  or  in  a  manner  too  imperfect  to 
be  preserved  without  doing  injustice  to  the  author.  No 
attempt  has  beeo  made  to  collect  from  the  contemporane- 
ous newspapers  or  Congressional  registers  the  short  oon- 
versational  speeches  and  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Webster, 
as  by  other  prominent  members  of  Congress,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  debate,  and  sometimes  exercising  greater  influence 
on  the  result  than  the  set  speeches.  Of  the  addresses  to 
public  meetings  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  embrace 
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more  than  a  selection,  without  swelling  the  work  to  an 
unreasonable  size.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's opinions  and  sentiments  on  all  the  subjects  treated, 
and  of  his  manner  of  discussing  them.  The  responsibility 
of  deciding  what  should  be  omitted  and  what  included  has 
been  left  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  friends  having  the  charge 
of  the  publication,  and  his  own  opinion  on  details  of  this 
kind  has  rarely  been  taken."  The  volumes  before  us 
should,  therefore,  be  entitled  A  Selection  from  the  Works 
of  Daniel  Webster;  although  it  is  but  simple  justice  to 
the  editor  to  say,  that  the  selection  has  been  made  with 
taste  and  judgment,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  omission 
that  any  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  will  seriously  regret, 
unless  it  be  some  of  his  earlier  speeches  in  Congress,  es- 
pecially the  speech  on  the  Conscription  Bill.  The  speeches, 
addresses,  law  arguments,  and  diplomatic  and  state  papers, 
on  which  his  fame  must  rest,  and  which  exhibit  his  char- 
acter as  a  scholar,  orator,  lawyer,  statesman,  and  diplo- 
matist, are  all  included. 

The  editor,  himself  one  of  our  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars and  an  eminent  publicist,  has  preceded  the  collection 
by  an  admirable  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  author,  writ- 
ten with  great  judgment  and  delicacy.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  write  the  life  of  an  eminent  man  while  he  is  still  living, 
and  yet  the  editor  has  done  it  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
partialities  of  friendship,  without  offending  the  modesty  of 
the  illustrious  subject  or  the  fidelity  of  history.  The  tone 
of  the  Memoir  is  of  course  laudatory,  but  it  is  subdued,  and 
probably  says  no  more  in  praise  than  posterity  will  ratify. 
Some  few  shades  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  portrait 
a  perfect  likeness,  but  the  judgments  passed  upon  tiie 
talents,  opinions,  and  services  of  the  author  are,  in  general, 
solid  and  just,  such  as  time  will  confirm,  not  reverse. 

Mr.  Webster  is  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  January  18th,  1782.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
and  graduated,  August,  1801,  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  his 
native  State.  He  immediately  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  next-door  neighbor  of  bis  father,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law,  and  subsequently  studied  awhile  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Christopher  Gore  in  this  city.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  the  law  for  the  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas  of  the  Coanty  of  Snffolk,  Boston,  in  1805,  and  as 
an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1807,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  immediately  and  eminently 
successful  in  his  profession.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  again  in  1815.  In  1816  he  re- 
moved from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  which  has  continued  to 
be  his  home  ever  since,  although,  when  not  called  away  by 
his  official  duties,  he  for  a  few  years  past  has  usually  resided 
on  his  farm  in  Marshfield,  in  the  Old  Colony.  In  1820  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1822  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congress,  from  Boston.  Since  then,  with  scarcely  an  in- 
terval, he  has  been  connected  with  the  general  government, 
as  Representative,  Senator,  or  Secretary  of  State,  and  has, 
during  the  whole  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  been  identi- 
fied with  the  public  history  of  his  country,  and  exerted  a 
large  share  of  influence  on  our  public  policy. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  few  remarks  we  propose  to 
offer  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's 
works,  to  speak  at  much  length  of  his  character  as  a  law- 
yer or  as  a  statesman.  As  a  statesman,  we  have  often 
spoken  of  him,  and  perhaps  enough  has  been  said.  He  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the  very  few  American  statesmen 
who  are  able  to  compare  favorably  with  the  higher  class  of 
European  statesmen,  and  his  views  are  such  as  may  be 
honestly  commended,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  for  their 
patriotism,  comprehensiveness,  and  practical  wisdom.  It 
is  rare  that  we  should  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  formerly,  dissent  from  his  domestic  policy;  but  his 
foreign  policy,  although  more  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  than 
the  one  we  should  approve,  appears  to  us,  in  some  respects, 
narrow  and  illiberal,  wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in 
tendency.  In  his  judgment  of  the  Continental  monarchical 
states  he  is  still  a  disciple  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  be- 
liever, substantially,  in  the  cantr&t  social^  and  what  is  called 
a  Liberal.  He  is  not,  intentionally,  a  Jacobin,  or  a  Red 
Republican,  and  would,  most  likely,  had  he  been  old 
enough  at  the  time,  have  sided  with  Burke  In  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  old  French  Revolution ;  but  he  would,  never- 
theless, have  denounced  it  in  its  excesses,  rather  than  in  its 
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principle.  He  and  the  Jacol»a  have  the  same  point  of 
departure,  and  difier  only  in  this,  —  that  the  Jacobin  will 
carry  out  the  principle  eomnion  to  them  both  logically  to 
its  last  consequence,  wbik  Mr.  Webster^  restrained  by  his 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom,  shrinks  from  going  so 
for,  and  attempts  to  stop  short  of  the  proper  logic^  ex- 
treme, apparently  not  perceiving  that  a  principle  that  will 
not  bear  being  pushed  to  ita  kst  logical  conclusion  is  false, 
and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  at  alL 

Mr.  Webster  is,  perhaps,,  not  vehemently  opposed  to 
what  may  be  called  a  parliamentary  or  representative 
monarchy,  —  we  say  not,  as  he  would,  constUtUional  moo« 
archy,  for  every  monarchy  that  governs  by  laws  i»  a  con* 
stitutional,  even  a  limited  monarchy; — but  he  evidently 
understands  by  a  constitutional  monarchy  a  representative 
or  parliamentary  monarchy,  and  recognizes  the  strict  le- 
gality of  no  monarchical  government  unless  it  is,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Lafayette,  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  re- 
publican institutions,  or  a  monarchy  compelled  to  govern 
in  conjunction  with  a  parliament,  in  one  or  both  of  its 
branches  chosen  by  popular  suffi»ge.  No  government 
that  does  not  recognize  in  some  form  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, or  rather  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  the  Jaco- 
binical  sense,  is,  in  his  view,  a  strictly  legal  or  legitimate 
government  Hence,  without  sympathizing  with  tbe  so- 
cialistic tendencies  of  the  age  in  their  developments,  and 
without  wishing  in  the  least  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
law  and  of  order,  he  is  the  determined  enemy  of  all  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe  which  are  not  based 
on  popular  sovereignty,  and  do  not  rule  by  means  of  par- 
liaments or  representative  assemblies ;  and  he  holds  it  the 
duty  of  our  government  to  exert  all  the  influence  it  can  on 
and  through  public  opinion  in  encouragement  and  aid  of 
the  party,  in  ail  monarchical  countries,  exerting  themselves 
to  revolutionize  them,  and  establish  popular  institutions  in 
their  place. 

Mr.  Webster  evidently  adopts  the  Canning  policy, 
adopted  and  pursued  with  such  disastrous  success  during 
the  last  twenty  years  by  Mr.  Canning's  pupil.  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  British  government, — 
the  policy  of  intervention,  if  not  by  armed  force,  at  least 
by  diplomacy  and  public  opinion,  by  exertions  to  create 
and  foster  a  public  opinion  everywhere  hostile  to  stricUy 
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monardiical  governinents,  and  by  encouraging  the  subjects 
of  such  goveraments  to  make  illegal  efforts  to  subvert 
them.  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Paimerston  adopted  and 
pursued  this  policy  tor  the  sake  of  introducing  into  every 
European  Continental  state  the  parliamentary  system  of 
Great  Britain ;  Mr.  Webster,  perhaps,  would  have  little 
choice  whether  that  system  or  our  own  were  introduced, 
but  one  or  the  other  he  insists  upon,  as  we  may  collect 
from  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the  affairs  of  Greece  in 
1823,  and  his  remarkable  letter  to  Chevalier  Hiilsemann, 
in  December,  1850,  in  defence  of  Greneral  Taylor's  admin- 
istration for  sending  Mr.  Dudley  Mann  to  treat,  if  be  had 
a  chance,  with  the  rebellious  Hungarians,  then  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  We  need  not  say  that  we  regard 
this  policy  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  as 
founded  upon  a  false  theory  of  the  origin  and  principles  of 
government  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  the  Jaco- 
binical sense,  is  not  a  truth,  and  can  be  consistently  as- 
serted by  no  man  who  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  God* 
Its  assertion  is  the  assertion  of  atheism  in  politics,  and 
hence  every  system  of  policy  which  presupposes  it  must  be 
condemned  by  every  one  who  believes  in  Grod  and  under- 
stands himself. 

When  Mr.  Webster  speaks  as  a  lawyer,  according  to  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  the  Common  Law,  what  he  says 
is  remarkable  for  its  good  sense,  its  profound  truth,  and  its 
practical  wisdom ;  for  then  he  speaks  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  our  holy  religion,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
that  law ;  but  when  he  leaves  that  and  imdertakes  to  dis- 
cuss questions  which  lie  further  back,  he  is  the  disciple  of 
Hampden,  Sydney,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  and  proceeds 
from  principles  which  he  did  not  learn  from  the  law,  and 
which  are  utterly  repugnant  to  it  This  is  not  a  peculiar- 
ity of  Mr.  Webster ;  it  was  equally  the  case  with  the  elder 
Adams,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  the  old  Federal 
party ;  and  it  was  this  that  prostrated  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  personal  respectability  and  practical  wisdom,  be- 
fore their  less  scrupulous,  but  more  logical  and  self-con- 
sistent rivals,  headed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  They  were 
via  media  men,  adopting  two  contradictory  sets  of  princi- 
ples, and  laboring  to  reconcile  them  by  stopping  half  way 
-with  each ;  while  their  rivals  had  but  one  set  of  principles, 
iT^bich  they  were  prepared  to  follow  whithersoever  they 
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should  lead.  Hence  Federalism,  inferior  in  a  logical,  but 
far  superior  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  or  in  practical  wis- 
dom and  common  sense,  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  virtual 
Jacobinism,  greatly  to  the  permanent  injury,  perhaps  to  the 
ultimate  ruin,  of  the  country, — certainly  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  every  intelligent  and  true-hearted  American. 

We  own  that  we  admire  the  English  constitution  as  it 
originally  existed,  but  we  do  not  admire  it  in  its  present 
state.  In  the  original  constitution  of  England  the  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  modern  sense,  or  rather  the  Jacobini- 
cal element,  had  no  place,  and  the  sovereign  people  were 
simply  the  King  and  Parliament.  The  excellence  of  the 
system  consisted  in  its  being  a  government  of  estates* 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  people  of 
England,  but  the  Commons  Estate,  with  a  negative  on 
each  of  the  other  estates.  The  positive  power  was  in  the 
crown,  which  had  the  initiative  of  all  measures,  and  the 
power  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  was,  properly,  only 
a  negative  power,  or  the  veto  which  each  could  place  on 
those  measures  of  the  positive  power, — the  Lords  by  re- 
fusing to  advise  them  or  to  assent  to  them,  and  the  Com- 
mons by  refusing  to  vote  the  supplies.  Thus  the  unity 
and  efficiency  of  the  government  were  preserved,  while  am- 
ple security  against  its  power  to  oppress  either  the  nobility 
or  the  commonalty  was  provided.  But  Parliament  has 
now  virtually  usurped  the  positive  power  of  government, 
and  indeed  formally;  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  initiative 
of  measures  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  very  nearly  become  a  representative  assem- 
bly in  the  democratic  sense,  —  representing  not  simply  an 
estate,  but  the  people  of  England.  It  may  not  do  this 
perfectly  as  yet,  but  the  clamor  and  agitation  for  reform 
will  be  continued  till  it  does,  and  then,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  represents,  not  the  Commons  Estate,  but  the 
English  people,  the  king  and  peers  will  be  found  to  be 
mere  excrescences  on  the  body  politic ;  they  will  then  be 
lopped  off,  and  Great  Britain  will  become  a  pure  democ- 
racy, and  thence  a  pure  anarchy.  The  tendency  to  a 
pure  democracy  is  now  fearfully  strong,  and  a  democratic 
revolution  in  that  country  is  not  an  improbable,  perhaps 
not  a  distant  event.  Mr.  Canning's  policy,  so  steadily 
pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston,  of  encouraging  democratic 
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revoIutionB  abroad,  has  reacted  and  is  reacting  with  terri- 
ble force  upon  England  herself,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce there  the  evils  it  has  produced  in  such  abundance  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  penin- 
sulas. 

We  sympathize  fully  with  Mr.  Webster  in  his  love  of 
liberty,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  found,  in  case  of  trial,  a 
more  unflinching  enemy  than  he  of  despotism  of  every  kind ; 
but  we  think  he  falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  identify- 
ing liberty  with  popular  institutions.    It  is  a  narrow  and  un- 
statesmanlike  view  to  suppose  that  liberty  is  possible  only 
w^here  the  people  are  represented  in  parliament,  or  have  a 
positive  power  in  enacting  the  laws  under  which  they  are 
to  live.     Liberty,  we  grant,  is  not  possible  under  a  despot- 
ism, that  is,  a  government  of  mere  will ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble under  any  and  every  government  that  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  where  the  sovereign  gqverns  only  by  a  fixed 
code,  or  in  accordance  with  laws  previously  enacted  and 
promulgated,  as  is  the  case  with  every  Christian  or  nomi- 
nally Christian  government  in  Europe,  even  with  that  of 
Russia.     Laws  prejudicial  to  individual  liberty  may,  no 
doubt,  be  enacted  and  promulgated  by  governments  con- 
stituted like  the  Prussian,  the  Russian,  or  the  Austrian, 
and  so  they  may  be  under  governments  constituted  like 
the  English,  or  even  our  own,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament,  and 
in  the  "  Maine  Liquor  Law,"  recently  enacted  by  several 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  free 
and  liberty-loving  Massachusetts;  for  you  shall  in  vain 
search  the  archives  of  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe  to 
find  enactments  more  repugnant,  at  least  in  principle,  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  more  really  arbitrary  in  their 
nature.     Parliamentary  governments   with  a  king,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  or  without  a  king,  as  with  us,  are  a  clumsy 
and  a  very  expensive  sort  of  government,  and  it  is  perhaps 
chiefly  prejudice  on  our  part  that  makes  us  regard  them  as 
necessarily  superior,  in  themselves  considered,  to  all  other 
governments.     Whether  the  state  of  our  country  and  the 
habits  of  our  people,  which  unquestionably  demand  such 
government  and  render  every  other  unwise  and  impracti- 
cable for  us,  be  a  real  advantage,  or  in  fact  only  a  disad- 
vantage, is  a  question  on  which  something  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.   Perhaps  the  fact  that  none  but  a  republican 
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government,  resting  for  its  basis  on  nBiversal  snfliHge,  is 
practicable  or  to  be  thought  of  for  onr  country,  is  not,  after 
all,  any  conclusive  proof  in  itself  that  we  are  so  much  in 
advance  of  other  nations  as  we  commonly  suppose.  We 
are  not  certain  that  France,  if  she  were  prepared  for  a  re- 
public like  ours,  as  she  evidently  is  not,  could  be  said  to  be 
farther  advanced  in  civilization  tlian  she  now  is,  <Nr  than 
she  was  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Louis  the  Ninth* 
A  nation's  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  determined, 
not  by  the  mere  form  of  its  government,  but  by  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  its  laws,  and  the  alacrity  and  fidelity  with 
which  they  are  obeyed.  In  encouraging  tiie  subjects  of 
the  European  Continental  states  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  parliamentary 
or  representative  governments,  whether  in  the  English  or 
American  form,  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  we  are  en- 
couraging them  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better.  God,  in 
his  providence,  ^ves  to  each  people  the  political  constitu- 
tion that  is  best  adapted  to  its  character  and  wants,  and 
experience  as  well  as  philosophy  makes  it  pretty  certain 
that  every  fundamental  change  in  that  constitution  invari- 
ably becomes  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  Mr.  Webster's 
policy,  that  our  government  should  take  its  stand  on  the 
side  of  modern  Liberalism,  and  exert  itself  officially  to 
create,  throughout  the  world,  and  in  monarchical  states,  a 

Eublic  opinion  hostile  to  monarchy,  and  through  that  pub- 
c  opinion  to  cherish  movements  for  popular  institutions, 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  policy  likely  to  serve  either  tbe 
cause  of  good  government  or  that  of  true  liberty. 

Mr.  Webster  is  a  lavtryer,  and  we  are  surprised  that  he 
should  attribute  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens 
to  our  political  institutions,  instead  of  attributing  them,  as 
should  be  done,  to  the  Common  Law,  or  the  system  of 
jurisprudence  brought  here  by  our  fathers,  and  inherited 
from  the  England  that  was  before  the  Reformation.     It  is 
the  Common  Law,  with  the  independent  judiciary  under  it, 
which  Mr.  Webster  has  on  more  occasions  than  one  so 
nobly  and  so  powerfully  defended,  that  constitutes  the  real 
ground  and  support  of  our  liberties.    Take  away  the  Com- 
mon Law,  either  by  substituting  a  written  code  for  it,  or 
by  suffering  its  principles  to  be  tampered  with  by  tbe  legia* 
latures  of  the  several  States,  as  has  been  done  in  those  that 
have  adopted  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  for  instance,  aad 
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destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  by  rendering  the 
judges  elective  for  a  brief  term  of  office,  and  reeligible,  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  your  political  forms  are  impo- 
tent to  preserve  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  citizen. 
Yet  an  independent  judiciary  is  discovered  to  be  anti- 
democratic, and  the  tendency  is  now  everywhere  to  sweep 
it  away;  public  opinion  is  setting  in  with  a  strong  tide 
against  the  Common  Law,  and  it  is  discovered  to  be 
democratic  to  abolish  it,  and  substitute  for  it  an  inflexible 
written  code,  with  new  and  inept  systems  of  practice, 
which,  while  they  increase  litigation,  render  justice  gener^ 
ally  unattainable)  except  by  mere  chance. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  policy  which  Mr.  Webster 
has  adopted  from  Mr.  Canning  is  in  our  judgment  unjust, 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations.  It  assumes  for  us 
a  sort  of  dictatorship,  or  at  least  supervisorship,  over  other 
nations,  wholly  incompatible  with  their  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. We  will  not  say  that  the  government  is  not 
free  to  express  officially  its  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
on  a  fact  accomplished  in  a  foreign  independent  nation, 
but  it  has  no  right  to  express  an  official  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  violent  change  in  its  form  of 
government,  except  in  those  cases  in  which,  if  it  deemed 
it  expedient,  it  would  have  the  right  to  support  its  opinion 
by  an  armed  force,  or  a  declaration  of  war.  A  govern- 
ment may  express  its  opinion  on  a  revolution  in  a  foreign 
state  when  once  really  effected,  and,  unless  bound  by  treaty 
to  do  otherwise,  may  treat  the  revolutionary  government, 
or  government  de  facto^  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
the  state ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  express  any  official  opin- 
ion for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  or  causing  to  be  effected, 
a  revolution.  There  is  no  diflerence  in  principle  between 
effecting  a  revolution  by  expressly  creating  a  public  opin- 
ion that  brings  it  about,  and  effecting  it  by  direct  inter- 
vention with  armed  force.  The  means  by  which  you  effect 
a  revolution  cannot  justify  your  effecting  it,  unless  you 
have  the  sovereign  right  to  effect  it ;  and  if  you  have  the 
sovereign  right  to  effect  it,  you  may  effect  it  by  armed 
force,  if  you  choose.  It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  inter- 
national law,  that  every  independent  nation  has  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government,  and  to  determine 
its  own  domestic  institutions,  without  the  dictation  or  in- 
terference of  its  neighbors ;  and  also,  that  nations  exist  to 
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each  other  only  in  their  supreme  government,  or  political 
sovereign.  There  can  be  no  right,  then,  on  the  part  of  one 
independent  nation,  to  intervene  in  any  way  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  revolutionizing  or 
changing  its  government.  It  has  no  right  officially  to  ad- 
dress the  people  of  a  foreign  state,  or  to  hold  any  official 
communication  with  them,  save  through  its  sovereign, 
and  it  gives  just  cause  of  complaint  whenever  it  attempts 
to  do  so. 

This  rule  is  founded  in  natural  justice,  and  is  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.   .  It  is  as  much 
for  our  interest  to  observe  this  rule,  as  it  is  for  that  of  any 
other  nation.     We  cannot  assert  the  right  of  rebellion,  and 
encourage  the  subjects  of  other  states  to  conspire  against 
their  sovereign,  without  weakening  the  loyalty  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  revolution  at  home^  that 
is,  such  a  revolution  as  is  possible  with  us.     A  rebellion 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  except  in  certain  locali- 
ties  and  for  a  brief  moment,  is  not  possible  in  this  country, 
because  the  power  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  government  is  subject  to  their  wilL     A  revolution 
here  must  necessarily  assume  the  form  of  removing  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  exercise 
of  the  popular  will,  or,  in  other  words,  of  destroying  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  abolishing  the  Common 
Law.     The  Common  Law,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  English  ancestors,  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law 
that  regulates  the  relations  not  only  between  individual  and 
individual,  but  to  some  extent  between  the  citizen  and  the 
state.     It  is  our  rule  of  justice,  and  as  no  constitution  or 
legislative,  enactment  has,  or  can  have,  the  force  of  law,  if 
contrary  to  justice,  it  follows  that  any  constitutional  pro* 
vision  or  legislative  enactment  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Common  Law  is  ipso  facto  null  and  void,  and  may 
be  declared  so  and  set  aside  by  the  Common  Law  courts. 
This  Mr.  Webster  has  himself  proved,  if  we  understand 
him,  in  a  most  triumphant  manner,  in  his  masterly  argu- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,  —  an  argument  which  does  him 
the  highest  honor,  and  which  ought  to  be  read  and  medi« 
tated  at  least  once  a  year  by  eveiy  American  citizen.    The 
revolution  we  have  to  dread  is  not  a  revolution  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government,  or  cbang- 
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ing  its  fonn,  but  a  revolation  which  abolishes  the  Common 
Law,  and  leaves  ns  no  restraints  on  lawless  power,  and  no 
standard  of  justice  but  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  majority 
for  the  time  being.  This  revolution  has  commenced  and 
is  in  process  amongst  us,  and  every  word  we  utter  in  en- 
couragement of  revolutions  abroad  becomes  a  still  greater 
encouragement  to  this  silent,  and  as  yet  bloodless,  revolu- 
tion going  on  here  at  home.  Liberty  here  no  more  than 
anywhere  else  is  possible  without  the  sacredness  of  law, 
and  that  sacredness  is  struck  here  whenever  we  strike  it 
abroad.  A  false  principle,  asserted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  foreign  purpose  deemed  desirable,  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  return  and  effect  a  domestic  purpose  not  desirable. 
There  is  a  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and-  nations  no  more  than  individuals  can  transgress  it 
with  impunity,  and  nations,  as  individuals,  will  find  that 
they  are  generally  punished  in  that  wherein  they  have 
sinned,  or  that  their  sins  prove  to  be  their  punishment. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
almost  the  only  thing  in  Mr.  Webster's  course  as  a  states- 
man that  we  find  to  disapprove.  In  almost  every  other 
respect  we  can  admire  and  honor  his  public  life.  It  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  we  have  found  his  general  policy 
unjust  or  dangerous  in  principle,  however  we  might  dis- 
sent from  it  in  some  of  its  details.  It  is  the  only  stain  we 
are  aware  of  on  his  public  character.  Yet  we  ought  in 
justice  to  say,  that  in  this  he  has  but  followed  the  public 
sentiment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  powerful  party  in  Great 
Britain.  We  ourselves  once  applauded  him  for  it,  and  we 
still  remember  the  exultation  with  which  we  read,  in  1823, 
bis  speech  in  Congress  on  the  aiibirs  of  Greece.  At  that 
time  nobody  in  the  country,  to  our  knowledge,  questioned 
the  justice  of  the  policy,  however  some  might  doubt  its 
expediency.  Under  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  the  whole 
country  seemed  carried  away  with  a  spirit  of  propagand- 
ism,  and,  though  the  wild  democracy  against  which  we 
have  such  frequent  occasion  to  warn  our  readers  was  then 
far  from  being  fully  developed,  as  it  is  now,  the  youth  of 
that  day  boiled  over  with  a  patriotism  and  a  love  of  liberty, 
as  they  understood  or  misunderstood  the  terms,  of  which 
-we  can  now  hardly  form  a  conception.  The  movement 
for  constitutional,  that  is  representative  government,  was 
going  on  all  over  Europe,  supported  by  the  mighty  influ- 
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ence  of  England,  which  she  had  so  extended  by  the  wan 
growing  out  of  the  French  RevolutioB.  A  constitational 
government  was  set  up  in  Naples,  and  another  in  Spain ; 
the  Spanish  American  colonies  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country,  and  introduced  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  and  hope  was  high  that  it  was 
ail  over  with  monarchy  except  in  the  English  sense,  and 
that  republicanism  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
Our  government  and  that  of  England  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  Pres- 
ident Monroe  declared  tiiat  this  continent  was  closed  to 
European  colonization,  and  virtually  that  we  assumed  the 
championship  throughout  the  world  of  every  party  strag- 
gling for  representative  government  against  monarchy. 
The  writer  of  this  was  young  then,  and  has  outgrown  the 
wild  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  then  carried  away ; 
Mr.  Webster  was  older,  and  has  remained  unchanged.  All 
we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  in  this  respect  he  has  not  shown 
his  ordinary  superiority  over  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men, and  has  followed  instead  of  leading  puMic  opinion. 

We  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Webster  is  a  great  man,  for 
that  every  body  concedes  or  asserts ;  but  his  greatness  does 
not  lie  in  the  c»riginal  apprehension  or  discovery  of  first 
principles.  He  takes  his  principles  as  he  finds  them  in 
the  common  sense  of  his  age  and  country,  and  where  that 
errs  he  errs.  His  mind  is  English,  and  practical  rather 
than  speculative.  His  reading  has  been  principally  in  the 
ancient  Roman  and  the  modern  English  classics,  while  bis 
chief  study  has  been  history  and  the  Common  Law,  with 
the  ordinary  writers  on  government  His  views  have,  per- 
haps, been  formed  more  by  the  principles  of  the  Commoa 
Law  than  by  any  other  study,  and  hence  are  in  general 
sound,  and  remarkable  for  their  practical  wisdom.  But  ia 
a  large  class  of  questions,  not  immediately  solved  by  these 
principles,  he  has  taken  the  principles  ordinarily  adopted 
by  the  old  English  Republicans,  and  the  modern  English 
Whigs ;  and  consequently,  along  with  the  principles  that 
are  excellent,  true  for  all  times  and  countries,  he  has  an- 
other dass  of  principles,  bi»Towed  firom  modern  innovatory 
which  are  invariably  unsound,  and  such  as  he  himself 
would  be  as  ready  to  condemn  as  we  are,  if  he  w^e  to 
subject  them  to  the  independent  action  of  his  own  power- 
ful mind,  in  the  light  of  those  principles  along  with  wkidi 
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be  has  received  them,  and  which  he  so  firmly  holds  and 
so  firequently  appeals  to.  The  modern  English  mind, 
therefore  modem  English  literature,  is  compounded  of  the 
traditional  wisdom  inherited  by  Englishmen  from  their 
ancestors,  and  of  the  innovations  of  modern  reformers. 
The  two  elements  exist  side  by  side,  but  they  will  not 
coalesce.  Consequently,  the  Englishman  lacks  unity  of 
moral  and  intellectual  life.  When  he  spesdcs  according  to 
the  traditional  wisdom  of  his  country,  no  man  speaks  with 
more  truth,  justice,  or  practical  wisdom ;  when  be  leaves 
this  traditional  wi»iom,  —  the  good  sense  of  his  country- 
Hien,  for  which  no  people  are  more  remarkable,  —  and 
speaks  according  to  the  principles  of  modern  innovators, 
he  becomes  false,  impracticable,  and  absurd.  It  is  some- 
what the  same  with  Mr.  Webster.  Ordinarily  he  speaks 
firom  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  for  ordinarily  the  topics 
he  treats  are  such  as  lie  within  the  range  of  that  portion 
of  tradition  which  has  been  generally  retained  by  English- 
men and  Americans;  but  now  and  then  he  neglects  it, 
and  takes  his  principles  from  the  modem  innovators,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  from  ancient  gentilism,  and  thus 
faUiB  into  the  errors  so  rife  and  so  dangerous  in  our  times, 
—  errors  which  in  principle  warrant  the  most  extravagant 
conclusions  of  the  Jacobin  or  the  Red  Republican.  And 
yet,  unless  he  had  a  sure  means  of  ascertaining  tradition  in 
its  purity  and  integriW,  as  he  has^  to  some  extent,  in  the 
case  of  the  Common  Law,  we  see  not  well  how  he  could 
do  otherwise. 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  rank  as  a  lawyer,  compared  with  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Great 
Sritain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
speak,  and,  not  being  a  lawyer  by  profession,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  speak.  He  is  generally  considered  as  having 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession  in  his  own 
country.  But  of  his  professional  labora  devoted  to  what 
is  termed  Constitutional  Law,  or  the  applicatioa  of  the 
Common  Law  to  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  This  department  of 
la^pir  had,  when  he  entered  upon  his  professional  career,  been 
but  imperfectly  cultivated.  ^  It  fell  to  his  lot,''  says  his 
accomplished  biographer,  ^  to  perform  a  prominent  part  in 
unfolding  a  roost  important  class  of  constitutional  doc* 
trineS)  which,  either  because  occasion  had  not  drawn  them 
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forth,  or  the  jarists  of  a  former  period  had  failed  to  dedaoe 
and  apply  them,  had  not  yet  grown  into  a  system.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Webster  to  distinguish  himself  before 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  contemporaries,  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession."     (VoL  I.  p.  xlviii.) 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Webster  laid  down 
what  he  took  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Common  Law,  as 
applicable  to  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, was  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dartmouth  Ck>llege| 
already  referred  to.  ''  In  the  months  of  June  and  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  acts 
altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  (of  which  the 
name  was  changed  to  Dartmouth  University),  enlacing 
the  number  of  the  trustees,  and  generally  reorganizing  the 
corporation.  These  acts,  although  passed  without  the  con* 
sent  and  against  the  protest  of  the  trustees  of  the  College, 
went  into  operation.  The  newly  created  body  took  pos- 
session of  the  corporate  property,  and  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  institution.  The  old  board  were  all  named 
as  members  of  the  new  corporation,  but  declined  acting 
as  such,  and  brought  an  action  against  the  treasurer  of  the 
new  board  for  the  books  of  record,  the  original  charter,  the 
common  seal,  and  other  corporate  property  of  the  College." 
This  action  was  decided  in  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  State  laws,  and 
was  carried  up  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  it 
came  on  for  argument  before  all  the  judges,  who,  in  the 
term  of  the  court  holden  the  next  February,  declared,  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  the  acts  of  the  legislature  uncon- 
stitutional and  invalid,  and  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
court  below. 

The  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  was,  no 
doubt,  whether  the  acts  of  New  Hampshire  did  or  did  not 
contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  but  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  argument  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  decision  of  that  question  by  determining 
the  real  character  of  those  acts,  opened  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Common  Law  involved,  and  contended  that  the 
acts  were  invalid  because  against  common  right  and  the 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire.  He  showed  that  the 
College  was  a  private  corporation,  and  that  the  legislatoie 
has  no  power  to  divest  a  private  corporation,  without  its 
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consent,  of  any  of  its  corporate  rights,  maintaining  that 
those  rights  can  be  taken  away  omy  in  case  of  abuse  or 
forfeiture,  of  which  the  court,  not  the  legislature,  is  the 
judge.  The  principle  on  which  his  ailment  rests,  if  we 
have  rightly  seized  it,  is,  that  all  chartered  eleemosynary 
institutions,  under  which  head  are  included  all  educational 
institutions  founded  and  endowed  by  private  liberality,  are 
private  corporations;  and  that  all  the  rights  of  private  cor- 
porations, or  rather  that  all  private  rights,  whether  of  per- 
sons or  of  things,  or  rights  of  private  individuals,  whether 
personal  or  corporate,  are  determined  or  defined  by  the 
Common  Law,  and  are  inviolable,  so  that  any  legislative 
enactment  which  infringes  them  is  for  that  reason  alone 
unconstitutional  and  invalid.  This  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
portant principle,  and  if  sound,  —  and  that  it  is,  it  would  be 
temerity  on  our  part  to  doubt, — it  proves  that  we  do  really 
live  under  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  government  of 
mere  will,  and  that  ours  is  really  a  free  government,  or 
rather  a  government  that  recognizes  and  guaranties  free- 
dom. Deny  this  principle,  maintain  that  private  rights, 
whether  of  persons  or  things,  are  creatures  of  the  political 
power,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  legislature,  and  you 
convert  the  government  at  once  into  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, a  government  of  mere  wiU,  under  which  there  is  no 
real  liberty,  no  solid  security,  for  either  person  or  property  ; 
and  this  just  as  much  where  the  will  that  obtains  is  the 
will  of  the  majority,  as  where  it  is  the  will  of  only  one 
man, — just  as  much  where  the  form  of  the  government  is 
democratic  as  where  it  is  monarchicaL 

The  real  excellence  or  glory  of  our  institutions,  we  take 
it,  lies  in  this  principle;  not,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  in  the 
form  of  our  political  organization.  If  we  have  not  misap- 
prehended Mr.  Webster,  the  Common  Law  in  its  princi- 
ples, maxims,  and  definitions  is  with  us  both  logically  and 
historically  anterior  to  our  political  constitutions,  as  well 
as  the  legislative  bodies  instituted  under  them,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  common  right,  or,  in  a  word,  as  law  for  the 
convention  in  framing  what  we  call  the  Constitution,  and 
for  the  legislature  in  its  enactments.  It  is  for  us  really 
and  truly  the  <<  higher  law,"  and  in  the  temporal  order  the 
niost  authoritative  expression,  which  we  as  a  people  have, 
of  the  Divine  law,  from  which  all  human  laws  derive 
their  legality.     It  is  the  supreme  civil  law  of  the  land,  and 
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alifaough  the  legislature  may  imdoubtedly  modify  or  abro- 
gate such  of  its  special  provisions  as  are  temporary  or  local 
in  their  nature,  or  depend  on  time  and  circumstanoe  for 
their  wisdom  and  justice,  or  utility,  and  therefore  such  as 
are  not  essential  to  it  as  a  system  of  law,  yet  no  special  en- 
actment, whether  by  the  convention  or  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture, that  is  repugnant  to  any  one  of  its  essential  principles, 
is  or  can  be  law  for  an  American  citizen*    All  soch  enact> 
ments  are  unconstitutional,  and  the  courts  have  the  right, 
and  are  bound,  to  set  them  aside  as  nulL     The  Common 
Law  is  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  country,  older 
than  the  political  constitutions,  and  able  to  survive  them. 
The  political  constitutions  presuppose  it,  must  conform  to 
it,  and  be  interpreted  by  it;  for  what  we  call  our  political 
constitutions  are  in  their  essence  only  a  part-— the  more 
fundamental  part  if  vou  will  —  of  our  written   law,  not 
that  which  creates  and  sustains  us  as  a  living  people.    They 
are  the  source  of  our  political  rights  or  franchises,  but  aU 
our  other  rights,  what  we  call  our  natural  rights,  both  the 
rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  are  prior  to  and 
independent  of  them,  and  exist  and  are  determined  by  the 
Common  Law.     They  cannot  be  touched  by  the  political 
power  without  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  from 
which  the  Common  Law  courts,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  legitimate  independence,  are  competent  to  relieve  us. 
Thus  Mr.  Webster  contends  that  the  courts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ought  of  themselves  to  have  declared  the  law  essen- 
tially modifying  the  original  charter  of  Dartmouth  College 
invalid,  unconstitutionsd,  as  violating  common  right  and 
the  well-settied  principles  of  the  Common  Law  in  the  case 
of  eleemosynary  institutions.      It  would  follow  from  his 
doctrine,  too,  that  no  State  in  our  Union  would  have  the 
right  to  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
even  if  not  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  enough  that  such  laws  are  repugnant 
to  the  Common  Law.    The  courts  of  this  State  may  then, 
unquestionably,  set  aside  the  recent  enactment  of  our  legia* 
lature  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  infring- 
ing the  rights  of  property  as  denned  by  the  Common  Law, 
which  is  law  for  the  legislature  as  well  as  for  the^courts. 

Such  we  understand  to  be  the  prindple  of  law  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  which  the  Common  Law  obtains, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  principle,  administered  by  an  indte- 
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pendent  judiciary,  that  there  is  under  dnr  system  of  govern- 
ment, any  more  than  under  the  most  despotic  governments 
of  the  Old  World,  any  reliable  support 'for  the  rights  of 
person  or  property.  Mr.  Webster  has  labored  long  and 
earnestly  to  bring  out  and  establish  this  doctrine,  and 
the  services  in  this  respect  which  he  has  rendered  the  coun- 
try deserve  even  a  far  higher  appreciation  than  they  have 
yet  received,  and  entitle  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
bis  countrymen.  Theur  importance  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  efforts  of  all  our  radicals  and  experimenters  in  politics 
and  law  to  get  rid  of  the  Common  Law,  and  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  These  men  follow  their 
instincts,  which  are  all  in  favor  of  anarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other.  And  the  simple  fact 
that  they  are  hostile  to  an  independent  judiciary  and  to 
the  Common  Law  proves  of  itself  that  these  are  essential 
alike  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  liberty. 

The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Common  Law  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  is  lex  nan  scripta^  unwritten  law,  that  is,  a  liv- 
ing tradition,  in  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  sentiments, 
the  habits,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  in  some  sense  independent  of  mere  political  or- 
ganizations, and  capable  of  surviving  even  their  most  vio- 
lent changes,  and  of  preserving  a  degree  of  order  and  jus- 
tice among  individuals,  when  the  political  authority  is  for 
the  moment  suspended  or  subverted.    It  is  probably  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Common  Law  is  an  unwritten 
law,  a  living  tradition  preserved  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  administered  by  an  independent  judiciary,  that  politi- 
cal revolutions  in  England  and  in  this  country  preserve  a 
character  of  sobriety  and  reserve  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe.    The  Continental  nations  have 
inherited  the  Civil  Law,  the  old  Roman  Law,  which  is  a 
system  of  written  law,  and  theoretically  in  the  keeping  of 
the  prince,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  political  sover- 
eign.    Under  this  system  of  law  the  sovereign  is  ihe  foun- 
tain of  justice,  as  he  must  be  under  every  system  of  mere 
^written  law ;  the  people  are  trained  for  the  sovereign,  and 
have  no  established  law  to  guide  or  regulate  their  conduct 
ivbere  he  fails  to  express  in  a  formal  manner  his  will.    The 
state  everywhere  takes  the  initiative,  and  the  people  with- 
out it  are  incapable  of  any  orderly  or  regulated  civil  activi. 
ty.     Hence,  whenever  the  political  power  receives  a  shock, 
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all  law  is  suspended,  and  the  judiciary  can  perform  legiti- 
mately none  of  its  functions.  Consequently,  political  revo- 
lutions in  the  Continental  nations  throw  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety into  disorder,  and  subvert  all  social  as  well  as  political 
relations.  The  people  receiving  the  law  immediately  from 
the  sovereign,  or  written  codes  promulgated  by  the  sover- 
eign, and  not  having  it  in  their  own  life,  living  in  their 
own  traditions,  in  their  own  habits,  manners,  and  customs, 
are  without  law,  and  destitute  of  those  habits  of  thought 
and  action  which  would  restrain  them  within  moderate 
limits,  and  consequently  are  left  liable  to  run  into  every 
imaginable  excess. 

But  the  Common  Law,  being  an  unwritten  law,  and 
living  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  gives  them 
a  sort  of  self-subsbtency  independent  in  a  degree  of  the 
mere  political  power,  and  operates  to  restrain  and  regulate 
their  social  conduct,  even  when  that  power  is  temporarily 
overthrown  or  suspended.     As  long  as  the  people  remain 
in  any  sense  a  living  people,  the  law  survives,  and  survives 
as  law,  and  preserves  among  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  political  convulsions,  the  elements  of  liberty 
and  social  order.   England  has  gone  through  many  changes, 
religious  and  political,  but  we  have  never  seen  English  so- 
ciety wholly  dissolved,  or  the  main  current  of  private  and 
domestic  life  wholly  interrupted,  or  even  turned  far  aside 
from  its  ordinary  channel.   She  has  survived  all  her  changes, 
and  amid  them  all  she  has  preserved  her  private  and  do- 
mestic life,  social  as  distinguished  from  political  order, 
but  slightly  impaired.     She  preserved  a  certain  degree  of 
individual  ireedom,  to  some  extent  the  rights  of  persons 
and  things,  even  under  the  Tudors,  and   something  of 
social  order  under  the  Commonwealth,  which  she  has  con- 
tinued to  do  even  under  the  modern  Whig  rule  and  a 
Reformed  Parliament    Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  this 
country  during  what  we  call  our  Revolution.    There  was 
a  time  when  our  political  constitutions  were  suspended^ 
when  the  political  authority  was,  as  we  may  say,  in  abey- 
ance, latent,  undeveloped,  potential,  not  actual;  yet  -we 
did  not  fall  into  complete  social  disorder.      Irregularity 
there  certainly  was,  but  the  courts  and  the  Common  L«av7 
remained,  and  justice  still  continued  to  be  administered,  in 
the  way  and  in  the  sense  with  which  our  people  were  fa« 
miliar,  and  to  which  from  time  immemorial  they  had  been 
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accustomed*  In  France  and  other  Continental  countries, 
the  case  has  usually  been  different.  The  subversion  of  polit* 
ical  power  there  subverts  society  itself,  save  so  far  as  it  may 
be  preserved  by  religious  institutions,  and  the  people  seem 
destitute  of  all  recuperative  energy,  or  power  in  themselves 
to  reestablish  order ;  and  if  they  do  it  at  all,  it  is  either 
through  a  military  chieftain,  or  by  a  restoration.  These 
different  results,  we  think,  are  owing,  not  to  difference 
of  race  or  blood,  or  to  different  degrees  of  intelligence  or 
moral  virtue,  as  some  in  our  time  pretend,  but  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  to  the  difference  there  is  between  a  system  of 
written  and  a  system  of  unwritten  law. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  European  Continental  na- 
tions is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  Common  Law,  and 
no  Civil  Law  but  written  law.  These  nations  are  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  their  Civil  Law  is  sub* 
stantially  the  old  Roman  Law,  and  like  all  law  embodied 
in  codes  is  inflexible,  and  depends  for  its  operation  entirely 
on  the  political  sovereign,  who  is  supposed  to  prescribe  and 
to  administer  it,  either  in  person  or  by  his  ministers.  It 
has  no  power  to  adapt  itself  to  unforeseen  emei^gencies, 
and  to  operate  regularly  in  the  midst  of  disorder.  Be* 
tween  the  written  Civil  Law  and  the  unwritten  Common 
Law,  or  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  ^stems,  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference.  The  Roman  Law  extends 
only  to  cases  foreseen  and  provided  for,  the  Common  Law 
to  all  cases  not  taken  out  of  its  jurisdiction ;  the  former  is 
of  gentile  origin,  simply  modified  by  the  Christian  Emper* 
ors  so  as  not  to  exclude  Christian  faith  and  worship ;  the 
latter  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  grew  up  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  they  were  converted  from  paganism  and  entered 
under  the  gaidance  of  the  Church  upon  the  career  of 
Christian  civilization.  The  Common  Law  starts  from  the 
principle  that  society  and  the  state  are  for  man,  and  it 
seeks  primarily  the  protection  of  private  rights,  the  rights 
of  persons  and  of  things ;  the  Roman  Law  starts  from  the 
heathen  principle  that  man  is  for  society,  and  society  for 
the  state,  and  it  seeks  primarily  the  protection  of  public 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  prince.  The  former  abhors  des* 
potbm,  the  latter  abhors  anarchy ;  the  one  makes  the  state 
absolute,  supreme,  omnipresent,  the  other  presupposes  a 
power  above  the  state,  limits  the  political  power  of  the 
state,  and  asserts  a  law  to  which  the  state  itself  owes  obe- 
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dience,  which  subsists,  and  can,  when  need  is,  operate  with- 
out the  express  sanction  of  the  political  sovereign.  The 
Roman  Law  knows  no  people  but  the  state,  the  Common 
Law  recognizes  the  people,  so  to  speak,  as  a  power  distinct 
from,  and  capable  of  surviving,  the  state.  A  nation  that 
has  been  trained  under  the  Common  Law  system  may  be- 
come an  orderly  republic ;  a  nation  trained  under  the  Ro- 
man Law  system  can  never  be  other  than  monarchical  in 
effect,  whatever  it  may  be  in  name  and  pretension,  or  at 
farthest  a  close  aristocracy.  These  are  some  of  the  char- 
acteristic differences  between  the  two  systems,  and  they 
sufficiently  explain  the  different  results  of  English  or 
American  revolutions  from  those  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  systems  does 
not  consist  in  the  mere  difference  between  their  respective 
special  provisions,  which  could  easily  be  made  the  same  in 
both,  but  in  their  general  principles,  the  one  as  the  written 
law  of  the  prince,  and  the  other  as  the  living  traditional 
law  of  the  people,  originating  and  living  in  their  very  life 
as  a  people.     That  the  advantages  are  aU  on  the  side  of 
the  latter,  or  the  English  system,  we  think  must  be  obvious 
to  every  lawyer  and  every  well-informed  statesman.     It  is 
therefore  with  pain  that  we  find  our  politicians  ascribing 
what  is  excellent  in  our  institutions,  what  constitutes  the 
chief  protection  of  liberty  and  order  among  us,  to   our 
mere  political  organization,  and  overlooking  the  merits  of 
the  Common  Law,  the  immense  superiority  of  an  unwrit- 
ten over  a  written  law,  and  seeking  to  aboUsh  it,  and  to 
substitute  a  written  code  in  its  place.    The  Common  Law, 
as  an  essentially  unwritten  law,  living  in  the  traditional 
life  of  a  people,  can  never  be  introduced  into  a  nation 
whose  character  is  already  formed.     It  must  be  born  and 
grow  up  with  the  nation.    Consequentiy,  when  once  eUmi- 
nated  from  the  life  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  replaced. 
Once  gone,  it  is  gone  for  ever.     It  was  bom  with  the  birth 
of  England  as  a  Christian  nation,  and  grew  up  with  it  as 
the  civil  part  of  its  Christian  life.     It  became  the  public 
reason,  the  English  common  sense,  and  to  it  must  we  at- 
tribute the  marked  superiority  of  England  and  her  institu- 
tions in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  modem  times,  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe.    Happily  England,  in  casting  ofi^ 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  religion  which  gave  her  the 
Conunon  Law,  did  not  cast  off  the  Common  Law  ItselfL 
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She  preserved  it ;  slightly  marred,  no  doabt,  in  its  beauty 
and  symmetry,  yet  she  preserved  it  in  its  substance ;  and 
from  her  we  have  inherited  it,  and  it  should  be  our  study, 
as  we  detest  anarchy  and  love  liberty,  to  transmit  it  unim- 
paired, in  its  purity  and  integrity,  to  our  latest  posterity.  A 
richer  legacy,  aside  from  the  Christianity  which  gave  it 
birth,  we  could  not  even  wish  to  bequeathe  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

But  we  had  no  intention,  on  setting  out,  to  enlarge  as  we 
have  on  either  of  the  topics  we  have  taken  up.  It  was  not 
our  intention  to  speak  of  Mr.  Webster  either  as  a  statesman 
or  as  a  lawyer,  lor  bis  merits  in  both  respects  have  been 
dwelt  upon  till  the  public,  perhaps,  are  growing  tired  of 
bearing  them  extolled,  and  some  may  be  beginning  to  feel 
with  the  poor  Athenian  who  would  ostracize  Aristides  be- 
cause tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  the  Just.  As  a 
statesman  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Webster  has  upon  the 
whole  been  overrated.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  the  old  Federalist  school,  which, 
though  not  without  its  defects,  was  the  only  respectable 
political  school  we  have  ever  had  in  New  England.  Its 
error  was  in  copying  from  the  English  Whig,  instead  of 
the  English  —  we  say  not  the  Irish  —  Tory,  and  acceding 
to  the  Jacobinical  definition  of  popular  sovereignty.  It 
had  too  great  a  sympathy  with  the  urban  system  of  gov- 
ernment, or  government  resting  for  its  main  support  on  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  did  not  sul6- 
ciently  recognize  the  importance  of  a  permanent  class  of 
landed  proprietors  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  gov- 
ernment. But,  except  in  the  planting  States,  its  errors 
were  all  shared,  and  in  an  exaggerated  form,  by  the  rival 
or  Democratic  school,  or  if  not,  were  opposed  by  worse 
errors,  and  the  worst  of  all  errors,  —  by  that  of  giving  to  the 

fovernment  a  proletarian  basis,  whether  urban  or  rustic, 
a  the  main  Mr.  Webster  has  remained  faithful  to  his 
school,  although .  he  seems,  as  he  has  grown  older,  to  have 
departed  from  some  of  its  best  principles,  and  approached 
the  party  it  opposed.  He  seems  latterly  to  have  become 
almost  a  democrat.  Whether  from  conviction,  or  because 
the  country  is  so  hopelessly  wedded  to  democracy,  that  he 
considers  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  democracy  and 
endeavor  to  regulate  it,  we  cannot  say.  However  this  may 
be,  few  who  know  Mr.  Webster  will  question  the  elevation 
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or  honesty  of  his  views,  or  suspect  him  of  being  capable  of 
adopting  any  line  of  policy  which  he  does  not  believe  for 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  wise  and  just 

No  man  can  question  Mr.  Webster's  attachment  to  the 
Union,  or  his  ardent  love  of  country.  His  patriotic  ad- 
dresses prove  this,  no  less  than  the  general  character  of  the 
measures  to  which  he  has  always  given  his  support  during 
his  connection  with  the  general  government  He  is  warm- 
ly attached  to  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  — 
no  man  more  so,  —  and  this  attachment  sometimes,  per^ 
haps,  blinds  him  to  the  danger  of  certain  popular  tendencies 
amongst  us.  In  bis  masterly  speech  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, in  the  convention  called  for  amending  the  cgn- 
stitution  of  this  State  in  1820,  and  in  his  address  at  Ply- 
mouth, December  22  of  the  same  year,  in  commemoration 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England,  he  discusses  at  great  length  and  with  rare 
sagacity  the  importance,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of 
laws  regulating  the  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
and  shows  that,  vnth  our  laws  on  the  subject,  monarchy 
becomes  an  impossibility.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  ask,  if,  with  such  laws,  —  laws  which 
distribute  property  in  minute  parcels,  which  prevent  its  ac- 
cumulation in  any  considerable  masses,  and  thus  render  im- 
possible the  growth  and  preservation  of  families,  —  even  a 
well-ordered  republic  can  long  survive,  and  if  the  only  gov- 
ernment that  will  ultimately  be  practicable  is  not  mere 
military  despotism.  Family  with  us  is  destroyed,  and  tlie 
man  who  can  boast  a  grandfather  may  think  himself  for- 
tunate. Family  influence  there  is  none,  family  ties  are 
broken,  and  we  have  only  a  mighty  mass  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals. It  may  not  be  long  before  nothing  but  military 
force  under  a  military  chieftain  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
in  order. 

But  leaving  the  field  of  politics,  it  may  not  be  unpleas- 
ant to  meet  Mr.  Webster  in  the  department  of  literature. 
It  was  mainly  of  his  works  in  a  literary  point  of  view  that 
we  intended  to  speak  when  we  set  out,  and  probably  we 
should  have  done  so,  only  we  have  lost,  if  ever  we  pos- 
sessed, the  faculty  of  treating  any  man's  works  as  mere 
literary  productions.  We  are  forced  to  admit  to  ourselves, 
which  by  the  by  we  will  not  do  to  the  public,  that  we  have 
ourselves  very  Uttle  of  what  is  called  literary  taste  or  lit- 
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eraiY  cnltnre.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not 
read  the  chief  literary  works  of  modern,  if  not  of  ancient 
times;  but  we  cannot  understand  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  or  say  much  of  the  fonn  of  a  literary  work  without 
reference  to  its  contents.  This  is  no  disqualification  for 
writing  essays,  but  it  is,  very  likely,  a  serious  disqualifica- 
tion for  writing  literary  reviews,  that  will  pass  for  such  with 
our  contemporaries,  and  hence  we  seldom  have  much  to 
say  of  books,  except  as  to  their  principles.  The  principles 
of  literature,  or  which  should  govern  the  literary  man  in 
the  production  of  literature,  we  can  understand ;  we  can 
appreciate  the  principles  of  art;  we  can  even  admire  a 
work  of  art,  whether  a  poem,  a  symphony,  a  picture,  a 
statue,  a  temple,  or  an  oration ;  but  we  could  never  de- 
scribe a  work  of  art,  or  even  our  raptures  on  beholding  it- 
We  can  enjoy  it,  take  in  its  full  effect,  and  thank  God  for 
the  genius  and  talent  that  has  created  it;  perhaps  we 
could  in  a  homely  way  tell  what  it  is  in  it  that  we  enjoy, 
and  in  some  instances  why  we  enjoy  or  ought  to  enjoy 
it ;  but  we  cannot  tell  it  so  as  to  reproduce  in  our  hear- 
ers our  own  emotions,  or  rather,  so  as  to  make  them  fan- 
cy they  feel  very  much  as  they  would  on  beholding  it, 
which  is,  if  we  understand  it,  the  great  aim  of  the  modem 
critic  on  art.  We  have  not  enough  of  German  subjectivity 
for  that,  and  we  always  find  it  difficult  to  express  what  we 
do  not  distinctly  apprehend  as  objective,  and  independent 
of  our  own  subjective  state.  We  cannot  pass  off  our  own 
emotions  for  criticism,  nor  for  the  object  criticized,  and 
consequently  are  unable  to  aspire  to  a  rank  among  our 
modern  approved  literary  critics. 

The  form  of  artistic  productions,  of  course,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  but  it  has  little  separate  valae,  and  is 
seldom  worth  dwelling  on,  except  in  a  school  for  learners, 
as  detached  from  the  merits  of  its  contents.  We  like  to 
see  a  man  well  dressed,  but  we  cannot  value  the  man  for 
the  dress,  or  the  dress  without  the  man.  We  do  not  un- 
dervalue purely  literary  taste  or  culture,  but  we  never  es- 
teem works  merely  for  the  literary  taste  and  culture  they 
display.  As  merely  literary  works,  having  no  end,  answer- 
ing no  moral  purpose,  beyond  that  of  gratifying  the  liter- 
ary tastes  of  the  reader,  no  works  are  worth  the  labor  of 
criticism.  The  orator  must  always  have  some  end  beyond 
that  of  producing  a  beautiful  oration,  the  poet  beyond  that 
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of  producing  a  poem  according  to  the  rules  of  poetic  art, 
and  the  logician  beyond  that  of  producing  an  argument, 
and  the  first  thing  in  one  or  another  of  these  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  critic  is  the  end  the  author  has  had  in  view. 
We  utterly  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  excludes  mo- 
rality from  art,  or  the  German  doctrine  of  eesthetics,  that 
art  itself  is  moral,  nay,  reli^ous,  and  that  the  chief  merit 
of  the  artist  is  to  work  instinctively,  with  no  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  the  end  for  which  he  works,  as  the  bee  builds 
her  cell,  or  the  blackbird  sings  her  song.  We  cannot  say 
with  Goethe, — 

"  Ich  singe  wieder  Vogel  singt 
Der  in  dem  Zweigen  wohnet, 
Das  Lied  das  aus  der  Kehle  springt, 
'  Ist  Lobn  der  reicblich  iohnet." 

Art  may  be  used  for  purposes  either  good  or  bad ;  genius 
may  prostitute  it-self,  and  display  its  charms  but  to  corrupt, 
as  any  one  may  see  in  reopened  Pompeii,  or  in  many  a 
modern  galley,  —  as  any  one  knows  who  has  read  Don  Jhuin 
and  CliUde  Harold^  by  Byron,  or  The  Loves  of  the  Angels 
and  Lalla  Rookh^  by  Thomas  Moore,  to  say  nothing  of 
works  transmitted  to  us  from  ancient  classic  authors.  Art, 
restricted  in  its  application  to  exterior  forms,  or  to  Uie  re- 
production of  exterior  beauty,  is  indifferent  to  good  or  evil, 
and  is  as  readily  employed  in  the  service  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  nothing  is  moral,  save  as  it  is  done 
for  the  sake  of  an  end.  Morality  is  predicable  not  of  the 
procesfsion  of  existences  from  God,  for  in  that  procession 
God  is  the  sole  actor,  and  existences  are  created  and  sim- 
ply prepared  to  be  actors;  it  is  predicable  alone  of  the 
return  of  existences  to  God,  as  their  final  cause,  and  even 
here  only  of  such  existences  as  are  endowed  with  free 
will,  and  capable  of  voluntarily  choosing  God  as  their  ulti- 
mate end.  If  even  these  merely  act  instinctively,  without 
apprehension  and  choice  of  the  end,  that  is,  without  act- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  end,  they  are  not  in  such  actions 
moral,  and  their  productions  have  no  moral  character. 
The  German  doctrine  of  the  essential  morality  of  ail  art  is 
therefore  inadmissible.  Art  must  be  for  an  end,  and  for  a 
good  end,  or  else  it  either  has  no  moral  character,  or  is  im- 
moral. 

Our  nature,  again,  is  fallen,  and,  except  so  far  as  restored 
by  grace,  is  the  slave  of  concupiscence  and  corrupt  pro- 
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pensions.  It  has  been  turned  away  from  God  as  the  true 
Final  Cause  of  all  creatures,  and  instead  of  instinctively 
returning  to  him  as  the  Supreme  Good,  it  instinctively 
tends  from  him,  towards  the  creature,  and  through  the 
creature,  which  has  being  only  in  God,  towards  death  and 
nuUity.  Consequently,  when  man  foregoes  reason,  which 
demands  a  final  no  less  than  a  first  cause,  and  simply  fol- 
lows his  instincts  or  his  perverted  inclinations,  he  necessa- 
rily produces  that  which  is  bad,  immoral,  corrupt,  and 
corrupting.  The  song  of  the  blackbird  which  she  sings 
instinctively  is  not  immoral,  nor  of  an  immoral  tendency, 
because  it  does  not  spring  from  a  perverted  or  corrupt  in- 
stinct External  nature  is  indeed  cursed  for  our  sake,  but 
not  in  itself,  for  it  has  never  transgressed  the  law  of  its 
Maker,  and  the  curse  is  to  us,  in  the  use  we  make  of  it, 
and  in  the  power  which  our  sin  gives  it  to  afflict  us.  In 
itself  it  has  no  moral  character,  for  it  has  no  free  will,  and 
is  subjected  to  a  physical  and  not  a  moral  law.  Its  beauty 
and  harmony,  the  song  of  birds,  the  flowers  of  the  fields, 
the  silent  groves,  the  dark  forests,  the  lofty  mountains,  the 
majestic  rivers,  the  laughing  rills,  the  broad  lakes  and  vast 
oceans,  may  all  be  to  us  occasions  of  virtuous  affection  or 
of  sinful  passion.  All  depends  on  ourselves  and  the  use  we 
make  of  them.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  to  the 
corrupt  all  things  are  corrupt  The  saint  finds  in  all  na- 
ture incentives  to  virtuous  action,  inducements  to  love  and 
praise  the  glorious  Maker  of  all;  the  sinner  finds  in  all 
nature  occasions  of  evil,  or  incentives  to  sin. 

The  artist,  whether  orator  or  poet,  painter  or  sculptor, 
xnnsician  or  architect,  must  have,  then,  an  end  in  whatever 
he  does  beyond  the  mere  doing,  and  also  a  good  end,  an 
end  which  lies  in  the  moral  order,  and  is  referable  to  God, 
the  Supreme  Good  and  ultimate  End  of  all  things.    When 
\ire  have  ascertained  the  end  of  a  literary  production,  and 
ascertained  it  to  be  one  which  a  wise  and  just  man  can 
approve,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  literary  taste  and 
beauty  with  which  the  author  has  sought  to  accomplish  it 
As  detached  from  its  end,  the  work  is  no  proper  subject  of 
criticism.   As  referred  to  its  end,  even  its  adaptation  to  that 
end,  its  form,  its  style,  its  diction,  are  proper  and  not  un- 
important considerations  for  the  critic;   for  whatever  is 
^worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.    We  are  not  purely 
intellectual  beings,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  he  who  writes 
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for  ns  should  have  the  truth,  and  be  able  to  state  it  in  a 
strictly  logical  form.  We  have  will  as  well  as  intellect; 
we  have  imagination,  affections,  passions,  and  emotions, — 
a  perception  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  of  the  true  and  the 
good,  —  and  we  can  be  pleased  as  well  as  instructed,  and 

!);enerally  we  refuse  the  instruction  if  not  presented  in  a 
orm  that  pleases,  or  at  least  in  one  that  does  not  displease. 
Now,  we  are  far  from  considering  this  form  under  which 
we  present  the  true  <Nr  the  good  to  be  a  matter  of  mere 
indifference.  A  correct  literary  taste,  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  fit  and  the  beautiful,  the  command  of  an  easy  and 
noble  style,  of  appropriate,  expressive,  and  graceful  diction, 
are  matters  of  great  importance,  and  which  no  man  who 
writes  at  all  is  at  liberty  entirely  to  neglect  Here  we 
prize  literary  taste  and  culture,  as  highly  as  any  one  can, 
for  here  they  are  not  for  themselves,  but  for  a  legitimate 
purpose  beyond  themselves,  and  are  prized  as  means  to 
an  end. 

Tried  by  the  standard  impUed,  if  not  distinctly  exhibited, 
in  these  remarks,  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  whole  range 
of  American  secular  literature  for  works  that  can  rival  liiese 
six  volumes  before  us.  In  general,  the  end  is  just  and 
noble,  and,  with  fewer  exceptions  than  we  could  reasonably 
expect,  the  doctrines  set  forth  are  sound  and  important 
No  man  has  written  amongst  qs  who  has  given  utterance 
to  sounder  maxims  on  politics  and  law,  and  no  one  has 
done  more  to  elevate  political  and  legal  topics  to  the  dig- 
nity of  science,  to  embellish  them  with  the  charms  of  a 
rich  and  chaste  imagination,  and  to  enrich  them  with  the 
wealth  accumulated  from  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
classics  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  author  has 
received  from  nature  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  he 
has  cultivated  it  with  care  and  success.  We  see  in  eveiy 
page,  every  sentence,  of  his  writings,  vast  intellectual 
power,  quick  sensibility,  deep  and  tender  affection,  and  a 
rich  and  fervid  imagination ;  but  we  see  also  the  haird  stu- 
dent, the  traces  of  long  and  painful  discipline  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  and  modem  masters. 
Nature  has  been  bountiful,  but  art  has  added  its  full  share, 
in  making  the  author  what  be  is,  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  has  enabled  him  to  produce  works  which  in  their 
line  are  certainly  unrivalled  in  this  countrv,  and  we  koo^w^ 
not  where  to  look  for  any  thing  in  our  language  of  the 
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kind  really  superior  to  them.  As  an  orator  Mr.  Webster 
has  all  the  terseness  of  Demosthenes,  the  grace  and  fulness 
of  Cicero,  the  fire  and  energy  of  Chatham,  and  a  dignity 
and  repose  peculiarly  his  own. 

In  these  times  a  man  is  to  be  commended  for  the  faults 
he  avoids,  as  well  as  for  the  positive  excellence  to  which  he 
attains.  Mr.  Webster  is  free  from  the  ordinary  faults  of 
even  the  more  distinguished  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
country.  American  literary  taste  is  in  general  very  low  and 
corrupt.  Washington  Irving  and  Hawthorne  have  good 
taste,  are  unaffected,  natural,  simple,  easy,  and  graceful^ 
but  deficient  in  dignity  and  strength;  they  are  pleasant 
authors  for  the  boudoir,  or  to  read  while  resting  one's  self 
on  the  sofa  after  dinner.  No  man  who  has  any  self-respect 
will  read  either  of  them  in  the  morning.  Prescott  is  gen- 
tlemanly, but  monotonous,  and  occasionally  jejune.  Ban- 
croft is  gorgeous,  glowing,  but  always  straining  after  effect, 
always  on  stilts,  never  at  his  ease,  never  natural,  never 
composed,  never  graceful  or  dignified.  He  has  intellect, 
fancy,  scholarship,  all  of  a  high  order,  but  no  taste,  no 
literary  good-breeding.  He  gesticulates  furiously,  and 
speaks  always  from  the  top  oi  his  voice.  In  general  we 
may  say  of  American  literature  that  it  is  provincial,  and 
its  authors  are  uncertain  of  themselveS)  laboring,  but  labor- 
ing in  vain,  to  catch  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  distant 
metropolis.  They  have  tolerable  natural  parts,  often  re- 
spectable scholarship,  but  they  lack  ease,  dignity,  repose. 
They  do  not  speak  as  masters,  but  as  forward  pupils. 
They  take  too  high  a  key  for  their  voice,  and  are  obliged 
in  order  to  get  through  to  sing  in  falsetto.  You  are  never 
quite  at  your  ease  in  listening  to  them ;  you  are  afraid 
they  will  break  down,  and  that  the  lofty  flights  of  oratory 
they  promise  you  will  turn  out  to  be  only  specimens  of  the 
bathos.  They  fail  to  give  one  confidence  in  their  strength, 
for  they  are  always  striving  to  be  strong,  and  laboring  to 
be  intense.  From  all  faults  of  this  kind  Mr.  Webster  is 
free.  He  inspires  you,  whether  you  are  listening  to  his 
words  as  they  fall  from  his  lips,  or  read  them  as  reproduced 
by  the  reporter,  with  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  get 
through  without  any  break-down,  and  he  seldom  disap- 
points you.  He  appears  always  greater  than  bis  subject, 
always  to  have  the  full  mastery  over  it,  and  never  to  be 
mastered  or  carried  away  by  it     In  him  you  see  no  labor 
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to  be  strong  or  intense,  no  violent  contortions,  or  unnatural 
efforts  to  escape  being  thought  weak,  tame,  or  common- 
place. He  is  always  himself,  collected,  calm,  and  perfectly 
at  his  ease.  He  is  so,  not  only  because  he  really  is  a 
strong  man,  and  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject,  but 
because  he  is  also  a  modest  man,  and  is  not  disturbed  by 
a  constant  recurrence  of  his  thoughts  to  himself.  He  has 
through  his  natural  modesty,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  traits  in  his  character,  and  through  cultivation,  the 
power  of  forgetting  himself,  and  of  not  thinking  of  the 
impression  be  is  making  on  others  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  consequently  is  able  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his 
intellect,  imagination,  and  learning  in  stating,  illustrating, 
and  embellishing  his  subject.  Being  at  his  ease,  having 
all  his  powers  at  his  command  whenever  he  rises  to  speak, 
and  naturally  a  delicate  taste,  chastened  and  refined  by 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  best  models,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, he  without  difficulty  avoids  the  ordinary  faults  of  the 
orators  of  his  country,  and  reassures,  pleases,  instructs,  and 
carries  along  with  him  his  whole  audience. 

We  know  not  how  Mr.  Webster  compares  as  an  orator 
with  the  great  orators  of  other  times  or  other  countries,  for 
mere  descriptions  of  oratory  are  rarely  reliable ;  but  he 
comes  up  more  nearly  to  our  ideal  of  the  finished  orator 
for  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  popular  assembly,  or  a  patri- 
otic celebration,  than  any  other  to  whom  our  country  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  listening.  His  elocution  and 
diction  harmonize  admirably  with  his  person  and  voice, 
and  both  strike  you  at  once  as  fitted  to  each  other. 
His  majestic  person,  his  strong,  athletic  frame,  and  bis 
deep,  rich,  sonorous  voice,  set  off  with  double  effect  his 
massive  thoughts,  his  weighty  sentences,  his  chaste,  digni- 
fied, and  harmonious  periods.  Whatever  we  may  say  of 
the  elocution,  the  rhetoric  is  always  equal  to  it  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  perhaps  the  best  rhetorician  in  the  country.  No 
man  better  appreciates  the  choice  of  words  or  the  oonstino- 
tion  and  collocation  of  sentences,  so  as  to  seize  at  once  the 
understanding,  soothe  the  passions,  charm  the  imagination, 
and  captivate  the  affections.  He  is  always  classicaL  His 
words  are  pure  English,  and  the  proper  words  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  best  in  the  language ;  and  his  sentences  are  sim- 
ply constructed,  never  involved,  never  violentiy  inverted, 
but  straightforward,  honest,  sincere,  and  free   from   all 
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modern  trickery.  We  know  in  the  language  no  models 
better  fitted  than  the  orations  and  speeches  in  these  vol- 
umes for  the  assiduous  study  of  the  young  literary  aspi- 
rant who  would  become  a  perfect  rhetorician,  or  master  a 
style  at  once  free  and  natural,  instructive  and  pleasing, 
pure  and  correct,  graceful  and  elevated,  dignified  and 
noble.  Mr.  Webister's  artistic  skill  is  consummate,  and 
evidently  has  been  acquired  only  by  great  labor  and  pains ; 
but  you  must  study  his  works  long  and  carefully  before 
you  will  detect  it.  Such  writing  as  we  have  here  comes  not 
by  nature,  and  no  genius,  however  great,  can  match  it 
without  years  of  hard  labor  in  preparatory  discipline. 

The  casual  reader  may  be  apt  to  unaerrate  Mr.  Web- 
ster's merits  as  a  logician,  and  we  recollect  hearing  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  ought  to  have  known  him  well, 
characterize  him  one  day  as  ''  a  magnificent  declaimer,  but 
no  reasoner."  He  is  not  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  though  he  evidently  has 
not  wholly  neglected  them,  —  and  he  seldom  reasons,  as 
we  say,  in  form ;  but  he  gives  full  evidence,  after  all,  of 
possessing  the  logical  element  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as 
he  does  any  other  element  of  the  human  mind.  His  style 
of  expression  and  habits  of  thoujght  are  strictly  logical, 
and  his  conclusions  always  follow  trom  his  premises.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  very  often  one  of  his  prem- 
ises is  understood  and  not  expressed,  and  sometimes  rests 
on  the  prejudice,  conviction,  or  actual  common  sense  of 
his  countrymen,  not  on  a  true  ontological  principle.  His 
defect  is  not  a  defect  of  logic,  but  a  defect  of  original 
apprehension,  resulting  from  the  neglect  to  go  back  from 
the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen  to  first  principles. 
In  consequence  of  this,  his  conclusions  are  sometimes  un- 
sound, not  because  they  do  not  follow  from  his  premises 
expressed  or  understood,  but  because  one  or  the  other  of 
his  premises  is  unsound.  This  is  more  or  less  necessarily 
the  case  with  all  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who  follow 
what  is  called  common  sense ;  for  the  common  sense  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
is  made  up  from  modern  innovations,  as  well  as  from  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors,  and  is  therefore  on  one  side 
untrue.  But  where  his  principles  are  sound,  as  in  his  law 
arguments,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  his  speeches  in  Con- 
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gress,  and  in  sereral  of  his  diplomatic  letters,  his  logic  is 
sound  and  invincible,  although  it  is  presented  in  a  popular 
form,  the  most  suitable  for  bis  purpose*  Ordinarily  he 
strikes  us  as  comprehensive  rather  than  acute^  but  he  can 
be  as  acute,  as  nice  in  his  analyses  and  distinctions,  as 
need  be,  as  we  may  know  from  his  a^^ment  to  the  court 
and  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  Knapps  for  the  murder  of 
Captain  White  of  Salem,  which  upon  the  whole  is  one  of- 
the  most  finished  of  his  performances,  as  they  stand  in  the 
volumes  before  us. 

Some  readers,  again,  will  regard  Mr.  Webster  as  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  pure  intellectual  power;  and  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  him  much  power  of  imagination.  But  this 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust.  He  possesses 
an  uncommonly  strong  and  vivid  imagination.  Take  up 
any  one  of  his  speeches,  if  but  tolerably  reported,  on  any 
subject,  no  matter  how  dry  or  uninteresting  in  iteelf,  and 
you  find  that  he  at  once  informs  it  with  fife,  elevates  it, 
and  invests  it  with  a  deep  interest  This  no  man  destitute 
of  imagination  can  ever  do.  The  test  of  imagination  is 
not  a  florid  style,  abounding  in  tropes  and  metaphors.  Such 
a  style  indicates  fancy,  not  imagination,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  general  tendency  oif  our  countrymen,  nay,  of  our  age, 
to  mistake  fancy  for  imagination.  Washington  Irving  and 
Hawthorne  have  imagination,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order;  Bancroft  has  fancy,  a  rich  and  exuberant  fancy, 
but  very  little  imagination.  To  test  the  question  whether 
a  man  has  imagination  or  not,  let  him  take  up  a  dry  and 
diflicult  subject,  and  if  he  can  treat  it  so  that  without 
weariness,  and  even  with  interest,  you  can  follow  him 
through  his  discussion  of  it,  although  he  uses  always  the 
language  appropriate  to  it,  and  seems  to  employ  only  the 
pure  intellect  in  developing  it,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  a  strong  and  fervid  imagination,  so  strong  and  active 
as  to  impart  life  and  motion  to  whatever  he  touches.  Mr. 
Webster  has  an  exceedingly  rich  and  active  imaginatioOf 
but  he  does  not  sufler  it  to  predominate ;  he  makes  it  sub- 
servient to  his  reason,  and  so  blends  it  in  with  the  pure 
intellect,  that  you  feel  its  effect  without  being  aware  of  its 
presence.  No  matter  how  apparently  dry  and  technical 
the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  the  moment  he  begins  to  unfold 
it,  and  to  indicate  its  connections  with  other  subjects,  and 
through  these  its  high  social  or  mc»ral  relations^  his  hearer's 
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or  reader's  attention  is  arrested,  fixed,  and  beld  till  be  closes. 
He  no  sooner  speaks,  than  the  dry  bones  of  bis  subject 
assume  j9esh,  move,  and  stand  up,  living  and  breathing,  in 
proper  human  shape,  well  formed  and  duly  proportioned, 
not  misshapen  monsters,  that  frighten  by  their  hideous  or 
disgust  by  their  grotesque  appearance. 

What  we  most  admire  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
its  simplicity,  strength,  and  repose.  The  majority  of  our 
writers  who  study  to  be  simple  in  their  manner  are  plain, 
dry,  or  silly.  They  are  simple  in  a  sense  in  which  simplici- 
ty is  not  a  compliment.  Those  who  wish  to  escape  this 
charge  become  inflated,  bombastic,  and  unable  to  say  any 
thing  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  They  select  high- 
sounding  words,  pile  up  adjective  upon  adjective,  and  send 
their  fancy  over  ail  nature,  and  through  all  its  departments, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  over  all  nations,  among 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Dutch,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Hindoos, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Negroes,  the  Malays, 
the  savages  of  Oceanica  and  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  through  all  times,  from  the  entrance  of  Satan 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  seduce  our  great-grandmother 
Eve,  down  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Taylor  flogged  General  Santa  Ana,  or  the  last  Bal- 
timore Convention  for  nominating  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat- 
ic President,  to  cull  flowers  and  collect  images  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  some  poor,  commonplace  thought,  or  some 
puny  conceit,  that  might  have  proved  stillborn  without  in 
the  least  affecting  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean  tides, 
interrapting  the  course  of  nature,  or  changing  the  general 
current  of  historical  events.  Mr.  Webster  avoids  both  ex- 
tremes, and  speaks  always  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  his  native  idiom,  and  in  his  natural  key.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  opening  paragraph  of  his  speech  on  the  cx^mple- 
iion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 

*^  A  daty  has  been  performed.  A  work  of  gratitude  and  patri- 
otism is  completed.  This  structure,  haviog  its  foundations  in  soil 
which  drank  deep  of  early  Revolutionary  blood,  has  at  length 
reached  its  destined  height,  and  now  lifts  its  summit  to  the  skies." 
—  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

Or  this  from  the  same  speech :  — 

*^  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  finished.      Here  it  stands. 
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Fortunate  in  the  high  natural  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed, 
higher,  infinitely  higher  in  its  objects  and  purpose,  it  rises  over  the 
land  and  over  the  sea  ;  and,  visible,  at  their  homes,  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  it  stands  a  memo- 
rial of  the  last,  and  a  monitor  to  the  present  and  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  I  have  spoken  of  the  loftiness  of  its  purpose.  If  it 
had  been  without  any  other  design  than  the  creation  of  a  work  of 
art,  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed  would  have  slept  in  its 
native  bed.  It  has  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  gives  it  its  char- 
acter. That  purpose  enrobes  it  with  dignity  and  moral  grandeur. 
That  well-known  purpose  it  is  which  causes  us  to  look  up  to  it  with 
a  feeling  of  awe.  It  is  itself  the  orator  of  this  occasion.  It  is  not 
from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  human  lips,  that  that  strain 
of  eloquence  is  this  day  to  flow  most  competent  to  move  and  excite 
the  vast  multitudes  around  me.  The  powerful  speaker  stands  mo- 
tionless before  us.  It  is  a  plain  shaft.  It  bears  no  inscriptions, 
fronting  to  the  rising  sun,  from  which  the  future  antiquary  shall 
wipe  the  dust.  Nor  does  the  rising  sun  cause  tones  of  music  to 
issue  from  its  summit  But  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  ;  in  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  beneath  the  milder 
effulgence  of  lunar  light ;  it  looks,  it  speaks,  it  acts,  to  the  full 
comprehension  of  every  American  mind,  and  the  awakening  of 
glowing  enthusiasm  in  every  American  heart''  —  p.  86. 

With  the  exception  of  the  phrase  "  the  milder  effulgence 
of  lunar  light,"  which  we  cannot  much  admire,  this  is 
simply  and  naturally  said,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  highest 
strain  of  genuine  oratory,  and  we  shall  not  easily  foiget 
the  emotion  with  which  we  heard  Mr.  Webster,  standing 
in  front  of  the  monument,  pronounce  it,  or  the  deep  and 
prolonged  applause  it  received  from  the  some  two  hundred 
thousand  of^  our  citizens  assembled  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. All  true  greatness  is  simple  and  sedate.  It  af- 
fects no  display,  for  it  is  satisfied  with  what  it  is.  It 
speaks  and  it  is  done,  commands  and  it  stands  fast  Take 
another  passage,  of  a  different  description  indeed,  but  illus- 
trating the  same  simplicity  of  style  and  expression.  The 
extract  is  from  the  opening  of  his  speech  on  the  trial  of 
the  Knapps  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Joseph  White  of 
Salem. 

^^I  am  little  accustomed.  Gentlemen,  to  the  part  which  I  am 
now  attempting  to  perform.  Hardly  more  than  once  or  twice  has 
it  happened  to  me  to  be  concerned  on  the  side  of  the  government 
in  any  criminal  prosecution  whatever ;  and  never,  until  the  preaent 
occasion,  in  any  case  affecting  life.  ,1 

I 
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*^  But  I  very  much  regret  that  it  should  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  suggest  to  you  that  I  am  brought  here  to  ^  hurry  you 
a^^ainst  the  law  and  beyond  the  evidence.'     I  hope  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  justice,  and  too  much  respect  for  my  own  charac- 
ter, to  attempt  either ;  and  were  I  to  make  such  attempt,  I  am  sure 
that  in  this  court  nothing  can  be  carried  against  the  law,  and  that 
gentlemen,  intelligent  and  just  as  you  are,  are  not,  by  any  power, 
to  be  hurried  beyond  the  evidence.     Though  I  could  well  have 
wished  to  shun  this  occasion,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold 
my  professional  assistance,  when  it  is  supposed  that  I  may  be  in 
some  degree  useful  in  investigating  and  discovering  the  truth  re- 
specting this  most  extraordinary  murder.     It  has  seemed  to  be  a 
duty  incumbent  on  me,  as  on  every  other  citizen,  to  do  my  best 
and  my  utmost  to  bring  to  light  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 
Against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  an  individual,  I  cannot  have  the 
slightest  prejudice.     I  would  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury  or  in- 
justice.   But  I  do  not  afl^t  to  be  indifferent  to  the  discover)^  and 
the  punishment  of  this  deep  guilt    I  cheerfully  share  in  the  oppro- 
brium, how  great  soever  it  may  be,  which  is  cast  on  those  who 
feel  and  manifest  an  anxious  concern  that  all  who  had  a  part  in 
planning,  or  a  hand  in  executing,  this  deed  of  midnight  assassina- 
tion, may  be  brought  to  answer  for  their  enormous  crime  at  the 
bar  of  public  justice. 

**  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  respects, 
it  has  hardly  a  precedent  anywhere ;  certainly  none  in  our  New 
England  history.  This  bloody  drama  exhibited  no  suddenly  ex- 
cited, ungovernable  rage.  The  actors  in  it  were  not  surprised  by 
any  lion-like  temptation  springing  upon  their  virtue,  and  overcom- 
ing it,  before  resistance  could  begin.  Nor  did  they  do  the  deed  to 
glut  savage  vengeance,  or  satiate  long-settled  and  deadly  hate.  It 
was  a  cool,  calculating,  money-making  murder.  It  was  all  ^  hire 
and  salary,  not  revenge.*  It  was  the  weighing  of  money  against 
life  ;  the  counting  out  of  so  many  pieces  of  silver  against  so  many 
ounces  of  blood. 

**  An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  for 
mere  pay.     Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  painters  and  poets. 
Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  he  will 
show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited,  where  such  example  was  last  to 
have  been  looked  for,  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  New  England  so- 
ciety, let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch,  the  brow  knit- 
ted by  revenge,  the  face  black  with  settled  hate,  and  the  blood-shot 
eye  emitting  livid  fires  of  malice.     Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  deco- 
rous, smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon ;  a  picture  in  repose,  rather 
than  in  action ;  not  so  much  an  example  of  human  nature  in  its 
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depravity,  and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crime,  as  an  mFemal  being,  a 
fiend,  in  the  ordinary  dbptay  and  development  of  his  character. 

*^  The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and 
steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned.  The 
eifcumstances  now  clearly  in  evidence  spread  out  the  whole  scene 
before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  all 
beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet, 
the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their  soft  but 
strong  embrace.  The  assassin  enters,  through  the  window  already 
prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment  With  noiseless  foot  he 
paces  the  lonely  hail,  half  lighted  by  the  moon ;  he  winds  up  the 
ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this, 
he  moves  the  lock,  by  soft  and  continued  pressure,  tiTl  it  turns  on 
its  hinges  without  noise  ;  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  be- 
fore him.  The  room  is  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of 
light.  The  face  of  the  innocent  sleeper  is  turned  from  the  mur- 
derer, and  the  beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  bis 
aged  temple,  show  htm  where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given ! 
and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  re* 
pose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death !  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose 
to  make  sure  work ;  and  he  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  life  has  been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even 
raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart, 
and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard !  To  finish 
the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse  I  He  feels  for  it, 
and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer  I  It  is  accomplished.  The 
deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes 
out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He  has  done  the 
murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  se- 
cret is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe  I 

^*  Ah  I  Grentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret 
can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither 
nook  nor  corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  pierces  through  all  disguises,  and 
beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  such  secrets  of 
guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  that  *  murder  will  out.*  True  it  is,  that 
Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  dmse 
who  break  the  great  law  of  Heaven  by  shedding  man^s  blood  sel- 
dom succeed  In  avoiding  discovery.  Especially,  in  a  case  excitiDg 
so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come, 
sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  erery 
man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance,  connected  with  the  time 
and  place ;  a  thousand  oars  catch  every  whisper ;  a  thousand  ex- 
cited minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light, 
and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blase  of  dis- 
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coTory.  Meantime  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret.  It 
is  false  to  itself ;  or  rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  coo* 
science  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession^ 
and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  made 
for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed  on 
by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  roan.  A 
Vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance, 
either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  murderer  pos- 
sesses soon  comes  to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which 
we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him  whithersoever  it  will. 
He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding 
disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  m  his  face,  reads  it 
io  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his 
thoughts.  It  has  become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it 
breaks  down  his  courage)  it  conquers  his  prudenoe.  When  sus- 
picions from  without  beffin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  oir- 
cumstance  to  entangle  htm,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still 
greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be 
confessed ;  there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  bat  suicide,  and 
suicide  is  confession.**  —  Vol.  VI.  pp.  51-54. 

We  continue  the  extract  from  this  same  speech,  for 
the  sake,  not  only  of  the  style,  but  of  the  sentiment  it  ex- 
presses with  regard  to  the  dfetection  of  crime,  and  the  mer- 
ited rebuke  it  quietly  gives  to  our  romantic  philanthropists, 
-whose  sympathies  are  all  for  the  criminal,  and  who  would 
deem  it  very  low  and  illiberal  to  make  any  account  of  the 
Bufl^ings  of  the  innocent  which  his  crimes  inevitably  ooca« 
sion.  The  community  in  which  we  live  is  coming  to  a 
strange  pass.  Crimes  are  daily  and  hourly  multiplying  in 
oar  midst,  both  in  frequency  and  magnitude,  and  yet  the 
g^reat  study  is  to  mitigate  punishment  and  to  convert  the 
criminal  into  a  hero.  Virtue  goes  unhonored,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  have  crime  go  unpunished. 

**  Much  has  been  said,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  excitement  which 
has  existed,  and  still  exists,  and  of  the  extraordinary  measures 
taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  guilty.  No  doubt  there  has  been, 
and  is,  much  excitement,  and  strange  indeed  it  would  be  had  it 
been  otherwise.  Should  not  all  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
naturally  feel  concerned,  and  naturally  exert  themselves  to  bring 
to  punishment  the  authors  of  this  secret  assassination?  Was 
it  &  thing  to  be  slept  upon  or  forgotten?  Did  you,  Gentle- 
ineo^  sleep  quite  as  quietly  in  your  beds  after  this  murder  as  be- 
lore  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards,  for  meetings,  for  commit- 
tees,  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  good,  to  find  out  a  band  of 
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murderous  conspirators,  of  midnight  ruffians,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  bar  of  justice  and  law  ?  If  this  be  excitement,  is  it  an  unnat- 
ural or  an  improper  excitement  ? 

^^  It  seems  to  me.  Gentlemen,  that  there  are  appearances  of  an- 
other feeling,  of  a  very  different  nature  and  character ;  not  very 
extensive,  I  would  hope,  but  still  there  is  too  much  evidence  of. 
its  existence.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  some  persons  lose  their 
abhorrence  of  crime  in  their  admiration  of  its  magnificent  exhibi- 
tions. Ordinary  vice  is  reprobated  by  them,  but  extraordinary 
guilt,  exquisite  wickedness,  the  high  flights  and  poetry  of  crime, 
seize  on  the  imagination,  and  lead  them  to  foi^t  the  depths  of  the 
guilt,  in  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  or  the 
unequalled  atrocity  of  the  purpose.  There  are  those  in  our  day 
who  have  made  great  use  of  this  infirmity  of  our  nature,  and  by 
means  of  it  done  infinite  injury  to  the  cause  of  good  morals.  They 
have  affected  not  only  the  taste,  but  I  fear  also  the  principles,  of  the 
young,  the  heedless,  and  the  imaginative,  by  the  exhibition  of  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  monsters.  They  render  depravity  attrac- 
tive, sometimes  by  the  polish  of  its  mannere,  and  sometimes  by  its 
very  extravagance  ;  and  study  to  show  off  crime  under  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cleverness  and  dexterity.  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary murder,  but  it  is  still  a  murder.  We  are  not  to  lose  our- 
selves in  wonder  at  its  origin,  or  in  gazing  on  its  cool  and  skilful 
execution.  We  are  to  detect  and  to  punish  it ;  and  while  we  pro* 
ceed  with  caution  against  the  prisoner,  and  are  to  be  sure  that  we 
do  not  visit  on  his  head  the  ofilences  of  others,  we  are  yet  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  most  atrocious  crime, 
which  has  not  the  slightest  circumstance  about  it  to  soften  its  enor- 
mity. It  is  murder ;  deliberate,  concerted,  malicious  murder.^'  — 
pp.  54, 55. 

Other  extracts  in  abundance  we  might  make,  fall  of  in- 
terest in  themselves,  and  illustrating  the  several  featnres  of 
Mr.  Webster's  style  and  manner  which  we  have  indicated ; 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their  own  recollections,  or, 
where  these  fail,  to  the  volumes  themselves.  The  extracts 
we  have  made  will  serve  to  illustrate,  not  only  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,,  but  the  strength  of  his  expressions, 
and  the  repose  of  his  manner.  The  quiet  majesty  of  his 
style  in  the  more  felicitous  moments  of  the  orator,  or  when 
the  reporter  has  been  the  more  competent  to  his  task  of 
reporting  his  speeches  word  for  word  as  delivered,  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  American,  or  even 
English  writer.  Burke  is  the  English  writer  with  whom 
we  most  naturally  compare  him.  As  an  orator  he  is  far 
superior  to  Burke,  as  a  profound  and  comprehensive  think- 
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er,  perhaps,  he  falls  below  him ;  as  a  writer  he  is  as  classi- 
cal in  his  style,  as  cultivated,  and  as  refined  in  his  tastes, 
and  simpler  and  more  vigorous  in  his  expression.  In  many 
respects  Burke  has  been  his  model,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  in  his  pages  traces  of  his  intimate  communion  with 
the  great  English,  or  rather  Irish  statesman,  who,  perhaps, 
taken  all  in  all,  is  the  most  eminent  among  the  distin- 
guished statesmen  who  have  written  or  spoken  in  our  lan- 
guage. We  have  no  thought  of  placing  Mr.  Webster 
above  him ;  but  he  surpasses  him  in  his  oratory,  for  Burke 
was  an  uninteresting  speaker,  and  in  the  simple  majesty 
and  repose  of  his  style  and  manner.  Burke  is  full,  but  his 
fancy  is  sometimes  too  exuberant  for  his  imagination,  and 
his  periods  are  too  gorgeous  and  too  overloaded.  Now 
and  then  he  all  but  approaches  the  inflated,  and  is  simply 
not  bombastic  His  work  on  the  French  Revolution  is  a 
splendid  work,  a  vast  treasure-house  of  historical  lore,  of 
sound  political  doctrines  and  wise  maxims  for  the  states- 
man, but  it  frequently  lacks  simplicity,  and  is  sometimes  a 
little  overstrained  in  its  manner.  The  effort  of  the  author 
to  sustain  himself  at  the  height  from  which  he  sets  out  is 
now  and  then  visible,  and  his  voice,  in  executing  some  of 
the  higher  notes  of  his  piece,  wellnigh  breaks  into  falsetto. 
His  strength,  though  sufficient  to  carry  him  through,  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  him  through  with  ease.  Our  country- 
man appears  to  us  to  possess  naturally  a  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  mental  constitution,  and  to  carry  himself 
more  quietly,  and  more  at  his  natural  ease.  The  only 
modern  writers,  as  far  as  our  limited  reading  extends,  who 
in  this  respect  equal  or  surpass  Mr.  Webster,  are  the  great 
Bossuet  and  the  German  Goethe,  though  we  must  ex- 
clude Goethe's  earlier  writings  from  the  comparison.  The 
simple,  natural  majesty  of  Bossuet  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  and  in  his  hands  the 
French  language  loses  its  ordinary  character,  and  in  dig- 
nity, grandeur,  and  strength  becomes  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  any  of  the  languages  of  Modern  Europe. 
Goethe  is  the  only  German  we  have  ever  read  who  could 
write  German  prose  with  taste,  grace,  and  elegance,  and 
there  is  in  his  writings  a  quiet  strength  and  a  majestic  re- 
pose which  are  surpassed  only  by  the  very  best  of  Greek  or 
Roman  classics.  Mr.  Webster  may  not  surpass,  in  the  re- 
spect named,  either  of  these  great  writers,  but  he  belongs 
to  their  order. 
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We  have  dwelt  the  loDger  on  these  features  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's style,  because  they  are  precisely  those  which  our 
authors  and  orators  most  lack.  The  American  people 
have  no  simplicity,  no  natural  ease,  no  repose.  A  pebble 
is  a  '^  rock,"  a  leg  or  arm  is  a  ^  limb,"  breeches  or  trousers 
are  ^<  unnamables,"  a  petticoat  is  a  '<  skirt,"  a  shift  is  a 
chemisey  the  sun  is  the  ^  solar  orb,"  the  moon  the  ^  lunar 
light"  Nothing  can  be  called  simply  by  its  (»roper  name 
in  our  genuine  old  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  We  are  always 
striving  to  be  great,  sublime ;  and  simple  natural  expres- 
sions are  counted  tame,  commonplace,  or  vulgar.  We 
must  be  inflated,  grandiloquent,  or  eccentric  Even  in  our 
business  habits,  we  strive  after  the  strange,  the  singular^ 
or  the  wonderful,  and  are  never  contented  with  old  fash- 
ions, quiet  and  sure  ways  of  prospering.  We  must  make 
or  Lose  a  fortune  at  a  dash.  We  have  no  repose,  are 
always,  from  the  moment  we  are  breeched  till  wrapped  in 
our  grave-dothes,  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  without  asking  or  being  able  to  sav  why 
or  wherefore.  We  have  no  homesteads,  no  family,  no 
fixtures,  no  sacred  ties  which  bind  us,  no  hearths  or  altars 
around  which  our  affections  cling  and  linger.  We  are  all 
afloat  upon  a  tumultuous  ocean,  and  seem  incapable  of 
enjoying  ourselves  save  amid  the  wildness  and  fury  of  the 
storm.  Our  authors  and  orators,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
partake  of  our  national  character,  and  reproduce  it  in  their 
works.  The  best  thinff  we  can  do  is  to  give  our  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  [»e> 
sent  us  admirable  models  of  what  we  are  not,  but  of  what 
we  might  and  should  be. 

It  is  very  evident  from  Mr.  Webster's  writings  that  bis 
reading  has  not  been  confined  to  Blackstone  and  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  nor  to  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke,  — 
that  he  has  made  frequent  excursions  from  the  line  of  his 
professional  or  official  studies  among  the  poets  and  in  the 
fields  of  polite  literature,  and  that  literary  or  artistic  culti- 
vation has  been  with  him  a  matter  of  no  inconsideraUe 
moment  He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  British  classics, 
whether  prose  or  poetry,  and  well  read,  if  not  in  the  Greek, 
at  least  in  the  ancient  Roman  literature.  His  style  is  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  formed  after  those  very  dififereot 
writers,  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  but  perhaps  it  owes  still  more 
of  its  peculiar  richness  and  beauty  to  his  diligent  reading, 
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— whether  for  devotion  or  literary  porpoBes  we  know  not, 
—  of  tile  English  Protestant  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This  version  is  of  no  value  to  the  theologian^  for  it 
has  been  made  from  an  irapnre  Hebrew  and  Ureek  text^ 
and  is  full  of  false  and  corrupt  renderings,  but  in  a  Uterary 
point  of  view  it  has  many  and  rare  merits.  As  an  accu- 
rate rendmng  of  the  sacred  text  it  cannot  as  a  whole  com« 
paie  with  our  Douay  Bible,  but  its  language  and  style  are 
more  truly  English,  or  at  least  present  the  Englisb  with 
more  idiomatic  grace,  and  greater  purity  and  richness.  The 
Douay  Bible  borrows  terms  from  the  Latin,  which,  though 
more  precise,  are  less  familiar,  and  less  expressive  to  the  or- 
dinary English  reader ;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  us,  who  first 
studied  the  Scriptures  through  the  medium  of  the  Protes- 
tant version.  The  English  language  had  reached  its  fullest 
and  richest  development  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
men  who  made  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
whatever  they  were  as  theologians,  were  among  its  most 
accomplished  masters.  Hence  their  version  has  become 
the  first  of  English  classics,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  work 
in  the  language  that  can  be  so  advantageously  studied  by 
the  orator  or  the  poet,  so  far  as  relates  to  pure  English 
taste,  to  the  formation  of  style,  and  richness,  aptness,  and 
beauty  of  idiomatic  expression,  though  we  think  there  is 
at  present  a  tendency  among  some  of  our  Catholic  scholars 
to  underrate  the  literary  merits  of  the  Douay  Bible,  and 
we  find  ourselves  appreciating  them  much  higher  in  pro- 
portion as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  must  bring  our 
remarks  to  a  close.  We  have  intended  to  be  fair  and  just 
towards  Mr.  Webster,  and  our  readers  will  readily  perceive 
that  we  have  written  on  the  principle  of  saying  the  best 
vre  can,  and  not  the  worst,  without  violating  the  truth. 
We  have  done  so,  because  we  have  never  been  one  of  Mr. 
Webster's  partisans,  and  have  on  more  occasions  than  one 
expressed  in  strong  language  our  dissent  from  his  particu- 
lar measures,  or  the  line  of  policy  he  has  recommended. 
'We  have  also  done  so,  because  Mr.  Webster  is  really  a 
great  man,  and  our  country  is  not  so  rich  in  great  men  as 
to  permit  us  to  overlook  or  to  deal  harshly  with  one  so 
eminent  as  he  unquestionably  is.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  a  generation  of  distinguished  men,  who  are 
parsing  away  without  leaving  any  successors.    Lowndes, 
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Hayne,  Calhoun,  are  gone,  Clay  is  dying,  and  may  be 
dead  before  this  sees  the  light,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
commenced  pablic  life  with  him,  and  who  might  clsdm  to 
be  his  peers,  Mr.  Webster  alone  survives,  and  at  farthest 
can  survive  but  a  few  years  longer.  We  could  not  well 
forget  his  merits,  and  remember  only  his  faults ;  in  doing 
BO,  we  should  have  shown  little  patriotism  and  less  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  so  few  of  our  authors,  orators,  and 
statesmen  that  we  can  honor  at  all,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  honor  fully  every  one  who  does  not  strike  us  as  being 
wholly  unworthy. 

Our  great  men  are  dying,  and  who  is  to  take  their  place  ? 
The  tendency  with  us  is  downward.  The  generation  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  belonged  was  inferior  to  the  genera- 
tion of  great  men  who  achieved  our  independence  and 
founded  our  national  government,  and  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  man  born  since  the  Declaration  who  could  compare 
favorably  with  the  Washingtons,  the  Adamses,  the  Ham- 
iltous,  the  Madisons,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  and  in 
many  respects  not  even  he  can  do  it.  The  generation  next 
in  time,  and  the  one  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  is  of  a 
yet  lower  grade  of  intellect  and  still  more  superficial 
attainments,  and  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said 
in  our  favor  is  that  some  of  us  feel  and  lament  our  infe- 
riority. The  generation  that  follows  gives  no  promise  of 
not  falling  still  lower  in  the  scale.  Thus  we  go  on,  falling 
lower  and  lower  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  with 
each  new  generation,  and  to  what  depths  we  shall  ulti- 
mately sink,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  democratic 
order  is  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  either  intellectual  or 
moral  greatness.  If  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  up  a  degree 
or  two  the  very  low,  which  may  be  questioned,  it  has  a 
still  stronger  tendency  to  bring  all  down  to  a  low  and  com- 
mon level.  There  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  this  state- 
ment, for  it  is  a  fact  so  plain  that  even  the  blind  may  see 
it  If,  then,  a  man  amongst  us  rises  superior  to  the  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  created  by  the  political  order  of  his 
country,  and  places  himself  on  a  level  with  the  great  men 
of  other  times  and  other  countries,  let  us  cherish  him,  and 
yield  him  ungrudgingly  all  merited  honor. 

We  have  written  without  any  ref<»ence  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Webster  is  or  may  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.    Who  will  be  the  candidate  of  either 
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of  the  great  parties  of  the  conntry,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
the  time  we  are  writing,  though  the  question  will  be  settled 
before  our  Review  issues  from  the  press.  In  questions  of 
domestic  policy  Mr.  Webster  is  anti-sectional  and  con- 
servative, and  is  unobjectionable  to  us  and  our  friends ;  but 
his  foreign  policy  has  been  such  as  we  cannot  approve. 
Ostensibly  airected  against  foreign  despotism,  it  has  been 
really  directed  against  our  Church,  and  the  liberty  and 
peace  of  Continental  Europe.  The  sympathy  and  support 
Mr.  Kossuth  obtained  here  were  obtained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  represented  the  Protestant  cause,  and  that  he 
was  in  league  with  Mazzini  and  others,  not  only  for  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy,  but  also  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  Catholic  population  have  almost  to  a 
man  refused  all  sympathy  with  the  eloquent  Magyarized 
Sclave.  But  Kossuth  is  Mr.  Webster's  protigi ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster liberated  him  from  prison  and  brought  him  here,  and 
Mr.  Webster  is  the  man  who  in  his  behalf  has  insulted 
Austria,  and  compelled  her  representative  to  retire  from 
the  country.  It  were  suicidal  in  any  Catholic  to  vote  to 
raise  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He 
would  in  so  doing,  if  left  to  the  choice  of  a  better  man 
in  this  respect,  be  Ifalse  to  his  religion  and  to  his  coun- 
try. 

We  love  our  country  and  delight  to  honor  her  really 
great  men ;  but  our  God  before  our  country,  and  our  coun- 
try before  men,  however  great  or  distinguished.  What  we 
have  censured  in  Mr.  Webster  he  owes  to  his  age  and 
country,  what  we  have  commended  be  owes  to  himself 
and  the  traditional  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  we  honor 
him  all  the  more  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  our 
countr3rmen  who  respect  that  wisdom,  and  do  not  believe 
that  whatever  is  novel  is  true,  and  whatever  is  a  change  is 
an  improvement  We  have  read  his  writings  from  time 
to  time  and  as  here  collected,  we  would  fain  hope  not 
-without  profit,  for  which  we  owe  and  would  willingly  pay 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  If  not  all  that  we  could  wish, 
they  are  among  the  best  things  which  our  country  has 
given  us.  The  author  has  done  something,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  our  day,  to  sustain  and  enhance  the  true 
glory  of  the  American  name,  and  while  we  live  we  shall 
cheerfully  honor  him,  and  we  shall  delight  to  see  him 
honored  by  his  countrymen.     We  would  willingly  see  the 
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laurel  that  binds  his  brows  remain  green  and  fresh,  for  tbe 
honor  it  bestows  is  identified  with  oiir  comrnoa  country, 
and  is  a  patrimony  to  be  inherited  by  our  children. 
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Seminario  Valsensi  props  Anldum  Professore.  Lug- 
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Collegians  who  assemble  in  the  class-room,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  to  hear  the  preliminary  discourse,  can 
always  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conjecture  as  to  what  the 
Professor  will  say  to  them.  It  is  morally  certain  that  they 
will  be  favored  with  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  tlie 
^eat  importance  of  that  scientific  branch  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach.  When  an  exception  occurs,  it  commonly 
signifies  that  the  speaks  is  doctor  utriusque  juris,  iaiUaqme 
scibilis  magisterj  —  a  universal  genius,  prepared,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  to  «it  in  any  chair,  and  to  nil  it  with  credit 
to  himself  and  with  profit  to  his  disciples.  Yet  even  he, 
in  his  opening  lecture,  will  be  very  prone  to  insist  upon 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  matter  selected  for  hia 
discourses,  partly  because  such  is  the  custom,  partly  be- 
cause the  young  men  before  him  are  by  all  means  to  be 
urged  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  will  enable  him 
and  them  to  make  a  creditable  disfday  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Professors  who  are  hommes  unius  scie$Ui(B  —  and 
any  man  in  these  would-be  encyclopedic  and  therefore 
superficial  days  may  be  content  to  know  one  science,  few 
can  know  more— are  generaUy  enthusiaatic  in  their  laa- 
guage  when  they  speak  of  the  dignity  of  their  science,  and 
of  its  importance  to  the  woiid  of  scholars.  Their  earnest- 
ness is  natural,  for  their  thoughts  are  seldom  far  firom  the 
discipline  which  gives  them  employment,  bread,  and  a 
name.  The  student,  nevertheless,  if  he  be  a  real  student, 
is  sorely  puzzled  at  the  end  of  the  first  scholastic  day,  be- 
cause he  has  listened  to  perhaps  seven  grave  men,  profi 
sors  of  seven  weighty  sciences,  all  of  which  are  of 
Bcendent  interest,  all  of  them  to  be  mastemd  in  a  spaoe 
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hardly  sufficient  for  the  thorough  digestion  of  the  prole- 
gomena of  one. 

We  were  accustomed  to  hear  earnest,  though  not  always 
effective,  preliminary  discourses  of  this  sort,  but  we  remem* 
her  one  which  appeared  to  our  inexperience  as  an  unusual 
and  extravagant  estimate  of  the  science  which  the  lecturer 
professed  to  impart  It  was  spoken  before  the  class  of 
Moral  Theology.  The  professor  said,  in  substance,  that 
Moral  Theology  was  the  very  queen  of  sciences.  A  thor* 
oagb  knowledge  of  it  would  make  of  any  man  a  theologian, 
veri  nommis,  which  no  amount  of  learning  in  the  other 
branches  would  do.  This  language  seemed  to  imply  a 
slight  upon  the  coordinate  objects  of  theological  inquiry^ 
and  it  afforded  us  matter  for  serious  reflection,  while  our 
doubts  were  by  no  means  solved  on  hearing  the  contradic- 
tory testimony  of  two  eminent  men,  whom  we  consulted 
for  a  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  sciences 
which  were  contending^  through  their  representatives,  qum 
durum  videretur  esse  nuiffor*  ^  Coro  figlioi^  s^d  ^^^  fif st, 
^  il  uomo  i  maUo  I  That  which  is  the  source  of  things  is 
more  important,  more  noble,  than  the  things  which  descend 
from  it  But  faith  is  the  beginning,,  root,  source,  and  foun*' 
dation  of  all  science,  whether  concerning  human  or  divine 
things.  Dogmatic  theology  deals  with  those  things  that 
are  of  faith ;  it  is  therefore  the  science  of  sciences/'  The 
speaker  was  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  his  an** 
swer  was  a  risumi  of  what  be  had  said  to  his  pufnls  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day.  He  was  a  man  who  ignored 
all  theologians  later  than  Tournely,.  and  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware that  heretics  had  arisen  who  knew  not  Arius  and 
cared  not  for  Luther.  We  sought  another  professor^  an 
old  man,  who  was  regarded  as  a  good  universal  scholar. 
'^  Uprofessore  ha  ragUme^^  said  he*  ^  In  a  very  important 
aeiiee  it  may  be  truly  said  that  moral  theology  is  the  queen 
of  sciences,  for  it  governs  them.  All  sciences,  even  that 
of  dogmatic  theology,  would  be  unsound,  and  therefore 
worthless,  without  its  presence." 

In  discussions  like  those  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing»  the  state  of  the  question  is  generally  unsettled,  and 
hence  both  disputants  may  be  right  Objectively,  theology 
ia  more  noble  than  any  mixed  science,  like  nuetapb-ysics)  or 
aay  human  discipline,,  not  only  because  it  presses  them 
ioto  its  service^  and  because  it  gives  them  their  first  and 
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last  principles  and  their  method,  but  because  its  object  is 
God,  or,  it  it  considers  the  world  and  man,  it  is  with  direct 
reference  to  God.  The  object  of  theology  is  Grod,  or  Grod 
in  his  creatures.  The  object  of  other  sciences  is,  or  should 
be,  the  creation  in  God. 

The  dispute  between  moral  and  dogmatic  theology,  as 
to  the  respective  nobility  of  each,  covered  a  wider  ground, 
inasmuch  as  in  all  theology  the  discourse  is  upon  God. 
Yet  it  was  useless  discussion.  Each  party  considered  his 
favorite  discipline,  not  as  it  is  in  the  concrete,  but  in  the  ab« 
stract  Dogmatic  theology  refers  primarily  to  the  intellect ; 
moral  theology,  to  the  wiU.  So  the  dispute  resolved  itself 
into  the  old  and  not  very  grave  question,  as  to  which  is 
more  noble,  the  intellect  or  the  wilL  Much  ink  and  many 
words  have  been  wasted  in  the  abstract  consideration  of 
two  sciences  which  cannot,  after  all,  be  separately  con- 
sidered, inasmuch  as  each  depends  upon  the  other,  and,  in 
rigor  of  terms,  both  form  one  science  viewed  under  diverse 
aspects.  Dogma  gives  to  moral  science  its  elements,  moral 
theology  gives  to  dogmatic  its  method. 

Moral  theology  belongs  to  the  second  cycle ;  to  palin- 
genesis, —  the  return  of  beings  to  God  without  being  ab- 
sorbed in  him.  It  is  the  second  cycle,  regarding  the  latter 
in  its  formal  acceptation.  In  the  first  cycle  creatures  in 
the  physical  order,  beings  in  the  intelligible  order,  proceed 
from  God,  and  are  manifested  by  and  in  him  through  the 
creative  act  Things  belong  to  the  first  cycle  inasmuch 
as  they  are,  —  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  being".  Things, 
beings,  exist,  —  are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  —  in  so  nir 
as  they  conform  to  the  eternal  ideas  in  the  Divine  mind. 
The  first  cycle,  then,  formally  considered,  is  created  truth. 
The  things,  beings,  created  and  manifested  by  God  must 
return  to  him  in  the  second  cycle,  as  is  clear  from  the 
first  principles  of  the  Catechism,  from  which  we  learn  that 
all  things  made  by  God  were  made  for  himself  alone. 
No  other  end  for  creatures  than  God  is  possible.  They 
return  to  him  through  the  force  of  Law.  That  law  con- 
stitutes palingenesis,  —  the  second  cycle,  in  its  formal  ac- 
ceptation. And  moral  theology  embodies  and  applies  the 
law. 

Several  notable  truths  are  demonstrated  from  these  prin- 
ciples, thus  briefly  stated.  The  law  which  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  moral  theology  to  declare  and  apply  to  all  human 
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acts,  and  by  virtue  of  which  all  things  return  to  Grod,  their 
final  cause,  is  a  law  which  admits  no  exception  whatever. 
No  exception  is  conceivable.  Even  the  perverse  will  that 
stubbornly  turns  itself  away  from  GK)d,  and  so  passes  into 
the  bidden  world,  glorifies  the  justice  of  God  in  hell.  The 
great  heresy  of  the  age,  —  which,  in  its  full  development, 
is  Atheism,  the  negation  of  God  in  every  .order;  which, 
in  its  most  ordinary  development,  is  Protestantism,  the 
illogical  assertion  of  God  in  the  religious  order,  and 
the  negation  of  God  in  every  other ;  and  which,  in  a  too 
common  development,  is  Catholicim,  the  logical  ad- 
mission  of  Ghxi  in  the  religious  order,  and  the  illogical 
negation  of  God  in  the  political,  scientific,  and  other 
orders,  —  the  great  heresy  of  the  age,  which  never  de- 
ceived so  many,  never  appeared  to  men  so  like  an  angel 
of  light,  as  in  these  latter  times,  is  met,  indeed,  and  re- 
futed from  principles  furnished  by  dogma,  but  the  weap- 
ons for  its  efiectual  overthrow  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
armory  of  which  moral  theology  is  the  key.  ^  A  man  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL"  If  a 
mere  speculative  assent  to  the  truth  would  save  men  from 
eternal  damnation,  the  road  to  hell  might  be  as  broad  as 
ever,  but  it  would  not  be  so  crowded  as  it  is.  Affected  or 
supine  ignorance  is  a  great  eviL  It  is  the  sin  of  the  pro- 
fessed atheist  Yet  even  the  atheist  will  admit  that  it  is 
very  wrong  to  conceal  from  himself  the  truth,  either  by 
racking  his  brain  to  invent  reasons  why  he  should  not  re- 
ceive it,  or  by  studiously  neglecting  to  consider  reasons 
which  might  disturb  his  boasted  inaifference  to  the  things 
which  are  good  for  his  soul.  The  Protestant  is  often 
thrown,  sometimes  by  the  mercy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a 
state  of  doubt  Alas  !  how  many  answer  the  call  by  say- 
ing that  they  have  bought  oxen,  taken  farms,  and  married 
wives !  Pride  or  avarice  opposes  their  clinging  to  the  Rock 
whereon  is  inscribed  the  promise  that  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail against  it  Procrastination  is  the  sin  of  the  unworthy 
Catholic.  His  day  of  salvation  is  always  to-morrow.  To- 
day he  listens  to  the  preacher,  assents  to  all  that  he  hears, 
and  promises  himself  that  he  will  repent  and  confess  to- 
morrow. To-day  closes  too  frequently  with  the  night  in 
which  no  man  can  work.  These  unhappy  men,  the  athe- 
ist, the  doubting  Protestant,  the  impenitent  Catholic,  who 
know  their  duty  and  do  it  not,  need  the  moral  theologian, 
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—  the  judge,  the  teaeher,  aad  the  pbyaiciaB.  They  die 
within  reach  of  the  bread  of  life,  knowing  well  that  it  is 
lH«ad,  but  wanting  strength  to  arise  and  eaL 

The  truth  upon  which  we  are  now  iasiBting  was.  treat" 
ed,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  in  our  last  number,  where  we  dia> 
coursed  concerning  the  Two  Worlds.  The  difficulty  whiek 
we  are  now  considering  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  world  towards  the  Church  has  been  gradually 
changed  within  the  last  three  centuries^  The  Church  is 
a  kingdonA,  and  her  tribunal  is  supreme  and  iniiallible 
in  faith  and  in  morals.  Ancient  heresy  admitted  the 
Church  to  be  a  kingdom,  —  a  visible  kingdcmi,  moreover; 
the  dispute  was,  Who  is  the  king  ?  Not  the  Patriarch  of 
Rome,  said  they,  but  Father  Nestorrus;  or  Patriarch  Pho- 
tius.  The  necessity  of  obedienee  was*  and  is  strongly  in- 
culcated among  them,  but  tbey  were  loyal  to  the  wrong 
throne.  And,  as  always  happens  with  heretics,  the  virtue 
of  obedience,  transplanted  from  Rome  to  the  East,  and 
made  to  grow  in  a  strange  garden,  became  a  vice.  Obe- 
dience, always  enlightened  in  the  Church,  became  mental 
slavery  among  heretics.  We  need  not  go  to  the  East  for 
examples,  for  we  have  them  at  hand,  furnished  by  Protes- 
tantism, which  exhibits  a  mental  slavery,  an  ignorance  and 
superstition,  which  are  scarcely  equalled  among  the  old- 
fashioned  Eastern  heretics.  And  these  not  only  admitted 
that  the  Church  is  a  kingdom,  but  they  held,  and  do  hold, 
that  its  decisions  concerning  faith  and  morals  are  binding 
upon  the  conscience.  They,  in  common  with  some  few 
Protestants,  profess  to  believe  that  the  Church  is  a  real 
government  It  is  not  very  long  since  they  gave  an  iat»- 
esting  proof  of  their  belieL  The  Anglican  Establishment, 
knowing  that  the  Greek  Church,  as  well  as  itself^  had  been 
thrust  out  horn,  the  city  of  God,  that  the  gates  were  barred, 
and  that  only  one  anode  of  reen  trance  was  left,  a  small 
wicket,  near  which  sat  Moral  Theology,  whom  they  coold 
not  pass,  unless  one  at  a  time,  and  with  a  sincere  and 
humble  confession  of  sin,  besought  the  Greek  Church  to 
unite  vrith  it  in  a  war  against  the  Pope.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
periment might  have  sueceeded,  but  the  Engli^*  heretics 
sent  to  the  Greeks  a  document  which  tbey  called  a  Confies- 
sioa  of  Faith.  The  Patriarch  anaweted  the  request  for 
union  with  an  anathema,  conceived  in  as  forcible  terms, 
and  asserting  the  pnnciple  of  authority  and  the  necessity  of 
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obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  heretics  as  stron^y, 
as  if  the  exoonununication  had  been  folminated  by  the 
Successor  of  St  Peter. 

In  the  Protestant  world  we  oecasionaJly  hear  a  faint  as- 
sertion of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  a  whining  remon- 
strance against  the  temerity  of  laymen  who  demand  a 
ahare  in  the  government  x»f  their  religious  establishments, 
and  who  not  seldom  succeed  in  obtaining  the  lion's  share ; 
but  the  unhappy  clergymen  are  comnKmly  silenced  by  acts 
of  Parliament,  by  judicial  decisions,  by  resolves  of  lay 
oommittees  and  vestries,  and  even  by  newspaper  articles. 
The  unhappy  men  climbed  into  the  church  by  a  window, 
and  no  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  can  save  them 
from  the  slavery  entailed  upon  them  by  the  principles 
which,  as  Protestant  ministers,  they  must  profess  to  teach. 
Modern  gentilism  asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
declares  the  inborn  privilege  of  men  to  believe  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  choose,  and,  having  declared  men  in- 
dependent of  God,  of  course  asserts  their  independence  of 
ministers.  Yet  some  appearance,  at  least,  of  subordination 
is  necessary  to  save  the  unfortunate  Protestant  bodies 
from  anarchy,  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism  is  that  which  reconis  the  illogi- 
cal and  almost  unavailing  efforts  of  the  reverend  window- 
climbers  to  keep  their  congregations  from  reversing  the 
order  of  things  by  barring  out  the  minister,  and  resolving 
themselves  into  a  self-taught  and  self-governed  church. 
Sometimes  the  ministers  are  literally  barred  out,  —  it  has 
more  than  once  happened  here,  in  Boston,  vdthin  the  last 
few  years.  Most  of  the  unfcMrtunate  pretenders  to  the 
ministerial  office  compromise  the  matter  by  canonizing 
all  the  extravagances  ot  their  hearers ;  by  giving,  each  Sun- 
day, some  theological  reason  for  the  lay  vagaries  of  the 
previous  week.  Thus  Kossuth  becomes  a  second  Messiah, 
thus  Lola  Montes  is  transformed  into  a  missionary  for 
the  conversion  or  extinction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  every 
insane  device  of  the  hour  becomes  a  part  of  the  Divine 
scheme  for  the  renovation  of  the  world. 

Protestants,  therefore,  who  talk  of  platforms,  confessions 
of  faith,  churches,  spiritual  authority,  and  the  expediency, 
even,  of  obedience,  are  immeasurably  behind  their  age ;  for 
it  has  declared  itself  independent,  not  only  of  these,  but  of 
Ood.    Here,  we  repeat,  is  a  consideration  worthy  the  ear- 
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nest  attention  of  theologians.  There  have  been,  and  there 
are  now,  some  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  which  dogmatic 
theology  occupies  a  trifling  space,  in  comparison  with  the 
time  given  to  moral  science.  In  those  institutions  moral 
theology  was  really  queen.  Of  course,  —  oportet  unum  far 
cere  el  alterum  non  omiitere^ —  dogma  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed in  favor  of  moral  theology,  and  it  cannot,  without  caus- 
ing evil,  for  dogma  furnishes  principles,  and  without  these 
moral  theology  is  not  a  science.  Yet  the  system  of  in- 
struction which  we  have  mentioned,  when  reasonably  ap- 
plied, has  many  good  points.  Dogma,  when  it  is  not  gov- 
erned by  moral  theology,  from  which  it  receives  its  method, 
becomes  heresy.  The  doctrines  revealed  and  proposed  in 
the  first  cycle,  and  which  come  from  God  as  First  Cause, 
must  return  to  him  as  the  Final  Cause,  and  they  return  to 
him  by  the  act  of  faith  in  which  the  disciple  assents  to  all 
those  things  which  God  has  revealed,  and  which  the 
Church  teaches.  To  believe  these  things  is  to  love  God 
with  the  whole  mind.  The  mind  returns  to  God,  —  is 
united  to  him  through  the  assent  which  it  is  enabled  by 
Divine  grace  to  give  to  revealed  truth.  Dogma  shows 
what  is  to  be  believed ;  moral  theology  shows  how  belief 
is  made  real.  Dogma  enables  man  to  recite  an  act  of 
faith,  moral  discipline  shows  him  how  to  make  it.  In  a 
certain  sense,  one  is  the  science,  the  other  the  art,  of  be- 
lieving. It  is  indeed  an  art !  Ars  artium^  regimen  antmor 
rum !  Devils  believe  and  tremble ;  heresiarchs  believe 
and  scoff;  mere  students  of  dogmatic  theology  believe  and 
dispute.  It  is  noticeable  that  young  men,  who  are  almost 
ungovernable  in  the  class-room  of  dogmatic  theology,  are 
very  submissive  in  the  moral  circle.  From  all  this,  vre 
gather  that  the  system  of  instruction  which  makes  the 
most  of  moral  theology  is  not  to  be  lightly  judged.  If 
dogma  is  the  science  of  the  procession  of  truth  from  Gtxl 
to  man,  moral  theology  is  the  science  of  the  return  of  the 
same  truth  from  man  to  God.  GentUism  prevents  the 
truth  from  reaching  man,  by  clouding  his  mind,  and  by 
distorting  his  will.  The  angel  that  will  not  accept  the 
truth,  or,  assenting  to  it,  will  not  refer  it  to  God,  becomes 
a  devil.  The  man  who  does  likewise  becomes  a  heretic. 
A  thing  is  unintelligible  when  it  denies  its  first  and  final 
cause.  Moral  theology,  which  is  the  science  of  the  final 
cause  of  all  things,  is  the  director  and  guardian  of  dogma. 
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The  apoBtate  always  beginsi  not  with  denying  his  obliga- 
tions, but  with  neglecting  his  duties.     An  humble,  sacra- 
mental confession  might  have  postponed  the  rebellion  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  would  have  done  more  for  the 
unhappy  Luther  than  the  Papal  bulls  and  the  Tridentine 
decrees  did  for  him  and  his.     The  science  of  the  return  of 
creatures  to  God  is  the  quben  of  sciences,  because  that  re- 
turn is  the  end  of  creation.     It  is  worse  than  useless  to  see 
the  truth  unless  the  beholder  accept  it     It  is  fatal  to  pro- 
ceed from  God,  as  creatures,  unless  we  also  return  to  him. 
The  knowledge  of  the  True  does  not  necessarily  infer 
the  pursuit  of  the  Good.     This  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is ; 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  First  Cause  does  not  coerce  the 
admission,  in  the  world  of  human  acts,  of  the  Final  Cause. 
Man  is  free,  because,  although  his  will  cannot  disturb  the 
order  of  things  in  the  first  cycle,  and  although  it  cannot 
prevent  even  itself,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  universe,  from 
glorifying  God,  the  Final  Cause,  in  the  second  cycle,  yet  it 
can  be  perverse,  it  can  turn  itself  away  from  God,  it  can  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  intelligently  with  God  in  the  great  work 
of  declaring  the  Divine  glory,  and  it  can  degrade  itself  to 
the  condition  of  an  instrument,  used  by  God,  as  all  unin-> 
telligent  creatures  are,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
purposes,  and  then  thrown  aside,  and  destroyed,  as  a  tool 
that  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.     The  human  tool  is  not 
physically  destroyed,  but  it  is  cast  aside,  and  so  it  is 
dananed.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  dogma  does  not  in- 
clude necessarily  even  a  tolerable  skill  in  moral  theolo- 
gy ;   it  gives  to  the  latter  its  principles,  but  principles 
which  are  not  reduced  to  application  do  little  service  in 
the  world.    On  the  contrary,  a  good  moral  theologian  must 
be  a  respectable  master  in  dogmatic  science.     One  reason 
is,  that,  in  moral  discipline,  references  to  dogmatic  theology 
are   habitually  made.      Perhaps  another  reason  may  be 
given.    The  good  dogmatic  theologian  is  a  man  of  science. 
The  good  moralist  must  be  a  man  of  prayer.     Now,  Deus 
est  scientiarum  DominuSj  et  ipse  prcBparat  cogitationes. 
If  it  be  true,  then,  that  no  science  can  be  really  mastered 
without  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  sciences,  it  is 
eminently  true  of  theology,  the  more  especially  of  that  part 
-which  is  the  oflriium  ars.     Ecclesiastical  experience  has 
verified  this  thing.     The  student  who  reads,  learns.     The 
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etadent  who  also  prays,  knows*  It  is  a  remarkaUe  circam* 
stance,  that  the  love  of  the  ecclesiastical  student  for  moral 
theology,  and  his  greatness  therein,  increase  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  his  love  of  prayer.  Whence  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  theologians,  decorated  by  universities  with 
degrees,  carry  their  doubts  to  some  man  of  prayer,  whose 
only  book  is  the  crucifix. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  priest,  in  his  char- 
acter of  a  moral  theologian,  is  more  useful  in  the  Church 
than  he  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  mere  controversialist.  We 
do  not  care  to  dispute  the  inference.  Two  heads  of  evi- 
dence, both  of  them  very  practical,  may  be  cited  in  its  sup- 
port. Many  dogmatic  controversies  have  been  instituted 
within  the  last  century.  Few  conversions  have  resulted 
from  them,  and  in  no  ease,  we  believe,  did  the  dispute  end 
in  the  retraction,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  antagonist, 
of  his  eiTor.  Purely  controversial  sermons  sekiom  result 
in  the  convension  of  Protestant  hearers.  Of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, concerning  whom  it  is  said  that  the  grace  of  winning 
souls  to  heaven  had  been  poured  upon  them,  we  believe  that 
by  £ar  the  greater  number  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  only 
simple,  plain  homiUes,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian, expounding  in  a  familiar  way  what  he  must  do,  aad 
in  a  catechetical  style  what  he  must  believe,  in  order  to  be 
saved.  In  one  of  the  old,  quaint  seiceniistif  a  receipt,  pi- 
ously hoped  to  be  infalliUe,  is  given  for  curing  heretics. 
The  principal  ingredient  is  the  battery  of  prayer,  to  be  fired 
at  heaven,  in  incessant  volleys,  for  nine  days.  The  patient 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  but  never  to  me  his  own  guns, 
but  ours.  That  is,  his  prayers  must  be  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  publicaa's  prayer.  His  pride  is  to  be  purged 
by  pills  compouiKied  of  fasting,  mortification,  alms-deeds, 
confession,  and  the  Catechism,  while  the  presence  of  con- 
troversy is  to  be  strictly  interdicted.  His  questions  are  to 
be  fairly  answered,  but  disputing  with  him  is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated for  a  moment,  while  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  seek 
light  in  his  doubts  in  humble  prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights. 
We  believe  that  this  prescription  suggests  a  moral  which 
may  be  very  profitably  made  the  subject  of  earnest  medita- 
tion by  our  younger  kdioners  in  the  vineyaid  of  the  L<»d. 

It  would  be  an  inquiry  leading  to  cilrious  results,  if  one 
could  ascertain  whether  missionaries,  who  have  gathered 
families,  villages,  towns,  whole  nations,  to  Christ,  or  vrho 
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have  recovered  lost  missions,  were  expert  controversialists, 
or  rather  skilful  moralists.  We  suspect  that  the  latter 
would  prove  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  appre- 
hend that  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  in  sending  mis** 
sionaries  to  benighted  or  strayed  people,  are  prone  to 
regard  excellence  in  moml  science  as  of  transcendent  im" 
portance.  Most  excellent  missionaries  are  sent  from  the 
seminaries  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  which  the  professor  of 
moral  theology,  when  he  declares  his  to  be  the  queen,  nay^ 
the  sum  of  sciences,  has  no  one  to  gainsay  his  words^ 
Deacons,  and  even  laymen,  catechists,  are  permitted,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  help  the  missionary  in  teaching 
the  people  those  things  which  are  to  be  believed.  But  the 
priest  ordinarily  reserves  to  himself  the  imparting  of  in- 
struction as  to  those  things  which  are  to  be  done,  or  left 
undone,  and  only  he,  as  jud^e,  master,  and  physician,  can 
sit  as  one  having  authodty  to  guide  and  govern  souls. 

The  truth  is,  that^  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Church  has  much  less  to  fear  from  heresy  than  from  other 
sins.     We  mean,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  her 
children  who  love  their  souls  incur  damnation  for  other 
sins  than  that  of  heresy.    Formal  heretics,  Protestants,  and 
Gentiles  universally  are  practically  out  of  her  jurisdiction, 
and  she  is  in  no  wise  answerable  for  their  damnation. 
Men  within  her  pale  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  exposed  to 
the  peril  of  apostasy.     The  most  important  exception  to 
this  rule  occurs  when  the  singular  phenomenon  which,  for 
the  sake  of  analogy,  we  may  call  a  stampede^  takes  plaee 
among  Christians,  when  men  appear  to  lose  their  reason, 
to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  madness, 
and  to  rush  like  wild  animab,  whither,  they  know  not, — 
very  likely,  and  in  the  present  case  certainly,  to  the  brink  of 
a  fatal  precipice.    It  has  happened  several  times  within  the 
memory  of  the  Church,  once,  when  totns  arbU  ingemuU  se 
Arianum  esse  ;  again,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Protes- 
tant stampede.     Against  occurrences  of  this  sort,  no  human 
prudence,  no  theok^cal  skill,  no  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  not  even  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  have 
proved  sufficient  barriers.     The  question  has  been  raised, 
whether  moral  theology,  bad  it  been  fairly  treated,  would 
not   have  prevented,  either  wholly  or  partially,  the  great 
Protestant  rebellion.    We  dare  not  offer  an  opinion  here(Hi. 
Our  own  age  is  as  wicked,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  preced- 
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ing  age,  and  yet  no  one  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a 
stampede.  Nay,  in  most  of  the  great  nations,  we  hear  of  a 
revival  of  Christianity,  and  strong  hopes  are  expressed  that 
the  Queen  ^  will  hae  her  ain  again,"  a  circumstance  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  has  been  the  worst  of 
ages.  <'  When  things  can  grow  no  worse,  they  begin  to 
mend,"  -^  a  self-evident  proposition,  by  the  way,  inasmuch 
as  nothing  can  be  stationary;  whatever  is,  acts,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  worth  while  to  note,  as  facts  in 
themselves  striking^  as  well  as  connected  with  our  present 
thesis,  that  during  the  ages  of  faith  the  preponderance  of 
moralists  over  great  dogmatists  was  remarkable.  At  no 
time  within  the  memory  of  the  Church  were  there  more  or 
greater  dogmatic  theologians  than  daring  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding,  following,  and  marking  the  great  Arian 
and  Protestant  stampedes.  The  revival  of  Christianity, 
after  these  storms  had  spent  their  force,  was  and  is  a  time 
distinguished  more  than  any  other  period  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  moral  theologians. 

God  forbid  that  any  one  interpret  our  words  as  uttered 
in  disparagement  of  the  divine  science  which  elucidates 
dogma  I  We  trust  that  we  have  made  it  plain,  in  our 
prelimmary  remarks,  that  such  is  not  our  meaning.  We 
simply  offer  a  comment  upon  the  rule,  Oportet  unum  fa- 
cere  et  aliud  non  omiitere.  We  wish  to  note  that  some 
have  unwisely  depreciated  the  study  of  moral  theology, 
and  our  plea,  which  is  addressed  by  a  student  to  young 
students,  is  that  moral  theology  may  not  be  ranked  beneath 
any  other  science.     If  it  be,  the  world  will  suffer  greatly. 

We  repeat,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Church  has  less  to  fcGu*  from  heresy  than  from  other  sins. 
Christ  came  not  to  preach  a  new  doctrine,  but  to  give  a 
new  commandment.  He  annexed  to  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  His  people 
were  to  walk  in  holiness;  to  imitate  him,  to  hear  the 
Church,  to  remember  the  beatitudes.  Non  omnes  dactores. 
The  different  mental  habits  of  men  will  always  render  it 
certain,  that,  at  any  given  time,  there  will  always  be  a  nnm* 
her,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  of  ecdeai- 
astics  who  make  a  particular  study  of  dogmatic  theology, 
and  of  these  some  will  be  excellent ;  one  at  least  will  leave 
his  mark  upon  his  age.  The  study  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  priest  for  three  purposes,  —  to  be  able  for  himself  to 
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distinguish  troth  from  error,  to  be  competent  to  teach  the 
trae  doctrine  to  his  people,  and  to  be  equal  to  the  defence 
of  it  against  enemies,  not  that  they  may  be  converted,  for 
that  result  is  in  the  hands  of  a  just  God,  but  that  he  may 
see  to  it,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  ne  quid  deirimenti  respuMica 
capiat.  He  must  repulse  wolves.  Now  the  first  two  of 
these  objects  may  be  attained  by  a  thorough  study  of 
moral  theolo^,  joined  with  a  moderate  proficiency  in 
dogma.  And  this  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  the  Christian  world.  Exceptional  times, 
such  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when  Catholics 
apostatize  in  masses,  require  exceptional  attainments  in 
dogmatic  theology,  and  accordingly  Ood  raises  up  great 
men  to  meet  the  emergency.  At  other  times,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  have  spoken  is  generally  found  to  be 
quite  sufficient,  the  more  especially  as  really  great  masters 
in  dogma  are  never  wanting  to  satisfy  the  occasional  and 
local  necessities  of  the  Church. 

One  fact  is  continually  recurring  in  ecclesiastical  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  worth  while  to  describe  it,  it  is  so  clearly  ad 
rem.  In  many  ecclesiastical  colleges,  although  moral  the- 
ology is  not  neglected,  yet  dogma  is  regarded  as  the  great 
occupation  of  the  course,  which  lasts  four  years,  during  all 
of  which  do^ma  is  studied  continuously,  while  moral  the- 
ology is  confined  to  a  certain  space  within  the  first  two 
years.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  time 
given  to  moral,  as  compared  with  dogmatic  theology,  is  as 
one  to  four.  It  should  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  two  to  one.  The  student  learns  somewhat  concerning 
the  Arian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  Macedonian  con- 
troversies; hears  something,  but  less  than  he  might,  about 
the  Pelagian  and  Manicheean  heresies,  which,  after  all, 
under  different  modifications,  are  the  great  heresies  of  every 
age,  and  are  as  prevalent,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  they  ever  were ;  he  hears  about  the 
heresies  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius;  disputes  con- 
cerning the  orthodoxy  of  Zozimus,  Honorius,  Liberius,  and 
John,  and  —  voild  tout.  His  text-book  might  as  well,  for 
aught  he  knows,  be  Petavius,  Ariaga,  or  Gonet,  as  Per- 
rone  or  Kenrick.  In  his  world,  no  such  men  as  Hermes, 
Strauss,  Schleiermacher,  La  Mennais,  or  Gioberti,  ever 
lived.  So  the  student  gets  his  degree,  goes  out  into  this 
^oincked  nineteenth  century,  and  finds,  to  his  no  small  aston- 
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ishment,  that  Nestorius  is  actually  dead,  that  Arias  is  for- 
gotten, that  Lather  is  by  no  one  regarded  as  a  saint,  and 
that  our  adversaries  do  not  care  whether  a  Pope  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  heretic  He  finds  their  liberality  so 
astounding,  that  the  whole  argument,  major,  minor,  and 
consequerUia^  every  thing  but  the  status  questionis^  the 
elenchus^  and  here  and  there  the  consequensy  is  conceded  to 
him.  The  tactics  of  the  enemy  are  new,  quite  transcend- 
ing his  dogmatic  experience.  The  old  issues  are  aban- 
doned, the  Church  is  admitted  to  have  been  right  in  her 
struggles  with  the  world  during  the  first  fifteen  centuries, 
inasmuch  as,  although  she  may  have  made  some  mistakes, 
yet  her  general  action  was  for  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity, and  therefore  in  a  healthy  direction.  Hence, 
although  some  jests  are  perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  in  that  she  was  always  accustomed  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  opposition  of  her  ancient  enemies, 
yet  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  were  busybodies, 
nobodies,  pretenders,  or  hypocrites.  Neologists  do  not  care 
to  defend  even  one  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  with  regard 
to  the  moderns,  Audin  may,  for  aught  they  care,  demon- 
strate that  Luther  and  Calvin  were  bad  men.  The  whole 
state  of  the  question  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
is  changed.  The  adversaries  whom  the  student  met  in 
the  class-room,  and  demolished,  were  men  who  believed, 
or  rather  pretended  to  believe,  in  a  fixed,  immutable  doc- 
trine. They  professed  to  be  willing  to  repeat  with  the 
Apostles,  Though  we  or  an  angel  bring  you  another  doc- 
trine, let  him  be  anathema,  —  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  adjuration  might  bring  upon  their  own 
heads.  Whereas  the  enemy  who  now  lives  and  moves 
believes  in  progress,-— believes  the  Church  to  have  been 
once,  and  until  lately,  the  pillar  of  truth ;  thinks  that  he 
himself  is  now,  and  suspects  that  some  one  else  will  be 
to-morrow.  Moving  in  accordance  with  received  school- 
room tactics,  what  can  one  do  with  such  an  adversary? 
One  has  not  to  learn  his  alphabet  over  again,  it  is  true,  Init 
the  collocation  of  letters,  words,  and  sentences  is  changed 
We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  any  thing  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  present  method  of  teaching  dogmatic 
theology,  still  less  to  recommend  a  new  system.  We  dk- 
like  change,  unless  when  made  by  those  who  are  in  au- 
thority, and  can  legitimately  make  it     And  a  method 
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which  is  approved  by  so  many  Teoerable  and  learned  pro- 
fessors, who  know  what  is  the  state  of  the  question  between 
the  two  worlds  better  than  we  do,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
by  us.  Qui  potest  majorat  minora  certe  potest.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  depreciate  the  men  of  ancient  times, 
orthodox  or  even  heretics,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
or  to  suppose  that  modern  heretics  are  greater  men  than 
those  of  the  ancient  world.  Catholic  theologians  have, 
do,  and  will  acknowledge  no  higher  authority,  after  that 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Scriptures,  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Fathers.  A  clear  decision,  say  of  St.  Augustine 
or  of  St  Thomas,  camiot  be  ruled  out  of  court.  Modern 
heretics  need  never  expect  to  equal  the  men  whom  the 
giants  of  Catholic  theology  met  and  overcame,  and  the 
student  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Fathers,  detects 
the  weak  points  of  the  ancient  heretics,  need  not  fear  their 
descendants,  whose  strongest  men  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
weakest  of  early  times.  Heresy  has  not  grown  stronger, 
it  has  changed  its  method.  Whether  a  partial  change 
should  be  made  in  our  schools,  is  a  matter  concerning 
which  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion.  Considering  that 
the  student  who  pursues  his  course  according  to  the  re- 
ceived method  is  weU  grounded  in  theological  principles, 
and  has,  or  should  have,  made  up  his  catechism  from  the 
Council  of  Trent,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he  should  upon 
his  entrance  into  real  life  find  his  adversaries  wearing  a 
mask  so  different  from  that  which  they  wore  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  consequent  exercise  of  his  wits  should  do 
him  no  injury,  particularlv  as  their  right  exercise  will  cer- 
tainly show  lum  that  his  living  adversaries  are  but  Simula- 
craj  —  counterfeits  of  the  dead  men  whose  Dies  irce  he 
used  to  chant  in  the  school-room, — lesser  in  degree,  diffier- 
ing  only  in  form. 

'  W'e  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  students,  in  an 
espedal  manner,  to  this  branch  of  our  subject,  partly  be- 
cause we  have  no  intention  of  conveying  the  idea  that  we 
are  disposed  to  advocate  any  substantial  innovation  upon 
the  received  method  of  training  theological  beginners,  a 
oonciusion  which  we  are  so  far  from  accepting,  that  we 
should  be  delighted  to  find  the  rule  of  St  Ignatius  faith- 
fully observed  in  every  school  of  dogmatic  theology,  and 
St  Thomas  practically  recognized,  not  only  as  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools,  but  the  Master  in  them,  -—  the  Theoloous. 
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Ipse  Sanctus  Alphonsus  (Uzitj  is  a  reference  in  the  school  of 
moral  theology,  where  the  professor  is  a  safe  man,  which 
commonly  silences  doubts.     We  should  be  glad  if  an  Ipse 
Sanctus  Thomas  dixit  were  heard  as  often,  and  to  as  effec- 
tual a  purpose,  in  both  class-rooms.     Some  persons  may 
say  that  this  is  going  too  far  back  for  the  requirements  of 
the  times.     No,  gO€>d  friends,  no !     So  far  as  theology  is 
concerned,  the  requirements  of  the  times  are  always  sub- 
stantially the  same.     Error  is  not  only  always  error,  but  it 
is  always  in  reality  ^Ae  same  error^  —  it  has  little  invention, 
less  originality,  and  its  utmost  evidence  of  progress  is  a 
newly  fashioned  garment,  which  a  close  examination  will 
finally  discover  to  be  made  of  old,  worn-out  materials.     If 
St  Thomas  be  not  so  often  cited,  so  habitually  consulted, 
in  many  schools,  it  is  from  some  motive  arising  out  of 
convenience,  custom,  or  the  difference  in  theological  tod 
among  professors  of  the  science ;  but  the  respect  which  a 
pertinent  citation  from  the  writings  of  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
qui  de  Christo  Deo  et  homine  tarn  bene  scripsUy  receives,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that,  if,  as  happens  with  all  guardian 
angels,  his  presence  is  not  always  sensibly  felt,  or  his  voice 
continually  heard,  his  influence  is  there,  living  and  potent, 
and  his  words,  whenever  uttered,  are  commonly  sure  to 
fall  upon  respectful  and  confiding  ears.     Every  student 
knows  that  St.  Thomas  cannot  lead  him  astray,  —  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  very  comfortable  in  the  pursuit  of  any  sci- 
ence,  and   is   of   the  utmost  importance  in    theological 
studies.     A  school  which  does  not  own  him  as  decisive 
authority  will   be  found   to  be  of  suspicious  orthodoxy. 
And  his  guidance  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  another  reason 
pertinent  to  our  present  subject.     We  were  speaking  of 
the  different  masks  which  heresy  wears,  from  time  to  time, 
somewhat  to  the  perplexity  of  young  students.     Talk  of 
authors  suited  to  the  age !     Why,  there  is  not  a  question 
even  among  questions  the  most  modern,  among  those  which 
our  wildest  neologists  are  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the- 
ologians, which  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  light  of  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  wonderful  book,  the  Summa.     It  is 
indeed   a   Summa !      Heresy  cannot,  we  verily  believe, 
assume  a  form  which  will  not  be  found,  on  examination, 
to   have  been  detected   and  refuted  in  advance  by  St 
Thomas.     No  master  of  theology,  since  the  days  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  understood  the  wants  of  his  own  age  as 
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well,  or  met  tbem  as  forcibly,  as  the  great  Dominican  does 
in  his  Summa.  It  is  as  new  as  it  was  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  we  fear  ev'en  more  so.  But  some  one  may  say : 
^  If  you  wish  for  old  authorities,  why  not  go  still  farther 
into  antiquity.  Great  theologians  lived  before  St  Thom- 
as!" Granted,  most  learned  friend!  It  is  true,  that  in 
proportion  to  one's  knowledge  of  the  great  Master,  one  is 
the  more  disposed  to  say  of  him,  with  a  slight  alteration 
of  terms,  what  the  Church  says  of  St.  John  the  Baptist :  — 

**  Non  fuit  vaiti  spatium  per  orbis 
Doctior  qui«quatii  genitus  Thoma !  " 

Yet,  if  that  suggestion  were  adopted,  and  the  very  ancient 
roasters  were  brought,  not  only  textually,  but  carparcUUerj 
into  the  schools,  a  result  might  be  obtained  that  would 
startle  many  people.  We  should  find,  for  example,  that 
we  are  no  wiser  than  our  fathers,  and  that  the  world  has 
not  made  much  progress  after  all.  We  venture  to  say 
that  from  St  Augustine  and  St  Clement  a  text-book 
might  be  compiled  that  would  not  only  meet  current  wants, 
but  would  even  look  astonishingly  modern,  nay,  some  por- 
tions of  it  would  convey  the  idea  that  the  saints  knew  all 
about  Hermes,  Strauss,  La  Mennais,  Gioberti,  and  other 
Titans  of  the  present  age  of  mutual  admiration  tendencies. 
We  cannot  pursue  this  topic  now,  —  perhaps  it  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  nerve  of  a  theological  stu- 
dent is  more  severely  tried  during  the  three  or  four  years 
succeeding  his  exit  from  college  and  his  entrance  into  the 
vineyard  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.     This  is  cer^ 
tainly  true  of  many  young  priests.     As  we  have  said,  the 
enemies  whom  they  knew  in  the  school  are  dead,  and 
lesser  men  have  arisen,  who  know  not  Arius  or  Luther, 
-who  discourse  strangely,  vaunt  themselves  loudly,  and  en- 
deavor, in  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  satisfy  the  Athenians,, 
-who  are  not  yet  dead,  and  advenes  hospUeSj  qui  ad  nihil 
aliud  vacant  nisi  aut  dicere  aut  audire  aiiquid  novu     If  the 
young  theologian  treat  them  as  if  they  were  old  or  con- 
sistent heretics,  as  if  they  cared  aught  for  antiquity,  prece- 
dents, logic,  or  heresiarchs  older  by  twenty-four  hours  than 
themselves,  he  finds  that  the  state  of  the  question   has 
changed.    Nay,  he  discovers  that,  such  is  the  activity  of  the 
heretical  intellect,  new  and  hitherto  unheard  of  adversaries 
present  themselves  at  every  turn,  and  he  does  not  always 
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discover  that  their  strength  is  very  like  the  strength  of  a 
theatrical  array,  made  up  of  one  man  who  runs  across  the 
stage  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  changing  some  article 
of  his  dress  each  time  before  he  issues  firom  the  side  soenes. 
^  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  four  years  of  dogma,  and  my 
two  years  of  moral  theology  ?  "  ail,  tacUus.  *^  Where  are 
the  well-known  adversaries, — who  are  tkesCj  —  what  are 
they,  —  what  are  they  talking  about,  —  what  means  this 
gibberish  concerning  humanity,  solidarity,  universal  iove^ 
infinite  progress,  people-god,  etherology,  mental  dynamics, 
spiritual  communications  ?  Where  is  Berengarius,  Luther, 
or  even  Jansen?"  Now  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  student 
has  made  a  respectable  course  of  theology,  he  need  not  be 
long  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as  he  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  habUus  which  will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  these,  and 
any  number  of  the  like  adversaries,  with  sufficient  ease. 
If  he  knows  the  tUle'pages  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  indices 
of  St.  Thomas,  —  no  trilling  acquisition,  by  the  way,  —  his 
work  will  be  the  more  easily  done,  for  these  masters  knew, 
at  least,  quite  as  much  as  is  dreamed  or  likely  to  be  dreamed 
of  in  modern  philosophy.  But  here  occurs  a  difficulty 
which  many  students  experience  on  issuing  from  college. 
It  lies  in  forgetting  that  they  have  only  laid  the  foonda- 
tions,  more  or  less  securely,  of  the  theological  habitus  ;  in 
supposing  that  they  have  acquired  it,  that  they  have  fin^ 
ished  their  studies,  that  they  are  theologians.  The  title 
of  D.  D.  does  not  always  produce  the  beneficial  result  it 
might,  if  all  its  possessors  would  remember  that  he  who 
would  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  teach  must  never  be  un- 
prepared to  learn.  So  it  happens  that  the  aspect  of  the 
battle-field  is  so  different  from  that  which  he  led  himself  to 
expect,  that  the  young  soldier  is,  for  the  moment,  more  or 
less  puzzled.  If  he  immediately  recall  to  mind  his  |Nin« 
ciples,  it  is  well ;  but  this  is  not  always  done,  and  &  super* 
ficial  observation  would  scarcely  show  its  necessity.  How 
many  persons  are  aware  that  even  the  latest  developments 
of  heresy  —  even  such  problems,  if  they  be  problems,  as 
Mesmerism  and  Spiritual  Communications  afford,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  apparently  less  silly  questions  furnished  by 
the  heterodoxy  ot  the  last  fifty  years — find  a  ready  solution 
in  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Augustine  ?  It  sometimes  happens, 
therefore,  that  the  student  begins  to  conceive  a  disrespect 
for  a  method  of  teaching  which  he  erroneously  supposes 
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to  cx>ntain  little  suited  to  his  present  exigencies ;  he  begins 
to  study  the  world,  and  gradually  to  form  for  himself  a 
method  of  treating  its  diseases.  Sometimes  he  looks  at  it 
under  only  one,  and  that  the  least  important,  of  its  aspects, 
and  so  arranges  his  order  of  battle.  He  satisfies  himself 
as  to  what  the  real  evil  of  the  world  is,  and  so  he  gallantly 
sets  his  face  against  that  evil ;  —  he  becomes  a  controver- 
sialist, or  a  hospital  or  asylum  builder,  a  designer  of  mag- 
nificent churches,  a  constant  visitor  of  the  wicked  rich,  or 
an  habitual  eater  with  the  wicked  poor,  a  metaphysician,  a 
controversialist,  an  apologist  —  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  —  for  the  faith,  a  book-maker,  an  editor,  et  sic  usque 
ad  ftnem*  All  very  well,  if,  facienda  hoc^  aliud  non  omiUat, 
if  he  does  it  in  the  Catholic  spirit  which  prompted  division 
of  labor  in  the  old  monasteries,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  greatness  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  Non 
(tmnes  doctores^  we  say  again.  All  not  very  well,  if  be  re*- 
gard  his  theory  as  a  compendium  totius  eursus.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  danger ;  it  is  precisely  the 
rock  on  which  young  and  gifted  minds,  particularly  if  pride 
or  vanity  be  active,  are  prone  to  bruise,  and  not  very  seldom 
to  ruin  themselves.  Hermes,  La  Mennais,  Gioberti,  and 
others,  fell ;  Ventura  barely  saved,  if  be  have  saved,  himself; 
Rosmini  escaped,  yet  so  as  by  fiore,  while  several  others, 
whose  names  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  toyed  with 
themselves  upon  the  brink  of  the  predpice.  The  Athe« 
nians,  we  say  again,  are  not  yet  dead,  and  the  desire  of 
aaying  or  hearing  something  new  is  as  strong  as  ever  it 
w^as,  and  quite  as  fatal.  In  an  age^  too,  when  every  body 
reads,  few  tkink^  and  most  people  quarrel  for  liberty  of 
thought,  —  a  liberty  as  inane  as  some  other  species  for 
-which  men  quarrel,  —  the  passion  for  saying  something 
new  is  perhaps  stronger  than  ever.  Quacks,  professing 
to  cure  all  diseases  with  one  nostrum ;  adepts,  promising  to 
teach  an  art  in  a  few  hours ;  philosophers,  dreaming  that 
they  can  remedy  all  evil,  and  bring  about  all  good  by  one 
formula, — were  never  so  numerous,  and  Catholics,  theolo- 
gians even,  being  in  the  world,  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  becoming  of  the  world. 

Some  one  may  say  that,  if  the  young  student  attend  to 
his  ordinary  parochial  duties,  he  need  not  encounter  any 
of  these  difficulties.  His  duties  are  simple  and  plain,  and 
perils  like  those  described  await  only  the  great,  and  more 
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especially  the  would-be  great,  among  ns,  as  also  those  in 
whom  pride  or  vanity  is  a  motive  power.  It  may  be  so, 
yet  we  again  repeat  that  every  body  reads  in  these  days, 
and  every  thing  is  read.  The  great  problems  of  reli^on, 
politics,  society,  life,  and  the  like,  were  discussed  only  in 
the  schools ;  now,  they  are  talked  of  in  the  shops.  The 
little  villas^e  of  Porkington  has  its  literary,  scientific,  phil- 
osophical,  and  religious  circles,  as  weU  as  Cambridg^,  in 
which  all  imaginable  things  are  treated,  and  perhaps 
treated  no  worse  than  at  Cambridge.  Omnis  mens  cor- 
rttpit  viam  suam.  It  is  well  for  the  student,  particularly  if 
he  be  gifted,  when  he  does  not  become  in  any  way  infect- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  for  he  certainly  has  to  meet 
it  everywhere,  and  to  fight  with  it.  If  he  wishes  to  find 
among  the  people  the  simplicity  of  Catholic  ages,  he  need 
not  enter  upon  the  missions  in  what  are  called  civilized 
nations.  He  must  retire  to  a  monastery,  or  go  and  preach 
Christ  to  savage  men. 

We  have  made  it  sufficiently  plain,  we  believe,  that  in 
our  plea  in  behalf  of  moral  theology  we  neither  depreciate 
the  study  of  dogma,  nor  advocate  any  substantial  change 
in  the  method  of  treating  it,  nor  favor  any  thing  like  what 
is  miscalled  progress,  or  mischievously  termed  develop- 
ment in  theological  science.  Our  argument,  thus  far,  sug* 
gests  the  following  inquiries :  —  1.  Whether  it  may  not  be 
expedient,  in  the  dogmatic  class-room,  to  give  somewhat 
more  time  to  the  application  of  dogma  to  the  current  here- 
sies of  the  age, — Manicheeanism,  Pelagianism,  the  negation 
of  God  in  every  order,  and  carnal  Judaism.  2.  Whether 
the  problems  which  we  have,  in  these  days,  to  meet,  may 
not  suggest  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  old  masters, 
—  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  True,  they 
have  always  been  used;  but  as  lighthouses,  scarcely  as 
lanterns.  3.  Whether  somewhat  more  time  might  not  be 
conceded  to  the  study  of  moral  theology.  Or,  4.  Whether 
that  science  might  not  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Snlpician  seminaries,  during  the  whole 
scholastic  course.  The  last  two  questions  only  appertain 
directly  to  our  present  subject,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
treat  them  here.  Their  discussion,  certainly  their  settle- 
ment, falls  within  the  province  of  the  professor.  We 
continue  our  discourse  concerning  the  young  theologian. 

We  think  that,  in  some  quarters,  an  almost  impercepti- 
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bly  growing  disposition  is  apparent  to  a  close  observer,  not 
of  neglecting  the  study  of  moral  theology,  but  of  ranking 
it  as  of  less  importance  than  other  sciences.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  easily  acquired.  Others  suspect  that  its  ap- 
plication is  comparatively  limited.  Others,  again,  think 
that  it  is  a  confused  mass  of  positive  decisions.  Some 
object  to  the  study  of  necessary  portions  of  it,  because  of 
the  uninviting  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  while  others, 
of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  regarding  the  diversity  of 
opinions  manifested  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the 
science,  and  imagining  that  quot  doctoresj  tot  sentetUite  ob- 
tain in  the  schools,  suppose  that  in  moral  theology  no  cer^ 
tainty  can  be  had.  We  have  heard  all  these  reasons  as- 
signed by  students  as  an  excuse  for  not  bestowing  great 
attention  upon  the  science.  Of  course,  these  reasons  indi- 
cate that  their  authors  know  not  what  moral  theology  is. 

Its  application  is  absolutelv  universal,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  firet  portion  of  the  article.  The  world,  once  created, 
returns  to  God  through  human  acts.  The  lower  creatures 
return  to  God,  — fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation,  by  minis- 
tering, each  after  its  own  manner,  unto  man,  that  he  may 
glorify  God,  in  whom  and  for  whom  all  live.  Every  hu- 
man act  must  end  in  God,  and  this  law  includes  words 
and  thoughts  also.  Moral  theology  contains,  nay,  is  the 
law  by  virtue  of  which  all  things  return  to  God,  their  Final 
Cause.  As  every  thing  must  return  to  him,  and  as  the 
last  term  of  the  returning  series,  in  which  all  others  unite, 
is  the  will  of  man,  speciticating  all  his  voluntary  acts  as 
human  acts,  —  as  God  cannot  rightfully  be  defrauded  of 
any  thing,  not  even  of  a  thought  or  word,  which  he  threat- 
ens to  remember  and  punish,  if  idle,  —  as,  in  one  word, 
every  thing  falls  under  the  great  law  of  the  second  cycle,  — 
it  follows  that  the  dominion  of  moral  theology  is  imperative, 
as  wide  as  the  universe,  as  high  as  heaven,  as  deep  as  hell. 
The  human  heart  has  no  recesses,  however  hidden,  which 
are  exempt  from  that  jurisdiction.  The  moral  theologian 
must  know  what  constitutes  sin;  what  is  lawful,  what 
unlawful ;  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church, 
and  the  laws  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  are  things  which  he  must  declare  and  apply  to 
Christian  life.  He  must  know  whether  any  given  act  leads 
the  soul  to  God,  or  turns  it  away  from  him ;  he  must  know 
what  should  be  done  and  what  undone  by  men  in  every 
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state  or  condition  of  life ;  be  mnst  be  ready  fo  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  acts  of  men,  with  their  endless  variety  of 
circumstances  and  accidents ;  he  must  teach  the  Christian 
soul  the  things  it  should  know  for  eternal  life,  and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  apply  the  remedies  ordained  by  Christ  for 
the  healing  of  spiritual  maladies.  And,  as  man  has  but  one 
life  here  to  live,  but  one  soul  to  lose,  the  confessor  must 
do  all  this  with  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  kis  state, 
and  of  the  penalties  which  follow  neglect  God  com- 
mands the  penitent  to  hear  him,  and  God  commands  him 
to  hear,  teach,  and  heal  the  penitent.  It  is  his  duty  to 
direct  souls  to  God,  and  if  he  criminally  misdirect  a  soul, 
it  will  be  required  at  his  hand.  He  must  have  common 
sense,  prudence,  knowledge,  and  piety.  A  dreadful  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  him ; — on  no  point  are  the  Councils  and 
Fathers  more  explicit  than  on  this.  Look  at  the  knowl- 
edge required  in  moral  theology.  It  may  well  be  called,  as 
it  is,  artium  ars»  It  is  the  science  of  sciences,  the  science 
of  human  acts,  the  science  of  the  Final  Cause,  the  science, 
therefore,  of  the  universe.  No  science  or  discipline  so  im- 
peratively requires  its  professor  to  aim  at  the  mental  pos* 
session  of  the  index  to  encyclopedic  knowledge*  And  the 
confessor,  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  human  acts,  should 
know  an  almost  endless  number  of  positive  dedsioits,  any 
one  of  which,  at  any  moment,  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
case  before  him ;  or,  at  leasts  he  must  know  that  such  de« 
cisions  exist,  and  where  to  find  them.  The  consequence  of 
any  misdirection  on  his  part  may  be  an  entire  or  partial 
aversion  ol  the  soul  from  God,  its  Final  Cause.  Certainly, 
all  this  knowledge,  in  its  perfection,  is  not  required  in  the 
young  theologian,  —  scarcely  in  the  old  and  experienced 
one ;  but  all  are  bound,  each  according  to  his  measure  of 

S'fts,  to  aim  at  it,  and  to  be  content  with  nothing  less, 
[asters  of  the  science,  after  St  Liguori,  never  tire  of  say* 
ing  to  the  young  theologian,  that  if,  in  this  holy  science, 
he  has  learned  enough  to  doubt  in  graver  matters,  he  may 
safely  regard  himself  as  being  likely  to  fall  into  few  serious 
mistakes.  A  young  priest  who  decides  all  cases,  simple 
and  intricate,  hastily  and  confidentiy,  who  never  doubts^ 
who  cuts  all  knots  in  the  Alexandrine  manner,  is  an  unsafe 
person.  Such  are  too  fNrone  to  leave  their  books  of  refer- 
ence on  the  shelf  unopened.  It  is  not  easy  to  excuse  the 
confessor  who  does  not,  ia  some  way,  review  hia  moral 
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theology  from  time  to  time ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  two  years,  the  time  ordinarily  given  to  the  course  in 
schools,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  view  of  these  things,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  semi^* 
naries  which  provide  a  course,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  given  to  moral  theology,  if  they  err  at  aU,  err  on  the 
safer  side.  A  respectable  knowledge  of  dogma,  perhaps 
almost  sufficient  for  ordinary  parochial  purposes,  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  obtained  by  the  stu- 
dent who  devotes  even  his  whole  time  to  the  faithful  pur** 
suit  of  moral  science.  And  no  priest  has  failed  to  remark, 
that,  whereas  extraordinary  dogmatic  attainments  were  not 
required  in  his  professional  lii'e  for  several  years,  perhaps 
never,  a  respectable  proficiency  in  moral  theology  was  re- 
quired in  him  from  the  moment  of  his  first  decision  in  the 
confessional,  and  that,  although  days,  weeks,  and  months 
might  pass  without  bringing  a  case  requiring  very  high 
attainments  in  moral  science,  yet  at  any  moment  be 
might  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  matter  calling  for  the 
highest  proficiency  in  the  artium  ars»  And  —  it  is  a  com- 
mon experience,  but  very  singular  withal  —  the  inexperi- 
enced theologian  may  have  more  weighty  difficulties  to 
dispose  of  during  the  first  week  of  his  professional  life  than 
he  will  have  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year.  The 
fact  has  been  often  noticed,  explain  it  who  can. 

And  the  young  theologian,  if  he  be  a  conscientious  man, 
finds  that,  where  he  has  to  consult  his  dogmatic  authori- 
ties once,  he  must  refer  to  his  moral  text-book,  or  ask  ad« 
vice,  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  times.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  —  which  proves  that  respectable  attainments  in 
moral  theology,  or  at  least  the  capacity  of  doubting  in  diffi- 
cult cases,  are  of  supreme  necessity  to  the  priest  who  has 
the  care  of  souls  —  is  found  in  the  peculiar  form  or  mark 
-which  heresy  wears  in  our  age,  which  is  carnal  Judaism,-— 
practical  atheism.  We  have  said  that  the  heresies  of  our 
day  are  by  no  means  as  intellectual  as  were  the  ancient  het- 
erodoxies. The  fact  which  we  have  just  stated  is  the  best 
proof  of  it  Few  men  not  Catholics  care  for  articles  of 
faith,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
Protestant  world  in  former  times,  it  is  certain  that  they  do 
not  now  object  to  any  extravagance  which  affects  only 
doctrine,  while  they  are  willing  to  recognize  Catholics  as 
men  and  brethren,  if  these  wUl  simply  stifie  that  element; 
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of  Catholic  life  which  makes  it  really  life, — we  mean  that 
article  which  declares  the  Church  to  be  a  kingdom,  which 
affirms  its  universal  sovereignty,  and  makes  it,  on  earth, 
supreme  judge  in  morals  as  well  as  in  faith.  Protestants 
will  bear  any  thing  but  that.  Hence,  no  men  are  better  re- 
ceived in  Protestant  society  than  they  who  declare  that 
their  faith  is  sound,  but  that  they  find  nothing  in  it  which 
forbids  them  to  rail  at  the  Pope,  or  which  compels  them  io 
take  their  political,  social,  or  scientific  opinions  from  any 
bishop  or  priest  The  Pope  and  the  Confessional  form  the 
sum  of  Protestant  objections  against  the  Church,  because 
by  these  she  is  a  living,  universal,  and  imperial  power. 
Lukewarm,  liberal,  or  nominal  Catholics  never,  if  we  are 
to  believe  them,  dream  of  denying  the  faith.  Like  the 
Roman  followers  of  Mazzini  in  1848,  they  protest  that  they 
are  Catholics,  but  that  their  religion,  for  which  they  are 
ready  to  die,  though  not  to  live,  does  not  compel  them  to 
uphold  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  or  to  allow  priestly 
interference  in  their  secular  affairs.  These  unfortunates 
fall,  of  course,  into  the  great  heresy  of  the  age,  which  de- 
nies that  all  human  acts  must  end  in  Grod,  and  that  he  is 
the  Final  Cause  of  all  things.  The  real  obstacle  or  trouble 
is  the  necessity  of  sacramental  confession,  which  is  an  in- 
tolerable grievance,  and  not  the  less  so,  in  that  a  few  good, 
humble  confessions  ordinarily  suffice  to  eject  the  devil 
which  rails  at  the  Pope  and  at  priestly  interference  in  sec- 
ular concerns.  Take  from  Catholic  faith  the  truth  that  the 
Church  is  supreme  judge  in  morals,  proclaim  it  to  be  an 
obsolete  pretension,  and  the  great  objection  of  the  gentiles 
and  of  their  baptized  imitators  to  Catholicity  would  disap- 
pear. They  can  tolerate  dead  articles  of  faith,  but  a  living 
authority  is  too  much  for  their  nerves.  Hence  the  work  of 
a  priest,  as  a  dogmatic  theologian,  is  almost  as  nothing, 
compared  with  his  duties  as  a  morsdist  The  confessional 
is  the  stumbling-block  to  nominal  Catholics  and  to  Protes- 
tant adversaries.  The  problem  of  his  life  is  solved  when 
he  induces  the  former  to  frequent  the  holy  tribunal.  Nay, 
if  he  can  bring  the  Protestant  into  the  same  predicament, 
the  work  of  conversion  is  done.  The  truth  is,  our  boasted 
civilization  is  based  upon  the  predominance  of  the  animal 
over  the  man,  in  human  nature.  Omnis  caro  corrupU  vicum 
suam.  Speculative  dogmas  are  universally  tolerated ; 
practical  commandments  are  systematically  violated.    Our 
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age  18  the  age  of  the  reign  of  matter  over  spirit,  —  of  the 
flesh  over  reason.  It  is  useless  to  quote  the  Council  of 
Trent  against  the  evil,  for  men  have  lost  their  logic ;  they 
will  admit  the  premises,  or  say  to  them,  Transeant^  but  they 
sturdily  deny  the  conclusion,  admitting,  nevertheless,  the 
conseqttefUiam,  The  confessional  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  the  evil ;  priests,  then,  must,  above  all,  be  enlightened 
confessors.     Q.  E.  D. 

Kings,  in  former  times,  contended  that  they,  being  sover- 
eigns, were  accountable  to  God  alone,  and  that,  therefore, 
if  they  were  subject  to  the  moral  law,  a  thing  which  sonrie 
of  them  denied,  they  were  not  at  all  bound  to  listen  to  the 
exposition  of  that  law  made  by  popes,  bishops,  or  priests. 
It  was  their  privilege  to  interpret  the  law  for  themselves, 
and  they,  being  sovereigns,  always  interpreted  it  rightly,  of 
course ;  whence  it  followed  that  they  were  not  sinful  men, 
or,  if  sinful,  that  they  could  obtain  absolution  immediate* 
ly  from  God ;  wherefore  it  again  followed  that  they  were 
not  at  all  bound  to  sacramental  confession.  They  had 
their  confessors,  but  as  necessary  or  usual  puppets  in  their 
train.  It  is  true  that,  when  they  were  mortally  sick,  these 
doctrines  were  not  so  clear  to  them,  and  they  ordinarily 
confessed,  like  common  sinners;  but  when  they  were  in 
health,  the  Church  had  some  trouble  with  them.  She 
gained  her  point,  however,  for  she  placed  the  proudest  em- 
perors in  her  presence  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  beg- 
gars, and  not  seldom  below  them.  When  they  relied  so' 
strongly  upon  their  sole  accountability  to  Gk)d,  as  to  com- 
mit open,  deadly,  and  scandalous  acts  of  injustice,  —  when 
they  ruthlessly  violated  contracts,  of  which  she  was  the 
guardian,  whether  these  were  with  their  lawful  wives  or 
-with  their  people,  —  she  stretched  forth  her  arm  and  dragged 
them  from  their  thrones.  And  so  they  fell.  The  Church 
created  them,  —  protected  them  from  the  lawlessness  of 
the  nobles)  who  had  not  then  lost  their  faith,  until  they 
-were  able  to  protect  themselves.  Presently  the  nobles  be- 
came sovereign,  and  they  emulated  the  conduct  of  the 
kings,  and  received  the  same  lesson  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  their  second  creator.  God  perniitted  kings  here, 
sind  the  populace  there,  to  arise  and  destroy  them.  And  so 
they  fell.  The  Church  created  and  protected  what  is  now 
called  the  people.  The  people  have  become  either  sover- 
eign, or  aspiring  after  the  sovereignty,  and  one  sure  sign* 
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that  this  new  sovereign  will  fall  into  the  pit  into  which 
kings  and  nobles  fell  is,  that  the  people  treat  the  Church  as 
the  kings  and  nobles  treated  her.  Like  the  kings  and  the 
nobles  in  the  ages  of  their  revolt,  the  people  are  very  tol- 
erant of  dead  creeds,  very  intolerant  of  living  Popes,  prac- 
tical Catholicity,  and  thronged  confessionals.  In  speaking 
of  the  interference  of  ecclesiastics  with  secular  affairs,  as 
they  call  it,  they  use  the  same  proud  language  which  the 
sovereigns,  their  predecessors,  the  kings  and  nobles,  once 
used.  Poor  people!  They  have  mounted  their  tower, 
they  have  fixed  their  throne  above  the  stars,  they  will  be 
like  the  Most  High !  Poor  people !  they  will  fall,  —  they 
are  falling ;  their  ignis  faiuus  has  led  them  to  the  precipice 
over  which  royalty  and  aristocracy  fell.  Ecclesiastical, 
regal,  aristocratic,  popular  sovereignty,  —  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted ;  will  it  begin  again,  or  are  we  near  the  day  of  wrath 
which  is  to  usher  in  the  visible  sovereignty  of  God  over  all 
flesh  that  has  corrupted  its  way  ?  Papule  Dei^  quid  fedt 
Ecclesia  tibiy  out  in  quo  contrislavU  te?  hUrodvxit  ie  in 
terrain  satis  bonam^  propter  te  Chanceorum  reges  percursUy 
dedit  tibi  sceptrum  regale^  et  magna  virttUe  exaltavit  te  I 

This  is  the  field  into  which  the  priest  is  sent  It  looks 
dreary,  —  O,  how  dreary !  In  the  ages  of  faith  there  was 
sin,  alas!  —  sin  abounded,  yet  did  grace  abound  withaL 
Because  they  were  ages  of  faith,  they  were  ages  of  hope, 
charity,  and  contrition.  Kings,  nobles,  and  people  refused 
not  to  do  penance  in  the  days  when  they  were  Christian. 
A  prophet,  too  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  walks  through 
this  Nineveh,  this  great  city  of  the  world,  and  he  cries, 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  !  Will 
the  Ninevites  do  penance?  will  they  put  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes ?  Alas!  alas!  Vice  Sion  Ivgentj  eo  quod  nan  suit 
qui  veniant  ad  solemnitatem  ! 

The  confessional  is  the  brazen  serpent  erected  in  the 
wilderness  of  our  days,  that  the  people  may  live.  How  to 
persuade  the  bitten  people  to  look  at  it  is  the  problem. 
Contrition  comes  from  faith,  faith  comes  from  hearing;  the 
teacher  is  therefore  necessary.  But,  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  of  two  bodies  of  men,  one  composed  of 
only  moral  theologians,  the  other  made  up  of  only  excel- 
lent dogmatists,  give  us  the  moral  theologians.  Send  the 
others  to  monasteries,  or  to  savage  tribes,  —  the  world  is 
ready  to  subscribe  to  all  their  dogmatic  points,  save  one! 
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And  so,  in  every  text-book  of  moral  theology,  the  stu- 
dent finds  chapters  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  duties 
appertaining  to  every  state  of  life,  from  the  kingly  to  the 
beggarly  state.  Magistrates,  statesmen,  judges,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  all,  all  have  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpent ;  its 
brazen  antidote  must  be  set  up  in  the  hall,  the  store,  the 
barn,  and  the  street     All  flesh  has  corrupted  its  way. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  moral  theology  is  not  a  science 
of  limited  application,  but  universal  in  every  sense,  inas- 
much as  it  deals  with  the  means  of  removing  sin  and  aug- 
menting grace,  two  things  which  are  necessary  to  every 
man  at  every  time  of  his  life,  and  in  every  possible  cir- 
cumstance in  which  he  may  be  placed.  It  is  plain,  too, 
that  moral  theology  is  not  an  easy  science,  —  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  man  who  thinks  that  it  is.  As  for  the 
objection  that  there  is  little  certainty  in  it,  the  charge  is 
not  well  considered.  It  is  made  by  those  who  think  that 
the  science  is  easy,  and  that  a  little  common  sense  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  one  or  two  pious  books 
are  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  a  useful  director  of  souls. 
Common  sense !  yes,  it  is  necessary ;  the  condiment  would 
be  insipid  without  it,  but  it  is  not  the  condiment  In  the 
first  place,  absolute  certainty  is  obtained  in  all  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  moral  theology  is  based.  Those  princi- 
ples are  neither  few  nor  of  unfrequent  application.  A 
decision  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church  also  imports 
certainty,  and  in  the  administration  of  most  of  the  Sacra- 
ments positive  decisions  accompany  almost  every  step. 
So  far  as  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  concerned,  as  the 
direction  of  souls  implies  that  the  director  must  sit  in 
judgment  upon  human  acts,  and  as  every  real  human  act 
is  accompanied  by  its  accidents,  absolute,  metaphysical 
certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  neither  is  it  required.  What  is 
required  in  them  is  a  certain  conscience,  —  that  which 
prudent  men  use  in  their  daily  actions.  No  man  is  posi- 
tively certain  that,  if  he  eat,  or  if  he  go  out,  he  may  not 
be  poisoned,  or  killed.  Yet  this  lack  of  metaphysical 
certainty  alone  will  not  justify  him  in  starving  himself,  or 
locking  himself  within  doors.  A  more  or  less  high  degree 
of  probability  is  all  that  is  attainable  in  these  matters, 
inasmuch  as  every  act  of  a  man  is  accompanied  by  ac- 
cidents,—  circumstances,  over  some  of  which  he  has  no 
control,  some  of  which  he  cannot  foresee,  and  some  of 
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whose  existence  he  haB  no  suspicion.  In  the  direction  of 
our  acts  to  the  Final  Cause,  God  requires,  in  each  act, 
what  we  require  in  ourselves  and  in  others  in  any  act  af- 
fecting our  lives  or  fortunes ;  that  is,  he  requires  a  prudent 
judgment,  on  our  part,  that  the  act  is  expedient,— good, — 
adapted  to  obtain  the  appointed  end.  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  cases,  this  judgment  turns  out  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  this  probability  is  the  certainty  of  moral  theology 
in  its  actual  application  to  human  acts,  which,  being  mu- 
table, cannot  give  the  immutable,  as  metaphysical  certainty 
must  be.  In  moral  theology,  then,  in  cudu  primo  remolo^ 
to  use  a  convenient  formula,  metaphysical  certainty  is 
always  had,  because  of  the  immutable  principles  which 
constitute  the  science.  In  a>ctu  primo  proximo  is  the  region 
where  speculative  doubt  can  begin ;  metaphysical  certainty, 
owing  to  the  aforesaid  principles,  and  to  positive  decisions, 
is  frequently  attainable, -»  moral  certainty  always.  In  cu> 
tu  secundo,  or  in  the  actual  application  of  principles  and 
decisions  to  individual  acts,  a  prudent  judgment  is  neces- 
sary, and,  being  necessary,  can  always  be  had.  Moral  the- 
ology becomes  here  an  art,  — ars  ariium^  regimen  animarum. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that,  although  in  this  mat- 
ter probability  only  is  per  se  attainable,  yet  frequently 
fiuch  is  the  clearness  of  the  case,  and  the  evident  applica^ 
tion  to  it  of  immutable  principles,  that  the  certainty  of  the 
confessor  becomes  hypothetically  metaphysical.  One  must 
not  suppose  that  the  real  cases  which  he  encounters  in  the 
confessional  are  often  like  those  which  he  finds  in  books. 
This  result  is  obtained  more  frequently  than  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  supposed,  where  there  is  in  the  confessor 
judgment^  common  sense,  knowledge,  piety,  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  souls.  Facienti  quod  in  se  estj  Deus 
non  deneg'cU  graliam^ — a  very  comfortable  promise,  with- 
out which  few  conscientious  directors  would  dare  enter 
the  confessional. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  peculiar  objec- 
tions concerning  treatises  on  certain  subjects,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  them  repeated  by  young 
Levites  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  whole  science.  Un- 
doubtedly the  subject  is  a  disagreeable  one,  but  such  deli- 
cacy is  not  very  creditable  to  a  man.  Every  one  admits 
that  these  things  must  be  studied  by  physicians;  —  is  the 
cure  of  bodies  more  necessary  than  the  cure  of  souls? 
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Protestants  overlook  this  obvious  answer;  they  overlook 
also  the  fact,  that,  while  they  object  to  the  study  by  pro- 
fessional raen,  for  professional  purposes,  of  these  treatises, 
they  eagerly  buy  vernacular  translations  of  these  very 
treatises,  and  allow  thecn,  with  other  obscene  publications, 
to  circulate  in  their  families.  Protestantism  has  no  moral 
theology,  for  it  denies  the  Final  Cause ;  whence  we  have  a 
key  to  the  excessive  immorality  of  Protestant  and  Prot- 
estantized countries,  a  sight  which  urges  one  to  bless  God 
that  Catholic  countries  are,  after  all,  as  moral  as  we  find 
them.  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  morals.  The 
answer  to  the  objection  is  briefly  this.  The  soul  must  be 
pare,  to  see  God.  Impurity  averts  it  from  its  final  cause ; 
it  is  worthy  of  hell,  and  in  baptized  Christians  it  can  be 
remedied  only  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  The  delicacy 
which  is  not  ashamed  to  do  a  thing,  but  is  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  is  the  delicacy  of  a  harlot.  An  excellent 
practical  answer  may  be  given  by  pointing  to  the  females 
who  frequent  the  Sacraments,  and  by  contrasting  the  purity 
of  their  lives  with  the  impurity  of  the  world  that  rejects 
the  confessional  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  cases  and  decisions  appertaining  to  this 
matter  might  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  (orm  a 
goodly  treatise  de  sexto,  de  nono,  et  de  matrimonio. 

This  last  observation  suggests  a  theme  upon  which  we 
w^ould  like  to  dwell  a  little,  but  we  must  dismiss  it  here 
with  a  few  sentences.  We  refer  to  the  history  of  moral 
theology.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that,  because 
previous  to  the  Council  of  Trent  there  were  few  books 
bound  and  labelled  Compendium,  Medulla,  or  Cursus  Theo- 
logim  MoraliSy  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  science  of 
moral  theology.  This  is  a  mistake  worse  than  that  which 
admits  in  the  world  no  metaphysical  science  previous  to 
Aristotle's  post-physica.  The  necessities  of  the  times,  the 
condition,  wants,  and  facilities  of  students,  the  encores,  or 
peccaia  imurgerUia,  the  convenience,  taste,  or  judgment  of 
masters,  have  given  to  different  times  differently  shaped 
treatises,  but  the  science  remained  the  same.  In  the  pro- 
phetical schools  of  the  old  law,  and,  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  in  the  episcopal  houses,  moral  science 
\(ras  taught  orally,  and  treasured  up,  for  the  most  part, 
memorUer.  The  discipUna  arcani  obtained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools,  and  rigidly,  at 
one  period,  in  the  latter.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  earliest 
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treatises  — we  mean  what  moderns  would  call  treatises — 
on  moral  theology  are  the  most  voluminoas,  indicating 
that  their  authors  had  no  lack  of  authorities  or  materials. 
Truly  they  had  not,  and  the  difficulty  with  them  was,  to 
make  a  good  selection  from  the  abundant  matter  before 
them.  St  Thomas  had  done  this  for  theology  in  general, 
and  in  a  way  that  placed  him  at  once  and  for  ever  at  the 
head  of  the  schools.  Without  referring  to  any  doctor  of 
moral  theology  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  using  the 
acts  of  the  Roman  Congregations  for  later  decisions,  one 
skilled  in  moral  theology  might  compile  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  the  Penitential  Canons,  and  a  few  other  sources, 
a  course  of  moral  theology  that  would  wear  a  sufficiently 
modern  look.  It  might  be  done  from  St.  Augustine  and 
St  Thomas,  with  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Roman 
decrees.  The  early  students  of  moral  theology  had  their 
own  method  of  pursuing  the  science,  and,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  them  as  decisive  authorities,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  suppose  that  their  method  was  inferior  to  ours,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  near  the  sources  of 
the  science.  The  truth  is,  commandments  of  God  and  of 
the  Church  were  always  to  be  kept,  the  Sacraments  were 
always  to  be  properly  administered,  the  seven  deadly  sins 
were  always  to  be  avoided,  and  Christ,  finally,  was  always 
to  be  imitated.  Moral  theology  is  the  science  of  the  imi- 
tation of  Christ.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  enough  that  we 
need  not  commiserate  the  early  students  of  moral  theology 
on  any  lack  of  means  for  the  pursuit  of  the  divine  art  If 
we  do,  we  betray  our  ignorance.  The  things  created  by 
moral  theology,  that  is  to  say,  the  Common  Law,  Chris- 
tian kings,  nobles,  and  peoples.  Christian  institutions  of 
ages  heroic  in  Christ,  will  arise  and  silence  us. 

Text-books  on  moral  theology  are  growing  common,  and 
we  are  glad  that  it  is  so.  What  were  text-books  are  vo- 
luminous, and  now  serve  as  authorities,  books  of  reference, 
particularly  since  the  inimitable  Medulla  of  Busembaum, 
a  book  so  very  useful  that  even  the  beloved  St.  Liguori,  the 
great  light  of  the  science  in  modern  times,  thought  that  he 
could  render  no  better  service  to  students  than  by  giving 
the  text  of  Busembaum,  accompanied  with  copious  notes, 
exceeding  the  original  in  bulk,  and  equalling  it  in  value. 
This  is  a  work  that  no  moralist  can  spare  from  his  library. 
Among  the  later  compilations  we  have  the  work  of  Dr. 
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Kenrick,  now  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  on  the  three  vol- 
umes of  which  the  illustrious  author  has  bestowed  much 
thought  and  labor.  It  is  of  especial  value  to  American 
theologians,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  questions  and  cases 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  our  own  country  and  times. 

The  book  of  Father  Gury,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  learned  Society  of  Jesus,  which  we  have  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it  the  best  text-book  in 
existence,  but  we  like  it  better  than  any  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  we  hope  that,  with  Liguori,  it  will  find  a 
place  in  every  ecclesiastical  library,  however  small.  Mul" 
tumj  non  muUay  is  as  good  a  motto  for  a  library  of  works 
on  moral  theology  as  any  other,  perhaps  better.  The 
book  is  very  small,  there  being  only  two  octodecimo  vol- 
umes, of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  in  rather  large 
type.  Father  Gury  has  contrived,  not  to  crowd,  for  the 
matter  has  not  a  crowded  appearance,  but  to  embody 
in  this  comparatively  small  space  all  necessary  information 
concerning  his  favorite  science,  and  to  impart  it  in  a  re« 
raarkably  clear  and  distinct  manner.  His  method  is  well 
chosen.  The  tracts  De  Pasniteniiaj  De  Jusiitia  et  Jure^ 
and  De  ContractibuSy  are  full  and  satisfactory.  The  little 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  probabilism  is  excellent.  If  the 
book  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  seminaries,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  the  student  may  require  a  more  diffuse  author 
for  his  reading ;  but  from  its  compact  form,  clearness,  and 
comprehensiveness,  joined  with  singular  brevity,  it  will  be 
invaluable  as  a  manual  for  priests.  Some  few  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  author  strike  us  as  being  a  little  strange, 
among  them  that  concerning  the  use  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, but  we  do  not  venture  to  criticize  them  here^our  argu- 
ment being,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  a  student  addressed 
to  students.  We  beg  our  brethren  to  note  the  summing 
up,  on  p.  257,  Vol.  I.,  of  the  question,  De  obedientia  et 
reverentia  civium  erga  temporalem  aucloritcUemj  as  a  favor- 
able specimen,  exhibiting  most  of  the  author's  good  quali- 
ties, and  as  a  satisfactory  decision  on  a  subject  which  the 
^wickedness  of  the  times  must  soon  force  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  having  the  care  of  souls.* 

*  This  article  is  not  from  the  pen  of  a  layman.  Another  article  more 
especially  in  reyiew  of  Father  Gary's  excellent  work  is  in  preparation.  — 
£d.  B.  Q.  Review. 
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L  A  History  of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America,  from  the  Earhai 
Period  to  the  CeMus  of  1850.  By  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGcb.  Second 
Edition.    Boston :  Donahoe»     1852.     13mo.    pp.  240. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work  is  well  known  to  our  Irish  Ameri- 
can public.  He  was  some  years  ago  editor  of  The  Boston  Pi/oi^  after- 
wards one  of  the  editors  of  The  Ihiblin  Nation,  subsequently  to  that 
editor  of  the  New  York  Nation,  and  is  now  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  American  Celt,  recently  removed  from  this  city  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  talents,  a  vigorous  writer,  and  a  graceful  and  eSoctife 
speaker.  His  career,  till  within  the  last  year,  was  one  which  we  oooU 
not  approve,  and  many  things  which  he  wrote  in  The  Nation,  at  New 
York,  gave  great  pain  to  the  friends  of  religion.  He  was  an  Irish  radical, 
and  of  all  radicals,  an  Irish  radical,  calling  himself  a  Catholic,  is  to  us 
the  least  endurable,  because  he  is  one  who  does  violence  both  to  his  na- 
ture and  his  religion.  An  Irishman  is  naturally  aristocratic,  and  Catho- 
licity is  conservative.  We  want  no  radicals  in  this  country,  least  of  all 
Irish  radicals.  Irish  radicals  here,  where  the  Irish  population  is  so  large, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  ages  of  oppression  they  have  endured  from 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland,  predisposed  to  extreme  democratic  views, 
are  exceedingly  dangerous  both  to  religion  and  to  society.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  McGree,  powerful  as  he  is  for 
good  or  for  evil,  has  through  Divine  grace  been  enabled  to  see  the  errors 
into  which  in  the  ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth  he  fell,  and  that  he  is 
now  disposed  and  firmly  resolved  to  use  whatever  of  genius,  talent,  or 
strength  ho  may  have  on  the  side  of  truth,  piety,  and  sound  politics.  He 
has  and  will  have  great  influence  with  his  countrymen  who  have  come 
here  to  be  our  countrymen  also,  and  we  are  truly  grateful  to  Almighty 
God  that  we  are  permitted  to  feel  that  it  will  henceforth  be  used  for  good, 
and  no  longer,  as  formerly,  for  evil.  We  can  now  freely  acknowledge  his 
talents  without  fearing  that  we  are  contributing  to  strengthen  a  party  with 
which  we  have  and  can  have  no  sympathy.  He  has  learned  wisdom  fmm 
what  he  has  suffered,  he  has  profited  largely  by  experience,  and  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  most  efficient  laborer  in  the  field  of  Irish-American 
literature. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  befi:>re  us  we  did  not  read,  and  we  baY9 
only  glanced  through  the  second.  We  see  in  it  the  evidence  of  much  i»> 
dustry  and  research,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  historical  and  biographical 
writing  of  a  very  high  order.  That  the  work  is  always  correct  or  always 
satisfactory  to  our  individual  taste  and  judgment,  we  do  not  pretend.  We 
have,  of  course,  our  American  nationality,  and  no  Irishman,  whatever  his 
intentions,  can  treat  of  Irish  nationality  in  a  manner  to  meet  in  all  respeets 
our  own  national  feeling ;  but  though  the  tone  may  now  and  then  not 
accord  with  our  feelings,  we  can  overlook  it,  if  the  principle  be  sound, 
and  the  intention  just  and  honorable.  We  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as  a 
standard  to  which  all  must  conform  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

The  Introduction  is  well  written,  but  the  brief  sketch  it  attempts  of  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It 
is  written  with  too  low  an  appreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  too  htfjti 
an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  events  since.    The  author  has  stadied 
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history  in  the  writingB  of  ProteBtant,  or,  at  beat,  of  paganized  authoia. 
The  longer  he  Hves,  the  less  will  be  his  confidence  in  ihe  current  notions, 
even  among  Catholics,  of  Christendom  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  more  and  more  will  he  be  disposed  not  to  boast  of  the  progress  society 
is  supposed  to  have  made  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries. 

We  confess  that  Mr.  McOee's  book  has  surprised  ns,  and  we  hardly 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  If  the  author  is  correct,  we  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  English  origin,  whether  Saxon  or  Norman,  cut  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  our  own  country.  It  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  are  either  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  names  honorably  distinguished  in  our  history  are 
the  names  either  of  Irishmen  or  of  the  descendants  of  Irishmen.  Instead 
of  regarding  ourselves  as  Anglo-Americans  it  would  seem  that  as  a  peo- 
ple we  should  regard  ourselves  as  Irish- Americans.  We  have  ourselves 
oo  prejudices  against  the  Irish,  and  we  delight  in  the  glory  of  Irishmen  as 
much  as  we  do  or  can  in  the  glory  of  any  other  race,  but  we  apprehend 
that  a  good  many  of  Mr.  MoGee^s  Irishmen  were  Scotchmen,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  wholly  destitute  of  Milesian  blood.  But  he  this  as  it  may, 
the  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  our  readers,  whether  of  Celtic  or  Saxon  origin,  as  worthy  of  their 
serious  consideration,  and  as  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  Irishmen  have  a 
right  to  consider  themselves  at  home  here. 


9.  Caiechism  of  the  Christian  Religion;  beings  with  some  small  Changes, 
a  Compendium  of  the  Catechism  of  fdontpeUier,  in  which,  by  the  Light 
of  Scripture  and  Traditionj  are  explained  the  History,  Dogmas,  Mo^ 
rality.  Sacraments,  Prayers,  Ceremonies,  and  Usages  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Keenan,  Author  of  the  '*  Controversial 
Catechism,"  die.    Boston :  Donahoe.     185S.     ISmo.    pp.  549. 

We  did  not,  in  consequence  of  some  opinions  we  found  in  it,  feel  at 
liberty  to  recommend  Mr.  Keenan 's  Controversial  Catechism ;  but  in  the 
present  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  answer  to  the  second  question  on 
page  168,  we  have  in  the  slight  perusal  we  have  given  it  discovered  noth- 
ing to  object  to.  The  author  is  evidently  a  Gallican,  and  inclining  to  give 
a  very  free  interpretation  to  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  ;  but  in  all 
other  respects,  his  Catechisms,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are  ex- 
cellent, and  especially  this  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  ad- 
xnirably  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  faithful.  It  is 
paUiahed  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Boston. 


3.  A  Tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece;  with  Notes  and  an 
Appendix  on  J&c/esiastical  Subjects.  By  J.  L.  Patterson,  M.  A.  New 
York :  Dunigan  &  Brother.     1852.    8vo.    pp.  480. 

Ma.  Patterson  is  a  very  entertaining  travelling  companion.  One  can 
read  his  book  without  much  weariness.  The  Appendix  contains  much 
'ralaable  information  respecting  the  Oriental  Christians.  The  author  is  a 
convert  from  Anglicanism. 
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4.  The  Life  of  Henry  the  Eifrhih,  and  the  History  of  the  Schism  ofEng^ 
land.  From  the  french  uf  M.  Audim.  By  £.  G.  K.  Browmb.  New 
York-:  Dunigao  &  Brother.     1853.    Sto.    pp.441. 

We  haye  not  had  leisure  to  read  and  compare  this  translation  with  the 
original.  The  French  work  is  interesting,  and,  no  donbt,  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  to  be  had ;  and  we  are  happy  to  meet  it  in  an  English  dress. 
But  we  must  say,  very  frankly,  that  we  are  no  warm  admirers  of  any  of 
M.  Audin^s  publications.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  makes  Henry  a 
hero,  and  fails  in  his  respect  to  the  Holy  See.  The  impression  he  leaves 
on  our  mind  is,  that  in  his  opinion  Henry  was  harshly  treated,  and  that 
Clement  the  Seyenth  was  weak,  ignorant,  Taoillatinff,  without  a  single 
noble  or  manly  virtue.  We  could  write  of  no  Pope  as  ne  does  of  Clement, 
who  was  really  a  learned  and  an  eminent  man,  and  a  great,  though  in  sonoe 
respects  an  ill-starred  Pontiff.  We  should  not  insult  his  memory  by 
charging  to  him  the  loss  of  England.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  diis 
volume  hereafler,  and  make  it  the  occasion  of  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Anglican  schism. 


5.  Recollections  of  a  Journey  thr&ugh  Tmiary,  Thibet,  and  Cfttnir,  dwrinf 
the  Years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.  By  M.  Hue,  Missionary  Priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.  1852. 
2  vols.     24 mo. 

This  is  a  mutilated  edition  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
work.  In  consequence  of  its  being  a  mutilated  edition  we  cannot  reoom- 
mend  it.  It  is  true,  the  parts  omitted  consist  of  matter  which,  to  some 
extent,  may  be  found  elsewhere,  but  not  in  works  accessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers.  If  we  republish  at  all  the  works  of  an  author,  we  e^Miki 
republish  them  as  he  has  chosen  to  leave  them.  The  English  edition  of 
Hatlitt*s  translation  appears  to  be  complete,  and  is  sold  in  New  York  at 
only  a  trifle  above  the  price  charged  by  Messn.  Appleton  for  their  raoti^ 
lated  edition.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  as  throw- 
ing much  light  on  the  condition,  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  religion  of 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia,  especiaJly  the  Mongolian  Tartan 
and  the  Thibetans,  of  whom  so  little  is  known  in  Western  Europe  and 
America.  It  consists  of  recollections  of  a  journey  made  by  two  Catfai^ie 
missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prospects  of  estabHshing 
missions  among  the  Thibetans,  —  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  interasli 
of  the  Cross,  —  and  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  mere  personal  naixative, 
giving  us  less  knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom  the  missionaries  tiav- 
elled  than  we  could  wish  ;  but  it  will,  after  all,  be  found  to  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  curious  information  not  elsewhere  accessible.  It  also 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hardships  which  are  endured  by  the  soldieis  of 
the  Cross  in  their  eflbrts  to  conquer  the  heathen  and  barbarous  tribes  to  our 
holy  religion.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  faithful  and  unmutikted  trans- 
lation of  the  original  French  work  circulating  amongst  us. 
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6.  MadtkvM :  m  Tale  of  Axtvergne^  foundtd  on  Fact,    By  Julia  Kava- 
NA6H.    New  York  :  Appletoo  &  Co.     1852.     ISmo.     pp.  SOO. 

This  is  precisely  one  of  those  books  which  embarrass  the  Catholic  Re- 
viewer. It  has  so  much  in  it  that  is  really  good,  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  eensore  it,  and  so  much  that  we  do  not  like,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
speak  well  of  it.  How  much  of  it  is  fact,  and  how  much  of  it  is  fiction,  it 
as  not  easy  to  say.  The  author  disturbs  us  by  her  long  and  tedious  de- 
seriptioas  of  natural  scenery,  —  desoriptions  fine  enough  in  themselves,  but 
unnecessary  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  therefore  out  of  place.  She 
makes  Madeleine  engage  in  her  noble  enterprise  as  a  relief  from  the  pains 
of  disappointed  afiiection,  rather  than  from  true  charity,  or  genuine  love  of 
God  and  of  the  poor  and  the  infirm  for  Christ's  sake.  She  represents 
Madeleine  as  unable  to  answer  questions  the  answers  to  which  no  Catholic 
peasant-girl  of  Madeleine's  standing  could  be  ignorant  of,  and  supposes  that 
the  poor  girl  continues  through  all  her  labors,  which  God  so  wonderfully 
Uessed,  to  bear  concealed  in  her  heart  the  wound  of  disappointed  love. 
This  might  be  the  case  with  a  Protestant  girl,  but  not  with  a  true  Catholic 
girt  Grace  does  not  merely  enable  us  to  bear  the  pains  of  wounded  af- 
roction :  it  cures  them,  and  enables  us  to  be  serene  and  happy.  It  is  a 
gentile,  not  a  Christian  notion,  that  the  heart  early  wounded  by  loving  the 
human  object  of  its  affection  can  never  be  made  whole  again.  Religion, 
when  it  is  geouine,  can  raise,  and  does  raise,  us  above  all  grief,  save  grief 
for  sin.  Bating  a  few  things  of  this  sort  in  the  book,  it  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit,  and,  for  those  who  will  read  works  of  fiction,  perhaps 
it  is  as  little  hurtful  as  any  likely  to  be  read.  So,  upon  the  whole,  we 
conclude  to  approve  rather  than  condemn  it ;  adding  merely,  that  we  have 
oarseWes  rather  dipped  into  than  read  it 


7.  Coune  of  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  By  M.  Victor  Covsik. 
Translated  by  O.  W.  Wight.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.  1859. 
3  vols.     8vo. 

M.  Cousin  we  always  wish  to  speak  of  with  respect,  owing  to  our  for- 
ner  correspondence  with  him,  the  personal  kindness  he  manifested  to  us 
when  we  were  among  his  disciples,  and  the  real  advantages  we  derived 
from  the  study  of  his  wri^ngs,  however  faulty  they  may  be ;  but  his  system 
has  had  its  day,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  vo^ue  again,  here  or  else- 
where, are  perfectly  idle.  As  opposed  to  the.  sensism  of  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac,  his  system  is  sound ;  as  opposed  to  the  idealism  or  subjectism  of 
Kant,  it  is  meritorious ;  but  as  eclectic,  or  mther  syncretic,  it  lacks  unity 
and  true  scientific  character,  and  as  pantheistic  it  cannot  aspire  to  so  much 
as  to  be  a  philosophy.  Its  study  in  this  country  by  our  Protestant  country- 
men, owing  to  the  low  state  of  speculative  science  among  them,  may,  how- 
ever, be  rather  useful  than  otherwise.  But  as  all  M.  Cousin's  books  are 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  no  good  Catholic  will  read  except  to  refute 
them.  The  translation,  though  in  some  respects  faulty,  and  borrowing 
terms  from  the  Scotch  philosophers  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  adopted  into 
our  noble  English  tongue,  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  done,  and  quite 
creditable  to  the  translator. 
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8.  Sketches  of  the  Life,  Thnes,  and  Character  of  the  Bight  Rev,  BonmcT 
Joseph  Flaoet,  First  Bishop  of  Louisville.  By  M.  J.  Spavldimo, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  Louisville  :  Webb  &  Levering.  1653. 
16nio.    pp.  406. 

This  is  a  work  of  too  much  interest  and  importance  to  be  dismissed  ia 
a  brief  literary  notice,  and  we  ronst  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  mike 
it  the  subject  of  an  extended  review.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that 
the  work  contains  a  considerable  mass  of  information  vnth  regard  to  the 
labors,  trials,  strofrgles,  and  privations  of  the  early  Catholic  missioaaries 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  We  wish  the  information  had  been  fuller,  aad 
the  Right  Reverend  Author  must  forgive  us  if  we  express  onr  regret  that 
he  had  not  takeiv  the  time  to  give  us  a  full  history  of  Catholicity  in  the 
West,  instead  of  simple  sketches  of  it,  during  the  times  of  the  illustriont 
Bishop  Flaget.  Nevertheless,  we  are  thankful  for  the  sketches,  which 
give  us  no  little  information  entirely  new  to  us.  They  are  extremely  use- 
ful to  us  of  the  present  generation,  to  prevent  us  from  forgetting  the  devo- 
tion, the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  onr  fathers.  The  reading  of  this  work  has 
given  us  a  luster  estimate  of  the  difficulties  under  which  onr  earlier  mis- 
sionaries labored,  and  of  their  heroic  charity,  than  we  had  hitherto  formed, 
and  made  us  feel  that  we  must  often  have  said  things  which  could  not  but 
seem  undeserved  and  harsh  to  those  who  were  better  acquainted  than  we 
with  our  early  Catholic  history.  Of  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir 
we  have  no  room  now  to  speak.  He  was  a  saintly  man,  a  devoted  mis- 
sionary, a  tender,  faithful,  and  vigilant  pastor,  to  whom  the  Church  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  where  our  religion  is  so  firmly 
established  and  so  flourishing,  owes  much,  and  his  memory  must  for  ever 
continue  to  be  dear  to  every  Catholic  American.  We  hope  this  little  vd- 
nme,  by  his  not  unworthy  successor,  will  find  a  large  circulation,  and  be 
attentively  read  by  all  our  younger  Catholics.  It  will  deepen  their  love 
for  the  Church  ;  it  will  animate  their  zeal,  and  invigorate  their  faith  and 
piety. 


9'  The  Life  of  St.  Theresa.  Written  by  Herself,  and  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  Ret.  John  Dalton.  New  York  :  Dunigan  &.  Brother. 
1851.     12mo.    pp.  437. 

This  is  a  work  that  needs  no  review.  Simply  to  announce  it  ia  enough, 
for  it  is  a  standard  work,  and  to  be  read  and  meditated  by  all  who  aspim 
to  Christian  perfection.  All  the  writings  of  St.  Theresa  are  classics  in 
Spanish,  and  the  translation  of  her  Life  before  us  appears  to  be  well  ex- 
ecuted. 


10.  The  Way  of  Perfection  and  Conceptions  of  Divine  Love.  By  Sauit 
Theresa.  From  the  Spanish  by  tbe  Rev.  John  Dalton.  New  York: 
Dunigan  &  Brother.     1851.     18mo.    pp.  374. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  the  Ltfe  of  St.  Theresa  may  be  repeated  of 
this  standard  spiritual  work. 
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11.  A  8alv€for  the  Bite  of  the  Black  Viper.  Ommaiunded  hy  Dr.  Ev aristk 
DK  Gtpbndolc,  First  Surgeon'Major  of  the  Old  Gvard,  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Lahore,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ^ 
&c.,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Asai  Martinet,  Author 
of  "  Reliffion  in  Society,'*  &c.  By  V.  D.  Barry,  LL.  D.  LoniaviUe : 
Webb  &  LeToring.     1853.    l8mo.    pp.141. 

This  little  work  was  first  introdaced  to  the  American  public  in  our  Re- 
view for  April,  1845 ;  and  ^l  who  have  read  the  original  French  have 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  high  praise  we  then  gave  it,  and  have  also 
admired  the  quiet  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  lively  and  brilliant  style,  with 
which  the  author  shows  the  efficacy  of  his  carefully  compounded  antidote 
for  the  Black  Serpent's  fatal  bite.  It  is  a  work  we  have  long  desired  to 
see  translated  into  the  English  language ;  but  the  translator,  although  a 
man  of  ffood  literary  attainments,  does  not  seem  fully  ade(}uate  to  the 
task,  and  a  difficult  one  it  certainly  is,  for  he  has  failed  to  seize  the  spirit 
and  the  tone  of  the  original.  It  is  not  that  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  imperfect,  but  that,  in  endeavoring  to  translate  too  exactly, — 
mot  h  mot^  —  he  gives  us  indeed  the  words  which  in  English  answer  to  the 
French ;  not,  however,  the  phrases.  For  example,  he  renders  Dr.  Evaris- 
te's  French  translation  of  the  Latin  words  $unl  bona  mixta  malts,  '*  every 
thing  on  journeys  is  not  a  rose  " ;  this  is  very  true,  and  sounds  well  in 
French,  but  in  English  it  ceases  to  be  expressive.  ^*  Every  rose  has  its 
thorn,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  preferable.  We  think,  also,  serpeiU 
a  better  translation  of  vip^re  than  viper ;  for  viper,  in  the  American  ac- 
ceptation, is  not  the  venomous  viph-e  whose  deadly  bite  is  to  the  body 
what  infidelity  is  to  the  soul.  On  the  64th  page  we  find  Madame  Cardinal 
literally  translated.  Now  Madame  Cardinal  is  the  French  for  Mrs,  Jones, 
Mrs,  Smith,  or  any  other  very  common  name.  Again,  on  the  14th  page,  he 
gives  up  in  despair  all  hope  of  translating  **./Zii{X)n  de  vinaigre  des  guatre 
sninistres,  pardon,  des  guatre  voleurs.**  Now  vinaigy'e  des  quatre  voleurs 
is  a  vinegar  so  called,  highly  aromatic  indeed,  and  is  used  by  physicians 
as  a  guard  against  infection ;  but  the  play  in  the  French  lies  m  passing 
by  the  technical  use  of  the  term,  and  coupling  ministers  with  thieves. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  not  creditable  to  the  pub- 
liabera,  nor  such  as  the  translation  deserves ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
faults  we  have  found  with  it,  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  which 
will  obtain,  we  trust,  a  large  circulation. 


13.  La  Gvilth  CatoUca,  Publicazione  periodica  per  tutta  V  Italia  i/  1*  e  3* 
Sobbato  di  dascun  Misse,  Roma.  All'  Umzio  centrale  deila  Civiltk 
Catolica.     1850-53.    8vo. 

This  is  a  periodical  published  at  Rome  br  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  devoted  to  Catholic  civilization,  ft  was  commenced  in  March, 
1850,  and  is  issued  twice  each  month,  each  number  containing  about  120 
pages.  It  is  conducted  with  spirit  and  abOity,  and,  as  a  periodical  issued 
in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  it  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  able  to  read  the  Italian  language.  Its  principles  with  regard  to  lib- 
G^7i  government,  civilization,  and  its  judgment  of  the  various  revolution- 
ary and  socialistic  movements  of  the  times,  are  sound  and  just.  Much  in 
its  pages  is  no  doubt  local  in  its  character  and  interest,  but  no  Catholic  can 
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be  iodifierent  to  any  thing  that  aflfeets  the  wetl-boing  in  a  teligioua  or  a 
political  pi»uit  of  view  of  the  Italian  peoinanla,  and  moat  of  the  ariieles 
diaeuae  queationa  which  have  their  application  in  every  country,  and  more 
or  leea  at  all  timea.  To  ua  it  ia  an  exceedingly  intereating  and  valuable  pe- 
riodicaU  and  we  ahall  take  the  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  tranalate  aome 
of  ita  articled  for  the  benefit  of  aoch  of  our  readera  aa  are  oot  able  lo  md 
the  originaL 


13.  Hunt^s  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review.    Conducted 
by  Frveman  Hunt.    New  York  :  Freeman  Hunt.    June,  1859.    8ro. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  find  room  to  notice  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants* Magazine,  which  in  its  way  we  consider  a  reallv  roeritorioos 
periodical.  A  notice  from  ns  is  not  needed  by  the  work  itself,  which  has  a 
wide  circulation,  and  is  highly  appreciated  ;  but  we  have  wished  to  notice 
it  in  order  to  bear  our  feeble  testimony  to  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  also  to  pay  our  respects  to  our  old  friend,  its 
enterprising  and  industrious  editor.  There  are  unqueationably  doctrines 
and  views  set  forth  in  its  pages  with  which  we  do  not  sympathize,  and 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  editor  which  now  and  then  peep  out  in  hia  book 
notices  are  such  as  we  abominate ;  but  ita  discussions  on  political  econ- 
omy, its  commercial  and  financial  intelligence,  and  ita  important  atatistie 
tables,  render  it  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and 
the  practical  statesman.  In  ita  line  it  ia  unrivalled  in  this  country,  and,  is 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in  Europe.  It  is  designed  for  the  business 
man,  and  our  business  men  and  politicians  universally  ought  to  patronize  it 


14.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Amoriean  Csn^ 
tinent.  By  Georob  Bancroft.  Boaton  :  Little,  Brown,  ft  Co. 
1858.     9vo.     pp.  462. 

We  are  preparing  an  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Baneroft'a  History,  which 
will  probably  appear  in  our  next  issue,  and  will  only  add  here,  that  this 
long  looked  for  volume  fully  auatains  the  reputation  the  author  has  ao- 
quired  by  its  predeceasors. 


15.  Essays  and  Reviews^  chiefly  on  Theology^  Politics^  and  Sodahsm. 
By  O.  A.  Browmson.  New  York:  D.  ft  J.  Sadlier  ft  Co.  1859. 
12mo.    pp.  521. 

Our  readera  will  not  expect  us  to  pronounce  an?  judgment  on  ths 
merits  of  this  work.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  ua  to  ask  us  to  be 
our  own  reviewer,  although,  were  we  to  review  our  own  work,  we  should 
have  the  advantage  of  reviewing  a  work  which  we  had  at  least  read,  an 
advantage  which  does  not  always  fall  to  our  lot,  any  more  than  to  other 
reviewers.  The  volume,  however,  we  may  say,  is  made  up  of  Essays 
and  Reviews  which  have  appeared  in  thia  journal  from  time  to  time,  and 
of  such  as  we  have  thought  the  public  might  like  to  have  collected  in  « 
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single  Tolunie,  and  eipedally  sioee  complete  sets  of  oor  Review  aie  no 
longer  to  be  had.  It  contains  oar  general  principles  on  seTeral  important 
questions,  and  is  such  as  we  of  course  should  like  to  have  widely  cirou* 
ikted  among  our  countrymen. 


16.  History  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  of  1798,  giving  an  Authentic  Account 
of  the  various  Battles  fought  between  the  Insurgents  and  the  King's 
Army,  and  a  Genuine  History  of  Transactions  preceding  thai  Eo&iU, 
with  a  valuable  Appendix,  lay  Edward  Hay,  Esq.  A  new  Ekiition; 
to  which  have  been  added  Abstracts  from  Plowden,  Teeling,  Gordon, 
and  Madden.     Boston :  Donahoe.     1852.     16mo.    pp.  432. 

We  haTe  not  read  this  book,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  best  book  to 
be  had  on  the  subject. 


17.  The  Union  of  the  «  Cfntreh  of  God,''  or  the  Necessity  of  the  Oneness 
9f  Professors  of  Chrisiianiiy,  and  the  Evils  of  Sects  amongst  them.  By 
John  Kiis.  '*  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called 
in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all."  £ph.  iv.  4-6.  ^*  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
than,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."  John  xiv.  81.  *'  Thus  saying,  thou 
reproachest  us  also."  Luke  xi.  45.  Hygeia  Printing  Office,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     1852.    24mo.    pp.  519. 

Wi  have  done  the  author  the  honor  of  quoting  his  entire  title-page, 
motlo  and  all  :  we  have  not,  however,  much  to  say  of  his  book.  Were 
we  an  astrologer,  we  should  suppose  htm  to  have  been  born  when  the 
Great  Dipper  was  in  the  ascendency,  for  he  is  a  great  dipper ;  he  believes 
in  dipping;  and  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  Church  of  God^  he  wants 
«s  ail  to  be  dipped,  either  in  clear  water  or  foul,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
in  dirt,  mire,  milk,  sand,  oil,  or  tar.  We  must  have  no  more  effusion,  no 
more  aspersion;  we  must  be  immersed,  —  dipped.  We  must  confess 
that  he  adduces  some  very  potent  arguments  in  support  of  his  position ; 
for  instance,  on  pa^e  168  :  *'  The  object  immersed  (dipped)  is  never  gov- 
erned by  a  preposition ;  the  object  sprinkled  or  poured  is  always  gov- 
erned by  a  preposition." 


18.  TTie  Protesting  Oiristianj  standing  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of 
Christ  J  to  answer  for  his  Protest  against  that  Parent  Church,  which 
Christ  built  upon  a  Rock,  with  the  Promise:  **  The  Gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,''  Matt.  xvi.  18.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Perry,  Cath- 
olic Pastor  of  Aston-le- Walls.  Third  Edition.  Baltimore  :  Heidan  &. 
O'Brien.     1852.     12mo.    pp.  46. 

The  aim  of  this  small  publication  is  to  show  Protesting  Christians  upon 
how  weak  a  foundation  rest  their  pretensions,  and  how  signally  they  will 
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be  confounded  at  the  jadgrment-eeat  of  Grod,  whither  the  aathor  leads  them, 
and  there  confronta  ihem  with  their  Supreme  Judge,  who  condemna  them 
from  out  their  own  mouths.  The  author  writes  with  equal  candor  and 
charity,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  akill ;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  his  work  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  Protestants. 
Catholics  also  may  derive  profit  from  it ;  especially  those  who  love  to 
boast  of  what  they  would  do  in  certain  contingencies. 


19.  Carrespondance  de  Rome.    Rome,  Feb.  24,  185S. 

This  ia  a  journal  printed  in  French,  and  appears  three  times  a  montli 
at  Rome.  It  is  chiefly  filled  with  notices  of  booksi  and  the  publication  of 
the  dififerent  Roman  ecclesiastical  congregations. 

In  the  number  for  February  24,  we  find  a  notice  of  our  Review,  which 
we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  laying  before  our  readers.  After  trans- 
lating the  letter  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
so  flattering  to  us,  it  remarks  that  such  an  approval  surpasses  all  eolo- 
giums,  and  continues : — "  We  have  not  yet  received  the  January  number. 
The  number  for  last  October  contains  four  articles  upon  different  subjects, 
but  of  equal  interest  and  importance.  The  first  is  a  remarkable  article 
upon  the  true  basis  of  Theology :  Rationalism  and  the  oppoaite  error  of 
the  Traditionalists  are  both  here  combated.  The  writer  shows  that  he  is 
a  perfect  master  as  well  of  the  dififerent  ancient  as  of  the  modem  philoso- 
phical systems,  and  possesses  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  facts  and  doe- 
trines.  Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  from  the  analysis  of  it 
which  we  propose  to  give. 

'*  The  last  article  is  an   extraordinary  dissertation  on  the  temporal 

Eower  of  the  Church.  We  frankly  confess,  that,  to  the  beat  of  oor 
nowledge,  no  European  writer  has  treated  this  question  with  more  lre»> 
dom  and  ability.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Brownson  professes  to  be  aa 
uUra^UUramontanef  and  admits  the  little  sympathy  he  has  with  Gallican- 
iam  and  the  various  explanations  its  adherenta  have  proposed.  Ws 
should  like  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  article,  the  condusion  of  whieh 
presents  a  summary  of  the  whole.*' 
And  here  it  translates  a  portion  of  the  last  two  pages. 


BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,    1852. 


Art.  I.  —  History  of  the  United  States^  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  American  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft. 
Vol.  IV.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1852.  8vo. 
pp.  462. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work,  com- 
prising the  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  for  several  years  before  the  public,  and,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  have  obtcdned  for  their  author  a  very  high 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  continuation 
of  the  worls  has  been  looked  for  with  a  good  deal  of  impa- 
tience, especially  by  the  author's  own  countrymen.  The 
fourth  volume,  issued  recently,  and  devoted  to  the  first 
epoch  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  the  period  of  its  ges- 
tation, extending  from  1748  to  1763,  has  therefore  been 
very  cordially  welcomed.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has 
generally  satisfied  public  expectation,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  fully  sustain,  and  even  enhance,  the  reputation 
already  acquired  by  the  author. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  a  politi- 
cian or  a  diplomatist,  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  men.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man 
of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  a  brilliant  and  fascinating 
writer.  He  is  a  hard  student,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  he  es- 
pouses, devoted  to  his  principles,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self with  the  zeal  of  the  missionary  for  their  dissemination. 
But,  although  he  has  studied  the  history  of  the  United 
States  with  praiseworthy  care  and  diligence,  and  although 
the  discriminating  reader  may  obtain  much  true  history 
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from  his  learned  and  brilliant  volumes,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  assign  him  the  highest  rank  among  genuine  historians. 
Properly  speaking,  he  does  not  write  history,  nor  even  com- 
mentaries on  history ;  he  simply  uses  history  for  the  par- 
pose  of  setting  forth,  illustrating,  confirming,  and  dissemi- 
nating his  speculative  theories  on  God,  man,  and  society. 
The  history  he  writes  is  not  written  for  an  historical  end, 
and  the  facts  he  relates  are  grouped  and  colored  in  sub- 
serviency to  his  unhistorical  purposes. 

History  is  not  a  speculative  science ;  it  deals  exclusively 
with  facts,  and  is  simply  a  record  of  events  which  have 
succeeded  one  another  in  time.  No  doubt,  facts  or  events 
are  not  isolated ;  no  doubt,  they  have  their  causes,  their  re- 
lations, and  their  meaning,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of 
historical  investigation ;  no  doubt,  the  historian  with  regard 
to  these  may  have  a  theory,  and  arrange  and  explain  his 
facts  in  accordance  with  it  Every  historian,  who  would 
rise  above  the  dry  annalist  or  bald  chronicler  of  events,  does 
and  must  «o  arrange  and  explain  them.  But  this  theory 
must  be  historical,  not  speculative ;  that  is,  it  must  be  a 
theory  for  the  explanation  of  the  purely  historical,  not  the 
metaphysical,  origin,  causes,  relations,  and  meaning  of  facts. 
It  must  be  itself  within  the  order  of  facts,  and,  like  all  in- 
ductive theories,  a  mere  generalization  or  classification  of 
facts  in  their  own  order.  That  all  historical  facts  have  a 
speculative  origin,  causes,  relations,  — a  meaning  in  the 
world  which  transcends  the  world  of  space  and  time,  —  is 
of  course  true ;  but  in  this  sense  they  are  eternal,  have  no 
succession,  and  therefore  no  history.  In  this  sense  they 
transcend  the  province  of  the  historian,  as  such,  and  per- 
tain solely  to  that  of  the  metaphysician  or  theologian. 
The  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  them  is  what  we 
ourselves  call  theology,  natural  or  supernatural,  and  what 
Aristotle  calls  science  (sapientia),  or  philosophy  proper,  not 
history,  which  is  confined  by  its  own  nature  to  the  record  of 
facts  or  events. 

The  modern  school  of  history,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  overlook  this  important  distinction  between  his- 
tory and  theology, —  historical  science  and  speculative  sci- 
ence,—  and  confound  the  historical  with  the  theological 
origin,  relations,  and  significance  of  facts.  They  form  to 
themselves,  from  their  own  fancies,  caprices,  or  prejudices, 
prior  to  all  study  of  history,  certain  theories  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  of  God,  man,  and  society,  —  metaphysical,  ethical, 
and  political  theories,  from  which  they  infer  what  is  and 
must  be  in  history.  They  then  proceed  to  apply  their  the- 
ories to  the  explanation  of  historical  facts,  which  they  adapt 
to  the  illustration  and  support  of  their  previous  specula* 
tions.  Facts  encountered  which  contradict  their  theories 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  denied,  distorted,  or  explained 
away;  facts  which  are  needed  to  explain  and  establish 
them,  if  not  encountered,  are  invented ;  and  facts  which 
have  no  apparent  bearing  on  them  one  way  or  the  other 
are  discarded  as  unimportant  and  without  historical  signifi- 
cance. Herder,  Kant>,  Hegel,  Guizot,  Cousin,  Michelet, 
and  even  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  are  instances  in  point,  as 
all  who  are  familiar  with  their  writings  need  not  to  be  in- 
formed. None  of  them  give  us  genuine  history,  or  even  their 
own  views  of  history ;  they  merely  give  us  their  specula- 
tions on  what  is  not  history,  and  what  according  to  those 
speculations  ought  to  be  history. 

It  is  the  common  error  of  the  modern  school  of  so-called 
philosophical  historians,  and  to  which  school  Mr.  Bancroft 
belongs,  though  he  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  of  the 
school,  to  suppose  that  historv  may  be  reduced  to  the  terms 
of  a  speculative  science,  and  be  written,  as  it  were,  a  pri- 
ori. Give  me  the  geographical  position  of  a  people,  says 
the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Cousin,  and  I  will  give  you  its 
history.  Has  the  geography  of  Memphis,  of  Babylon,  Nine- 
veh, Tyre,  Sidon,  Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Sparta,  Athens, 
Rome,  changed  from  what  it  was  in  remote  antiquity? 
Has  their  history  remained  at  all  epochs  the  same  ?  Her- 
der finds  in  all  history  only  his  Ideas  of  human  progress ; 
Kant  finds  nothing  but  his  categories;  Hegel  finds  the 
significance  and  end  of  all  history,  the  operations  of  Divine 
Providence,  of  all  mankind,  and  of  all  nature,  to  have  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  Mr.  Bancroft 
finds  that  the  original  purpose  of  creation,  ot  God  and 
the  universe,  is  fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  American 
democracy.  No  doubt,  history  has  a  transcendental  plan, 
and  a  purpose  which  it  is  fulfilling ;  no  doubt,  God  has  a 
plan  in  all  he  does,  and  is  fulfilling  a  fixed  and  scientific 
purpose  in  every  historical  event,  however  great  or  however 
small  it  may  seem  to  us.  But  the  science  of  this  plan  and 
of  this  purpose  is  God's  science,  not  man's,  and  can  be 
shared  by  us  only  as  he  pleases  to  make  it  known  to  us  by 
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bis  revelation.  It  is  not  the  historian  as  such  who  possesses 
it,  and  can  unroll  it  before  us.  It  is  only  a  Bossuet,  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  in  possession  of  divine  revelation,  and  speak- 
ing from  the  height  of  the  episcopal  chair,  that  can  give 
to  history  something  of  the  character  of  a  speculative  sci- 
ence, or  furnish  a  philosophy  of  history;  and  that  philoso- 
phy of  history  is  a  divine,  not  a  human  philosophy.  That 
philosophy  is  not  historical,  and  can  be  obtained  by  no  in- 
duction from  historical  or  even  psychological  facts,  for  in- 
duction can  never  give  us  causes  or  principles ;  and  hence 
the  Baconian  universe,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  a  uni- 
verse of  effects  without  causes,  —  a  manifest  contradiction 
in  terms.  Certainly  there  is  a  logic  in  history,  if  we  could 
see  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  Intelligence; 
but  in  relation  to  our  science,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  human  inteUect,  the  events  of  history  do  not  all  follow 
logically  from  a  given  antecedent  To  us  the  antecedents 
are  many,  and  include  the  natural  and  supernatural  prov- 
idence of  God  and  the  free-will  of  man ;  and  the  free-will  of 
man,  too,  in  a  fallen  and  abnormal  state,  as  well  as  in  a 
supernatural  state,  to  which  he  is  elevated  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  These  perpetually  interrupt  to  our  apprehension 
the  series  of  logical  sequences,  and  no  human  science  can 
determine  what  new  series  of  sequences  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  introduced  by  the  operations  of  free-will,  either  on 
the  part  of  God  or  on  the  part  of  man.  Moreover,  with 
freedom  in  the  antecedent,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  log- 
ically deduced ;  for  logic  can  deduce  only  necessary  con- 
clusions. To  the  historian  history  is  never  a  series  of  log- 
ical sequences,  for  if  it  were  it  would  not  be  history,  as 
there  would  then  be  no  chronological  sequence,  or  succes- 
sion in  time.  To  him  much  must  always  appear  anoma- 
lous, arbitrary,  inexplicable,  the  result  of  chance ;  although 
in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  chance,  and  though  there  is 
freedom,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  or  without  a  sufficient 
reason.  All  the  so-called  philosophies  of  history,  or  at- 
tempts to  reduce  history  to  the  form  of  a  speculative  hu- 
man science,  proceed  on  a  pantheistic  assumption,  —  are 
founded  on  the  denial  of  creation  and  providence,  the  free- 
will of  God,  and  consequently  the  free-will  and  moral  ac- 
countability of  man.  They  all  assume  virtually  that  the 
universe  is  purely  phenomenal,  and  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  the  necessary  expression  of  an  inherent  principle  of  Life, 
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which  evolves,  moves,  and  agitates  the  whole  by  an  intrin- 
sic law  of  necessity.  They  all  assume  and  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  and  universal  fatalism,  which  binds 
alike  in  the  same  chain  of  invincible  necessity  God,  man, 
and  nature. 

Undoubtedly,  he  who  proposes  to  pass  other  than  purely 
historical  judgments  on  historical  facts  must  have  a  gener- 
al theological  doctrine,  of  some  sort.  But  no  theological 
doctrine  is  historical,  or  historically  attainable.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  historian  as  such  ;  it  belongs  to  the  theo- 
logian, and  to  be  worth  any  thing  is  obtainable  only  as  su- 
pernaturally  supplied  by  God  himself ;  for  he  alone  can  re- 
veal to  us  his  plan,  and  disclose  the  purpose  he  is  fulfilling. 
He  who  has  not  been  supplied,  immediately  or  mediately, 
with  such  doctrine  by  God  himself,  and  has  not  infallible 
assurance  that  he  has  been  so  supplied,  must  either  not 
write  history  at  all,  or  else  restrict  himself  to  purely  histori- 
cal judgments  of  the  events  he  relates.  If  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  fallible  sources,  or  has  concocted  for  himself 
a  theory  of  the  universe  and  the  purpose  God  is  fulfil- 
ling in  universal  or  particular  history,  he  should  either 
keep  it  to  himself,  or  avowedly  bring  it  out  as  theology  or 
metaphysics.  He  has  no  right  to  make  history  the  vehicle 
of  insinuating  it  into  the  minds  of  unsuspicious  readers, 
who  are  reading  for  the  facts  he  professes  to  narrate,  not 
for  the  speculative  notions  he  may  entertain,  or  philosoph- 
ical crotchets  he  may  have  in  his  head.  He  does  not  deal 
fairly  or  honestly  with  us,  when,  under  pretence  of  giving 
us  history,  he  only  gives  us  his  speculative  theories. 

Of  all  the  devices  for  disseminating  falsehood,  corrupt- 
ing youth,  and  destroying  all  true  intellectual  and  moral 
life,  this  of  making  history  the  vehicle  of  communicating 
the  theological,  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  theories 
of  the  author  is  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  effective. 
The  novel  or  romance  did  very  well,  but  it  was  in  bad 
odor  with  the  graver  part  of  the  community,  and  often 
went  no  farther  than  to  corrupt  the  heart  and  disturb  the 
senses.  More  could  be  accomplished  under  the  grave 
mask  of  the  historian  than  under  the  light  and  fantastic 
mask  of  the  novelist  or  romancer.  Hence  our  histories  are 
nearly  all  written  with  a  view  of  inculcating,  often  with- 
out the  design  being  suspected,  some  crude  and  in  gener- 
al mischievous  theory  on  religion,  philosophy,  or  politics. 
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The  author  professes  to  give  you  facts,  and  along  with 
what  he  gives  you  for  facts,  so  interwoven  with  them  that 
none  but  a  disciplined  mind  can  separate  them,  he  insinu* 
ates  into  the  ingenuous  and  unsuspecting  reader  his  false 
and  pernicious  speculative  theories.  Facts  are  never  to  be 
feared,  for  they  can  never  come  into  conflict  with  religion. 
We  wish  to  conceal  the  real  facts  of  history  neither  from 
ourselves  nor  from  our  children.  We  wish  our  children  to 
know  the  history  of  their  own  country ;  we  put  into  their 
hands  Mr.  Bancroft's  volumes,  and  before  we  know  it, 
they  have  a  wholly  false  view  of  that  history,  and  have 
imbibed,  with  the  facts  they  have  learned,  speculative  theo- 
ries which  are  one  day  to  become  active  in  making  theq^ 
false  both  to  their  God  and  to  their  country.  They  see 
not  well  how  they  can  question  the  doctrines  without  de- 
nying the  facts ;  and  the  facts  alleged,  under  some  aspect, 
may  be  undeniable.  The  doctrines  are  imbibed  as  simply 
historical  doctrines;  their  reach  is  neither  seen  nor  suspect- 
ed, and  their  hostility  to  faith  becomes  apparent  only  in 
after  years,  when  they  have  taken  too  firm  a  hold  of  the 
mind,  and  entered  too  deeply  into  its  habits,  to  be  rejected 
without  extraordinary  grace.  Thus  is  generation  after 
generation  corrupted,  and  ruined  for  time  and  eternity. 
This,  too,  we  must  presume,  is  the  precise  design  of  the  an- 
thers of  our  modern  philosophies  of  history.  How  often 
has  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  instance,  said  to  himself  and  to  bis 
confidential  friends,  on  hearing  his  book  commended  in 
certain  quarters,  '<  They  little  suspect  my  design  in  writing 
it,  or  the  ultimate  bearing  of  its  doctrines."  No  one  who 
knows  the  popular  theories  of  the  day  can  doubt  that  the 
work  is  written  for  a  far  different  purpose  than  that  of  pre- 
senting a  true  and  faithful  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  author's  speculative  purpose  is  visible  to  the  disciplined 
eye  on  almost  every  page.  Even  its  very  style  wants 
frankness  and  sincerity.  The  statement  of  facts,  the  se- 
lection of  facts  to  be  stated,  the  choice  of  words,  and  the 
turn  given  to  the  expression,  all  bear  witness  that  the  work 
is  written,  not  for  the  sake  of  history,  but  to  propagate 
the  author's  own  metaphysical,  ethical,  political,  and  so- 
cialistic theories,  and  theories  which,  though  plausible  to 
the  young  and  untrained,  are  unsound  and  in  the  last  de- 
gree dangerous. 

We  wish  to  speak  with  all  due  respect  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
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as  a  man,  and  the  more  especially  because  time  has  been 
when  he  treated  us  as  a  friend  and  laid  us  under  many 
personal  obligations  which  we  have  not  forgotten,  and  can- 
not forget.  He  has  many  traits  of  character  which  we 
love  and  honor.  We  have  no  interest  in  disparaging  his 
merits,  for  be  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  affections 
of  our  countrymen,  and  enjoys  a  wide  and  in  many  re- 
spects merited  popularity.  Enemies,  certainly,  he  has, 
who  would  delight  to  see  him  attacked,  but  those  enemies 
are  not  our  friends,  have  no  sympathy  with  us,  and  can 
find  nothing  to  gratify  them  in  the  objections  we  bring 
against  his  writings.  Most  of  them  sympathize  with  him 
on  the  very  points  on  which  we  dissent  from  him.  But  we 
have  long  since  learned  to  yield  neither  private  nor  public 
honor  to  the  man,  however  great  or  distinguished,  who 
abuses  his  gifts  and  opportunities  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind,  and  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  strike  at  the  foun- 
dation of  religion,  morality,  government,  and  even  society 
itself.  Mr.  Bancroft's  method  of  writing  history  is  mani- 
festly a  disingenuous  method,  defensible  on  the  score  nei- 
ther of  morals  nor  of  art,  and  it  were  credulity,  not  charity, 
to  presume  that  even  he  would  attempt  to  defend  it  on 
any  other  than  the  false  ground,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

Liet  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  hostile  to  science  and 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  intelligence.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  science  or  intellectual  progress ;  quite  the  «con- 
trary;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  science  properly  so 
called  consists  in  being  acquainted  with  the  delusive  theo- 
ries men  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  concoct,  nor  do 
we  believe  intellectual  progress  is  promoted  by  feeding  the 
mind  with  the  ravings  of  insanity,  the  dreams  of  the  mor- 
bid, or  the  unsubstantial  speculations  of  radical  projectors 
and  socialistic  reformers.  The  mind  in  feeding  on  these 
necessarily  contracts  disease,  becomes  enfeebled,  loses  its 
light,  and  goes  out  in  darkness.  Give  us  facts  and  true 
principles,  write  books  that  teach  truth,  that  introduce  the 
reader  to  reality,  and  not  simply  to  the  miserable  crotch- 
ets and  fancies  of  your  own  brains,  and  we  are  ready  to 
commend  you  with  all  our  heart.  Be  honest,  avow  open- 
ly your  real  doctrines  and  purposes,  label  your  pictures 
truly,  so  that  one  may  know  beforehand  what  to  expect, 
and  we  will  bring  no  other  objections  than  such  as  simply 
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bear  against  the  statements  you  make,  or  the  doctrines  you 
advance.  But  let  there  be  an  end  to  this  enormous  abuse 
of  history,  -which  has  become  so  common  of  late,  and 
which  is  poisoning  the  whole  reading  community. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  democrat,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word,  a  philosophical  democrat,  —  not  merely  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  republican,  which  we  claim  to  be  ourselves,— a 
progressive  democrat,  who  holds  that  democracy  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  legitimate  form  of  government 
The  popular  will  is  for  him  the  supreme  law,  and  the  pop- 
ular  instincts  and  tendencies  are  the  infallible  criterion  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  The  people  are  to  him  the 
infallible  church,  and  humanity  is  his  God.  There  is  at 
least  no  God  for  man  but  the  God  in  humanity,  who 
speaks  only  in  and  through  popular  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies. Hence  the  author  defines  elsewhere  democracy  to 
be  <<  eternal  justice  ruling  through  the  people."  The  race 
is  progressive,  and  the  progress  of  society  is  constantly 
towards  the  realization  of  democracy  as  thus  defined. 
Here,  in  a  word,  is  the  general  theory  which  he  writes  his 
History  of  the  United  States  to  establish  and  disseminate. 
To  this  end  nearly  all  in  his  volumes,  if  we  except  the  first 
volume,  which  is  more  historical  and  less  speculative  than 
the  others,  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  subservient,  and 
to  accomplish  it  he  omits,  misrepresents,  miscolors,  or  in- 
vents facts,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  or  convenient  He  may 
not  do  this  consciously,  with  "  malice  aforethought,"  but 
his  theory  blinds  him,  unsteadies  or  distorts  his  vision,  so 
that  he  seems  to  himself  to  see  all  the  facts  he  wants,  and 
only  such  as  he  wants,  for  his  theory. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  have  we  either  the  leisure  or 
the  knowledge  necessary  if  it  were,  to  follow  the  author 
step  by  step  through  his  volumes,  and  sustain  our  charges 
by  minute  criticism.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary.  Refer- 
ence to  some  three  or  four  matters  pretty  well  known  will 
sufRciently  justify  us.  Those  who  have  read  in  his  second 
volume  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  Carolina,  and 
the  constitution  framed  for  its  government  by  Locke  and 
Shaftesbury,  will  recollect  how  adroitly  he  obtains  an  argu- 
ment from  the  failure  of  that  constitution,  in  favor  of  his 
democracy  and  deification  of  the  people.  He  brings  the 
failure  of  that  constitution  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  of  the  common  people,  the  illiterate  and  sim- 
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pie,  to  that  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  This  is  to  mis* 
represent  the  whole  case.  That  failure  says  nothing  in 
favor  of  the  superiority  of  ignorance  over  science ;  it  sim- 
ply proves,  what  De  Maistre  so  much  insists  on,  that  the 
constitution  of  a  state  must  be  generated,  not  made,  and 
grow  up  out  of  the  circumstances  of  a  people  with  them, 
instead  of  being  arbitrarily  constructed  and  imposed  upon 
them.  The  Carolinians,  in  rejecting  that  constitution,  the 
work  of  philosophers,  which  had  no  root  in  their  interior 
life,  in  their  habits,  manners,  customs,  or  circumstances, 
did  not  invent  a  new  form  of  government,  create  a  new 
constitution  for  themselves ;  they  simply  fell  back  on  that 
portion  of  the  constitution  of  England  which  they  brought 
with  them,  and  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  theirs,  and 
simply  modified  it  to  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  con- 
dition. The  lesson  of  the  occurrence  is  neither  in  favor  of 
democracy  nor  against  it;  it  is  merely  that  it  is  madness 
to  attempt  to  change  radically  the  constitution  inherent  in 
the  life  of  a  people,  and  to  impose  upon  them  one  made 
to  order  in  the  closet  of  a  philosopher,  —  a  lesson  worth 
reading  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  friends,  the  European  Revolu- 
tionists, and  perhaps  also  one  which  he  might  himself 
study  to  some  advantage. 

The  author  furnishes  us  another  instance  to  our  purpose 
in  his  account  of  "  Salem  Witchcraft,"  —  a  delusion  not 
confined  to  Salem,  or  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
but  which  about  the  time  was  common  to  most  Protestant 
countries,  and  attended  with  the  most  deplorable  results, 
especially  among  the  Puritans  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  course,  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of 
'witchcraft ;  but  as  he  holds  the  people  to  be  infallible,  and 
popular  instincts  to  be  the  sure  test  of  truth,  it  will  not  an- 
swer for  him  to  concede  that  the  people  ever  shared  the  de- 
lusion.    So  he  makes  Salem  witchcraft  all  the  work  of  the 
colonial   aristocracy,  the  ministers  and    magistrates,  and, 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  undeniable  facts  in  the  case, 
represents  the  people  all  along  as  free  from  it,  as  opposed  to 
it,  and  as  finally  succeeding,  by  their  good  sense,  humane 
feelings,  and  influence,  in  putting  an  end  to  it.     This  is  all 
pure  theory.     The  people  of  New  England  are  even  yet  to 
a  very  great  extent  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  more  than 
one  poor  old  woman  have  we  known  to  be  denounced, 
avoided,  and  abandoned  to  wretchedness  and  want,  as  a 
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witch.  The  belief  may  not  be  as  common  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  or  rath»  it  has  changed  its 
form.  The  so-called  ^  spiritual  knockings,"  now  so  [ureva- 
lent,  erected  as  it  were  into  a  religion,  with  its  places  of 
worship,  its  priests,  priestesses,  and  journals,  is  at  bottom 
only  a  revival  of  Salem  witchcraft  under  another  name. 
The  people^  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  opposed  the 
severities  exercised  toward  the  individuals  held  to  be  be^ 
witched,  were  certain  loose  livers,  libertines,  freethinkers, 
scoffers,  who  believed  very  little  either  in  God  or  the  DeviL 
The  elaborate  account  of  Quakerism  and  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  the  same  volume,  chapter  sixteenth,  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  author  is  led  by  his  theory 
to  depart  from  strict  historical  fidelity.  He  makes  a  heio 
of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  exagger* 
ates  his  merits  even  more  than  Macaulay  disparages  them, 
and  makes  Quakerism  the  exponent  of  the  inspirations  ojf 
the  Impersonal  Reason,  whatever  that  may  mean.  He 
had  his  religious  or  theological  theory  to  bring  out,  and  be 
makes  Quakerism  its  vehicle.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  gives 
us  for  Quakerism,  we  will  not  say  what  Quakerism  may 
not  practically  lead  to,  but  assuredly  what  never  entered  the 
heads  of  its  founders,  (xeorge  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
William  Penn.  The  essential  element  of  Quakerism  is 
its  assertion  of  the  universality  and  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
dwelling  Christ  independent  of  Christ  teaching  through 
historical  records  or  chosen  messengers,  and  bringing  us 
into  union  with  himself  in  the  Church  through  the  Sacra* 
ments.  But  the  genuine  Quaker  never  intentionally  de« 
nied  the  Incarnation,  and  never  confounded  the  indwelliog 
Christ,  ^*  the  light  within,"  with  natural  reason,  personal  or 
impersonal.  The  Christ  in  whom  he  professed  to  believe 
was  « the  Word,"  the  «  Son  of  God,"  "  the  true  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world."  He 
held  him  to  be  not  only,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  the  natural  light  of  reason  or 
the  light  of  the  natural  order,  but  also,  as  the  Incarnate 
Son  or  Word,  the  supernatural  light,  or  the  light  of  the 
supernatural  order  of  grace,  and  in  both  (»rders  be  distin- 
guished him  from  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  as  in  external 
vision  the  light  by  which  we  see  is  distinguishable  from  the 
visual  organ  and  even  the  visual  faculty.  The  error  of  the 
Quaker  does  not  lie  in  the  assertion  of  the  indwelliog 
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Christ  in  the  regenerate,  for  he  does  dwell  in  them,  and 
they  in  him ;  but  in  supposing  him  to  dwell  equally  in  the 
unregenerate,  or  in  supposing  that  the  effect  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  to  place  every  man  actually  in  the  order  of 
grace,  and  Christ  as  an  indwelling  Saviour  in  the  heart  of 
every  one;  whence  he  was  led  to  deny  the  Sacraments, 
the  Churchy  the  priesthood,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
sinner  receives  the  application  of  the  Atonement,  is 
brought  into  union  with  Christ,  and  preserved  therein. 
A  serious  error  enough,  no  doabt,  but  not  an  error  favoring 
the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  for  which  he  eulo- 
gizes him.  Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  he  has  in  this  Quaker 
doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  or  inward  light,  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  and  infallibility  of  reason  as  an 
attribute  of  humanity,  on  which  he  founds  his  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  and  the  infallibility  of  the  people. 
He  thus,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Obadiab,  makes  the 
Quaker  a  modern  Transcendentalist,  and  a  witness  bearing 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  "progressive  democracy."  In 
this  he  is  an  unfaithful  historian,  a  bad  philosopher,  and  a 
worse  theologian. 

A  more  important  instance  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  infidelity 
as  an  historian  may  be  found  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
volume  before  us.  This  volume  professes,  as  we  have  said, 
to  give  us  the  history  of  the  first  epoch  of  the  American 
B^volution,  and  the  author  seeks  to  show  that  this  revolu- 
tion was  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  the  design  of  in- 
troducing a  new  political  and  social  order  into  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  only  a  link  in  that  series  of 
revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  European  continent 
for  sixty  or  seventy  years  with  vain  efforts  to  introduce  into 
its  old  monarchical  states  '<la  R6publique  d^mocratique 
et  sociale."  The  kings  united  with  the  commons  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  suppressed  the  barons ;  the  commons, 
aniting  with  the  princes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  sup- 
pressed the  Church.  Thus  emancipated  from  the  nobility 
and  the  hierarchy,  the  commons  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  deposed  the  king  and  beheaded  monarchy 
at  Whitehall  in  the  person  of  Charles  Stuart  Defeated  for 
the  moment  by  the  Restoration,  the  commons  fled  to  these 
"Western  wilds,  where,  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
they  grew  and  prepared  themselves  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  renew  and  continue  their  struggles 
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against  monarchy,  and  in  favor  of  repablicanism,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  —  progressive  democracy.  Hence 
Mr.  Bancroft's  theory  of  the  American  movement  in  behalf 
of  national  independence  is,  that  it  was  only  the  continua- 
tion or  resumption  of  the  movement  of  the  English  repub- 
licans in  the  seventeenth  centurV)  as  that  was  itself  only 
the  continuatioD  of  the  movement  in  the  previoos  two 
centuries  of  the  kings  and  commons  against  the  feudal 
aristocracy  and  the  Church.  His  purpose  in  this  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  adduce  historical  evidence  of  his  theory  of 
the  continuous  progress  of  society,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  American  patriots,  justly  of 
great  weight  with  all  loyal  Americans,  for  the  progressive 
or  social  democracy  to  which  he  is  wedded,  —  at  least  in 
theory,  —  and  which  he  wishes  to  see  established  through- 
out the  world,  if  need  be  by  Bed  Bepublican  revolutions, 
and  all  the  blood,  and  carnage,  and  horrors  of  both  civil  and 
international  war.  These  remarks  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  following  extract  from  the  commencement 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

**  Id  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  Montesquieu,  wisest  in  his  age  of  the  reflecting  statesmen  of 
France,  apprised  the  cultivated  world,  that  a  free,  prosperous,  and 
great  people  was  forming  in  the  forests  of  America,  which  £ng- 
land  had  sent  forth  her  sons  to  inhabit  The  hereditary  dynasties 
of  £urope,  all  unconscious  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rising  pow- 
er which  was  soon  to  involve  them  in  its  new  and  prevailing  influ- 
ence, were  negotiating  treaties  among  themselves  to  bring  their 
last  war  of  personal  ambition  definitively  to  an  end.  The  great  mari- 
time powers,  weary  of  hopes  of  conquest  and  ignorant  of  coming 
reform,  desired  repose.  To  restore  possessions  as  they  had  beeo, 
or  were  to  have  been,  was  accepted  as  the  condition  of  peace ; 
and  guaranties  were  devised  to  keep  them  safe  against  vicissitude. 
But  the  eternal  flow  of  existence  never  rests,  bearing  the  human 
race  onwards  through  continuous  change.  Principles  grow  into 
life  by  informing  the  public  mind,  and  in  their  maturity  gain  the 
mastery  over  events  ;  following  each  other  as  they  are  bidden,  and 
ruling  without  a  pause.  No  sooner  do  the  agitated  waves  begin  to 
subside,  than,  amidst  the  formless  tossing  of  the  billows,  a  nevr 
messenger  from  the  Infinite  Spirit  moves  over  the  waters ;  and  the 
ship  of  Destiny,  freighted  with  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  yields  to 
the  gentle  breath  as  it  first  whispers  among  the  shrouds,  even  while 
the  beholders  still  doubt  if  the  breeze  is  springing,  and  whence  it 
comes,  and  whither  it  will  go. 
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^^  The  hour  of  revolution  was  at  hand,  promising  freedom  to  con- 
science and  dominion  to  intelligence.  History,  escaping  from  the 
dictates  of  authority  and  the  jars  of  insulated  interests,  enters  upon 
new  and  unthought-of  domains  of  culture  and  equality,  the  happier 
society  where  power  springs  freshly  from  ever-renewed  consent ; 
the  life  and  activity  of  a  connected  world. 

^'  For  Europe,  the  crisis  foreboded  the  struggles  of  generations. 
The  strong  bonds  of  faith  and  affection,  which  once  united  the  sep- 
arate classes  of  its  civil  hierarchy,  had  lost  their  vigor.  In  the  im- 
pending chaos  of  states,  the  ancient  forms  of  society,  aAer  convul- 
sive agonies,  were  doomed  to  be  broken  in  pieces ;  and  the  fragments 
to  become  distinct,  and  seemingly  lifeless,  like  the  dust ;  ready  to 
be  whirled  in  clouds  by  the  tempest  of  public  rage,  with  a  force  as 
deadly  as  that  of  the  sand-storm  in  the  Libyan  desert.  The  voice 
of  reform,  as  it  passed  over  the  desolation,  would  inspire  animation 
afresh  ;  but  in  the  classes  whose  power  was  crushed,  as  well  as  in 
the  oppressed  who  knew  not  that  they  were  redeemed,  it  might  also 
awaken  wild  desires,  which  the  ruins  of  a  former  world  could  not 
satiate.  In  America,  the  influences  of  time  were  moulded  by  the 
creative  force  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  nature.  Its  political  edi- 
fice rose  in  lovely  proportions,  as  if  to  the  melodies  of  the  lyre. 
Peacefully  and  without  crime,  humanity  was  to  make  for  itself  a 
new  existence. 

^*  A  few  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  chiefly  far/ners,  planters, 
and  mechanics,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  search  of  freedom  and  fortune.  They  brought  the  civili- 
zation which  the  past  had  bequeathed  to  Great  Britain  ;  they  were 
followed  by  the  slave-ship  and  the  African  ;  their  happiness  invited 
emigrants  from  every  lineage  of  Central  and  Western  Europe ; 
the  mercantile  system,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  prevailed  in 
the  councils  of  all  metropolitan  states,  and  extended  its  restrictions 
to  every  continent  that  allured  to  conquest,  commerce,  or  coloniza- 
tion. The  accomplishment  of  their  independence  would  agitate 
the  globe,  would  assert  the  freedom  of  the  oceans  as  commercial 
highways,  vindicate  power  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  united 
judgment  of  its  people,  and  assure  to  them  the  right  to  a  self-direct- 
ing vitality. 

^^  The  authors  of  the  American  Revolution  avowed  for  their  ob- 
ject the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  believed  that  they  were  in  the 
service  of  their  own  and  of  all  future  generations.  Their  faith 
was  just ;  for  the  world  of  mankind  does  not  exist  in  fragments, 
Dor  can  a  country  have  an  insulated  existence.  All  men  are  broth- 
ers ;  and  all  are  bondsmen  for  one  another.  All  nations,  too,  are 
brothers,  and  each  is  responsible  for  that  federative  humanity  which 
puts  the  ban  of  exclusion  on  none.  New  principles  of  government 
could  not  assert  themselves  in  one  hemisphere  without  affecting  the 
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other.  The  very  idea  of  the  progress  of  an  iDdiviclaal  people,  in 
its  relation  to  universal  history,  springs  from  the  acknowledged  uni- 
ty of  the  race. 

*'*•  From  the  dawn  of  social  heing,  there  has  appeared  a  tendency 
towards  commerce  and  intercourse  between  the  scattered  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  That  mankind  have  ever  earnestly  desired  this 
connection,  appears  from  their  willing  homage  to  the  adventurers 
and  to  every  people,  who  have  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  world,  as  known  to  civilization.  The  traditions  of  remotest  an- 
tiquity celebrate  the  half-divine  wanderer  who  raised  pillars  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  record,  as  a  visitant  from  the  skies,  the 
first  traveller  from  Burope  to  the  central  rivers  of  Asia.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Greece,  that,  when  she  had  gathered  on  her  islands  and 
among  her  hills  the  scattered  beams  of  human  intelligence,  her  ira* 
merous  colonies  carried  the  accumulated  light  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ocean  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Her  wisdom  and 
her  arms  connected  continents. 

*^  When  civilization  intrenched  herself  within  the  beautiful  prom* 
ontory  of  Italy,  and  Rome  led  the  van  of  European  reform,  the 
same  movement  continued,  with  still  vaster  results  ;  for,  though  the 
military  republic  bounded  the  expansive  spirit  of  independence  by 
giving  dominion  to  property,  and  extended  her  own  influence  by 
the  sword,  yet,  heaping  up  conquests,  adding  island  to  continent^ 
crushing  nationalities,  offering  a  shrine  to  strange  gods,  and  citizen* 
ship  to  every  vanquished  people,  she  extended  over  a  larger  empire 
the  benefits  of  fixed  principles  of  law,  and  a  cosmopolitan  polytfae> 
ism  prevailed  as  the  religion  of  the  world. 

^^  To  have  asserted  clearly  the  unity  of  mankind  was  die  dis- 
tinctive glory  of  the  Christian  religion.  No  more  were  the  nations 
to  be  severed  by  the  worship  of  exclusive  deities.  The  world  was 
instructed  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood  ;  that  for  all  there  is  but 
one  divine  nature  and  but  one  moral  law ;  and  the  renovating  faith 
taught  the  singleness  of  the  race,  of  which  it  embodied  the  aspira- 
tions and  guided  the  advancement. 

**The  tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  emerging  freshly  from  the 
wild  nurseries  of  nations,  opened  new  regions  to  culture,  commerce, 
and  refinement.  The  beams  of  the  majestic  temple,  which  antiqui- 
ty had  reared  to  its  many  gods,  were  already  falling  in  ;  the  rov- 
ing invaders,  taking  to  their  hearts  the  regenerating  creed,  became 
its  intrepid  messengers^  and  bore  its  symbols  even  to  Iceland  and 
Siberia. 

^  Still  nearer  were  the  relations  of  the  connected  world,  when 
an  enthusiast  reformer,  glowing  with  selfish  ambition,  and  angry 
at  the  hollow  forms  of  Eastern  superstition,  caught  life  in  the  dee* 
erts  of  Arabia,  and  founded  a  system,  whose  emissaries  hurried 
lightly  on  the  earners  back  beyond  pathless  sands,  and,  never  di- 
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verg'mg  far  firoin  the  wanner  zone,  conducted  armiee  frQm''Meeea 
to  the  Ganges  and  the  Ebro.  How  did  the  two  systems  animate 
all  the  continents  of  the  Old  World  to  combat  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  till  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Scandinavia,  came  into  conflict 
and  intercourse  with  the  South  and  East,  from  Morocco  to  Hin- 
dostan  1 

^'  In  due  time  appeared  the  mariner  from  Genoa.  To  Colum- 
bus God  gave  the  keys  that  unlock  the  barriers  of  the  ocean ; 
so  that  he  filled  Christendom  with  his  glory.  The  voice  of  the 
world  bad  whispered  to  him  that  the  world  is  one  ;  and  as  he  went 
forth  towards  the  west,  ploughing  a  wave  which  no  European  keel 
bad  entered,  k  was  his  high  purpose  not  merely  to  open  new  paths 
to  islands  or  to  continents,  but  to  bring  together  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  join  all  nations  in  commerce  and  spiritual  life. 

*'*•  While  the  world  of  mankind  is  accomplishing  its  nearer  con- 
oectioo,  it  is  also  advancing  in  the  power  of  its  intelligence.  The 
possession  of  reason  is  the  engagement  for  that  progress  of  which 
history  keeps  the  record.  The  faculties  of  each  individual  mind 
are  limited  in  their  development ;  the  reason  of  the  whole  strives 
for  perfection,  has  been  restlessly  forming  itself  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  human  existence,  and  has  never  met  bounds  to  its  capacity 
for  improveinent.  The  generations  of  men  are  not  like  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  which  fall  and  renew  themselves  without  melioration 
Of  change ;  individuals  disappear  like  the  foliage  and  the  flowers ; 
the  existence  of  our  kind  is  continuous,  and  its  ages  are  recipro- 
cally dependent  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  great  truths 
inspiring  action,  no  laws  regulating  human  achievements  ;  the 
movement  of  the  living  world  would  be  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
ocean;  and  the  mind  would  no  more  be  touched  by  the  visible 
agency  of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  In  the  lower  creation,  in- 
stinct is  always  equal  to  itself;  the  beaver  builds  his  hut,  the  bee 
his  cell,  without  an  acquisition  of  thought,  or  an  increase  of  skill. 
*  By  a  particular  prerogative,^  as  Pascal  has  written,  *■  not  only  each 
man  advances  daily  in  the  sciences,  but  all  men  unitedly  make  a 
never-ceasing  progress  in  them,  as  the  universe  grows  older ;  so 
that  the  whole  succession  of  human  beings,  during  the  course  of  so 
many  ages,  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  identical  man,  who  sub- 
sists always,  and  who  learns  without  end.^ 

"  It  is  this  idea  of  continuity  which  gives  vitality  to  history.  No 
period  of  time  has  a  separate  being ;  no  public  opinion  can  escape 
the  influence  of  previous  intelligence.  We  are  cheered  by  rays 
from  former  centuries,  and  live  in  the  sunny  reflection  of  all  their 
light.  What  though  thought  is  invisible,  and,  even  when  eflfective, 
seems  as  transient  as  the  wind  that  raised  the  oloud  ?  It  is  yet  free 
and  indestructible ;  can  as  little  be  bound  in  chains  as  the  aspir- 
ing flame ;  and,  when  once  generated,  takes  eternity  for  its  guar- 
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dian.  We  are  the  children  aod  the  heirs  of  the  past,  with  which, 
as  with  the  future,  we  are  indissolubly  linked  together ;  and  he  that 
truly  has  sympathy  with  every  thing  belonging  to  man  will,  with 
his  toils  for  posterity,  blend  afiection  for  the  times  that  are  gone  by, 
and  seek  to  live  in  the  vast  life  of  the  ages.  It  is  by  thankfully 
recognizing  those  ages  as  a  part  of  the  great  existence  in  which 
we  share,  that  history  wins  power  to  move  the  soul.  She  comes 
to  us  with  tidings  of  that  which  for  us  still  lives,  of  that  which  has 
become  the  life  of  our  life.  She  embalms  and  preserves  for  us 
the  life-blood,  not  of  master-spirits  only,  but  of  generations  of  the 
race. 

"  And  because  the  idea  of  improvement  belongs  to  that  of  con- 
tinuous being,  history  is,  of  all  pursuits,  the  most  cheering.  It 
throws  a  halo  of  delight  and  hope  even  over  the  sorrows  of  human- 
ity, and  finds  promises  of  joy  among  the  ruins  of  empires  and  the 
graves  of  nations.  It  sees  the  footsteps  of  Providential  Intelligence 
everywhere  ;  and  hears  the  gentle  tones  of  his  voice  in  the  hour  of 
tranquillity ; 

*  Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find ; 
He  mounts  the  atorm  and  walks  upon  the  wind.* 

Institutions  may  crumble  and  governments  fall,  but  it  is  only  that 
they  may  renew  a  better  youth,  and  mount  upwards  like  the  eagle. 
The  petals  of  the  flower  wither,  that  fruit  may  form.  The  desire 
of  perfection,  springing  always  from  moral  power,  rules  even  the 
sword,  and  escapes  unharmed  from  the  field  of  carnage ;  giving  to 
battles  all  that  they  can  have  of  lustre,  and  to  warriors  their  only 
glory ;  surviving  martyrdoms,  and  safe  amid  the  wreck  of  states. 
On  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  time,  not  a  monument  has. been 
raised  to  a  hero  or  a  nation,  but  tells  the  tale  and  renews  the  hope 
of  improvement.  Each  people  that  has  disappeared,  every  institu- 
tion that  has  passed  away,  has  been  but  a  step  in  the  ladder  by 
which  humanity  ascends  towards  the  perfecting  of  its  nature. 

^*  And  how  has  it  always  been  advancing ;  to  the  just  judgments 
of  the  past,  adding  the  discoveries  of  successive  ages  !  The  gen- 
erations that  hand  the  torch  of  truth  along  the  lines  of  time,  them- 
selves become  dust  and  ashes  ;  but  the  light  still  increases  its  ever- 
burning flame,  and  is  fed  more  and  more  plenteously  with  conse- 
crated oil.  How  is  progress  manifest  in  religion,  from  the  gross 
symbols  of  the  East  to  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Greece,  from  the 
Fetichism  of  the  savage  to  the  Polytheism  of  Rome ;  from  the 
multiplied  forms  of  ancient  superstition  and  the  lovely  representa- 
tions of  deities  in  stone,  to  the  clear  conception  of  the  unity  of  di- 
vine power,  and  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul !  How 
has  mind,  in  its  inquisitive  freedom,  taught  man  to  employ  the  ele- 
ments as  mechanics  do  their  tools,  and  already,  in  part,  at  least, 
made  him  the  master  and  possessor  of  nature  !     How  has  knowl- 
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edge  not  only  been  increased,  but  diffused  !  How  bas  morality 
been  constantly  tending  to  subdue  the  supremacy  of  brute  force, 
to  refine  passion,  to  enrich  literature  with  the  varied  forms  of  pure 
thought  and  delicate  feeling  !  How  has  social  life  been  improved, 
and  every  variety  of  toil  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop  been  en- 
nobled by  the  willing  industry  of  freemen  !  How  has  humanity 
been  growing  conscious  of  its  unity  and  watchful  of  its  own  devel- 
opment, till  public  opinion,  bursting  the  bonds  of  nationality,  knows 
itself  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  world,  in  its  movement  on  the  tide  of 
thought  from  generation  to  generation  ! 

"  From  the  intelligence  that  had  been  slowly  ripening  in  the 
mind  of  cultivated  humanity  sprung  the  American  Revolution, 
which  was  designed  to  organize  social  union  through  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  freedom,  and  thus  emancipate  the  nations  from 
all  authority  not  flowing  from  themselves.  In  the  old  civilization 
of  Europe,  power  moved  from  a  superior  to  inferiors  and  subjects ; 
a  priesthood  transmitted  a  common  faith,  from  which  it  would  tol- 
erate no  dissent ;  the  government  esteemed  itself,  by  compact  or 
by  divine  right,  invested  with  sovereignty,  dispensing  protection 
and  demanding  allegiance.  But  a  new  principle,  far  mightier  than 
the  church  and  state  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  forcing  itself  into 
power.  Successions  of  increasing  culture  and  heroes  in  the  world 
of  thought  had  conquered  for  mankind  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual ;  the  creative  but  long  latent  energy  that  resides  in 
the  collective  reason  was  next  to  be  revealed.  From  this  the  state 
was  to  emerge,  like  the  fabled  spirit  of  beauty  and  love,  out  of  the 
foam  of  the  ever-troubled  ocean.  It  was  the  office  of  America  to 
substitute  for  hereditary  privilege  the  natural  equality  of  man  ;  for 
the  irresponsible  authority  of  a  sovereign,  a  dependent  government 
emanating  from  the  concord  of  opinion  ;  and  as  she  moved  forward 
in  her  high  career,  the  multitudes  of  every  clime  gazed  towards  her 
example  with  hopes  of  untold  happiness,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  sighed  to  be  renewed. 

"  The  American  Revolution,  of  which  I  write  the  history,  essay- 
ing to  unfold  the  principles  which  organized  its  events,  and  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  the  ashes  of  its  heroes,  was  most  radical  in  its 
character,  yet  achieved  with  such  benign  tranquillity,  that  even  con- 
servatism hesitated  to  censure.  A  civil  war  armed  men  of  the 
same  ancestry  against  each  other,  yet  for  the  advancement  of  the 
principles  of  everlasting  peace  and  universal  brotherhood.  A  new 
plebeian  democracy  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  proudest  em- 
pires. Religion  was  disenthralled  from  civil  institutions.  Thought 
obtained  for  itself  free  utterance  by  speech  and  by  the  press.  Indus- 
try was  commissioned  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  genius.  The 
system  of  commercial  restrictions  between  states  was  reprobated 
and  shattered  ;  and  the  oceans  were  enfranchised  for  every  peace- 
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ful  keel.  International  law  was  humanized  and  soflened ;  and  a 
new,  milder,  and  more  just  maritime  code  was  concerted  and  en- 
forced. The  trade  in  slaves  was  branded  and  restrained.  The 
home  of  the  language  of  Bacon  and  Milton,  of  Chatham  and 
Washington,  became  so  diffused,  that  in  every  zone,  and  almost  in 
every  longitude,  childhood  lisps  the  English  as  its  mother  tongue. 
The  equality  of  all  men  was  declared ;  personal  freedom  secured 
'n  its  complete  individuality  ;  and  common  consent  recognized  as 
the  only  just  origin  of  fundamental  laws,  so  that  the  people  in  thir- 
te'^n  separate  states,  with  ample  territory  for  creating  more,  each 
formed  its  own  political  institutions.  By  the  side  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  freedom  of  the  sep- 
arate states,  the  noblest  work  of  human  intellect  was  consummated 
in  a  federative  union.  And  that  union  put  away  every  motive  to 
its  destruction,  by  insuring  to  each  successive  generation  the  right 
to  better  its  constitution,  according  to  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  living  people."  —  pp.  3  - 13. 

A  fastidious  critic  might  say  something  of  the  style  of 
this  extract,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
in  general.  He  perhaps  would  object  that  it  wants  repose, 
sedateness,  ease,  flexibility,  and  dignity;  that  it  is  too 
picturesque,  too  florid,  and  too  high-wrought  for  the  grav- 
ity of  history.  But  we  have  more  important  matters  in 
hand  than  mere  literary  criticism.  We  should,  indeed, 
prefer  for  ourselves  a  simpler  and  less  ambitious,  a  more 
grave  and  a  less  ornate  style ;  but  this  is  a  small  matter, 
and,  after  all,  every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  felicity 
of  the  author's  diction,  and  his  remarkable  propriety  and 
delicacy  in  the  choice  of  single  words.  His  fancy  is  exu- 
berant, and  he  clothes  his  thoughts  with  a  mass  of  luxuri- 
ant foliage,  which  serves  as  often  to  obscure  as  to  adorn 
them,  and  which  diverts  the  reader  without  instructing  him. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  grave  fault,  and  one  perhaps  not  wholly 
undesigned ;  for  it  is  most  obvious  when  the  thoughts  are 
of  a  character  to  be  hinted  rather  than  expressed,  and 
such  as  it  would  be  hazardous  to  set  forth  in  their  naked- 
ness. Writers  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  school  not  unfrequently 
find  it  convenient  to  regard  language  as  a  contrivance  for 
concealing  rather  than  expressing  thought  We  do  not 
defend  this,  but  we  let  it  pass. 

The  careful  and  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  here  to 
remark  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  the  author  fal- 
sifies history  without  absolutely  misstating  facts,  and  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  be  substitutes  his  theory  or 
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his  gloss  for  the  historical  fact  itself.  "  The  authors  of  the 
American  Revolution  avowed  for  their  object  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  believed  that  they  were  in  the  service  of 
their  own  and  of  all  future  generations."  Nothing  more 
true  in  the  sense  of  those  authors  themselves ;  nothing  more 
false  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  wishes  us  to  un- 
derstand it  "  Their  faith  was  just ;  for  the  world  of  man- 
kind does  not  exist  in  fragments,  nor  can  a  country  have 
an  insulated  existence.  All  men  are  brothers ;  and  all  are 
bondsmen  for  one  another.^^  Here  is  asserted  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race,  as  taught  by  that  arch-socialist,  Pierre 
Leroux.  "  All  nations,  too,  are  brothers,  and  each  is  re- 
sponsible  for  that  federative  humanity  which  puts  the  ban 
of  exclusion  on  none."  Here  is  Mazzini's  and  Kossuth's 
doctrine  of  "the  solidarity  of  peoples,"  the  old  Jacobin- 
ical doctrine  of  "  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  on  which  is 
founded  the  pretended  right  of  revolutionists  in  all  coun- 
tries to  conspire  together,  and  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of 
each  other  in  any  particular  country  where  their  aid  may 
be  necessary  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  Is  it 
true  that  the  author,  some  years  since,  was  one  of  the  II- 
luminati,  or  Carbonari,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
revolution  in  Naples,  and  there  taken  prisoner,  and  re- 
leased only  with  difficulty  ?  We  have  heard  from  a  Nea- 
politan source  such  a  report,  though  we  cannot  vouch 
for  either  its  truth  or  its  falsity.  But  to  have  been  so 
engaged  when  a  student  at  a  German  university  would  be 
less  incredible  than  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  over,  and 
after  having  represented  his  country  at  one  of  the  first 
courts  in  Europe,  he  should  gravely  set  forth  in  a  History  of 
the  United  States  the  principles  which  would  fully  justify 
such  conduct.  The  adventure,  if  real,  might  be  excused  by 
charging  it  to  the  inconsiderateness  and  impetuosity  of 
youth;  the  deliberate  justification  of  similar  conduct  by 
asserting  principles  which  not  only  authorize  it,  but  in 
some  sense  make  it  a  moral  duty  in  every  man,  by  a  schol- 
ar and  a  statesman  past  middle  age,  is  not  easily  excused 
on  any  ground. 

"  New  principles  of  government  could  not  assert  them- 
selves in  one  hemisphere  without  affecting  the  other." 
Very  possibly,  but  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  here  stealthily  advanced  to  the  point  he  was 
aiming  at,  namely,  that  the  faith  of  the  authors  of  the 
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American  Revelation  that  they  were  laboring  in  the  service 
of  their  own  and  all  future  generations  was  just,  because 
they  were  laboring  to  introduce,  and  did  introduce,  new 
principles  of  government,  which  could  not  but  react  upon 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  evident,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  what  follows,  that  he  understands  by  these  new 
principles  the  democratic,  Jacobinical,  or  socialistic  prin- 
ciples, which  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  have 
been  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  Europe.  Thus  he  con- 
nects the  American  movement  with  the  European  revolu- 
tions which  followed  it,  and  makes  the  Am^ican  patri- 
ots fellow-laborers  with  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Ledru-RoUin, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  European  Red-Republicanism. 
This  the  author  suggests,  and  means  that  we  shall  all  take 
to  be  historically  true,  and  yet  he  nowhere  says  it  in  just 
so  many  words.  He  cloaks  his  historical  unveracity,  and 
puts  what  he  means  we  shall  receive  as  historical  truth  in 
the  form  of  abstract  propositions,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  his  falsifying  history 
without  any  express  misstatement  of  facts. 

But,  whether  express  or  not,  there  is  here  a  real  falsifica- 
tion of  history.  The  authors  of  the  American  Revolution 
neither  avowed  nor  believed  themselves  the  discoverers  of 
new  principles  of  government,  and  certain  it  is  that  they 
introduced  no  new  principles  into  political  science.  They 
may  have  indulged  now  and  then  in  a  few  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes, always  to  be  expected  from  ardent  patriots,  and  to  be 
understood  with  liberal  allowance ;  but  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  they  were  moved  by  no  thought  of  found- 
ing a  new  social  and  political  order  for  the  world.  They 
made  the  revolution  simply  to  recover  their  rights  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  of  which  the  mother  country  had  deprived 
them,  and  to  establish  national  independence  for  them- 
selves. They  never,  as  a  body,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  here  and  there  an  individual,  entertained  the 
views  and  intentions  subsequently  proclaimed  by  the 
French  Jacobins  and  European  Radicals;  they  never  for 
one  moment  contemplated  a  revolution  of  society,  or  of 
the  political  order  of  the  world.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  republicans,  opposed  to  monarchy ;  but  very  few  of 
them,  if  any,  were  democrats  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  sense  of 
the  word.  They  did  not  make  the  revolution  because  they 
wanted  a  republic  even,  far  less  because  they  wanted  a  de- 
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mocracy ;  they  made  it  because  they  believed  themselves 
oppressed, —  because  they  despaired  of  justice  from  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  —  because  they  wanted  national  independence, 
and  the  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way,  without  being  dictated  to  or  interfered  with  by  anoth- 
er country  three  thousand  miles  off;  and  when  by  their 
firmness,  their  self-sacrifice,  and  heroic  deeds  they  had 
achieved  their  independence,  they  wisely  established  the 
republican  form  of  government,  because  no  other  form  un- 
der the  circumstances  was  practicable  or  desirable,  and  be- 
cause the  colonists  had  been  from  the  first,  and  still  were, 
republican  in  their  tastes,  convictions,  manners,  habits,  and 
domestic  institutions. 

For  the  colonists  to  establish  a  republican  government, 
was  not  to  change  their  principles,  to  introduce  a  new  or- 
der, but  was  simply  to  continue  what  they  had  always  in 
reality  been.  But  to  establish  a  monarchy  would  have  re- 
quired a  fundamental  change  in  all  their  habits  and  inte- 
rior as  well  as  exterior  forms  of  life,  —  a  social  as  well  as  a 
political  revolution,  analogous  to  the  one  subsequently  re- 
quired to  introduce  a  republican  government  into  France. 
Such  a  revolution,  we  need  not  say,  was  foreign  to  all  their 
purposes.  They  were  patriots  and  statesmen,  not  revolu- 
tionists; republicans  certainly,  but  not  Jacobins.  They  no 
doubt  believed  that,  in  asserting  and  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, they  were  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  that 
right  be  maintained  against  wrong ;  and  they  no  doubt  al- 
so believed  that  they  would  be  serving  their  own  and  all 
future  generations  of  their  countrymen,  by  establishing 
and  transmitting  national  independence  and  popular  insti- 
tutions. All  this  is  most  certainly  true;  but  they  were 
wise,  practical,  and  patriotic  men,  and  never  could  have 
entertained  the  wild,  visionary,  and  destructive  radicalism 
the  author  so  gratuitously  ascribes  to  them.  We  boast 
our  descent  from  them,  not  from  those  who  in  the  hoar  of 
trial  deserted  their  country,  and  we  hold  their  memory  too 
dear  and  venerable,  to  suffer  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
modern  revolutionists  of  Europe,  those  infuriated  enemies 
of  God  and  man,  those  firebrands  of  hell,  without  entering 
our  stem  and  indignant  protest. 

These  instances,  taken  almost  at  random,  show  clearly 
enough  the  spirit  and  untrustworthiness  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
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History,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  passage  we  have  ex- 
tracted will  sustain  all  the  charges  we  have  preferred 
against  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  our 
language  so  much  false  doctrine  and  false  history  com- 
pressed within  so  small  a  space.  "  The  hour  of  revolution 
was  at  hand,  promising  freedom  to  conscience  and  domin- 
ion to  intelligence.  History,  escaping  from  the  dictates  of 
authority  and  the  jars  of  insulated  interests,  enters  upon 
new  and  unthought-of  domains  of  culture  and  equality, 
the  happier  society  where  power  springs  freshly  from  ever- 
renewed  consent;  the  life  and  activity  of  a  connected 
world."  (p.  4.)  This  is  said  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
epoch  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  1748,  a  little  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  its  sense  evidently  is,  that  then 
commenced,  or  was  about  to  commence,  a  movement  that 
was  to  secure  freedom  to  conscience;  substitute  the  do- 
minion of  intelligence  for  that  of  physical  force;  abolish  all 
authority  claiming  a  divine  origin ;  effect  the  fraternity  of 
nations ;  advance  civilization ;  bring  about  equality ;  intro- 
duce and  establish  the  purely  democratic  order,  in  which  no 
power  is  recognized  but  such  as  springs  from  the -assent  of 
the  governed,  and  from  that  assent  only  as  ever  freshly  re- 
newed. Thus  much  is  here  implied  as  historical  truth ;  and 
yet  nothing  of  all  this  will  bear  the  test  of  a  moment's  in- 
vestigation, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  last  thousand  years  a  period  in  which  less  of 
what  is  here  intended  was  secured  and  enjoyed  than  the 
period  dating  from  1748. 

"  The  hour  of  revolution  was  at  hand."  But,  if  Mr. 
Bancroft  may  be  believed,  the  revolution  that  was  about  to 
break  out  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  English  revolu- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  that  itself  was  only  the 
continuation  of  the  revolution  in  the  sixteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  by  the  king  and  commons  against  feudalism  and 
the  Church.  Nay,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  laid  down 
on  the  same  page,  revolution  is  ever  going  on,  not  only  in 
society,  but  throughout  the  entire  universe  of  God.  "  The 
eternal  flow  of  existence  never  rests,  bearing  the  human 

race   onwards   through    continuous   change No 

sooner  do  the  agitated  waves  begin  to  subside,  than, 
amidst  the  formless  tossing  of  the  billows,  a  new  messen- 
ger from  the  Infinite  Spirit  moves  over  the  waters ;  and  the 
ship  of  Destiny,  freighted  with  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
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fields  to  the  gentle  breath  as  it  first  whispers  among  the 
shrouds,  even  while  the  beholders  still  doubt  if  the  breeze 
is  springing,  and  whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it  will  go." 
This,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that,  whatever  are  the 
appearances,  revolution  never  ceases,  but  goes  on  continu- 
ously. Why,  then,  say  of  1748  especially,  "  The  hour  of 
revolution  was  at  band  "  ?  No  doubt  it  was  at  hand,  but 
on  the  author's  doctrine  revolution  is  the  normal  order  of  the 
universe,  nay,  of  existence,  of  eternal  existence,  and  there- 
fore of  God  himself,  who  never  rests,  and  in  reality,  then, 
no  more  at  hand  at  one  epoch  than  at  another.  But  let 
this  pass. 

"  Promising  freedom  to  conscience."  The  author  will 
not  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  saying  that  the  revolution 
that  was  about  to  burst  forth  merely  promised,  but  did  not 
secure,  freedom  to  conscience,  or  at  least  secured  it  only  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  speaking  generally,  and  means, 
if  any  thing,  that  the  revolution  was  to  introduce  and  es- 
tablish freedom  of  conscience,  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  The  author  does  not  look  upon  our  revolu- 
tion as  an  isolated  fact ;  he  couples  it  with  the  European 
revolutions  which  have  followed  it,  and  the  revolution 
which  be  says  was  at  hand  is  to  be  understood  to  mean, 
not  the  American  alone,  but  the  European  also,  —  all  the 
revolutions,  in  fact,  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  civil- 
ized world  since  1748.  Now  will  Mr.  Bancroft  assert  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  freedom  of  conscience  had  never  been 
recognized  and  secured  prior  to  that  period,  or  that  it  has 
been  recognized  and  secured  since  in  any  greater  degree 
than  before  ?  Freedom  of  conscience  means  simply  free- 
dom to  worship  God  according  to  the  law  which  God  him- 
self has  established,  without  any  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
state  or  any  human  power  whatever.  But  there  is  no  pe- 
riod of  equal  duration  since  the  time  of  the  Pagan  and 
Arian  Emperors  of  Rome  when  this  freedom  of  conscience 
was  more  insecure,  or  more  frequently  or  more  cruelly  vi- 
olated, especially  in  those  European  countries  which  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  revolution,  than  from  1748  to  1848. 
Never  did  Pagan  Emperor  of  Rome  wage  a  more  cruel 
persecution  against  Christians,  than  that  waged  by  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  France,  and  scarcely  an  Arian  Emperor 
went  farther  in  his  edicts  against  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship  than  did  Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Indeed,  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  al- 
most exclusively  characterized  by  hostility  to  freedom 
of  conscience  and  bitter  and  unrelenting  persecution  of 
Christians.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of  infidelity, 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume,  and  the  Convention.  Joseph 
the  Second  suppressed  religious  houses,  assumed  wellnigh 
plenary  authority  in  religious  matters,  and  prohibited  all 
communication  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  empire 
with  the  Holy  See,  save  through  the  minister  of  state,  and 
his  infamous  laws,  in  direct  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
worship  and  freedom  of  conscience,  remained  in  force  till 
since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  pious  and 
spirited  young  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  France  the  revo- 
lution abolished  Christianity,  prohibited  by  law  its  free  ex- 
ercise, beheaded  the  king  because  he  proposed  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  worship,  stripped  the  Church  of  her  goods, 
desecrated  her  temples,  overthrew  her  altars,  massacred  her 
priests  and  religious  in  thousands,  and  even  sent  its  ar- 
mies to  drag  the  venerable  Chief  of  Christendom  from 
his  throne,  and  exiled  him  to  Valence,  where  he  died 
a  martyr  to  the  freedom  of  conscience.  Talk  of  freedom 
of  conscience !  Where  in  all  Europe  was  there  freedom 
of  conscience  under  your  boasted  revolution,  —  a  revolu- 
tion whose  primary  object,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  freedom,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  philosophism,  that  is,  infidelity  and  atheism, 
which  the  world  justly  calls  the  Reign  of  Terror  ? 

Do  not  say  the  rights  of  conscience  were  secured,  be- 
cause none  but  Catholics  were  persecuted,  and  because 
heresy  and  infidelity  were  freer,  or  because  men  had  gained 
the  power  to  deny  and  blaspheme  religion,  to  enslave  the 
Church,  and  to  drown,  behead,  or  exile  her  priests  and  de- 
vout adherents.  Freedom  to  deny  and  blaspheme  God 
and  his  worship  is  not  in  any  sense  freedom  of  conscience, 
for  conscience  never  yet  required  any  man  to  deny  or  blas- 
pheme his  Maker  or  his  worship.  There  is  no  conscience 
where  God  is  denied,  for  conscience  is  nothing  but  a  man's 
own  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  commands  or  for- 
bids him  to  do,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  his  moral  ac- 
countability to  God  for  whatever  he  does  or  omits  to  do. 
The  freedom  the  revolutionary  party  may  have  acquired  to 
vent  their  denials  and  blasphemies,  and  to  oppress  and  pe^ 
secute  Catholics  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Church,  no  intel- 
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lectaal  alchemy  can  trausinute  into  freedom  of  conscience ; 
and,  to  say  the  very  least,  the  prohibition  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship and  the  persecution  of  Catholics  are  as  much  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  is  the  prohibition  of 
any  other  form  of  religion,  or  persecution  of  its  adherents. 
We  are  well  aware  that  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  Catholics  have 
rights  of  conscience,  and  that  to  prohibit  their  worship, 
confiscate  their  goods,  deprive  them  of  all  civil  franchises, 
fine,  imprison,  exile,  massacre,  or  hatig  and  quarter  them 
for  professing  and  practising  their  religion,  is  persecution, 
or  any  thing  incompatible  with  religious  liberty;  but  in 
this  they  are  mistaken.  We  have  at  the  least  equal 
rights,  and  if  freedom  of  conscience  can  be  violated  at 
all,  it  certainly  can  be  violated  in  the  persons  of  Catholics, 
and  is  violated  whenever  the  freedom  of  their  religion  in 
any  degree  is  denied,  or  in  any  manner  interfered  with,  ei- 
ther by  the  state  or  the  mob.  So  long  as  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  meets  with  any  obstacles,  or  finds 
any  let  or  hindrance  in  any  country,  however  free  may  be 
the  sects  and  unbelievers,  freedom  of  conscience  is  not 
secured,  and  the  liberty  of  religion  is  not  recognized  and 
maintained. 

Everywhere,  it  is  well  known,  the  revolution  of  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  has  been  directed  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  is  so  directed  even  to-day.  All  the  changes 
it  has  sought  or  introduced  have  had,  and  still  have,  for 
their  primary  object  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church* 
The  education  of  youth  is  a  religious  function,  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  and  yet  everywhere,  and  in 
most  countries  with  complete  success,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  wrested  from  religion,  and 
placed  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  state.  The 
state  may,  undoubtedly,  provide  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools,  and,  with  some  limitations,  regulate 
their  prudential  affairs ;  but  when  it  undertakes  to  educate, 
to  determine  what  the  education  shall  be,  and  to  appoint 
or  dismiss  teachers,  it  usurps  the  rights  of  parents  and  of 
religion,  and  thus  directly  infringes  the  rights  of  conscience. 
This  sort  of  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  is  prac- 
tised to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  and,  in  the  persevering 
attempt  of  our  modern  philanthropists  to  obtain  laws  mak- 
ing  it  compulsory  on  our  people  who  are  unable  to  edu- 
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cate  their  children  in  private  schools  to  send  their  children 
to  the  state  schools,  threatens  to  be  practised  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  even  in  our  own  country.  There  is  no  Prot- 
estant, and  scarcely  a  professedly  Catholic  country,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  where  the  Catholic  religion  b  perfectly 
free.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  years  since,  a 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed,  removing  some  of  the  dis* 
abilities  Catholics  labored  under ;  but  it  fell  far  short  of  se- 
curing to  Catholics  complete  religious  liberty.  It  repealed 
the  chief  penalties  thd  laws  had  previously  imposed  on  the 
persons,  but  not  the  penalties  it  had  imposed  on  the  prop- 
erty, of  Catholics.  But  even  the  partial  freedom  secured 
by  this  bill  has  been  restricted,  and  no  longer  ago  than  last 
year  a  law  was  enacted,  which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  de- 
clares the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  illegal  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  renders  null  in  the  civil  courts  every 
Catholic  marriage.  Even  while  we  are  writing,  the  Queen 
has  issued  a  proclamation  denying  in  the  plainest  terras 
the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  Prussia^  but  a 
few  years  since,  we  saw  the  .venerable  Archbishops  of  Po- 
sen  and  Cologne  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  government, 
for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  fidelity  to  their  con- 
sciences as  Catholics ;  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  it  is  a 
heinous  crime,  punishable  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
banishment  from  the  kingdom,  to  abandon  the  state  relig- 
ion and  to  become  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  in 
Holland,  where  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  are  Cath- 
olics, Catholicity  has  no  legal  rights,  but  is  merely  connived 
at,  not  even  legally  tolerated.  Our  present  Holy  Father 
was  driven  by  the  revolutionists  into  exile,  and  the  saintly 
prelates  of  the  sees  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  Turin,  and 
Cagliari  have  been  banished  by  the  same  party,  and  are 
even  now  languishing  in  foreign  lands,  forbidden  to  return 
and  exercise  their  spiritual  functions  in  the  midst  of  their 
flocks.  The  revolution,  as  in  the  last  century,  so  in  this,  is 
notoriously  directed  against  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  is 
evident  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  relig- 
ious orders  from  Switzerland  on  the  triumph  of  the  Radical 
party,  and  of  the  Redemptorists  from  Vienna  on  the  success 
of  the  Bed  Republicans  in  1848.  Idle,  then,  is  it  to  speak 
of  the  revolution  that  was  at  hand  in  1748  as  promising 
freedom  to  conscience,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  only  perverts  his- 
tory when  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  secured  the  rights  of 
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conscience  as  one  of  its  results.  He  wonid  have  been  far 
nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said,  ^  The  hoar  of  revolution 
was  at  hand,  promising  to  infidelity  freedom  to  trample  on 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  " ;  and  this  he  would  have 
said,  if  he  had  not  meant,  by  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom Jrom  conscience,  or  the  freedom,  not  of  religion,  but 
of  irreligion. 

^^  Promising  dominion  to  intelligence."  The  revolution, 
the  author  must  mean,  was  to  be  in  favor  of  intelligence, 
and  has  substituted  for  the  governiifg  power  in  society  in* 
tellectual  or  moral  power  as  distinguished  from  mere  phys- 
ical force.  Yet  he  has  studied  the  history  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  to  little  purpose,  if  he  does  not  know  the  fact  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  insinuates.  We  know  no 
period  since  Europe  began  to  recover  from  the  shock  re- 
ceived from  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  in 
which  society  was  less  under  the  control  of  intellieence,  or 
more  under  that  of  physical  force,  combined  with  iinorance 
and  brutality,  than  during  the  period  from  1748  to  1848. 
The  French  Revolution  subjected  society  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  which  is  that  of  physical  force,  and  every  govern- 
ment on  the  continent  of  Europe  maintains,  and  is  forced 
to  maintain,  itself  at  this  moment  only  by  means  of  its 
immense  standing  armies,  kept  up  on  a  war  footing  even 
in  time  of  peace.  Let  the  European  states  disband  their 
armies  and  trust  societv  to  the  power  of  intelligence  and 
to  the  moral  force  of  law,  and  social  order  would  not  be 
preserved  for  a  single  week.  Society  itself,  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  is  sustained  now  only  by 
sheer  physical  force,  by  the  bayonet  or  sabre.  And  what  far- 
ther from  the  truth  than  to  pretend  that  the  revolution  has 
given  dominion  to  intelligence?  Bankers,  stockbrokers, 
and  generals  are  now  the  only  governors  and  conservators 
of  society,  and  these  the  author  will  hardly  contend  repre- 
sent moral  and  intellectual  power  as  distinguished  from 
physical  force. 

^  History,  escaping  from  the  dictates  of  authority  and 
the  jars  of  insulated  interests,  enters  upon  new  and  un- 
tbought-of  domains  of  culture."  By  history  the  author 
here  means  the  subject  of  which  history  treats,  that  is,  the 
human  race,  or  the  several  nations  of  mankind.  More  spe- 
cially, perhaps,  he  means  the  general  tendency  and  policy  of 
modern  nations.    That  the  tendency  of  modem  nations  has 
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been  to  reject  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom,  to  reject  the 
authority  of  law,  and  to  rush  into  unbounded  license,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  with 
a  revolutionary  epoch.  ^  And  the  jars  of  insulated  interests.^ 
If  there  are  any  fewer  jars  of  insulated  interests  than  for  a 
brief  period  prior  to  1748,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  advance 
in  fraternal  affection,  but  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
credit  system,  which  enslaves  each  particular  nation  to  the 
money  power  of  all,  which  is  stronger  than  each  individu- 
cdly  and  than  all  put  together.  The  wars  growing  out 
of  the  revolution  involved  all  European  nations  in  debt; 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  standing  armies  for 
the  maintenance  of  sodal  order,  peace  within  and  peace 
without,  induces  an  annual  expense  beyond  the  public  rev- 
enues, which  tends  to  increase  annually  the  national  in- 
debtedness and  administrative  dependence  on  bankers  and 
brokers.  This  itself  is  a  far  greater  evil,  and  more  fatal  to 
the  morals  and  real  welfare  of  modem  nations,  than  any 
state  of  isolation  and  of  independent  interests  known  to 
modern  history. 

^  Enters  upon  new  and  untbought-of  domains  of  culture 
and  equality."  We  are  not  quite  certain  what  this  means, 
but  we  suppose  it  means  that  the  effect  of  the  revolution 
has  been  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  old  monarchical 
and  hierarchical  governments,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  in- 
tellectual progress,  and  to  introduce  an  equality  of  politi- 
cal rights  and  social  conditions  hitherto  unthought  of.  This 
may  have  been  the  result  aimed  at  by  the  revolution,  it 
may  be  what  revolutionists  have  promised,  but  we  need 
not  tell  Mr.  Bancroft  that  it  is  not  the  result  obtained.  It 
is  hardly  allowable  to  treat  the  fantastic  dreams  and  wild 
and  visionary  projects  of  reformers  and  radicals,  or  even 
their  seductive  promises,  as  historical  facts.  The  okl 
authorities  are  all  yet  standing,  or  supplied  by  others 
equally  offensive  to  the  revolutionists ;  and  intellect,  as  the 
physical  frame,  has  rather  deteriorated  than  otherwi^  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  Superficial  instruction  may  be 
more  diffused  than  it  was  in  1748,  and  a  laiger  proportaon 
of  the  people  may  be  able  to  read,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
pretend  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  eighteeoth  or 
nineteenth  century  can  begin  to  compare  even  with  that  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  century  dat- 
ing from  1748  is  probably  the  most  superficial  age  of  whicdi 
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we  retain  any  reooid.  Equality  of  political  rights  or  fran- 
chises has  been  sought,  but  has  made  little  or  no  progress. 
We  have  gained  national  independence,  but  under  the 
head  of  equal  rights  we  have  gained  nothing*  France  has 
had  her  sixtv  years  of  revolution  and  her  nearly  thirty  years 
of  war,  and  has  fewer  guaranties  for  equal  rights  than 
under  Louis  Quatorze.  Absolute  power  has  increased  in 
Russia,  Austria,  and  in  the  larger  German  states,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  subject  has  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
destruction  of  the  fueros  in  Spain,  aftd  in  the  British  em- 
pire through  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  abolition  of  the  forty- 
shiilings-freehold  suffrage.  As  to  equality  of  conditions, 
we  have  less  than  we  had  in  1748,  and  the  disparity  of 
conditions,  we  say  not  of  ranks,  has  increased  in  Great 
Britain.  Her  proletarian  population  in  1748  was  about 
one  third  of  her  whole  population ;  it  is  now  five  sevenths. 
In  France  there  may  have  been  an  increased  equality  of  con- 
ditions, mainly,  however,  by  the  general  impoverishment  of 
the  kingdom,  impoverishing  the  wealthy  without  enriching 
the  poor,  and  even  there  the  equality  is  not  greater  than  was 
ever  before  thought  of^  nor  so  great  as  among  our  North 
American  savages. 

^  Enters  upon  the  happier  society  where  power  springs 
freshly  from  ever*renewed  consent."  That  is,  the  revolution 
has  destroyed  all  government  but  such  government  as 
springs  freshly  from  the  ever-renewed  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  has  and  claims  no  foundation  in  historical 
right  This  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his  friends  may  have 
dreamed  of,  but  history  has  as  yet  entered  upon  no  such 
^  happier  society,"  for  no  such  society  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,-— not  even  in  this  country;  for  even  here  the 
government  plants  itself  on  historical  right,  no  less  than  in 
Austria  or  Russia,  and  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  government,  have  not  one  particle  of  political  power 
but  as  prescribed  by  law,  whicii  it  is  treason  to  conspire 
permanently  to  resist.  Democracy  of  the  most  pure,  and 
therefore  the  most  anarchical  sort,  may  be  aimed  at  by  rev- 
olutionists and  political  dreamers,  but  it  has  as  yet  no 
foothold  on  the  earth,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  treat  their 
dreams  as  realities. 

We  have  no  space  to  continue  our  analysis,  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  author  asserts  as  historical 
fact,  not  what  really  is  so,  but  simply  what  his  theory  re- 
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quires  should  be.  Yet  it  is  unpardonable  in  a  man  like 
IVIr.  Bancroft  to  allow  himself  to  make  such  loose  and  inooi^ 
rect  statements,  -^  statements  so  obviously  unfounded,  that, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  reflection,  the  most  ordinary  reader 
need  not  fail  to  detect  their  falsity.  As  to  the  doctrine 
which  underlies  these  statements,  we  have  at  present  little 
to  say.  We  can  pardon  boys,  and  even  rhetoricians,  for 
admiring  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  no  auth<Hity 
founded  in  historical  right,  and  no  power  but  the  unre- 
strained will  of  the  Ynultitude,  but  we  cannot  pardon  so 
great  simplicity  in  a  grave  historian  or  a  practical  states- 
man. 

<*  To  have  asserted  clearly  the  unity  of  mankind,"  says 
the  author,  '^  was  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion." If  this  means  that  no  religion  but  the  Christian  has 
ever  clearly  asserted  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  it  is  true, 
if  we  consider  that  all  other  religions  derive  whatever  of 
truth  they  may  have  from  the  Christian ;  but  if  it  be  intend- 
ed to  insinuate,  as  we  suspect,  that  it  is  the  chief  and  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  has  assert- 
ed this  unity,  it  proves  that  the  author's  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity are  very  low,  and  that  he  aims  to  disparage  while 
seeming  to  praise  it.  Certainly  the  Christian  finds  some* 
thing  more  in  his  religion  than  its  assertion  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  true  and  important  as  that  assertion  und^ 
niably  is.  But  let  us  proceed.  <^  The  world  was  instructed 
that  all  men  are  of  one  blood."  Good,  very  good ;  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  fall  into  the  impious 
absurdity  of  denying,  with  Agassiz  and  other  infidel  |He- 
teuders  to  science,  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  ^  That 
for  all  there  is  but  one  divine  nature,  and  but  one  moral 
law."  "  But  one  divine  nature."  What  does  that  mean  ? 
That  for  ail  there  is  but  one  God  to  be  adored  ?  No ;  for 
that  has  already  been  insinuated  in  the  sentence,  '^  No  more 
were  the  nations  to  be  severed  by  the  worship  of  exclusive 
deities."  What  then  does  it  mean  ?  That  all  men  have 
but  one  and  the  same  nature,  and  that  this  one  natare  is 
divine?  We  had  supposed  that  the  nature  of  man  was 
human  nature,  not  divine  nature.  But  here  breaks  out  the 
author's  pantheism,  the  divinity  of  humanity,  the  identity 
of  the  human  and  divine,  on  which  he  bases  his  democracy. 
He  here  teaches  us  that  Christianity  instructed  the  world 
that  human  nature  is  divinei  that  man  is  God.    Bat  this 
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is  a  mistake.  It  was  not  Christianity  that  taught  this ;  it 
was  Satan,  when,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  he  said  to  our 
first  parents,  '^  Ye  shall  be  as  gods." 

^  The  renovating  faith  [Christianity]  tanght^he  singleness 
g{  the  race,  of  which  it  embodied  the  aspirations  and  guided 
the  advancement."  So  the  office  of  Christianity  is  not  to 
reveal  the  will  of  Gk>d,  to  make  redemption  for  sin,  to  give 
spiritual  life  to  men  and  elevate  them  to  Ood  and  celestial 
beatitude  as  their  ultimate  end,  but  to  embody  the  aspira- 
tions and  to  guide  the  advancement  of  the  race!  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  expression  of  human  nature,  and 
the  Christian  teacher  does  only  ascertain  and  embody  in  a 
creed  what  springs  up  spontaneously  in  man,  and  guide, 
not  the  soul  in  its  efforts  after  salvation,  but  the  race,  the 
species,  in  its  advancement  in  civilization,  —  ^<  culture,  com- 
merce, and  refinement" !  What  more  in  fact  could  be  asked 
of  him,  since  human  nature  is  divine  nature  ?  Whence  but 
from  the  human  race  should  the  Christian  teacher  receive 
his  inspirations,  or  what  better  could  he  do  than  to  em- 
body the  aspirations  of  a  divine  nature,  supposing  that  aspi- 
rations can  be  predicated  of  a  divine  nature,  that  is,  of  Ood, 
which  indeed  some  may  imagine  to  be  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous. This  is  enough  to  show  us  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  the  author's  Christianity  and  the  compliments 
which  he  affects  now  and  then  to  pay  it 

Christianity  taught  the  unity  of  the  race ;  the  Northern 
Barbarians  were  called  in  to  reduce  the  doctrine  to  prac- 
tice. ^  The  roving  invaders  [of  the  Roman  empire],  tak- 
ing to  their  hearts  the  regenerating  creed,  became  its  in- 
trepid messengers,  and  bore  its  symbols  even  to  Iceland 
and  Siberia."  This  was  something,  and  did  somewhat  to- 
wards bringing  nations  together  in  a  common  bond  of 
brotherhood.  But  ^stiU  nearer  were  the  relations  of  the 
connected  world,  when  an  enthusiast  reformer,  glowing 
with  selfish  ambition,  and  angry  at  the  hollow  forms  of 
Eastern  superstition,  caught  life  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
and  founded  a  system,  whose  emissaries  hurried  lightly  on 
the  camel's  back  beyond  pathless  sands,  and,  never  diverg- 
ing far  from  the  warmer  zone,  conducted  armies  from  Mec- 
ca to  the  Ganges  and  the  Ebro."  Does  the  author  mean 
by  this,  that,  although  the  Christian  religion  claims  the 
glory  of  having  first  clearly  taught  the  unity  of  the  race, 
yet  the  higher  glory  of  reducing  it  to  practice  is  due  to 
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Mahomet  and  his  followers?  Would  he  have  us  regard 
Islamism  as  a  development  of  Christianity,-— a  step  for- 
ward in  the  progress  ot  the  species,— and  teach  us  that  it  is 
more  glorious  to  be  a  Turk  than  a  Christian  ?  If  not,  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  the  appositeness  of  his  reference  to 
the  Arabian  impostor  in  this  connection. 

But  enough.  It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  writes  to  be  read  and  believed,  not  to  be  crit- 
icized. He  does  not  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  trouble- 
some questions  that  might  be  asked  him,  and  probably 
flattered  himself  that  his  readers  would  swallow  down  his 
speculations  without  inquiring  into  their  wholesomeness 
or  unwholesomeness.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  single  him 
out  as  the  grossest  offender  among  contemporary  authors. 
His  writings  are  offensive,  deeply  offensive,  to  the  sincere 
and  intelligent  Christian,  but  he  offends  only  in  common 
with  the  whole  modern  humanist  or  humanitarian  school. 
The  worship  of  humanity  has  taken,  in  the  uncatholio 
world,  the  place  of  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  become  the 
dominant  idolatry  or  superstition  of  the  age.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  superstition  is  soon  to  lapse  into  demon- 
worship,  if  indeed  in  Mesmerism  and  spiritual  knockings  it 
has  not  ahready  so  lapsed.  Men  cannot  abandon  the  wor- 
ship of  God  for  that  of  humanity,  without  sooner  or  later 
falling  below  humanity  into  the  worship  of  the  DeviL 
The  author  repeats  and  insists  on  those  absurd  doctrines, 
the  progress  of  the  species  and  the  divinity  of  humanity, 
so  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  have  now  become 
only  a  disgusting  cant,  avoided  by  every  man,  we  had  sup- 
posed, of  good  taste,  and  a  tolerable  stomach.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  Mr.  Bancroft*— a  man  of  real  ability  and 
much  solid  learning — so  far  behind  the  times,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  as  to  insist  on  theories  which  the  revolutions  of 
1848  have  for  ever  stamped  with  imbecility  and  disgrace, 
and  which  can  henceforth  be  tolerated  only  in  unfledged 
radicals  and  beardless  Fourth-of-July  orators.  We  are  sor- 
ry to  see  him  repeating  the  cant  of  modern  sciolists  and 
misnamed  liberalists  as  solid  truth  and  unquestioned  fact| 
when,  if  he  would  but  open  his  eyes  and  use  the  judgment 
Almighty  God  has  given  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  detect 
its  unreality  and  ridiculousness*  We  hope  he  will  revise 
the  volumes  he  has  already  published,  purge  them  of  his 
humanitarian  errors  and  superstition,  and  henceforth  con- 
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fine  himself  to  the  legitimate  proTinee  of  a  Christian  histo- 
nan.  Let  him  do  so,  and  he  will  find  his  account  in  it, 
both  for  his  conscience  and  his  fame. 

Some  of  our  Catholic  friends,  finding  Mr.  Bancroft  ap« 
parently  praising  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the 
Indians,  and  extolling  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  the 
Colony  of  Maryland,  have  been  disposed  to  think  favor- 
ably of  his  History,  and  to  suppose  it  a  work  they  might 
conscientiously  patronize.  They  can  never  have  taken  the 
pains  to  ascertain  its  real  character,  and  have  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  poison  with  which  it  is  surcharged.  It  is 
true,  the  author  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the  labors,  pri- 
vations, sacrifices,  and  martyrdom  of  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians;  but  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  their  cause,  and  praised  them  with  a  sort  of  sneer  on 
his  lips.  He  beholds  them  only  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  and  represents  their  heroic  virtues  as  mere  human 
virtues.  He  despises  their  religion,  and  looks  with  pity  or 
contempt  on  the  motives  of  their  conduct  He  praises 
their  zeal,  their  devotedness,  their  self-denial,  if  you  will, 
but  not  as  springing  from  divine  grace  and  directed  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  His 
praise,  moreover,  is  worth  nothing,  for  he  praises  the  Jesu- 
its as  simple  men,  not  as  Catholics  and  Catholic  priests, 
and  with  equal  warmth  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina. 
What  does  the  Jesuit  care  for  the  praise  that  is  award- 
ed to  him  simply  as  a  man  ?  He  does  not  live  for  him- 
self; he  makes  no  account  of  himself,  and  can  only  feel 
insulted  or  grieved  by  any  commendation  he  may  receive 
at  the  expense  of  his  religion.  He  seeks  and  can  accept 
tio  honor  distinguishable  from  the  honor  of  the  Church,  his 
holy  Mother,  or  that  is  his  except  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
her  dutiful  and  affectionate  son. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  we  grant,  awards  Lord  Baltimore  the  high 
honor  of  being  ^  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world  to  adopt  religious  liberty  as  the  basis  of  the  state, 
and  to  seek  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of 
justice"  (Vol.  L  p.  262) ;  but  this  at  best  is  honoring  a 
Catholic  at  the  expense  of  Catholicity.  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the  laurel  that  binds  the 
brows  of  Lord  Baltimore,  or  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
many  merits  of  the  noble  and  peaceful  Catholic  Colony  of 
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Maryland ;  bnt  we  cannot  award  to  either  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  recognize  and  adopt  religions  liberty  as 
the  basis  of  the  state,  or  to  seek  the  security  and  peace  of 
religion  by  the  practice  of  justice.     We  can  be  flattered  or 
seduced  into  no  admission  which  would  require  us  either 
to  deny  religious  liberty  or  to  renounce  —  which  is  impos- 
sible —  our  faith  as  a  Catholic     We  are  far  from  being 
prepared  to  concede  that  among  the  holy  popes,  the  saintly 
prelates  and  enlightened  and  pious  Catholic  princes,  magis- 
trates, and  statesmen,  from  St  Sylvester  and  Constantino 
down  to  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Colony  of  Mary- 
land, there  was  not  one  to  adopt  and  establish  religious  lib- 
erty, not  one  who  sought  the  security  and  peace  of  relig- 
ion save  in  the  practice  of  injustice,  or  the  unjustifiable 
exercise  of  power.     Religious  liberty,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  was  born  somewhat  prior  to  the  year  of  grace 
1632,  and  it  was  not  reserved  for  Greorge  Calvert,  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  nor  for  any  man  who  lived  at  his  late 
day,  to  discover  and  adopt  the  just  and  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  heresy  and  unbelief.    Religious  liberty  means, 
if  it  means  any  thing,  as  we  have  already  said  or  implied, 
the  absolute  freedom  of  religion  from  all  human  authority, 
or  the  full  and  unrestricted  right  of  every  man,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  state  or  any  human  power  what- 
ever, to  worship  God  in  the  way  and  manner  God  himself 
ordains.     In  this  sense,  religious  liberty  is  an  inalienable 
natural  right,  —  a  right  held  immediately  fi'om  God  him- 
self, anterior  and  superior  io  the  state,  which  the  state  does 
not  grant  or  confer,  and  which  it  is  bound  to  recognize,  re- 
spect, guaranty,  and,  when  need  is,  vindicate  with  all  its 
power,  moral  and  physical.     This  right,  or  religious  liberty 
in  this  sense,  its  true  and  only  true  sense,  the  Church  and 
all  good  Catholics  have  asserted,  with  even  supernatural 
energy  and  constancy,  from  the  first     The  blessed  Apos- 
tles asserted  it  against  the  magistrates  who  forbade  them 
to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  that  noble 
answer,   "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  *' ;  tiie 
whole  army  of  Christian  martyrs  asserted  it,  in  choosing 
to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  to  be 
torn  in  pieces,  to  die  under  the  most  lingering  and  excru- 
ciating tortures,  rather  than  to  offer  one  grain  of  incense 
to  Ccesar;  St  Ambrose  of  Milan  asserted  it,  when  he  re- 
fused to  give  up,  at  the  command  of  the  Empress,  the  tern- 
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pie  of  the  Lord  to  be  desecrated  by  the  Arian  heretic,  and 
when  he  forbade  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  enter  the 
church  till  he  had  done  public  penance  for  his  wrath  and 
injustice  to  his  subjects;  St  Gregory  the  Seventh  asserted 
it,  when  he  smote  with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  the 
infamous  and  brutal  Henry,  king,  not  emperor,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, for  his  violation  of  his  oaths,  his  oppression  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  wars  upon  religion ;  St  Pius  the  Fifth 
asserted  it,  when  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  the 
haughty  Elizabeth  of  England  for  her  apostasy,  her  mur- 
der of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  cruel  persecution 
of  Catholics ;  and  Pius  the  Seventh  reasserted  it,  when  he 
fulminated  his  anathema  against  Napoleon  for  his  tyranny, 
hurled  him  from  his  throne,  and  sent  him  to  die  a  prisoner 
on  the  barren  rock  of  St  Helena.  The  Church  in  all  her 
struggles  with  the  temporal  powers,  whether  in  medioBval 
or  more  recent  times,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West, 
in  Germany  or  England,  France  or  Spain,  Venice  or  Ge- 
noa, Lombardy  or  Naples,  has  asserted  it,  and  had  noth- 
ing else  in  view  but  its  successful  vindication.  Indeed, 
from  her  going  forth  from  that  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  to 
the  escape  of  the  noble  Pius  the  Ninth  from  the  assassins 
of  Rome  to  Gaeta,  she  has  been  the  continual  object  of 
the  unrelenting  hostility  of  all  who  would  lord  it  over  con- 
science, enslave  religion,  and  give  loose  reins  to  lawless 
passion  or  arbitrary  will,  solely  because  she  has  never 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  the  champion  of  religious  lib- 
erty, and  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  against  all  classes  of 
enemies,  and  with  all  her  power,  to  struggle  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  perfect  freedom  of  every 
man  to  believe  and  practise  religion,  to  worship  God  as 
God  himself  prescribes.  Talk  not  to  us  of  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  Maryland  Colony;  they  come  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  too  late  for  your  purpose.  It  is  a  foul  libel  on 
the  Church  to  pretend  that  either  was  the  first  to  adopt  re- 
ligious liberty,  or  to  "  seek  the  security  and  peace  of  relig- 
ion by  the  practice  of  justice."  The  Church  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  either,  whether  as  to  doctrine  or  as  to  prac- 
tice. She  does  not  acquire  wisdom  and  sanctity  with  the 
progress  of  the  ages ;  she  was  born  perfect  in  both. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Bancroft  understands  by  religious  liberty, 
not  the  liberty  of  religion,  freedom  to  believe  what  religion 
teaches  and  to  practise  what  she  commands,  but  the  lib- 
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erty  of  heresy  and  unbelief,  the  liberty  to  deny  and  bla»> 
pbeme  religion.     But  if  he  does,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should.     The  age  in  which  we  live  no  doubt  agrees 
with  him,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  err  because  the  age 
errs.     We  do  not  consult  the  age  in  which  we  live  in  order 
to  learn  what  is  or  is  not  truth.     The  freedom  of  religion 
is  one  thing,  the  freedom  of  heresy  and  unbelief  is  another, 
and  we  cannot  fall  into  the  gross  folly  of  confounding  the 
one  with  the  other,  because  an  heretical  and  unbelieving 
age,  or  an  hereticEd  or  unbelieving  historian,  does.     The 
two  liberties  are  essentially  distinct,  and  rest  on  very  dif< 
ferent  grounds,  and  should  never  be  confounded  one  with 
the  other,  or  called  by  one  and  the  same  name.     It  is  their 
confasion  that  creates  the  mischief,  and  gives  to  heretics 
the  effrontery  to  call  themselves  the  friends  of  religioas  lib- 
erty, and  to  pretend  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despot- 
ism.    Religious  liberty  is  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of 
every  man,  for  both  by  the  natural  and  divine  laws  man  has 
the  right  to  render  unto  God  what  Ood  requires  of  him,— 
the  right  to  do  his  duty ;  but  the  liberty  of  heresy  and  un« 
belief  is  not  a  natunU  right,  for  by  the  law  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  divine  law,  every  man  is  bound  to  be  of  the 
true  religion,  and  has  no  right  to  be  of  any  other.     All  the 
rights  the  sects  have  or  can  have  are  derived  from  the  state, 
and  rest  on  expediency.     As  they  have,  in  their  character 
of  sects  hostile  to  true  religion,  no  rights  under  the  law  of 
nature  or  the  law  of  God,  they  are  neither  wronged  nor 
deprived  of  liberty  if  the  state  refuses  to  grant  them  any 
rights  at  all ;  for  wrong  is  done,  liberty  is  taken  away  by 
the  state,  only  when  it  violates  rights  which  are  held  und<sr 
the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  Grod,  independent  of  the 
state,  and  which  it  is  instituted  not  to  concede,  but  to  pro- 
tect.    The  protection  of  the  sects  in  the  practice  of  their 
heresies  is  never  on  their  side  a  question  of  right,  or  of 
what  they  may  claim  as  a  right,  but  is  always  a  question 
of  simple  expediency;  and  so  it  must  be, till  you  can  oblit* 
erate  ail  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  establish 
the  indifferency  of  truth  and  error.    Heresy  and  unbelief, 
if  really  heresy  and  unbelief,  are  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  therefore  have  and  can  have  no  rights  of  theii 
own,  and  then  none  that  the  state  is,  for  their  sake,  bound 
to  concede  or  to  protect. 
Lord  Baltimore,  it  is  true,  opened  his  colony  to  the  aev- 
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eml  Protestant  sects,  and  placed  them  on  an  eqnal  footing 
before  the  state  with  the  Church  of  God.  For  this,  under 
tke  point  of  view  of  religious  liberty^  we  neither  blame  nor 
praise  him,  because  his  liberality  to  the  sects  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  religious  freedom,  or  the  freedom  of 
retigion,  one  way  or  another.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
religion  to  forbid,  or  in  religious  liberty  to  require,  him  to 
do  as  he  did.  He  may  have  done  so  because  he  believed 
he  could  by  so  doing  best  subserve  the  interests  of  religion, 
or  be  may  have  done  so  because,  under  the  drcumstances, 
he  could  not  obtain  liberty  for  his  own  Church  except  on 
condition  of  placing  the  sects  on  an  equal  footing  with  her 
before  the  law.  In  either  case  his  measure  was  justifiable, 
religious,  and  statesmanlike.  But  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, his  policy  has,  as  touching  the  question  of  religious 
liberty,  not  the  slightest  interest  for  us.  We  yield  to  no 
man  in  our  devotion  to  religious  liberty,  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that,  in  order  to  defend  the  liberty  of  religion,  we 
must  defend  the  equal  liberty  of  heresy  and  unbelief,  and 
maintain  that  the  state  is  bound  in  all  cases  to  place  error 
and  blasphemy  on  an  equal  footing  with  truth  and  piety. 

A  Protestant  state,  or  a  state  like  our  own,  profess- 
ing no  religion,  is  unquestionably  bound  to  place  all  the 
forms  of  religion  professed  by  its  subjects,  not  directly  op- 
posed to  the  existence  of  society  itself,  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  before  the  law ;  not  indeed  because  in  them- 
selves considered  they  are  all  equally  respectable,  or  enti- 
tled to  equal  legal  protection,  but  because,  having  no  infal- 
lible authority  by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  it  is  incompetent  to  discriminate  between  them,  and 
is  liable,  under  pretext  of  suppressing  false  religion,  to  sup- 
press the  true,  and  thus  make  itself  guilty  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  persecution.  That  a  Protestant  state,  and  afor* 
iiori  a  state  that  professes  no  religion,  has  no  infallible  au- 
thority by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  religion  from  its 
counterfeits,  is  evident,  for  all  the  sects  confess  with  one 
voice  that  they  are  fallible,  and  have  no  infallible  means  of 
determining  which  is  the  true  religion.  Since,  then,  the 
state  is  bound  to  maintain  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion, 
that  is,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  true  religion,  a  Prot- 
estant state,  or  a  state  that  professes  no  religion,  has  no 
other  alternative  than  either  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  a  per- 
aecator,  or  to  copy  the  example  of  Lord  Baltimore,  which 
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is  to  protect  all  its  subjects  in  their  respective  forms  of  re- 
ligion, whether  they  be  true  or  false.  No  such  state  has  ever 
in  fact  taken  the  latter  alternative ;  none  ever  will  do  so. 
They  have  all  persecuted,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
will  continue  to  persecute,  the  true  religion.  They  all  have 
an  instinctive  hatred  of  it,  for  it  always  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy  of  the  spiritual  order ;  and  if  our  lot  is  cast  in  any  one 
of  them,  we  must  expect  to  be  persecuted,  and  make  up 
our  minds  to  bear  persecution  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, or  rather  with  joy  that  we  are  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  name  of  our  Lord,  knowing  that,  if  we  buS& 
with  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him. 

As  it  regards  the  Catholic  state,  or  a  state  professing 
the  Catholic  religion,  we  have  not  much  to  say,  and  little 
occasion  to  say  any  thing,  for  the  question  has  here  no 
practical  bearing.  Such  a  state  may,  no  doubt,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  afford  equal  civil  protection  to  the  sects ;  but 
it  is  not  bound  to  them  to  do  so,  and  in  no  case  is  bound 
to  do  so  for  the  same  reason  that  Protestant  states  and 
states  professing  no  religion  are,  because  it  has  an  infallible 
criterion  to  appeal  to,  by  which  the  true  religion  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  false.  It  can  be  bound  to  do  so  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  true  religion  itself.  It  may  be  that  the 
interests  of  true  religion  are  better  promoted  by  leaving 
open  than  by  closing  the  field  to  its  adversary ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, when  so,  the  state,  out  of  regard  to  religion,  is 
bound  to  place  the  sects  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
Church  before  the  law.  Whether  such  is  always  the  case, 
or  not,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  duty  of  the 
Catholic  state  is  always  to  respect  and  maintain  the  per- 
fect independence  and  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  with 
regard  to  the  sects  to  follow  her  direction,  which,  since  she 
is  God's  Church,  infallibly  protected  and  assisted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  sure  to  be  always  wise,  just,  and  charitaUe. 

We  insist  on  this  distinction  between  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  the  freedom  of  heresy  and  unbelief,  because 
it  exists  in  nature,  and  is  highly  important.  It  is  by  con- 
founding the  two,  and  advocating  the  latter  under  the 
sacred  name  of  the  former,  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
religious  liberty,  European  Red  Republicans  and  English 
Protestants,  pass  themselves  off  on  a  credulous  age  as  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  impudentiy  pretend  that 
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all  who  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  all  Catholic  an* 
tiquity  are  in  favor  of  persecution  and  spiritual  despotism. 
It  is  only  the  liberty  of  heresy  and  unbelief  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft defends  under  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  and  it  is 
with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  promoting  the  cause  of  heresy 
and  unbelief  that  he  praises  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Ck>l- 
ony  of  Maryland.  He  would  persuade  us  to  condemn  our 
Catholic  ancestors,  and  seduce  us  from  our  allegiance  to 
our  Church.  We  trust  no  Catholics  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  his  insidious  flattery. 


Art.  II.  —  Essays  and  Reviews^  chiefly  on  Theob^^  PoU 
UicSy  and  Socialism.  By  O.  A.  Brownson,  LL.  D. 
New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  1852.  12mo.  pp. 
621. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
newspaper  press,  secular  or  sectarian,  on  the  doctrines  we 
set  forth,  or  the  reasonings  by  which  we  sustain  them  ;  for 
they  are  seldom  worthy  of  much  notice,  and  we  have  rare- 
ly the  time  or  the  space  to  do  it  Yet  we  are  disposed  to 
depart  from  our  general  rule  in  favor  of  Hie  Christian 
Register,  a  weekly  paper,  published  in  this  city,  as  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  Unitarians ;  for  it  is  an  old  friend,  and  in 
a  notice,  in  its  issue  of  the  3d  of  last  July,  of  our  Essays 
and  Reviews  recently  collected  and  published,  it  has  spo- 
ken  of  us  personally  in  terms  not  wholly  uncivil,  and  has 
really  made  a  serious  attempt  to  offer  some  logical  rea- 
sons against  us.  It  is  so  seldom  that  we  meet  any  thing, 
either  in  the  secular  press,  or  in  the  papers  especially  de- 
voted to  some  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  or  to  the  de- 
fence of  Protestantism  in  general,  that  is  tolerable,  on  the 
score  either  of  civility  or  of  logic,  that  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  effort  at  both  on  the  part  of  TAa  Christian  Regis* 
ter  deserves  to  be  frankly  acknowledged  and  generously 
encouraged. 

The  Register  begins  by  awarding  us  high  praise  as 
a  writer,  philosopher,  and  logician.  Speaking  of  our 
Essays  and  Reviews  it  says :  ^  They  are  written  with  great 
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logical  acateness,  with  remarkable  simplicity,  preciaioDi 
earnestness,  and  power."    ^  In  his  own  field,"  it  continnes, 
^<and  with  his  own  weapons,  there  are  no  abler  writers 
among  us  than  Mr.  Brownson.     As  an  adroit  dialectician 
he  has  no  equal.    He  has  analyzed  and  thoroughly  pos* 
sessed  himself  of  more  systems  of  philosophy  than  other 
reputed  scholars  have  even  looked  at.     He  has  been  no 
superficial  student  among  the  greatest  masters  of  thought, 
and  his  mind  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  ablest  of  them  in 
subtJlty,  in  force  of  argumentation,  and  in  extreme  inge- 
nuity."    This  is  high  praise,  and  although  it  says  nothing 
of  breadth  or  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  it  still  gives 
us  a  high  and  honorable  rank  with  ^  the  greatest  masters 
of  thought."    "  Yet,"  adds  the  Register^  "  we  know  of  few 
able  men  whose  writings  do  so  little  to  carry  us  with 
them.     There  is  such  a  show  of  dialectic  skill,  that,  when 
we  see  no  fallacy  and  have  no  disposition  to  dissent  from 
his  conclusions,  we  are  not  convinced The  wonder- 
ful dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Brownson  proves  every  thing, 
makes  us  sometimes  doubt  whether  he  has  really  proved 
any  thing.     Instead  of  placing  us  where  he  professes  to 
stand,  on  a  basis  of  unaoubting  faith,  he  for  the  time  cre- 
ates in  us  a  distrust  of  all  logical  deductions."     That  is, 
Mr.  Brownson  is,  after  all,  no  solid  reasoner,  —  is  but  a  shal- 
low sophist,  whose  logic  is  mere  show,  dexterity,  or  sleight 
of  hand.    How  will  the  Register  reconcile  this  with  what 
it  has  just  conceded  us  ?     This  implies  any  thing  but  real 
logical  ability,  and  is  deserving  of  any  thing  but  respect 
It  implies  that  we  are  a  mere  logical  juggler  or  trickster, 
and  by  no  means  that  we  are  an  able  man,  who  ^  in  forte 
of  argumentation"  is  hardly  inferior  to  "the  ablest"  of 
<^  the  greatest  masters  of  thought"    It  may  serve  the  pur* 
poses  of  those  against  whom  we  direct  our  arguments  to 
represent  us  as  a  mere  dialectic  juggler,  and  as  able  to  cheat 
people  out  of  their  senses  and  make  ^  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,"  but  it  can  hardlv  be  done  consistently 
after  having  awarded  us  the  praise  of  "  simplicity,  precisiooi 
earnestness,  and  power,"  of  having  "  analyzed  and  thorough' 
ly  possessed^^  ourselves  "of  more  systems  of  philosophy 
than  other  reputed  scholars  have  even  looked  at,"  and  of 
being  "  hardly  inferior  to  the  greatest  masters  of  thought 
in  force  of  argumentation,^^  as  well  as  in  subtilty  and  inge- 
nuity.   The  two  characters  are  incompatible  one  with  the 
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other,  and  our  friends  outside  must  make  their  election  be- 
tween them.  Which  of  them  they  ought  to  elect,  or 
whether  either  of  them  is  our  true  character,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say. 

The  Register  complains  that  our  reasoning,  instead  of 
convincing  it,  creates  in  its  mind  for  the  time  ^<  a  distrust 
of  all  logical  deductions  " ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  a  distrust  of 
reason  itself.  This  tends  to  confirm  what  we  have  so  often 
asserted,  and  for  which  we  have  been  blamed  by  some  of 
our  Catholic  friends ;  namely,  that  Protestants,  sooner  than 
admit  the  conclusiveness  of  our  arguments  for  the  Church, 
will  distrust  or  deny  reason  itself.  We  are  rather  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  the  Register  virtually  conceding  it. 
It  cannot  accept  the  Church,  or  abandon  its  inveterate 
prejudices  against  her;  consequently,  when  it  finds  in  our 
writings  arguments  for  her  which  it  is  unable  to  convict  of 
any  fallacy,  it  is  led,  not  to  conclude  that  its  prejudices  are 
unwarranted  and  that  she  may  after  all  be  Ood's  Church,  but 
to  distrust  aU  logical  deductions,  that  is,  reason  itself.  Let 
the  writer  in  the  Register  analyze  his  own  mind,  and  weigh 
well  the  statement  he  makes,  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  has  really  conceded  that  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  deny  reason  than  to  embrace  Catholicity. 

The  Register  apparently  would  insinuate  that  our  rea- 
soning cannot  be  solid  because  it  does  not  convince  its 
mind,  and  place  it  on  a  basis  of  undoubting  faith,  where 
-we  ourselves  profess  to  stand.  We  are  only  a  dialectic  nec- 
romancer, because  our  arguments  do  not  generate  in  its 
mind  full  and  unwavering  conviction.  But  it  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  to  such  convictions  something  more  than 
argument,  or  the  exhibition  of  solid  reasons  to  the  under- 
standing, is  necessary.  In  faith  there  is  assent  of  the  will 
as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  and,  whatever  the  reasons  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding,  faith  never  results  if  the  will 
resists;  for 

"  A  man  convinced  against  hia  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

It  is  not  the  office  of  logic  to  produce  faith,  but  simply 
to  remove  the  intellectual  obstacles  to  it ;  not  to  motive 
assent,  but  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for 
withholding  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  yielded.  There  it 
stops  even  in  human  faith,  much  more  in  divine  faith,  or 
£aith  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term.     We  never  rely 
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on  logic  to  produce  this  faith,  ot  to  make  miabelieveis  ot 
unbeUevcFs  true  believers.  If  nothing  but  logic  were  need- 
ed, the  whole  world  had  long  since  b^en  thoroughly  Catho- 
lic, and  no  infidel  or  heretic  had  remained  to  be  converted. 
Man  is  not  pure  intellect ;  he  has  will,  affections,  passions, 
appetites,  and,  through  these,  dispositions  and  prejudices 
which  can  resist  the  most  solid  reasons  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  and  which  are  overcome  only  by  the  grace 
of  God.  Logic  has  its  place  and  its  use,  both  of  which  are 
no  doubt  highly  important,  but  it  is  never  of  itself  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction.  The  most  it  can  do,  and 
all  that  it  is  expected  to  do,  is  to  remove  the  intdlectual 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  believing,  and  to 
prove  that  one  ought  to  believe  and  is  in  an  abnormal 
state  if  he  does  not  The  undoubting  faith  in  Catholici^ 
we  profess  is  not  illogical,  is  not  opposed  to  reason,  and 
has  all  the  conditions  reason  can  demand;  but  it  is  the 
effect  of  no  reasoning,  of  no  discursive  process  whatever. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  the  product  of  Divine  grace,  ob- 
tained for  us  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  If  the  writer  in  the  Register  had  been  well 
aware  of  this,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  was  himself 
very  illogical,  when  he  concluded  that  our  arguments  must 
be  unsound,  because  they  failed  to  convert  him.  Faith  is  a 
virtue,  and  inelicitable  without  the  voluntary  act  of  the  be* 
liever,  and  consequently  it  was  absurd  for  the  writer  to 
expect  our  arguments  to  make  him  an  actual  believer, 
while  he  remained  himself  purely  passive,  or  totally  in- 
active in  relation  to  faith. 

It  appears  to  be  an  impression  entertained  by  our  non- 
Catholic  community,  that  the  primary  object  of  our  Re- 
view is  to  convert  heretics  and  unbelievers,  and  that  we 
rely  solely  on  our  logic  as  the  instrament  of  their  convet- 
sion.  We  of  course  desire  the  conversion  of  heretics  and 
unbelievers,  —  to  see  all  our  Protestant  and  unbelieving 
countrymen  good  practical  Catholics ;  but  that  is  not  the 
special  end  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  in  our  humble 
labors.  Our  Review  is  intended  for  Catholics,  not  for 
Protestants  or  infidels,  and  its  more  immediate  object  is 
the  edification  of  our  own  Catholic  community.  We  seek 
to  be  useful  to  Catholics,  and  in  our  discussions  we  con- 
sult what  in  our  judgment  will  best  serve  their  interests 
here  and  now.    It  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  indirectly  and 
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remotely  that  we  seek  the  conversion  of  those  without 
Our  first  duties  are  to  our  own  brethren,  and  our  first  affec- 
tions are  theirs,  and  we  seek  to  correct  such  false  notions 
of  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and  society,  as,  owing  to 
their  exposed  condition  in  an  unbelieving  and  heretical  age 
and  country,  may  occasionally  creep  in  among  them, — to 
urge  and  encourage  them  to  aim  at  what  we  may  call  a 
high-toned  Catholicity,  at  a  firm  and  bold  {H'ofession  of 
their  faith,  and  an  indfependent  and  fearless,  though  quiet, 
assertion  of  their  rights,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  and  as 
men.  We  aim,  as  far  as  possible  with  our  feeble  abilities 
and  limited  attainments,  aided  by  the  best  advice  we  can 
obtain,  to  conduct  just  such  a  journal  as  our  Catholic 
fiiends  themselves  need  in  such  an  age  and  country  as  our 
own.  They  and  their  interests,  not  Protestants  and  their 
conversion,  are  therefore  first  in  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  occupy  our  chief  attention. 

Certainly  we  are  not  indifferent  either  to  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  Protestant  and  unbelieving  country- 
men. We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  temporal  prosper- 
ity of  our  country,  the  preservation  of  its  civil  institutions 
and  its  republican  form  of  government,  and  the  mainte« 
nance  of  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  license,  are  depend- 
ent on  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  relig^ 
ion  amongst  us ;  and  we  are  even  more  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  freedom,  no  spiritual  good,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  for  our  countrymen,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  become  united  to  the  body  of  the  Church,  as  un- 
donbting  Catholic  believers,  and  good  practical  Catholics* 
With  these  convictions,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  us  whether  they  are  converted  or  not.  But  we 
have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  logic  can  do  very  little 
towards  their  conversion.  Arguments  directly  for  the 
Church,  or  durectly  against  the  doctrines  they  profess,  are 
in  our  judgment  of  very  little  utility.  The  evil  lies  in  the 
heart,  rather  than  in  the  head,  and  motives  addressed  to 
the  affections  are  far  more  likely  to  be  efficacious  than 
those  addressed  to  the  intellect.  It  is  to  the  conscience 
that  we  must  chiefly  speak,  and  it  is  only  as  we  can  make 
them  feel  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  that  religion 
ahould  be  the  great  affair  of  their  lives,  that  they  are  in  a 
lost  condition,  and  should  cry  out  speedily,  ^  Lord,  save  us^ 
at  we  perish,''  that  we  ean  effect  much  for  their  oonvarsion. 
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Then,  again,  conversion  is  the  work  of  Divine  grace,  and 
we  can  do  little  towards  effecting  it,  except  by  our  prayers. 
Logic  and  controversy  are  feeble  instruments,  but  the  fer- 
vent effectual  prayer  of  the  just  availeth  much.  Grod  will 
grant  any  thing  to  the  humble  prayer  of  faith.  The  best 
way  to  convert  those  without,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  effectually  labor  for  their  conversion,  is  to  live  ourselves 
so  as  to  merit  the  blessing  of  Grod  upon  our  prayers. 
Hence  whatever  tends  to  make  Catholics  faithful,  obedient^ 
humble,  devout,  prayerful,  has  an  indirect,  if  you  will,  but 
a  powerful,  tendency  to  convert  the  unbelieving  and  the 
sinful.  If  all  the  Catholics  here  were  what  they  should  be, 
their  prayers  would  obtain  the  conversion  oi  the  whole 
country.  This  is  the  doctrine  we  have  always  insisted  on, 
and  it  is  to  mistake  us  entirely  to  suppose  that  our  sole  or 
our  chief  reliance  is  on  logic,  and  therefore  very  unreason- 
able to  pronounce  us  a  mere  juggler  or  sophister  because 
men  can  read  our  arguments  without  becoming  believers. 
Our  arguments  have  their  use,  and  seldom  fail  of  accom- 
plishing all  we  propose  to  accomplish  by  them.  But  we 
must  tell  our  friends  outside,  that  there  is  no  power  on 
earth,  or  even  in  heaven,  to  convert  them  against  their  will, 
or  without  their  voluntary  concurrence.  They  must  be 
willing,  and  must  themselves  take  part  The  grace  of 
prayer  is  given  unto  all  men.  Let  them  ask,  and  they  will 
receive;  seek,  and  they  will  find;  knock,  and  it  will  be 
opened  unto  them.  If  they  beg  of  Ood  grace  to  open  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding,  and  to  move  and  incline  their 
will  to  the  truth,  they  will  find  our  arguments  sufficiently 
conclusive;  but  without  the  grace  which  enlightens  the 
understanding  and  inclines  the  will,  no  argument  can  af- 
fect them,  and  their  conversion  is  impossible. 

*'  This,"  continues  the  Register ^  "  is  our  first  impression 
as  we  pass  rapidly  over  his  [Mr.  Brownson's]  pages,  with- 
out stopping  to  analyze  what  We  read.  But  when  we 
stop  at  the  most  essential  points  in  the  argument,  ihe  won- 
der ceases.  The  adroitness  of  the  dialectician  becomes 
visible,  and  the  single  fallacy  by  which  the  whole  train  of 
argument  becomes  useless  is  detected.  The  engine  is 
there.  The  cars  are  there,  in  admirable  order.  'Every 
thing  seems  perfect.  But  in  the  single  link  which  con- 
nects the  engine  to  the  cars  is  a  fatal  flaw,  which  the  prac- 
tised eye  is  sure  to  find"    This  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  not 
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what  we  should  expect  from  a  really  skilful  dialecticiani 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  ^'  simplicity,  precision,  earnest- 
ness, and  power,"  and  "  in  force  of  argumentation "  is 
hardly  inferior  to  "the  ablest"  of  "the  greatest  masters  of 
thought."  May  there  not  be  some  mistoJce,  Mr.  Register  ? 
You  surely  are  too  modest  to  claim  for  yoiirself  the  high  in- 
tellectual character  you  ascribe  to  Mr.  Brownson,  and  may 
it  not  be  that  you  are  the  party  mistaken,  and  that  you 
have  imagined  a  flaw  where  none  is  ?  If  you  are  right  in 
your  estimate  of  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  author, 
whom  you  cannot  regard  as  sporting  with  his  readers,  it  is 
far  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  you  imagine  a  flaw 
where  there  is  none,  than  that  he  should  leave  his  argu* 
ment  so  fatally  defective  as  you  allege.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  you  should  misapprehend  or  fail  to  appreciate 
his  argument,  than  that  he,  if  your  account  of  him  be  cor- 
rect, should  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  shallow  sophist.  Sup- 
pose you  reexamine  the  matter;  perhaps  you  may  find 
that  the  "  fatal  flaw  "  exists  only  in  your  own  imagination. 
But  let  us  consider  the  proofs  the  Jkegister  ofl*ers,  to  estab- 
lish the  fallacy  of  our  reasoning.  "  We  take,"  it  says,  "  an 
important  example  from  the  first  article  in  the  volume,  en- 
titled The  Church  against  No  Church.  For  nearly  fifty 
pages,  with  syllogisms  enough  to  supply  a  whole  treatise 
on  logic,  the  author  has  been  preparing  us  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Jesus  Christ  ^  did  commission  a  body  or  corpora^ 
Hon  of  teachers,  which,  beginning  with  the  Apostles  and 
continuing  the  identical  body  they  were,  must  subsist  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world.'  Admitting  what  has 
gone  before,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  this  proposition, 
provided  sufficient  evidence  is  given."  Provided  sufficient 
evidence  is  given,  the  Register,  we  would  hope,  is  prepared 
to  receive  this,  whether  he  admits  what  has  gone  before 
or  not;  for  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  any  propo- 
sition for  which  there  is  sufficient  evidence.  But  the  writ- 
er is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  nearly  fifty  pages  are  de* 
voted  to  a  preparation  for  this  conclusion,  for  at  most  only 
eight  pages  are  so  devoted,  and  thirty-six  pages  out  of  the 
nearly  fiuy  he  refers  to  are  taken  up  with  establishing  sub* 
stantially  the  same  proposition  by  a  process  of  rigid  de- 
duction from  principles  which  are  and  must  be  conceded 
by  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian  at  all,  —  a 
process  sufficient  of  itself,  without  the  subsequent  process 
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in  which  the  Register  professes  to  have  discovered  a  *<  fatal 
flaw."  This  mistake  is  not  calcnlated  to  inspire  full  confi* 
dence  in  the  Register  as  an  acute  and  candid  critic  But 
we  will  cite  the  passage  objected  to,  as  it  stands  in  our  Es" 
says  and  ReviewSj  not  as  condensed  and  mutilated  by  the 
Regist&r. 

^  Iq  proof  of  our  position,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed,  com- 
missioned, a  body  of  teachers  with  authority  to  teach,  we  quote  the 
well-known  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Grospel,  xzviii.  18,  19,  20, 
^Ali  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.      Go  ye, 

therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, teaching  them  to  observe 

M  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  behold,  I  am 
with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world ' ;  also, 
St  Mark,  xvi.  15, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  earth,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
unto  every  creature';  and,  Eph.  iv.  11,  ^And  some  indeed  be 
gave  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists^  and 
others  pastors  and  teachers.' 

*^  These  are  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  did  commis- 
sion a  body  of  teachers,  or  institute  the  ecclesia  docens.  The 
commission  is  from  one  who  had  authority  to  give  it,' because  from 
one  unto  whom  was  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  it  was 
a  commission  to  teaeh^  to  teach  all  nations,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
« every  creature,'  —  equivalent,  to  say  the  least,  to  alt  nations  and 
individuals,  —  and  to  teach  all  things  whatsoevsr  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self commanded.  The  commission  is  obviously  as  full,  as  ex* 
press,  as  unequivocal,  as  language  can  make  it,  and  was  given  l^ 
our  Blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection,  immediately  before  his  as- 
cension. 

'^  That  this  was  not  merely  a  commission  to  the  Apostles  person- 
ally is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  commission  itself,  and  the 
promise  with  which  it  closes.  It  was  the  institution  and  commis- 
sion of  a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  which,  beginning  with 
the  Apostles  and  continuing  the  identical  body  they  were,  must  sub- 
sist unto  the  consummation  of  the  worid.  For  they  who  were 
commissioned  were  commanded  to  teach  all  nations  and  individu- 
als, and  in  the  order  of  succession  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  co- 
existence ;  for  such  is  the  literal  import  of  the  terma  Bat  this 
command  the  Apostles  personally  did  not  fulfil,  for  all  nations  and 
individuals,  even  using  the  term  all  to  imply  a  moral  and  not  a 
metaphysical  universality,  have  not  yet  been  taught;  they  amid 
not  fulfil  it,  for  during  their  personal  lifetime  all  nations  and  indi- 
viduals were  not  even  in  existence.    Then  one  of  three  things :  — 

1.  The  Apostles  failed  to  fulfil  the   command  of  their  Master; 

2.  Our  Blessed  Lord  gave  an  impracticable  command ;  or,  3.  The 
commission  was  not  to  the  Apostles  in  their  personal  character. 
We  can  say  neither  of  the  first  two ;  therefore  we  must  say  the 
last. 
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^  Bat  the  coaimission  was  to  the  Apostlesyand  therefore  the  body 
of  teachers  must,  in  some  way,  be  identical  with  them,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  command,  '  Go  ye^  indisputably  addressed  to  the 
Apostles  themselves.  But  they  can  be  identical  with  the  Apostles 
in  but  two  ways  :  —  1.  Personally ;  2.  Corporately.  They  are 
not  personally  identical,  for  that  would  make  them  the  Apostles 
themselves,  as  numerical  individuals,  which  we  have  just  seen  they 
are  not.  Then  they  must  be  corporately  identical.  Then  the 
commission  was  to  a  corporation  of  teachers.  The  commission  gave 
«mple  authority  to  teach.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  did  commission 
41  body  of  teachers  with  ample  authority  to  teach,  ^  and,  since 
commissioned  to  teach  all  nations  and  individuals  in  the  order  of 
•succession  as  well  as  of  coexistence,  a  perpetual  or  always  subsist- 
ing corporation.  Thus  the  very  letter  of  the  commission  sustains 
our  position. 

*'*'  The  promise  with  which  the  commission  closes  does  the  same. 
*  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world.'  They  to  whom  this  promise  was  made,  and  with  whom 
the  Saviour  was  to  be  present,  were  identical  with  the  Apostles,  for 
be  says  to  the  Apostles,  *  1  am  with  you,"^  They  were  to  be  in 
time,  that  is,  in  this  life ;  for  he  says,  I  am  with  you  all  days^  ^- 
wdaag  riig  4f^p<Vt  -*  which  cannot  apply  to  eternity,  in  which  the 
divisions  of  time  do  not  obtain.  They  were  not  the  Apostles  per- 
sonally, because  our  blessed  Lord  says  again,  ^I  am  with  you 
all  days  unto  the  coruntmmatian  of  the  world^  which  is  an  event 
still  future,  and  the  Apostles  personally  have  long  since  ceased  to  ex- 
ist as  inhabitants  of  time.  But  they  were  identical  with  the  Apos- 
tles, and,  since  not  personally,  they  must  be  corporately  identical. 
Therefore  the  promise  was  to  be  with  the  Apostles,  as  a  body  or 
corporation  of  teachers,  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  of 
the  world.  But  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  with  a  body  that  is  not. 
Therefore  the  body  must  remain  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
w^rld.  Therefore  our  Blessed  Lord  has  instituted,  appointed,  com- 
missioned, a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  identical  with  the 
Apostles,  continuing  their  authority,  and  which  must  remain  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world. 

*^  The  same  is  also  established  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Ephesians,  iv.  11,  *And  he  indeed  gave 
some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
others  to  be  pastors  and  teachers,'  taken  in  connection  with  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  ^And  God  indeed  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first, 
apostles,  secondly,  prophets,  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that  miracles, 
then  the  graces  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  kinds  of  tongues, 
interpretations  of  speeches.'  These  texts,  so  far  as  we  adduce 
them,  clearly  and  distinctly  assert  that  Grod  has  set  in  the  Church, 
or  congregation  of  believers,  pastors  and  teachers  as  a  perpetual 
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ordinance.  They  prove  more  than  this,  for  which  at  another  time 
we  may  contend ;  but  they  prove  at  least  this,  which  is  all  we 
are  contending  for  now.  'God  hath  set,'  'God  gave  to  be.' 
These  expressions  prove  the  pastors  and  teachers  to  be  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  created  or  commis- 
sioned by  the  congregation  itself.  They  are  set  in  the  Church,  giv- 
en to  be,  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  ;  for  the  rule  for  understanding 
any  passage  of  Scripture,  sacred  or  profane,  is  to  take  it  always  in 
a  universal  sense,  unless  the  assertion  of  the  passage  be  necessarily 
restricted  in  its  application  by  something  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  in  the  context,  some  known  fact,  or  some  principle  of  rea« 
son  or  of  faith.  But  obviously  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  adduced 
to  restrict  the  sense  of  these  passages  either  in  regard  to  time  or 
space.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  their  plain,  obvious,  un- 
limited  sense.  Therefore  the  institution  of  pastors  and  teachers  is 
not  only  Divine,  but  universal  and  perpetual  in  the  Church. 

''  We  may  obtain  the  same  result  from  the  end  for  which  the 
pastors  and  teachers  are  appointed ;  for  the  argvanenivm  ad  quern 
is  not  less  conclusive  than  the  argwnentum  a  quo.  If  the  end  to  be 
attained  cannot  be  attained  without  assuming  the  authority  and  per- 
petuity of  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude their  authority  and  perpetuity  ;  since  they  are  appointed  by 
God  himself,  who  cannot  fail  to  adapt  his  means  to  his  ends.  For 
what  end,  then,  has  God  instituted  this  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ? 
The  Apostle  answers,  '  For  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
till  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  may  not  now  he  children  tossed  to 
and  fro,,  and  carried  about  with  every  vnnd  of  doctrine^  in  the 
wickedness  of  men,  in  craftiness  hy  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive ;  but,  performing  the  truth  in  charity,  we  may  in  all  things 
grow  up  in  him  who  is  the  head,  Christ.'  £ph.  iv.  12- 15.  This 
needs  no  comment  The  end  here  proposed,  for  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  instituted,  is  one  which  always  and  every  where  sub- 
sists, and  must  so  long  as  the  world  remains.  But  this  is  an  end 
which  obviously  cannot  be  secured  but  by  an  authoritative  and  per- 
petual body  of  teachers.  Therefore  the  body  of  teachers  is  author- 
itative and  perpetual.  Therefore,  God,  or  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  has 
appointed,  commissioned,  a  body  of  teachers,  the  ecclesia  doeau^ 
as  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  corporation,  to  subsist  unto  the 
consummation  of  the  world. 

''  We  have  now  proved  the  first  part  of  our  proposition,  namely 
the  fact  of  the  institution  and  commission  of  the  ecclesia  dotens 
as  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  corporation  of  teachers.  Its  au- 
thority is  in  the  commission  to  teach ;  its  perpetui^,  in  the  fact 
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that  it  cannot  digcharge  its  commission  without  remaining  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world,  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  it 
till  then,  which  necessarily  implies  its  existence  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  promise  is  to  it  as  a 
corporation  identical  with  the  Apostles.     The  proof  of  this  first 
part  of  our  proposition  necessarily  proves  the  second,  namely,  the 
infallibility  of  the  corporation.      The  Divine  commission  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  infallibility  of  the  commissioned  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  commission.    It  is  on  this  fact  that  is  grounded  the 
evidence  of  miracles.     Miracles  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine taught ;  they  merely  accredit  the  teacher,  and  this  they  do 
simply  by  proving  that  the  teacher  is  Divinely  commissioned.    The 
fact  to  be  established  is  the  Divine  commission.     This  once  estab« 
lished,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  established  immediately  by 
a  miracle,  or  mediately  by  the  declaration  of  one  already  proved 
by  miracles,  as  was  our  Blessed  Lord,  to  speak  by  Divine  authority. 
Jesus,  it  is  conceded,  spoke  by  Divine  authority,  even  by  those 
who,  with  the  Christian  Examiner^  deny  his  proper  Divinity.    Then 
a  commission  given  by  him  was  a  Divine  commission,  and  pledged 
Almighty  God  in  like  manner  as  if  given  by  Almighty  God  himself 
directly.     The  teachers  were,  then,  Divinely  commissioned.     Then 
in  all  matters  covered  by  the  commission  they  are  infallible ;  for 
God  himself  vouches  for  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  and  must 
take  care  that  they  testify  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

^^  Moreover,  the  command  to  teach  implies  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience. The  commission  is  a  command  to  teach,  and  to  teach  all 
nations  and  individuals.  Then  all  nations  and  individuals  are  bound 
to  believe  and  obey  these  teachers ;  for  authority  and  obedience  are 
correlatives,  and  where  there  is  no  duty  to  believe  and  obey,  there 
is  no  authority  to  teach.  But  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  the 
known  character  of  Grod  to  say  that  he  makes  it  the  duty  of  any 
one  to  believe  and  obey  a  fallible  teacher,  one  who  may  both  de- 
ceive and  be  deceived.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  participate  in 
the  same  fallibility,  and  be  the  false  teacher^s  accomplice,  which  is 
impossible  ;  for  he  is,  as  we  have  said,  prima  Veritas  in  essendo^ 
in  cognoscendo,  et  in  dicendo^  and  therefore  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  Therefore  they  whom  he  has  commissioned  must 
be  infallible."  — pp.  52-57. 

"  Here,"  says  the  Register,  "  the  whole  force  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Borne  is 
sustained  depends  on  the  word  corporation^  which  Mr. 
Brownson  has  quietly  slipped  in  with  a  meaning  in  no 
wise  demanded  or  authorized  by  the  words  of  Scripture 
which  he  has  brought  forward  as  the  only  decisive  evidence 
in  the  case."     But  here  are  three  mistakes  at  least     The. 
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wfaole  force  of  the  reasoning  does  not  depend  on  the  word 
corporation,  for  we  give  the  reader  his  choice  between  the 
word  corporation  and  another,  since  we  say  ^  a  body  or  cor- 
poration of  teachers."  We  do  not  slip  the  word  in  quietfyj 
that  is,  without  any  attempt  to  justify  its  use,  for  we  un- 
dertake to  prove  its  proprietv ;  and,  furthermore,  we  do  not 
bring  forward  the  words  of  Scripture  as  the  only  decisive 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  expressly  state  our  ability  to  prove 
the  proposition  without  citmg  the  Scriptures  at  alL  Thqa 
we  say  (p.  51),  ^  We  do  not  depend  on  the  Bible  for  the 
historical  facts  from  which  we  conclude  the  commission  of 
the  ecclesia  docens,  or  body  of  pastors  and  teaches ;  for 
these  facts  we  can  coUeet  from  other  sources  equally  relia^ 
ble  [that  is,  equally  reliable  with  the  Scriptures  regarded 
simply  as  historical  documents],  and  do  so  collect  them, 
when  we  reason  with  unbelievers."  The  Register^  again, 
has  not  cited  the  formal  statement  of  the  proposition  we 
were  defending.  ^  The  question  before  us,  distinctly  stat- 
ed," we  say  (p.  50),  ^  is.  Has  Jesus  Christ  commissioned 
a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  given  this  body  the 
promise  of  infallibility  and  indefectibility  ?  "  But  let  this 
pass. 

^  There  is,"  proceeds  the  Register^  ^  no  such  word  as 
body  or  corporation  of  teachers  iised  by  Christ"  Expressly 
used,  in  the  text  cited,  we  concede ;  implied,  we  deny,  for 
we  have  in  the  passage  in  question  clearly  proved  the  con- 
trary. ^<  As  to  Mr.  Brownson's  syllogism  that  the  body  of 
teachers  can  be  identical  with  the  Apostles  in  but  two  ways, 
1.  personally,  2.  corporately,  it  is  only  one  of  those  un- 
warrantable but  imposing  assumptions  which  he  is  con- 
stantly making  under  the  forms  of  logic."  But  as  you 
cite  us,  there  is  here  no  syllogism  at  all,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, and,  if  you  will  do  us  the  justice  to  regard  what  we 
ourselves  wrote,  you  will  concede  that  we  made  here  no 
assumption,  imposing  or  otherwise.  The  texts  cited  from 
St.  Matt  xxviii.  18,  19,  20,  and  St  Mark,  xvi.  15,  clearly 
prove  that  Christ  did  commission  pastors  and  teachers. 
This  point  the  Register  does  not  deny.  The  second  point 
we  establish  is,  that  the  commission  was  not  merely  a 
commission  to  the  Apostles  personally.  We  do  not  as- 
sume this ;  we  prove  it,  and  the  Register  virtually  concedes 
it  But  tiie  commission  was  evidently  a  commission  to 
the  Apostles,  for  our  Lord  is  evidently  addressing  them, 
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and  he  says,  Oo  pe.  In  some  way,  then,  the  teachers  com* 
missioned  must  be  identical  with  the  Apostles.  Teachers 
were  not  to  cease  in  the  Church  with  the  ApostieSf  and  the 
eommission  evidently  contemplated  others  who  were  to 
succeed  them^  for  he  says,  ^  Behold,  I  am  with  fou  all  days 
onto  the  consummation  of  the  world.''  Hefe,  then,  we  have 
a  commission  to  the  Apostles  in  a  sense  in  which  they 
could  and  would  remain  as  teachers  unto  the  end  of  timei 
You  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  separate  the  teachers  in  every 
sense  from  the  Apostles,  nor,  on  the  other^  in  every  sense 
identify  them  with  the  Apostles.  You  cannot  identify 
them  with  the  Apostles  personally,  because  in  this  sense 
tile  Apostles  are  no  longer  living  on  the  earth,  and  because 
they  who  received  the  commission  were  to  remain  as  teacb« 
era  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world,  aa  event  stiU 
fiitnre.  The  commission,  then,  though  given  to  the  Apo8« 
ties  personally,  must  have  been  given  to  tliem  in  some  oth* 
et  sense  also,  in  which  they  still  survive  and  will  survive 
to  the  end  of  time.  So  much  must  be  conceded  on  all 
bands.  Now  pray  tell  us  in  what  sense  the  Apostles  can 
be  said  so  to  survive  as  Divinely  commissioned  teachers, 
save  as  a  body,  or  corporation  of  teachers,  which  preserves 
its  identity  though  the  individuals  composing  it  are  success 
sively  changed,  as  our  bodies  preserve  their  identil^,  though 
the  material  particles  of  which  they  are  composed  are  con* 
stantly  changing  ?  The  individuals  die,  the  body,  the  cor* 
poration,  survives. 

This  reasoning  is  solid ;  but  even  if  it  were  not,  even  if  it 
would  not  justify  the  use  of  the  word  corporation^  the  Reff- 
ister  would  not  be  justified  in  its  criticism.  It  charges  us 
with  quietly  slipping  in  the  word  corporatianj  that  is,  with 
assuming  it  without  offering  or  attempting  to  offer  any 
thing  in  justification  of  its  use,  and  maJdng  the  whole  ar^ 
gnment  turn  on  its  meaning.  This  is  not  the  fact  The 
argument  does  not  torn  at  all  on  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  texts  cited,  which  mean- 
ing necessarily  implies  the  commission  of  the  Apostles 
not  only  as  teachers  in  their  personal  or  individual  capaci- 
ty, but  also  as  a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers.  Wheth- 
er such  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  or  not,  is  the 
point  in  question,  and  we  have  not  quietly  assumed  that 
it  is ;  we  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is.  It  is  compe- 
tent for  the  Register  to  show»  if  it  can^  that  our  proof  is 
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insoffidenty  or  that  the  reasons  we  assign  are  inconclusive ; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  assert,  that  we  have  merely  assumed 
that  such  is  the  meaning  by  adroitly  slipping  in  the  word 
eorporaiionf  for  that  is  not  true.  We  prove,  first,  that  the 
eommission  was  the  commission  of  pastors  and  teachers ; 
secondly,  that  the  commission  was  given  to  the  Apostles ; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  was  given  to  them  in  a  sense  in  which 
they  can  and  do  survive  to  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
These  three  points  are  shown  to  be  evident  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  commission.  But  as  the  Apostles  as  Individ* 
nals  are  dead,  and  no  longer  survive  as  individual  teachers, 
we  conclude  it  was  not  given  to  them  merely  in  their  in* 
dividual  capacity ;  and  as  they  can  be  said  to  survive  only 
as  a  corporation  or  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  we  con* 
dude  they  were  commissioned  as  such,  that  is,  the  com- 
mission instituted  or  constituted  an  Apostolic  body  or  cor- 
poration of  pastors  and  teachers.  Each  of  these  condu- 
sions  is  absolutely  logical  and  necessary  from  the  premises, 
and  the  premises  themselves  are  undeniable.  There  is 
here,  then,  no  assumption  at  all,  unless  it  be  that  what  our 
Lord  promised  must  be  fulfilled,  or,  in  other  words,  that  God 
is  true,  and  cannot  promise  and  fail  to  perform.  What  has 
misled  our  no-Church  critic  is,  probably,  the  fact,  that  we 
state  our  particular  thesis  prior  to  presenting  the  demon- 
stration, —  at  the  be^nning,  instead  of  reserving  the  state- 
ment of  it  to  the  ena  of  the  argument, — which  we  believe 
is  not  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  fault  of  logic  or  of  rhet- 
oric. 

We  say  the  teachers  and  pastors  who  are  commissioned 
must  in  some  wav  be  identical  with  the  Apostles,  and  that 
they  can  be  identical  with  them  in  only  two  ways,  1.  per- 
sonally, 2.  corporately ;  that  is,  they  must  be  either  the 
same  individuals,  or  the  same  body  or  corporation,  as  the 
Apostles.  The  critic  is  indignant  at  this  very  evident  prop- 
osition, and  scouts  it  as  if  it  set  bounds  to  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God.  ^  He  who  *of  these  stones  can  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham '  is  not  cramped  and  limited  in  his 
operations  by  our  narrow  and  arbitrary  assumptions." 
Nothing  in  the  world  more  true ;  but  the  question  here 
does  not  turn  on  what  God,  metaphysically,  can  or  cannot 
da  The  question  is,  whether  certain  commissioned  teach- 
ers can  be  identical  with  the  Apostles  in  other  than  two 
ways,  namdy,  either  as  the  same  individuals,  or  as  the 
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same  body  or  oorporation.  If  the  critic  says  they  can,  we 
should  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  tell  us  what 
that  way  is.  Grod  can  give  any  commission  he  pleases, 
and  to  whom  he  pleases,  but  he  cannot  give  a  commission 
without  giving  one,  nor  a  commission  to  a  subject  in  a 
sense  in  which  that  subject  does  not  exist,  or  to  continue 
and  operate  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  subject  cannot  and  does  not  exist  until 
that  consummation.  He  could  not  commission  the  Apostles 
save  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body  or  corporation,  for 
save  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  senses  they  are  in* 
conceivable,  and  he  could  give  them  a  commission  under 
which  they  were  to  act  until  the  consummation  of  the 
world  only  as  a  body  or  corporation,  for  in  no  other  sense 
were  they  to  exist  in  time  until  that  event.  What  unwar- 
rantable and  imposing  assumption  is  there  here  ? 

^  Christ,"  says  the  Register ^  '^  sent  forth  his  teachers.    As 
they  perished,  he  raised  up  others  to  take  their  place  and 

carry  on  their  work While  they  all  received  the 

same  words  of  divine  truth,  while  they  all  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  common  Lord,  and  he  in  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  was  with  them  as  their  living  head,  they  were  all 
united  in  him,  one  spiritual  body^  under  his  authority  teach- 
ing  all  nations  to  observe  whatsoever  things  he  command- 
ed them.  This  interpretation  quite  as  naturally  fills  out 
the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words  as  either  of  the  sup- 
positions which  Mr.  Brownson  has  assumed  as  the  only 
suppositions  which  are  possible.  Ai^d  so  the  labored  ar- 
gument of  sixty-eight  pages  falls  to  the  sround."  And  so, 
with  the  writer's  permission,  it  does  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  make  no  suppositions  in  the  case,  and  present  the 
reader  no  alternative,  as  the  Register  pretends ;  and  if  the 
eritic  understands  the  natural  force  of  the  words  he  has 
used,  he  has  in  his  own  interpretation  conceded  substan- 
tially all  that  he  objects  to,  and  consequently  has  refuted, 
not  us,  but  himself. 

^  Christ  sent  forth  his  teachers."  Then  he  commissioned 
them,  gave  them  authority  to  teach,  and  commanded  them 
to  go  mrth  and  teach ;  for  so  much  is  implied  in  the  word 
^  sent."  ''  Sent  forth  kis  teachers."  Then  none  except  those 
he  thus  commissions  and  orders  forth  are  his  teachers. 
These  teachers  ^'  all  receive  the  same  words  of  divine 
.truth,"  are  ^  one  spiritual  body,"  with  one  ^  common  Lord,'* 
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one  "  living  head,**  and  nnder  the  authority  of  this  "  com* 
men  Lord,"  ^  living  head,"  <'  teaching  all  nations  whatsoever 
things  he  commanded  them."  They  are  not  only  one 
body,  but  a  persisting  body.  **  As  they  perished,  he  raised 
np  others  to  take  their  place  and  to  carry  on  their  work." 
What  are  these,  except  the  body  or  corporation  of  pastors 
and  teachers  we  asserted  as  commissioned  by  onr  Lord, 
only  described  in  looser  and  less  aocorate  terms  than  we 
Used  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  no  Protestant  ever  attempts 
to  reason  against  Catholicity  without  formally  or  virtaaUy 
refuting  himself !  Christ  sent  forth  his  teachers,  the  Apos^ 
ties,  united  as  one  spiritual  body,  with  authority  to  teach 
all  nations  to  observe  whatever  he  commanded,  and  per« 
petuates  the  body  by  raising  up,  as  individuals  perish,  new 
individuals  to  take  their  place  and  carry  on  their  work,  if 
this  is  not  asserting  that  our  Lord  commissioned  a  body 
or  corporation  of  teachers,  and  a  persisting  body  or  corpo- 
ration, we  confess  we  know  not  what  would  be.  The  crit* 
ic  blames  us  for  using  the  word  corporatioiif  accuses  us  of 
slipping  it  in  quietly,  and  asserts  that  ^  there  is  no  such 
word  as  corporation  or  body  of  teachers  expressed  by  Christ, 
and  no  such  meaning  implied."  Yet  he  himself  uses  the 
word  body,  denominates  the  teachers  sent  or  raised  up  to  be 
^  one  spiritual  body^^  in  order  to  express  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words  cited  by  n& 
The  critic  was  for  the  moment  off  his  guard.  Nevertheless, 
let  him  not  be  too  much  cast  down.  Homer  sometimes 
nods. 

Perhaps  the  Register  thinks  that  it  escapes  what  is  on 
its  part  a  fatal  concession  by  certain  statements  it  intro- 
duces, which  we  have  omitted ;  but  what  we  have  cited  is 
positive,  direct,  and  it  would  not  be  respectful  on  our  part 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  explains  or  qualifies  it  all  away 
into  a  no-meaning  in  the  same  short  paragraph.  Never- 
theless, here  is  the  whole  statement  :*-^^  Christ  sent  forth  his 
teachers.  As  they  perished,  he  raised  np  oth^B  to  take 
their  place  and  to  carry  on  their  work.  They  may  have 
been  united  under  no  visible  orgafiizaUon.  They  may  often 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  each  other^s  existence. 
They  may  have  been  scattered  in  d&stant  parts  of  the  earihj 
so  as  to  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  They  may 
have  acted  under  different  farms  of  church  polity.  Still, 
while  they  all  received  the  same  words  of  divine  truth, 
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while  tbey  all  looked  up  to  him  aa  their  common  Lord, 
and  be  in  fulfilment  of  bia  promise  was  with  them  as  their 
living  head,  they  were  aU  united  ia  him,  one  spiritual  body, 
under  bis  authority  teaching  aU  nations  to  observe  whatao* 
ever  things  he  commanded  them."  Now,  let  the  additional 
statements  which  we  have  italicized  mean  what  they  may, 
it  is  here  clearly  and  unequivocally  asserted  that  the  teach- 
ers receive  the  same  words  of  divine  truth,  that  is,  have 
unity  of  faith ;  are  one  body,  united  in  Christ  their  living 
bead ;  and  teaching  under  his  atdkorUy  alone,  that  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  commission,  all  nations  whatever  be  com* 
manded  the  Apostles  to  teach.  This  is  substantially  all 
we  attempted  to  prove  by  the  texts  of  which  the  RegUter 
here  gives  its  interpretation  in  opposition  to  ours.  We 
might  thus  pass  over  the  other  matters  introduced,  as  not 
ad  rem.  '*  They  may  have  been  united  under  no  visible  or-* 
ganization."  This  we  know  historically  was  not  the  fact, 
but  we  did  not  attempt  from  the  texts  the  Register  is  in- 
terpreting to  prove  the  contrary.  We  attempted,  indeed, 
to  prove  the  visibility  of  the  body  of  teachers,  but  in  an- 
other place,  and  by  other  evidence,  of  which  the  Protes- 
tant critic  as  a  matter  of  course  taikes  no  notice.  The  visi- 
bility follows  necessarily  from  the  office  of  teaching,  be-» 
cause  if  not  a  visible  body  the  teachers  could  not  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  by  their  commission.  ^  They  may  of- 
ten have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence." If  this  means  that  there  might  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Christian  teacher 
or  teachers  besides  himself,  the  ^Register  will  oblige  us  by 
proving  it ;  if  it  means  that  there  were  often  Christian  teach- 
ers who  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  certain  other 
Christian  teachers,  we  can  very  readily  concede  it.  "  They 
may  have  been  scattered  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
so  as  to  have  no  communication  with  each  other."  Save 
through  the  one  body  in  which  they  are  all  united,  this  may, 
no  doubt,  sometimes  have  happened,  as  for  longer  or  short- 
er periods  it  sometimes  happens  now  to  our  missionaries. 
^  They  may  have  acted  under  different  forms  of  church 
polity."  If  this  means  that  they  may  have  acted  under 
different  church  polities,  it  is  false  and  absurd,  because  the 
Register  concedes  that  they  were  "  one  body,"  with  one  and 
the  same  faith,  under  one  authority,  with  one  Lord  and 
one  living  head,  and  different  polities  implies  different  bod- 
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ies,  diverse  authorities,  lords,  and  heads.  According  to  the 
Register^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  immediate  Lord  and  head  of 
the  body,  and  as  he  is  one,  and  as  there  can  be  no  polity 
without  a  head,  it  follows  necessarily  that  there  can  be  only 
one  Christian  church  polity,  and  all  polities  distinguisha* 
ble  from  that  one  have  another  than  our  Lord  for  their  head. 

"  Here  is  one  instance  of  fatally  bad  reasoning,  just  at 
the  vital  point  of  the  argument"  The  bad  reasoning,  we 
are  afraid,  is  the  Register^ s^  not  ours,  and  it  is  clear  that  its 
own  interpretation,  as  far  as  consistent  with  itself,  accords 
with  our  own.  The  Register  has  done  as  well  as  it  could, 
and  deserves  the  credit  of  having  labored  hard  to  convict 
us  of  fallacious  reasoning ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  was 
adverse  to  its  success.  It  did  not  take  the  pains  to  master 
our  own  reasoning,  and  imagined  a  flaw  where  none  can 
be  found.  He  finds  himself  obliged  to  concede  that  our 
Lord  did  send  forth  his  teachers  with  full  authority  to 
teach  all  nations  whatsoever  he  commanded  them,  and 
that  these  teachers  constitute  "  one  body "  under  Christ, 
their  living  head ;  therefore  that  Christ  did  commission  a 
body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  with  full  authority  to  teach. 
He  is  obliged  to  exclude  from  Christian  teachers  all  who 
call  themselves  Christian  teachers  and  are  not  of  this  body, 
and,  as  he  holds,  as  well  as  we,  that  Christian  teachers 
must  continue  until  the  consummation  of  the  world,  he  is 
also  obliged  to  concede  the  indefectibility  of  the  body. 
As  the  first  teachers  perished,  '<  he  raised  up  others  to  take 
their  place  and  to  carry  on  their  work,"  and  continues,  he 
must  concede,  and  will  continue,  to  raise  up  new  teachers 
as  the  old  pass  off,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  These  new 
teachers  are  the  successors  and  continuators  of  the  old,  be- 
cause they  take  their  place  and  do  their  work.  Hence  the 
Register  concedes  every  point  except  one  that,  under  this 
head,  we  contended  foiv,  namely,  the  infallibility  of  the  body 
of  teachers.  But  if  he  concedes  the  rest,  he  must  also 
concede  that,  for  the  infallibility  follows  necessarily  from 
the  commission  to  teach,  and  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be 
with  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ^^  all  days  unto  the 
consummation  of  the  world."  The  practised  eye  does  not 
therefore  find  a  ''  fatal  flaw  "  in  the  link  which  ''  connects 
the  engine  to  the  cars." 

(<  We  detect  something  of  the  kind  in  every  form  under 
which  Mr.  Brownson  has  attempted  to  prove  the  exclusive- 
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authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  *  We  can  es- 
tablish,' he  [Mr.  Brownson]  says,  *  the  regular  succession  of 
Pontiffs  from  St  Peter  to  Uregory  the  Sixteenth,  (now  Pius 
the  Ninth,)  and  this  establishes  the  unity  of  the  corporation 
in  time,  and  therefore  its  identity.'  He  can  prove  no  such 
thing J^  We  have  before  us  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Popes 
from  St  Peter  to  Pius  the  Ninth,  with  the  date  of  each 
one's  accession  to  the  Pontificate,  and  the  length  of  his 
reign,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  yet  living,  the 
year  and  day  of  his  death,  taken  from  official  and  authen- 
tic records.  This  is  at  le^^t  primd  facie  evidence,  and  suf- 
ficient till  something  is  introduced  to  produce  a  contrary 
presumption.  "  He  cannot  prove  that  St  Peter  ever  saw 
Rome,  still  less  that  he  exercised  any  authority  over  the 
other  Apostles  like  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exer- 
cises over  the  other  bishops."  The  first  assertion  here  is 
fdmply  ridiculous,  and  the  Register  might  jast  as  well  say 
that  we  cannot  prove  that  there  was  ever  such  a  personage 
on  earth  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is,  as  the  Register 
well  knows,  if  it  has  studied  the  question,  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  to  prove  that  St  Peter  was  at 
Rome,  and  was  bishop  of  that  see,  that  there  is  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  deny  its  sufficien- 
cy in  the  former  case  is  to  deny  its  sufficiency  in  the  lat- 
ter. You  have  in  the  latter  case  only  uniform  tradition 
and  institutions  growing  out  of  the  fact,  and  dating  back 
to  the  time,  and  in  the  former  you  have  the  same.  The 
See  of  Rome  has  existed  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of 
St  Peter,  has  always  been  called  by  his  name,  and  its  uni- 
form tradition  is  that  he  was  its  founder.  This  tradition 
has  been  recognized  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  every 
age,  uncontradicted  save  by  here  and  there  an  individual 
in  very  recent  times.     This  is  proof  enough. 

The  second  assertion  of  the  Register^  namely,  that  we 
cannot  prove  that  St  Peter  "  exercised  any  authority  over 
the  other  Apostles  like  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ex- 
ercises over  the  other  bishops,"  amounts  to  nothing,  even  if 
true.  All  the  Apostles  had  each  an  extraordinary  mission, 
and  were,  like  St  Peter,  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  an  authority 
over  them  of  the  kind  which  his  successors  exercise  over 
other  bishops.  The  other  bishops  succeed  not  to  the  ex- 
traordinary mission  of  the  Apostles,  that  is,  to  the  Aposile- 
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ship,  which  each  of  the  Apostles  reeeived,  but  simply  to 
the  episcopate.  The  successors  of  St.  Peter  alone  sao- 
ceed  to  the  Apostleship,  and  their  authority  is  not  author- 
ity over  Apostles,  but  over  bishops.  But  that  St.  Peter 
was  the  prince  or  chief  of  tbe  Apostles  is  clearly  proved 
from  Scripture  and  uninterrupted  tradition,  and,  if  onr 
Lord  had  not  established  the  primacy  of  authority  and  jth 
risdiction  in  him  and  his  see,  the  Bishop  of  B.ome  as  his 
successor  could  never  have  caused  himself  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  supreme  visible  head  and  ruler  of  the  Church. 
The  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  distincly  recognis* 
able  throughout  the  Christian  world  prior  to  Constantine, 
as  has  been  amply  proved  by  our  authors,  and  therefore  be- 
fore th^  Popes  wore  able  to  exercise  or  call  to  their  assistance 
one  particle  of  temporal  power.  It  was  not,  therefore,  and 
could  not  have  been,  by  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power  that 
they  established  their  supremacy.  Since  the  governments 
of  Europe  became  Christian,  the  general  and  almost  uni- 
form tendency  of  their  action  has  been,  not  to  strengthen, 
but  to  weaken,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  bish- 
ops. How,  then,  came  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  to  be 
established?  Were  they  ambitious,  greedy  of  power? 
Suppose  they  were;  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
more  so  than  were  the  other  bishops,  and  the  tendency  in 
each  bishop  must  have  been  as  strong  to  resist  Papal  en- 
croachment as  in  the  Pope  to  encroach,  and  the  tendency 
of  all  united  must  have  been  incalculably  stronger.  How, 
then,  did  the  Pope  alone,  who  according  to  you  must  have 
been  in  the  beginning  only  the  equal  of  any  other  bishop 
as  to  his  office,  impeded  rather  than  aided  by  the  temporal 
powers,  succeed,  against  the  united  tendency  of  all  the 
bishops  throughout  Christendom,  in  usurping  an  unjust 
authority  over  them  all?  He  could  have  established  his 
authority  only  by  a  miracle,  and  a  miracle  can  never  be 
wrought  in  favor  of  usurpation  and  injustice.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  explain  the  possession  or  exercise  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church.  It  evidentiy  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quired little  by  little,  through  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  bishops. 

"  In  the  historical,  as  in  the  logical  argument,  an  import 
tant  link  is  wanting."     A  decided  mistake ;  for  no  link 
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is  wanting  in  either*  *^  We  recognize  the  Choicfa  under 
the  original  Apostles."  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  <'  There  is 
no  intimation  of  any  supremacy  or  superiority  of  Peter 
over  others."  By  what  authority  do  you  say  that  ?  You 
cannot  read  even  the  New  Testament  without  perceiving 
the  contrary.  Peter  is  always  there  represented  as  first, 
and  receives  from  our  Lord  a  special  commission,  —  ^  Feed 
my  sheep,"  "  Feed  my  lambs,"  "  Confirm  thy  brethren,"  — 
which  necessarily  implies,  not  only  a  superiority,  but  a  very 
great  superiority.  ^'  Afterwards  we  see  the  Church  sub* 
merging  [emerging  ?]  from  a  period  of  which  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing ;  but  with  features  so  changed  that  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  belief  that  it  had  departed  from  its 
original  simplicity,  and  had  already  begun  to  borrow  large- 
fy  from  human  inventions  and  from  a  heathen  worship." 
That  is,  you  paint  a  fancy-piece  which  you  call  a  portrait 
of  the  Church  under  the  Apostles,  and,  because  subse- 
quently  you  find  it  is  not  a  likeness,  you  gravely  conclude 
that  the  Church  must  have  changed  her  features !  Admi- 
rable logic!  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  you  to 
prove  that  your  fancy-piece  is  a  true  likeness  of  the  orig- 
inal features  of  the  Church,  before  you  conclude  from  the 
fact,  that,  as  she  emerges  firom  the  period  of  persecu- 
tions into  the  full  historical  light  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  she  differs  from  it,  she  has  changed,  and  no 
longer  resembles  herself.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  to  reason 
very  wisely  to  suppose  that  the  Church  in  the  martyr-age, 
when  Christians  were  in  their  greatest  fervor,  faith  was 
strong,  and  love  invincible,  rejoicing  to  sufT^^  for  Christ's 
sake,  would  depart  from  her  originsd  simplicity ;  and  that 
then,  when  she  was  suffering  the  most  severe  persecutions 
from  the  heathen  and  from  wicked  men,  she  would  be  in 
the  temper  to  borrow  largely  from  human  inventions  and 
a  heathen  worship.  Adversity  purifies,  instead  of  corrupt- 
ing, and  if  the  Church  could  be  corrupted  at  all  it  would  be 
in  her  seasons  of  worldly  prosperity,  not  in  her  seasons  of 
temporal  adversity.  Moreover,  the  features  which  the  JReg* 
ister  would  contend  were  borrowed  from  a  heathen  worship 
were  hers  before  they  can  be  found  in  any  form  of  Grentif- 
ism.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  the  Unitarians  and  with 
some  Gterman  authors,  that  those  doctrines  and  practices 
of  Christianity  to  which  they  object  were  introduced  into 
the  Church  through  Neo-platonism ;  but,  unhappily  for  this 
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theory,  they  were  all  in  the  Church  hefore  Neo-platonism 
was  born,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  borrowed  by  Neo- 
platonists  from  Christianity.  Neo*platonism  was  born  with 
Plotinus,  who  commenced  philosophizing  in  260,  and  who 
was  accused  by  the  Gentiles  of  Christianizing.  The  Em- 
peror Julian  the  Apostate  reorganized  paganism  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  gave  it  some  features  in  common  with  the 
Christian  hierarchy ;  but  those  were  features  which  you  shall 
in  vain  look  for  in  the  heathen  world  prior  to  the  Christian 
Church.  A  little  acquaintance  with  chronology  is  sometimes 
a  convenience.  The  Register  made  a  slight  mistake ;  it  is 
his  logic,  not  ours,  that  fails  for  want  of  historical  evidence. 
But  the  Register  brings  up  another  and  a  still  more 
important  instance  of  our  defective  logic  To  place  this 
new  instance  fairly  before  our  readers,  we  must  cite  the 
passages  at  length  from  our  Essays  and  Reviews^  from 
which  the  instance  is  professedly  taken. 

'^  Finally,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  inasmuch  as  all  Protestants 
did  at  first,  and  some  of  them  do  now,  appeal  to  the  written  word, 
or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  justification  of  their  dissent,  that  they 
have  in  these  a  real  or  a  pretended  authority,  external  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  dissenter,  distinct  from  and  paramount  to  that  of  the 
Church.  But  a  moment^s  reflection  will  show,  even  if  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  in  favor  of  the  Church,  that  this  is  a  mistake .  The 
Holy  Scriptures  proposed,  and  their  sense  declared,  by  the  Church, 
we  hold  with  a  firm  faith  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  of 
the  highest  authority;  but,  if  not  so  proposed  and  interpreted, 
though  in  many  respects  important  and  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments, and  valuable  for  their  excellent  didactic  teachings,  they 
would  not  and  could  not  be  for  us  the  inspired,  and,  in  a  supernatu- 
ral sense,  the  authoritative  word  of  God.  To  the  Protestant  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  an  authority  external  to  the  dissenter ;  be- 
cause, denying  the  unwritten  word,  the  Church,  and  all  authorita- 
tive tradition,  he  has  no  external  authority  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  inspired  word  of  God,  or  to  declare  their  genuine 
sense.  If  there  be  no  external  authority  to  decide  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  to  declare  its  true  sense,  the  authority  as- 
cribed to  it  in  the  last  analysis,  according  to  the  principle  we  have 
established,  is  only  the  authority  of  some  internal  principle  in  the 
individual  dissenting ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  individual,  by  virtue  of 
this  internal  principle,  decides,  with  the  Bible  as  without  it,  what  is 
and  what  is  not  Grod's  word,  what  God  has  and  has  not  revealed  ; 
and  therefore  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  bound  to  believe,  what 
he  is  and  what  he  is  not  bound  to  do/*  —  pp.  217,  218. 
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^  If  we  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  we  must  assert  its  right  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  for  the 
principle  on  which  private  judgment  can  he  defended  in  one  case  is 
equally  applicahle  in  every  case.  Will  it  be  said  that  private  judg- 
ment must  yield  to  God^s  word?  Granted.  But  what  is  God's 
word?  The  Bible.  How  know  you  that?  Do  you  determine 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  by  some  external  authority,  or  by 
private  judgment  ?  Not  by  some  external  authority,  because  you 
have  none,  and  admit  none.  By  private  judgment  ?  Then  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  for  you  only  private  judgment.  The  Bible 
does  not  propose  itself,  and  therefore  can  have  no  authority  higher 
than  the  authority  which  proposes  it.  Here  is  a  serious  difficulty 
for  those  Protestants  who  set  up  such  a  clamor  about  the  Bible, 
and  which  shows  them,  or  ought  to  show  them,  that,  whatever  the 
Bible  may  be  for  a  Catholic,  for  them  it  can  in  no  conceivable 
contingency  be  any  thing  but  a  human  authority.  The  authority 
of  that  which  is  proposed  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  pro- 
poses ^  and  cannot  transcend  it.  This  is  a  Protestant  argument,  and 
is  substantially  the  great  argument  of  Chillingworth  against  Catho- 
licity. Nothing  proposes  the  Bible  to  Protestants  but  private  judg- 
ment, as  is  evident  from  their  denial  of  all  other  authority ;  and 
therefore  in  the  Bible  they  —  not  we,  thank  God !  —  have  only  the 
authority  of  private  judgment,  and  therefore  only  the  word  of  man, 
and  not  the  word  of  God.  If  the  authority  on  which  Protestants 
receive  the  word  of  God  is  only  that  of  private  judgment,  then  there 
is  lor  them  in  the  Bible  only  private  judgment ;  and  then  nothing 
to  restrict  private  judgment,  for  private  judgment  can  itself  be  no 
restriction  on  private  judgment."  —  pp.  223, 224« 

The  Register  attempts  to  retort  the  argument  we  here 
use,  and  from  onr  own  principles  of  reasoning  to  show 
that,  if  Protestants  have  in  the  Bible  taken  and  interpreted 
by  private  judgment  only  private  judgment,  we  have  in 
the  Church  only  private  judgment;  for  we  ourselves,  it  con- 
tends, have  nothing  else  on  which  to  take  the  Church,  or  by 
which  to  interpret  her  teachings.  This  is  not  original  with 
the  Register.  Chillingworth  attempted  the  same  retort, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  in  the  Christian  Alliance^  and  the 
Episcopal  Observer^  in  replying  some  time  since  to  this  same 
article  of  oiirs,  also  attempted  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  Protestants  really  imagine  that  the  retort  is  allowable, 
and  capable  of  being  sustained.  "  How  am  I,"  says  the 
Register^  '^a  Protestant,  out  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
to  recognize  it  as  a  supernatural  and  infallible  authority  ? 
Through  my  own  private  judgment,  no  other  way  is  possi- 
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ble  with  the  Church  any  more  than  with  the  Bible.    Hence 

the  authority  of  the  Church  can  be only  private 

judgment." 

We  have  answered  this  objection  time  and  again  in  our 
pages,  and  it  is  answered  substantially  in  the  essay  enti- 
tled 2%e  Church  against  N(h  Churchy  in  the  volume  before 
us,  where  we  establish  the  infallibility  of  reason  in  her  own 
province.  But  our  Protestant  friends  are  poor  philoso- 
phers, and  very  slow  to  understand  distinctions  which  aze 
not  in  theur  favor.  The  objection  asserts  that  we  take  and 
must  take  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  teach  on  private 
judgment,  because  we  have  and  can  have  nothing  else  on 
which  to  take  it.  This  we  very  explicitiy  deny.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Church  to  teach  rests  on  the  Divine  commis- 
sion. ^  But  the  fact  of  her  commission,  you  take  that  on  pri- 
vate judgment."  Not  at  all.  We  take  it  on  historical  tes- 
timony. ^  But  that  historical  testimony  is  taken  on  private 
judgment."  Wrong  again ;  for  that  testimony  is  addressed 
to  the  common  reason  of  all  men,  and  not  simply  to  the  pri- 
vate judgment  of  the  individual.  Here  is  the  error  of  our 
Protestant  friends.  They  recognize  no  distinction  between 
reason  and  private  judgment  Reason  is  common  to  all 
men ;  private  judgment  is  the  special  act  of  an  individual, 
an  individual  judgment,  formed  not  by  virtue  of  a  principle 
common  to  him  and  other  men,  but  by  a  principle  of  judg- 
ing proper  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Where  the  judgment 
is  formed  by  a  standard,  criterion,  rule,  or  principle  of  judg- 
ment common  to  all  men,  or  by  testimony  addressed  to  tl^ 
oommon  reason  of  all  men,  the  judgment  is  Catholic,  not 
private.  That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles ;  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time ;  every  contingent  existence  must  have  a 
cause  not  contingent,  —  are  not  private  judgments,  but 
belong  alike  to  aU  men.  That  there  was  such  a  city  as 
pagan  Rome,  and  such  a  man  as  Julius  Caesar,  are  histori- 
cal facts  provable  to  the  common  reason  of  all  men,  not 
private  judgments.  In  all  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  a 
criterion  of  certainty  beyond  the  individual,  and  evidence 
is  adducible  which  ought  to  convince  the  reason  of  every 
man,  and  which,  when  adduced,  does  convince  every  man 
of  ordinary  understanding,  unless  through  his  own  fanlt. 
Private  judgment  is  not  so  called,  as  the  Register  appears 
to  imagine,  because  it  is  a  judgment  of  an  individual,  bat 
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because  it  is  a  judgment  fendered  by  virtue  of  a  private 
rule  or  principle  of  judgment  Are  the  planets  so  many 
worids  inhabited  as  is  our  earth  ?  You  say,  Yes,  or  No. 
Either  on  your  part  is  a  private  judgment,  because  it  is 
based  on  no  principle  of  reason,  and  is  supported  by  no 
testimony,  —  in  a  word,  supported  by  nothing  out  of 
yourself  as  an  individual,  —  and  is  therefore  nothing 
but  a  private  opinion,  and  would  be  nothing  else,  even 
though  the  mass  of  mankind  should  entertain  it.  The 
distinction  here  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  from  it  we 
may  conclude  that  nothing  is  to  be  termed  private  judg^ 
ment  which  is  demonstrable  from  reason  or  provable  by 
testimony. 

Now  we  take,  in  our  argumentative  process  with  unbe- 
Severs,  the  Church  on  reason  and  testimony,  and  therefore 
not  on  private  judgment,  as  we  show  in  our  Essays  and 
Reviews. 

*^  Taking  the  facts  in  the  case  to  be  as  here  supposed,  the  only 
points  in  the  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly  be  taken,  or 
vhich  can  by  any  one  be  alleged  to  be  not  infallibly  certain,  are,  — 
1.  The  competeocy  of  natural  reason  from  historical  testimony  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  miracles  were  actually  performed ;  2. 
Admitting  the  facts  to  be  infallibly  ascertainable,  the  competency 
of  reason  to  determine  infallibly  whether  they  are  miracles  or  not ; 
3.  The  competency  of  reason  to  conclude  from  the  miracle  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  miracle-worker ;  4.  Its  competency  from 
historical  documents  to  ascertain  infallibly  the  fact  of  the  appoints 
ment  of  the  body  of  teachers,  and  the  promise  made  to  them.  These 
four  points,  unquestionably  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argument, 
are  to  be  takeA,  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  reason.  Can  reason 
determine  these  with  infallible  certainty  ?  But  if  you  say  it  can, 
you  afiirm  the  iufallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself  suffices, 
without  other  infallible  teacher ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you  deny  the 
possibility  of  establishing  infallibly  the  infallibility  of  your  body  of 
teachers. 

**  Reason  is  infallible  within  its  own  province,  but  not  in  regard  to 
what  transcends  its  reach.  To  deny  the  infallibility  of  reason  with- 
in its  province  would  be  to  deny  the  possibility  not  only  of  faith, 
but  of  both  science  and  knowledge,  and  to  sink  into  absolute  scepti- 
cism, —  even  to  '^  doubt  that  doubt  itself  be  doubting,^^  —  which  is 
impossible;  for  no  man  doubts  that  he  doubts.  Revelation  does 
not  deny  reason,  but  presupposes  it.  The  objection  to  reason  is 
Bot  that  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  some  matters,  but  that  it  can^ 
not  judge  infallibly  of  oJl  matters.    But,  because  it  cannot  judge  iiip 
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fallibly  of  all  matters,  to  say  it  can  judge  infallibly  of  none,  is  not 
to  reason  justly.  As  well  say,  1  am  not  infallibly  certain  that  I  see 
the  tree  before  my  window,  because  1  cannot  see  all  that  may  be 
going  on  in  the  moon.  It  is  infallibly  certain  that  the  same  thing 
cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  that  two  things  respec- 
tively equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one  another ;  that  the  three  an- 
gles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  that  what  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  creator ;  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
and  that  every  supernatural  effect  must  have  a  supernatural  cause, 
and  that  the  change  of  one  natural  substance  into  another  natural 
substance  is  a  supernatural  effect ;  that  every  voluntary  agent  acts 
to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and  good  agent  to  a  wise  and  good 
end.  These  and  the  like  propositions  are  all  infallibly  certain. 
Reason,  within  its  sphere,  is  therefore  infallible ;  but  out  of  its 
sphere  it  is  null. 

^^  Human  testimony,  within  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  circum- 
stances, monuments,  institutions,  which  presuppose  its  truth  and  are 
incompatible  with  its  falsehood,  is  itself  infallible.  I  have  never  seen 
London,  but  I  have  no  occasion  to  see  it  in  order  to  be  as  certain 
of  its  existence  as  I  am  of  my  own.  History,  too,  is  a  science ; 
and  although  every  thing  narrated  in  it  may  not  be  true,  or  even 
probable,  yet  there  are  historical  facts  as  certain  as  mathematical 
certainty  itself.  It  is  infallibly  certain  that  there  were  in  the  ancient 
world  the  republics  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome ;  that  there  was 
a  peculiar  people  called  the  Jews,  that  this  people  dwelt  in  Palestine, 
that  they  had  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this  chief  city  a  su- 
perb temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  that  this 
chief  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  this  temple  burnt,  and  this 
people,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  subdued,  and  dispersed  among 
the  nations,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Here  are  historical 
facts  which  can  be  infallibly  proved  to  be  facts. 

**  Now,  the  miracles,  regarded  as  facts,  are  simple  historical  facts, 
said  to  have  occurred  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  and  are  in 
their  nature  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof  as  any  other  facts 
whatever.  Ordinary  historical  testimony  is  as  valid  in  their  case 
as  in  the  case  of  Ceesar^s  or  Napoleon's  battles.  Reason,  observing 
the  ordinary  laws  of  historical  criticism,  is  competent  to  decide  in- 
fallibly on  the  fact  whether  they  are  proved  to  have  actually  oc- 
curred or  not  Reason,  then,  is  competent  to  the  Jirst  point  in  the 
process  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  miracles. 

'^  It  is  equally  competent  to  the  second  point,  namely,  whether 
the  fact  alleged  to  be  a  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is 
a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects.  The  point 
for  reason  to  make  out,  after  the  fact  is  proved,  is  whether  the  eA 
feet  actually  witnessed  be  a  supernatural  effect  That  it  can  do 
this  in  every  case,  even  when  the  efiect  is  truly  miraculoust  we  do 
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not  pretend ;  Init  that  it  can  do  it  in  some  cases,  we  affirm,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  it  in  one  suffices.  When  I  see  one  natural  substance 
changed  into  another  natural  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  convert- 
ing water  into  wine,  1  know  the  change  is  a  miracle ;  for  nature 
can  no  more  change  herself  than  she  could  create  herself.  So, 
when  I  see  a  man  who  has  been  four  days  dead,  and  in  whose  body 
the  process  of  decomposition  has  commenced  and  made  considera- 
ble progress,  restored  to  life  and  health,  sitting  with  his  friends  at 
table  and  eating,  I  know  it  is  a  miracle ;  for  to  restore  life  when 
extinct  is  no  less  an  act  of  creative  power  than  to  give  life.  It  is 
giving  life  to  that  which  before  had  it  not,  and  is  therefore  an  act 
which  can  be  performed  by  no  being  but  God  alone.  Reason,  then, 
18  competent  to  determine  the  fact  whether  the  alleged  miracle 
really  be  a  miracle.  It  is  competent,  then,  to  the  second  point  in 
the  process  of  proof. 

^^  No  less  competent  is  it  to  the  thirds  namely,  the  divine  com- 
mission of  the  miracle-worker.  In  proving  the  event  to  be  a 
miracle,  I  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power,  of  God.  Now,  I 
know  enough  of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to  know  that 
he  cannot  be  the  accomplice  of  an  impostor,  that  he  cannot  work  a 
miracle  by  one  whose  word  may  not  be  taken.  The  miracle,  then, 
establishes  the  credibility  of  the  miracle-worker.  Then,  the  mira- 
cle-worker is  what  he  says  he  is.  If  he  says  he  is  God,  he  is 
Grod ;  if  he  says  he  speaks  by  divine  authority,  he  speaks  by 
divine  authority,  and  we  have  God^s  authority  for  what  he  says. 
The  third  point,  then,  comes  withm  the  province  of  natural  reason, 
and  may  be  infallibly  settled. 

^^  The /ourtA  point  is  a  simple  historical  question  ;  for  it  concerns 
what  was  done  and  said  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  settled  historically, 
by  consulting  the  proper  documents  and  monuments  in  the  case. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  speculation,  of  interpretation  even,  but  sim- 
ply a  question  of  fact,  to  which  reason  is  fully  competent,  and  can, 
with  proper  prudence  and  documents,  settle  infallibly."  —  pp. 
47-50. 

The  Register  may  reply,  that  it  may  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  by  reason  and  testimony,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  it  has  in  them  only 
private  judgment  May  thus  vindicate  their  authority  as 
historical  documents,  we  concede,  and  also  contend  ;  but  as 
divinely  inspired  documents,  we  deny,  because  divine  in- 
spiration is  a  supernatural  fact,  remaining  in  all  senses  in 
the  supernatural  order,  and  therefore  not  cognizable  by 
natural  reason.  But  if  by  the  miracles  we  establish  the 
divine  commission  of  the  sacred  writers,  why  may  not  we 
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infer  their  inspiration  as  writers  from  it,  as  well  as  you  in- 
fer from  it  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  or 
body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ?  Because,  1.  In  the  case  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  say  the  least,  you 
cannot  establish  by  miracles  the  fact  of  their  divine  com- 
mission ;  and  because,  2.  You  have  in  the  case  even  of 
those  whose  divine  commission  to  teach  you  can  through 
the  miracles  historically  establish,  if  such  there  are,  no 
declaration  of  their  own  that  they  were  divinely  commis- 
sioned or  divinely  inspired  to  write.  Whether  the  Scrip- 
tures are  inspired  or  not  must,  therefore,  be  for  your  mere 
private  judgment;  but  that  the  Church  has  authority  to 
teach  rests  on  the  express  declaration  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, proved  by  the  miracles  he  performed  to  be  sent  from 
God  and  to  speak  with  divine  authority,  even  on  the 
ground  as  to  his  divinity  assumed  by  Unitarians. 

It  may  be  objected,  after  all,  that,  since  the  authority 
never  transcends  the  authority  on  which  it  is  received,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  being  taken  on  natural  reason,  is 
only  the  authority  of  natural  reason,  which  is  not  sufficient 
for  faith,  for  the  Church  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  rev- 
elation, and  we  contend  the  witness  to  that  fact  must  be 
supernatural.  That  we  have  in  the  argument  only  the 
authority  of  reason  for  asserting  the  supernatural  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  only  the  authority  of  reason 
that  what  she  teaches  of  the  supernatural  order  is  true,  we 
frankly  concede,  and  never  have  pretended  and  never  do 
pretend  to  the  contrary.  But  this  is  enough  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  argument.  This  proves  to  reason  that  the 
authority  is  supernatural  and  infallible,  and  therefore  that 
whatever  the  Church  teaches  is  infallibly  true.  This  is  all 
that  reason  can  ask,  because  it  answers  every  objection  that 
reason  can  urge.  It  is  enough  for  rational  proof,  enough 
to  render  the  logical  process  complete.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  elicit  an  act  of  supernatural  faith. 
It  is  sufficient  for  what  theologians  term  human  faith,  — 
fides  humana,  —  and  it  were  absurd  to  ask  more  than  human 
faith  from  any  rational  or  logical  process  whatever.  This 
human  faith  does  not,  indeed,  make  one  a  Christian ;  it 
does  not  bring  him  into  the  supernatural  order,  and  enable 
him  to  elicit  the  Christian  virtues.  It  leaves  him  still  in 
the  order  of  nature,  without  doing  any  thing  positive  to 
translate  him  into  the  order  of  grace.     Supernatural  faith 
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in  the  subject  —  divine  faith,  as  theologians  term  it,  fides 
divinoy  as  distinguished  from  human  faith  —  is  the  gift  of 
God,  an  infused  virtue,  and  is  elicited  only  by  supernatural 
grace,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  danum  fidet^  or  gift  of  faith. 
The  oreditive  subject  must  be  elevated  by  this  gift  above 
nature  to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural  credible  object,  in 
order  to  elicit  what  we  call  the  act  of  faith.  This  is  the 
case  with  every  Catholic  believer ;  and  when  so  elevated 
by  grace  he  believes  without  any  discursive  process  what* 
ever.  But  this  supernatural  faith,  proceeding  from  a  super- 
natural principle  infused  into  the  subject  and  seizing  the 
supernatural  object  with  supernatural  energy  and  firmness, 
belongs  solely  to  the  believer,  and  is  never  the  result  of  any 
logical  process  whatever,  and  is  never  demanded  of  un- 
elevated  or  natural  reason.  Conceding,  then,  that  in  the 
argument  for  the  Church  we  do  not  rise  above  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  reason,  it  is  no  objection,  because  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument, 
although  something  more,  and  even  of  a  different  order, 
is  essential  to  conversion  or  to  eliciting  an  act  of  super- 
natural faith. 

The  retort  of  the  Register  cannot  be  sustained,  and  its 
third  instance  of  fallacious  reasoning  on  our  part  exists 
only  in  its  own  misconception.  But  the  Register  con- 
tinues, and  attempts  to  retort  upon  us  the  argument  we 
use  to  prove  that  the  Protestant,  in  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
private  judgment,  has  only  private  judgment 

^  Again,  Mr.  Brovnson  maintains  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
Church,  because  faith  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  faith  is  a  belief 
in  all  the  truths  that  Jesus  taught.  But  no  man,  without  such  an 
infallible  guide,  can  be  sure  that  he  has  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  therefore  without  such  a  guide  no  man  can  be 
saved.  We  may  read  the  Bible,  he  says,  but  no  fallible  man  can 
be  sure  that  he  receives  the  truth  there  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of 
JesU^  and  his  Apostles,  and  therefore  a  true  faith  [from  reading  the 
Bible]  is  impossible.  But  how  is  this  ?  There  must  somewhere 
be  a  point  of  contact  between  the  infallible  supernatural  teacher 
and  the  weak  and  fallible  disciple,  and  wherever  that  point  is  there 
is  liahilily  to  mistake.  If  I  may  not  receive  the  words  of  Christ, 
the  supernatural,  infallible  teacher,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  spoke, 
neither  can  there  be  any  certainty  that  I  receive  the  interpretation 
put  upon  them  by  the  Church  in  precisely  the  sense  which  my 
infallibly  supernatural  teacher,  the  Church,  attaches  to  them.  The 
argmnent  here  is  as  strong  against  the  Church  as  against  the  Bible. 
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With  Mr.  Brownson's  definition  of  the  faith,  essential  to  salvation, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  faith  or  salvation  possible,  except  with 
those  who  belong  to  the  infallible  order,  and  even  they  as  indi- 
viduals are  fallible,  and  therefore  as  individuals  cannot  be  saved.^' 

Faith  that  can  be  deceived  is  not  faith,  but  merely  per- 
suasion, or  opinion,  unless  we  are  to  change  at  our  own 
caprice  the  established  sense  of  words.  We  defined  faith 
as  it  is  usually  defined  by  theologians,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  received,  and  if  the  Register  denies  that 
sense,  he  must  forego  the  use  of  the  word,  for  he  has  no 
right  to  use  it  in  an  arbitrary  sense  of  his  own.  The  first 
remark,  therefore,  which  we  make  on  this  extract  is,  that  it 
denies  all  faith  and  even  the  possibility  of  faith.  Let  this 
not  be  set  down  to  the  Unitarianism  of  its  author.  The 
same  argument  of  ours  has  been  commented  on  by  Unita- 
rians, Episcopalians,  and  Calvinists,  and  they  all  take  the 
ground  of  the  Register  in  opposition  to  it  We  commend 
this  fact  to  those  of  our  Catholic  friends  who  think  us  too 
severe  and  sweeping  in  our  remarks,  when  we  allege  that 
Protestants  have  no  faith,  and  even  contend  that  faith  is 
not  possible.  "  There  must  somewhere  be  a  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  infallible  supernatural  teacher  and  the 
weak  and  fallible  disciple,  and  wherever  that  point  is  there 
is  liability  to  mistake."  If  this  be  so,  then  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  infallible  faith,  and  therefore  all  Christians 
may  have  been  deceived,  may  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
belief  that  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  and  suffered  and 
died  for  them,  —  that  there  is  a  future  life,  a  future  judg- 
ment, a  heaven  and  bell ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  cheer- 
ing hopes  of  immortality,  they  may  have  been  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  How  true  it  is  that  they  who  are  out 
of  the  Church  have  lost,  not  only  faith,  but  all  conception 
of  faith  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ! 

The  Register  is  misled  by  its  unsound  philosophy,  which 
makes  the  truth  of  all  knowledge  depend  entirely  on  the 
subject  knowing,  or  teaches  that  the  light  by  which  ob- 
jects are  apprehensible  is  a  purely  subjective  light,  and 
therefore  that  the  object  derives  its  intelligibility  from  the 
subject  apprehending  it  This  is  a  mistake.  We  intel- 
lectually apprehend  objects  because  they  are  intelligible, 
instead  of  their  being  intelligible  because  we  apprehend 
them ;  and  hence  the  Ught  by  which  they  are  intelligible  is 
objective,  not  subjective.    Consequently,  if  that  light  is 
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infallible,  the  apprehension,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  infallible. 
Thus  St.  Thomas,  who  we  dare  cite  even  to  the  Regis- 
ter as  a  philosopher,  maintains  that  the  intellect  is  always 
true.  It  is  very  true,  that  there  must  always  be  somewhere 
a  point  of  coYitact  between  the  teacher  and  the  disciple, 
but  not  therefore  is  there  always  liability  to  mistake  on 
that  point,  because  the  affirmation  is  made  by  the  teacher, 
and  not  by  the  disciple,  by  the  virtue  of  the  objective,  and 
not  the  subjective  light,  and  if  the  teacher  is  infallible,  it  is 
precisely  on  the  point  of  contact  that  the  disciple  cannot 
mistake  or  be  deceived.  To  deny  this  is  to  fall  into  uni- 
versal scepticism,  and  a  man  who  avows  universal  scepti- 
cism is  not  permitted  to  attempt  to  reason,  for  to  reason  is 
to  affirm  reason,  and  to  assert  the  principle  of  certainty. 
If  the  Register  falls  back  on  universal  scepticism,  it  can- 
not open  its  mouth  to  us,  or  say  a  single  word  for  or 
against  us ;  if  it  admits  certainty  at  all,  it  must  concede 
that  on  the  point  where  the  infallible  teacher  and  the  dis- 
ciple come  in  contact  there  is  no  liability  to  mistake. 

As  to  the  attempted  retort  of  our  argument,  we  answer, 
there  is  a  disparity.  The  Church  is  a  living  teacher  and 
interprets  her  own  words,  the  Bible  is  a  dead  book  and 
does  not  interpret  itself.  If  Christ  were  present  speaking 
as  he  was  jyesent  speaking  to  his  Apostles,  there  would 
be  necessarily  no  more  liability  of  mistaking  his  words 
than  those  uttered  by  the  Church.  But  when  his  words 
and  those  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles  are 
not  spoken  by  a  living  voice,  but  merely  recorded,  and 
recorded  as  they  are  in  the  Bible,  no  man  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  can  pretend  that  they  are  no  more 
liable  to  be  mistaken  than  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
always  present,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  to  explain  it,  and 
if  any  misapprehension  to  correct  it.  The  retortion  there- 
fore fails,  and  again  it  is  the  Register's  logic,  not  ours, 
that  is  at  fault.  It  is  it,  not  we,  that  should  be  accused  of 
leaving  ^  a  fatal  flaw  "  in  the  link  that  connects  the  engine 
to  the  cars.  That  was  a  rash  accusation  on  the  part  of 
the  Register, 

"  Such  is  the  absurdity  involved  in  Mr.  Brownson's  rea- 
soning on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects."  The 
absurdity  is  in  the  Registet's  own  fancy.  As  yet  it  has 
not  detected  a  single  flaw  in  our  reasoning,  or  substan- 
tiated its  charges  on  a  single  point    ^  Yet  because  we 
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cannot  acknowledge  the  monstroos    assumptions    of   a 

Cbarch  which claims  such  a  power,  there  is  no  end 

to  the  abuse  that  is  poured  upon  us."  No  such  thing,  Mr, 
Register.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  abused  at  all; 
and  in  the  second  place,  you  are  complained  of,  not  be- 
cause you  cannot  acknowledge  '<  monstrous  absurdities," 
but  because  you  shut  your  eyes  to  plain  truth,  reject  Grod's 
Church,  and  refuse  to  yield  to  solid  reasons,  —  because 
you  propagate  doctrines  as  Christian  truth  which  vou 
know  repose  only  on  your  private  opinions,  in  regaia  to 
which  you  are  well  aware  you  may  be  mistaken,  and  f<»- 
which  you  must  yourself  confess  you  have  no  adequate 
authority.  You  preach  your  own  words  instead  of  God's 
word,  and  thereby  err  yourself,  and  lead  others  into  error  to 
the  ruin  of  their  souls*  This  is  why  the  severe  language 
you  cite  from  our  pages  against  Protestants  is  used.  That 
language  is  not  complimentary,  we  concede ;  it  is  plain, 
strong,  energetic,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  it  is 
not  abusive,  for  the  conduct  of  Protestants  even  more  than 
justifies  it.  Nor  is  it,  as  you  insinuate,  uttered  in  an  angry 
tone.  '^  This  sounds  to  us  like  angry  abuse  poured  out  by 
an  unsuccessful  and  disappointed  assailant."  The  Register 
can  hardly  say  this  seriously  of  any  language  we  have 
used.  It  cannot  read  our  pages  without  being  well  aware 
that  we  never  write  under  the  influence  of  passion,  that 
we  write  always  with  a  perfect  command  of  our  own  tem- 
per, and  with  words  chosen  with  due  deliberation.  And 
in  what  have  we  been  unsuccessful  or  disaf^inted  ?  We 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  no  controversy  we  have  waged, 
and  have  been  disappointed  in  nothing,  or  if  in  any  thing, 
only  in  the  feebleness  and  want  of  candfor  in  our  Protestant 
opponents.  Compare  our  language  with  that  habitually 
used  by  Protestants  when  speaking  of  Catholics  and 
Catholicity,  and  it  is  the  veiy  quintessence  of  mildness  it- 
self. Even  the  Register  itself,  in  this  very  article  on  which 
we  are  commenting,  unconsciously  uses  language  far 
more  offensive  to  Catholics  than  anv  we  have  used  is  to 
Protestants,  and  yet  we  have  selected  it  to  reply  to,  because 
it  is  the  least  faulty  in  that  respect  of  any  article  of  the 
sort  that  has  fallen  under  our  eyes,  save  in  the  Mercers^ 
burg  RevietVj  the  only  Protestant  periodical  in  the  country 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  does  not  feel  itself  at 
liberty  to  outrage  common  decency  when  it  speaks  of  us 
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or  of  oar  Chnroh.  We  suppose  the  Register  calls  a  sen- 
tence like  the  following  very  polite  and  respectful :  ^^  When 
we  think  of  Mr.  Brownson,  with  his  commanding  intel- 
lect, his  great  intelligence  and  fearlessness  of  thought,  his 
once  Christian  views  of  spiritual  worship  as  due  to  God 
only,  it  is  with  painful  humiliation  and  sadness  that  we 
find  him  the  victim  of  the  low  superstition  which  is  implied 
in  language  like  the  following  from  his  preface :  ^  Placing 
this  volume,  though  all  unworthy,  under  the  protection 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  as  I  do  myself  and  all  my  labors 
and  interests,  I  send  it  forth  to  the  public,'  &c."  Here  the 
critic  plainly  charges  us  with  having  become  the  victim 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  when,  poor  man !  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  he  can  give  even  an  intelligible  definition  of 
either.  ^  When  once  a  man  has  wandenr^  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  faith*,  and  given  up  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  there  is  no  end  to  the  degradation  and  delu- 
sion into  which  he  may  be  led."  Nothing  more  true, 
and  if  the  Register  has  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  the 
study  of  Protestant  heresiarchs  and  sects  will  remove  them. 
^  The  history  of  such  a  mind  is  one  which  we  look  upon 
with  profound  pity  and  sorrow."  We  look  upon  it  with 
the  same  feeling.  <^  The  mournful  absurdities  into  which 
the  powerful  .intellect  has  involved  itself  is  the  least  pain- 
ful part  of  the  picture."     No  doubt  of  it 

Now  all  this  lamentation  over  us  is  mere  affectation,  and 
the  Register  cannot  even  hope  to  deceive  even  the  most  cred- 
ulous of  its  readers  by  it.  Unitarians,  generally,  entertain 
a  far  higher  and  afar  sincerer  respect  for  us  personally  than 
they  did  when  we  were  one  of  themselves.  Their  very 
deportment  to  us  when  we  meet  any  of  them  proves  it. 
The  profound  pitv  and  sorrow  the  Register  speaks  of  on 
our  account  is  all  moonshine.  Why  should  its  excellent 
editor  feel  either  ?  He  does  not  doubt  that  we  are  at  least 
as  safe  as  a  Catholic  as  we  should  be  as  a  Unitarian ;  for  he 
and  his  Unitarian  brethren  hold  a  man  can  be  saved  in  any 
religion,  or  in  none  at  all.  None  of  them  believe  in  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  sinner.  In  the  Christian  sense, 
they  believe  in  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  and  the  only  fu- 
ture state  they  acknowledge,  unless  they  have  very  much 
changed  of  late,  is  the  continuance  of  the  soul  in  a  future 
natural  life.  As  to  idolatry,  the  Register  well  knows  that 
our  views  of  worship  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  spiritual  as 
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ever  they  were,  and  that  no  Catholic  believes  it  right  to 
pay  supreme  worship  to  any  but  God  alone.  As  for  super- 
stition, we  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  saints  when  a  Unitarian  nunister,  and  also  for 
the  dead.  It  wets  superstition  in  us  then,  we  fear,  but  it  is 
not  now ;  for  now  we  have  authority  for  doing  so,  and  we 
ask  nothing  of  the  saints  that  they  are  not  able  to  do.  If 
we  had  dedicated  our  volume  to  our  natural  mother,  and 
placed  it  under  her  protection,  the  Register  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  calling  it  superstition.  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  Our  Blessed  Lady,  our  spiritual  mother,  is  equally 
near  and  dear  to  us,  and  loves  us  with  a  purer  and  far 
more  tender  love.  If  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  been  still 
alive  on  earth,  the  Register  would  not  have  called  us  the 
victim  of  superstition  if  we  had  placed  it  under  her  protec- 
tion. Well,  let  him  know  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  as  truly 
living  as  when  she  stood  by  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  has 
none  the  less  power  to  grant  us  the  protection  we  ask  of 
her.  We  call  her  Blessed ;  will  the  Register  dare  deny  that 
she  is  blessed,  and  the  roost  blessed  among  women  ? 

But  enough.  The  remainder  of  the  article  contains 
nothing  calling  particularlv  for  remark.  We  have  consid- 
ered and  replied  to  every  thing  like  argument  we  have  been 
able  to  detect  in  the  Register's  article,  and  we  have  aimed 
to  reply  fairly  and  logically  to  everv  point  it  has  made. 
We  trust  we  have  replied  with  at  least  as  much  candor 
and  courtesy  as  the  Register  itself  has  observed.  We  have 
replied  to  the  article,  notwithstanding  it  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  weekly  paper,  because  it  seemed  for  the  most 
part  to  be  seriously  written,  and  because,  though  short,  it 
contains  the  best  that  Protestants  can  say  against  us  or 
our  Church,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  approaches 
to  argument  they  ever  have  said  or  ever  will  say.  They 
may  write  volumes,  but  they  will  say  no  more  than  the 
Register  has  said.  We  trust,  therefore,  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  the  space  we  have  given  it,  and  not  accuse  us 
of  making  too  much  of  a  small  thing.  Our  logic  was  as- 
sailed, and  we  have  chosen  to  vindicate  it,  because  in  so 
doing  we  could  show  how  weak  and  insignificant  is  all 
that  Protestants  have  to  allege  against  the  Church,  and 
therefore  how  unimportant  it  is  to  pay  any  attention  to 
their  objections. 
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Art.  hi.  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Demo^ 
erotic  National  Convention  which  assembled  at  Balti- 
morCj  June  1, 1852. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  American  politics,  and 
to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  respective  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  two  great  political  parties  which  have 
divided,  or  now  divide,  the  country,  as  many  of  our  learned 
newspaper  editors  appear  to  imagine.  We  live  under  a 
complicated  political  system,  —  a  general  government  for 
certain  specified  purposes,  and  State  governments  for  all 
the  remaining  purposes  of  government.  Under  one  as- 
pect we  are  one  independent  national  sovereignty,  with 
only  a  single  government;  under  another,  we  are  thirty- 
one  independent  sovereignties,  with  thirty-one  independent 
governments.  Foreigners,  and  even  many  native-bom 
citizens,  are  very  liable  to  mistake  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  Union  and  the  States,  and  to  assume  that  the  general  is 
in  all  respects  the  supreme  government  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  States  are  only  prefectures  or  subordinate  gov- 
ernments, dependent  on  the  Union,  deriving  their  powers 
from  it,  and  instituted  by  it  for  the  purposes  of  local  ad- 
ministration. But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  general  gov- 
ernment, both  in  law  and  in  fact,  is  subsequent  to  the 
States,  and  in  all  respects  their  creature.  It  derives  its 
existence,  its  constitution,  and  all  its  powers  from  them, 
not  they  theirs  from  it 

The  two  governments,  again,  rest  on  different  bases, 
and  demand  different  rules  for  the  construction  of  their 
respective  powers.  The  general  government  is  founded 
by  the  States,  originates  in  compact,  and  has  only  the 
powers  expressed  in  the  compact,  and  such  incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  their  exercise.  The  State 
governments  originate  in  that  social  necessity  in  which  all 
governments,  in  the  last  analysis,  originate,  and  hold  under 
the  law  of  nature,  or,  more  properly,  under  the  law  of  God, 
from  which  all  human  governments  derive  their  legitimacy, 
their  legal  powers,  or  their  right  to  command  and  to  coerce 
obedience.  They  have  all  the  rightful  powers  of  govern- 
ment not  denied  them  by  theur  own  constitutions  or  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  Union.  The  general  government, 
before  acting,  must  inquire  whether  the  power  it  proposes 
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to  exercise  has  been  granted ;  the  State  government,  before 
exercising  a  power,  has  only  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been 
forbidden. 

The  State  governments  have  a  character  of  their  own, 
as  republican,  democratic,  aristocratic,  free  states  or  slave 
states ;  the  general  government  has  no  character  of  its  own, 
and  takes  whatever  character  it  has  from  the  States  creating 
it  It  is  not  necessarily  democratic  or  aristocratic,  in  favor 
of  popular  freedom  or  opposed  to  it  True,  Congress  is 
bound  to  guaranty  to  each  State  a  republican  constitution ; 
but  whether  the  guaranty  is  to  the  Union  that  each  State 
shall  be  republican,  or  a  guaranty  of  the  Union  to  each 
State  of  a  republican  constitution,  if  such  be  its  choice, 
may  perhaps  be  a  question.  If  the  latter  interpretation 
be  admissible,  the  States  may,  if  they  choose,  adopt  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  Union  be  thus 
a  union  of  monarchical  instead  of  simple  republican  states, 
without  an^  change  in  its  own  character  or  constitution. 
But  if  thid  interpretation,  as  generally  held,  and  most  likely 
correctly  held,  be  inadmissible,  and  it  is  obligatory  on 
every  State  to  adopt  and  maintain  the  republican  form  of 
government,  still  no  State  is  bound  to  adopt  a  democratic 
constitution.  A  republican  government  does  by  no  means 
necessarily  imply  a  democratic  government  Rome  was  a 
republic,  but  it  was  never  a  democracy;  Venice  was  a 
republic,  but  it  was  an  aristocracy,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an 
oligarchy ;  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  both  republics 
at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  but  neither  showed  any 
inclination  to  a  democracy.  France,  while  we  are  writing, 
is  a  republic,  but  the  whole  positive  power  of  the  nation  is 
vested  in  the  prince-president,  and  the  people  have,  even 
with  universal  suffrage,  only  a  qualified  negative  on  the 
acts  of  government,  similar  in  its  nature,  though  not  in  its 
form,  to  the  tribunitial  veto  under  the  republican  constitu- 
tion of  ancient  Rome.  According  to  the  usage  of  writers 
on  government  at  the  time  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted,  a  republican  government  is  any  gov- 
ernment without  a  king  or  emperor.  Under  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  then,  the  States  have  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  to  adopt  any  form  of  government 
not  monarchical.  They  may  vest  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  in  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  in  the  class  of  rich  men, 
of  poor  men,  in  two  or  more  classes  combined,  or  govern- 
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ing  as  separate  estates,  or  they  may  vest  it  in  the  whole 
people,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  learned  or  unlearned,  rich 
or  poor,  and  whichever  they  do  the  government  will  be  re- 
publican, and  perfectly  compatible  both  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union. 

Political  parties,  consequently,  under  our  system,  are  to 
be  considered  in  a  twofold  relation,  —  in  relation  to  the 
general  government,  and  in  relation  to  the  State  govern- 
ments, or,  as  we  may  say,  to  government  in  general.  The 
two  relations  have  no  necessary  dependence  on  one  another. 
The  principles  and  policy  of  a  party  in  relation  to  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  the  general  government  do 
not  necessarily  determine  its  principles  and  policy  in  rela-* 
tion  to  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  State 
governments,  nor  the  principles  and  policy  of  a  party  with 
regard  to  the  latter  determine  its  principles  and  policy  with 
regard  to  the  former.  The  terms  republican^  democratic^ 
aristocraticj  when  applied  to  the  general  government,  have 
no  meaning,  as  the  terms  Federalist  and  State  Rights 
have  no  meaning  when  applied  to  the  several  state  govern- 
ments. A  national  democratic  party  is  under  our  system 
an  absurdity,  for  all  the  questions  which  pertain  to  the 
constitution  of  government  in  general  are  reserved  to  the 
several  State  governments.  Questions  of  aristocracy,  of 
democracy,  oligarchy,  of  liberty  or  slavery,  universal  or 
restricted  suffrage,  social  equality,  and  the  like,  belong  to  a 
party  as  a  State  party,  not  as  a  Federal  or  national  party- 
To  a  national  party  can  belong  only  such  questions  as 
relate  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  general  and  State 
governments,  to  foreign  policy,  to  commerce,  finance,  na- 
tional defence,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union.  It 
would  save  some  confusion,  and  many  serious  mistakes, 
if  the  two  classes  of  questions  were  kept  distinct,  and 
parties  were  considered  separately  in  relation  to  each,  and 
not  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  the  one 
because  right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  the  other. 

The  parties  in  this  country  were  at  first,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, named  in  reference  to  the  general  government. 
FVom  1787  to  1798,  they  were  named  Federalists  and 
Anti-Federalists ;  from  1798  to  1820,  Federalists  and  Re- 
publicans; from  1820  to  1824,  Republicans  only;  from 
1824  to  1832,  National  Republicans  and  simply  Republi- 
cans or  Democratic  Republicans ;  firom  1832  to  the  present 
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time,  the  two  great  leading  parties  have  been  called  Wbigs 
and  Democrats.  Here  the  only  party  names  in  use  since 
1798  at  all  applicable  to  a  national  party,  or  a  party  in  regard 
to  the  Union,  are  Federalist^  and  perhaps  Whig.  The  other 
names  designate,  if  any  thing,  the  views  of  parties  in  rela- 
tion to  government  in  general,  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
parties  only  as  State  parties. 

The  names  Federalist  and  Anti- Federalist  originated  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.     When  the  Colonies  met  in  Congress  and 
declared  their  independence  of  the  British  crown,  they 
drew  up  and  adopted  certain  Articles  of  Confederation. 
These  articles  were  found  by  experience  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  firm  and  efficient  national  government.   The 
several  States,  consequently,  appointed  delegates  to  meet 
in  convention  to  revise  and  amend  them.     The  convention 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and,  instead  of  revising  and 
amending  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  drew  up  and 
proposed  to  the  States  for  their  ratification  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution, creating  a  union  instead  of  a  confederation  of  the 
States,  —  a  general  government  empowered  to  act,  within 
its  prescribed  sphere,  immediately  on  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  instead  of  a  Congress  able  to  act  on  them, 
as  under  the  old  Confederation,  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  several  State  governments,  which  it  had  no  power 
to  coerce  into  obedience.     Those  who  were  in  favor  of  rat- 
ifying this  Constitution  by  the  several  States  were  called 
Federalists;  those  who  were   opposed  to  it,  as  Patrick 
Henry  in  Virginia  and  Samuel  Adams  in  Massachusetts, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  its  reserving  too  little  power  to 
the  States  or  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Union,  espe- 
cially to  the  Federal  executive,  were  called  Anti-Federal- 
ists.   The  two  parties,  as  parties  with  regard  to  the  Union, 
were  appropriately  enough  named,  and  the  name  Feder€iU 
ist  designated  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Union.     Hap- 
pily for  the  country,  the  Federalists  were  able  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  several  States,  and 
to  organize,  in  1789,  the  government,  under  George  Wash- 
ington as  President,  and  John  Adams  as  Vice-President. 
They  continued  in  power,  and  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, till  March  4, 1801,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party 
came  in. 
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Under  General  Washington's  first  Presidential  term  par- 
ty spirit  did  not  run  high  in  the  country ;  but  under  his  sec- 
ond term.it  raged  with  great  violence,  embittered  by  new 
questions  which  had  been  raised  by  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  war  between  England  and  France  growing  out  of 
that  Revolution.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  lead  in  the  oppo- 
sition, and  in  his  private  correspondence  at  home  and 
abroad  denounced  the  administration  in  no  measured  terms, 
hardly  sparing,  if  indeed  he  did  spare,  the  Father  of  his 
Country  himself.  The  opposition  to  the  Constitution  had 
pretty  much  disappeared;  several  amendments  had  been 
proposed  and  adopted,  which  removed  the  principal  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Anti-Federalists ;  but  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration  took  the  place  of  opposition 
to  the  Constitution,  and  in  1798,  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams  instead  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,,  it  be- 
came formidable.  This  opposition,  organized  under  Mr. 
Jefferson's  lead,  took  the  name  of  Republican^  a  name  that 
belongs,  and  under  our  system  can  properly  belong,  to  no 
party  in  relation  to  the  Union.  The  name  was  insidiously 
chosen,  with  the  usual  disingenuousness  of  party,  and  de- 
signed to  imply,  not  only  that  the  party  bearing  it  were  in 
favor  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  which  would 
have  been  well  enough,  but  that  the  Federalists,  their  op- 
ponents, were  anti-republican,  and  in  favor  of  monarchy. 
Here  was  gross  injustice.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  were 
undoubtedly  republicans,  if  not  democrats ;  but  so  also  were 
the  Federalists.  There  never  has  been  a  monarchical  party 
in  this  country.  The  people,  indeed,  did  not  make  the 
Revolution  and  achieve  national  independence  because  op- 
posed to  monarchy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
republic ;  but  they  were,  and  from  the  first  had  been,  repub- 
lican. Even  the  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution  adhered  to 
the  mother  country  from  loyalty,  interest,  habit,  associa- 
tion, hopes  or  fears,  not  because  they  were  attached  to 
monarchy  and  opposed  to  republican  government;  at  least 
this  was  true  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  Individuals 
in  the  Federalist  party  may  have  held  that  a  limited  mon- 
archy, like  that  of  Great  Britain,  where  practicable,  is 
preferable  to  a  republic,  but  none  of  them  ever  believed 
such  a  government  to  be  practicable  in  the  United  States. 
Such  was  confessedly  the  case  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton ;  but  even  he,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  acknowledges, 
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held  that  a  monarchy  was  wholly  impracticable  here, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce  it  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  some 
other  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen,  no  doubt,  agreed 
with  him  in  his  monarchical  preferences,  but  they  were  as 
firmly  resolved  to  sustain  the  republic,  and  as  ready  to 
oppose  every  attempt  to  introduce  monarchical  institutions, 
as  were  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  partisans  themselves.  Indi- 
viduals, also,  there  may  be  now,  and  not  a  Yew  too,  who, 
when  suffering  some  pique  from  the  democracy,  or  alarmed 
at  the  mad  policy  of  our  radicals,  fancy  themselves  to  be  in 
favor  of  monarchy ;  but  there  is  not  and  never  has  been 
any  monarchical  party  in  the  country,  and  never  have  our 
politics  turned  in  any  sense  whatever  on  the  questions  be- 
tween monarchy  and  republicanism. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party,  however,  saw  proper  to 
accuse  the  old  Federalists  of  being  anti-republican,  and  of 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  monarchy.  They  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well  in  making  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  people  believe  it,  and  the  prejudices  they  created 
still  linger  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  our  citizens.  He 
who  should  pronounce  himself  in  favor  of  the  old  Feder- 
alists would  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  termed  by 
the  infallible  American  press  a  monarchist,  and,  as  such,  of 
being  held  up  to  public  indignation.  Yet  the  accusation 
was  false,  and  known  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  false.  He  himself  confesses  it,  and  says  in  his  first 
Inaugural  Address :  "  We  have  called  brethren  of  the 
same  faith  by  different  names.  We  are  all  federalists; 
we  are  all  republicans."  Wherefore,  then,  had  he  charged 
his  opponents  with  being  monarchists  ?  It  was  party  in- 
justice, and  has  to  be  put  down  to  the  unscrupulousness  of 
party  spirit,  from  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  himself  entirely  free.  Both  parties,  then,  agreed 
as  to  their  general  principles  of  government  Both  were 
republican,  both  held,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the 
origin  of  government  in  compact,  in  a  real  or  imaginary 
popular  convention,  and  both  asserted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Both,  also,  agreed  that  the  union,  instead  of 
a  mere  confederation,  of  the  States  must  be  preserved. 
Wherein,  then,  did  they  differ  ? 

This  question  requires  a  twofold  answer ;  first,  in  relation 
to  the  general  government,  and,  second,  in  relation  to  the 
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State  goyemments,  or  government  in  general.    In  relation 
to  the  general  government,  the  Federalists  wished  to  con- 
solidate its  powers,  and  to  give  it  as  much  the  character  of 
a  supreme  central  government  as  could  be  done  without 
transcending  its  constitutional  limits.    Their  tendency  was 
to  develop  and  confirm  the  powers  of  the  Union,  rather 
than  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.    Their  policy  was  to 
render  the  government  strong  and  efficient  at  home,  and 
respectable  abroad ;  to  protect  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  found  a  navy  and  to  maintain  an  army  to  prevent  na- 
tional insults,  and  to  protect  our  maritime  and  national 
rights.     These  were,  in  brief,  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  Federalists.    The  Republicans  were  more  intent  on  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  than  on  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Union,  were  opposed  to  making  the  Federal  government 
a  strong  government,  and  in  favor  of  restricting  its  sphere, 
and  diminishing  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  Constitution.    They  clamored  for  ^'  re- 
trenchment and  economy,"  opposed  the  accumulation  of  a 
national  debt,  the  general  fundholding  system,  the  creation 
of  a  navy,  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  and  the  protection 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  otherwise  than  by  diplomacy 
and  bargain.    They  were  in  favor  of  leaving  our  commerce 
to  foreigners,  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of 
pocketing  national  insults,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  guarding  against  them  or  of  redressing  them.     Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  no  very  lively  sensibility  to  national  honor,  and 
lived  in  mortal  dread  of  war  and  national  expenditures. 
If  he  had  been  a  son  of  the  cold,  calculating  North,  instead 
of  the  warm,  chivalric  South,  of  Massachusetts  instead  of 
Virginia,  it  is  probable  we  should  never  have  heard  the 
last  of  his  tameness,  his  meanness  of  spirit,  and  his  fear  of 
expense;  and  certain  it  is,  that  we  owe  to  him  and  his 
party  much  of  that  low  national  character  which  we  still 
bear  abroad,  —  that  common  belief  among  foreigners  that 
an  American  will  do    any  thing  and    put  up  with  any 
thing —  for  money.     Another  war  with  Great  Britain,  per- 
haps, is  needed  to  enable  us  to  retrieve  our  character,  and 
prove  that  there  is  something  that  Yankees  prize  more 
than  money.. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  Republican  party,  pushed 
to  its  extreme,  would  have  too  much  restricted  the  powers 
of  the  general  government,  made  the  Union  a  mere  rope 
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of  sand,  and  thrown  the  country  back  into  that  chaotic 
state   from  which   the  Constitution  had  rescued  it      Its 
policy  would,  if  carried  out,  have  rendered  the  government 
inefficient   at    home  and    contemptible    abroad,   exposed 
our  trade,  our  maritime  and  national  rights,  to  perpetual 
insult  and  injury,  and  prevented  us  from  ever  becoming 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  people.     It  was, 
therefore,  a  policy  which,  with  such  a  bold  and  enterprising 
people,  and  in  a  country  of  such  rich  and  varied  natural 
resources  as  ours,  could  by  no  human  possibility  be  practi- 
cable, except  for  a  very  brief  period.    The  tendency  of  the 
Federalists,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme,  might  have  swallowed 
up  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  deprived  us  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  federative  element  so  essential  in  our  system 
of  government     But  the  general  policy  of  the  party  was 
unobjectionable,  and  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
particulars,  been  adopted  to  the  letter  by  the  Republican    $1 
party,  and  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.   There  .;f  .a f 
was,  however,  never  much  danger  of  the  centralizing  ten4o'  ^^  '^■ 
dency  of  the  Federalists  being  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  an  instance  in  which  the 
party  while  in  power  transcended  its  constitutional  limits 
or  usurped  for  the  Union  any  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.     The   Republican   party,  after  all,  was,  when  in 
power,  more  of  a  State  Rights  party  in  profession  than  in 
practice.     The  Federalists  tnay  have  had  the  stronger  ten- 
dency to  centralization  through  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  government ;  but  the  Republicans  had 
much  the  stronger  tendency  to  it  through  the  executive 
department;  which  shows  that  the  Republicans  were  far 
more  likely  to  develop  into  monarchists  than  were  the  Fed- 
eralists whom  they  charged  with  being  in  favor  of  monar- 
chy. No  Federalist  ever  grasped  more  power  for  the  Union 
than  did  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
Embargo  and  Non- Intercourse  Acts.    No  Federalist  docu- 
ment was  ever  issued  containing  stronger  centralizing  doc- 
trines than  those  set  forth  in  General  Jackson's  famous 
proclamation  against  the  Southern  Nullifiers.     While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Federalists  in  the  Hartford  Ck>nvention 
pushed  the  State  Rights  doctrines  to  the  very  verge  of 
nullification.     In  fact,  either  party,  when  in  power,  tended 
to  magnify  the  powers  of  the  Union,  and  widen  the  sphere 
of  the  general  government  as  much  as  possible,  while  either, 
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in  opposition,  fell  back  more  or  less  on  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States. 

In  regard  to  those  principles  of  government  which  find 
their  application  with  us  only  within  the  sphere  of  the 
State  governments,  there  were  also  important  differences,, 
as  well  as  resemblances.  Both,  as  we  have  said,  were 
republican,  both  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  origin  of  government  in  convention ;  but  the  Federal- 
ists inclined  to  a  republic  of  the  respectabilities,  and  the 
Republicans  to  a  democracy.  The  difference  between  the 
two  parties  was  analogous  to  that  between  the  Girondins 
and  the  Mountain  or  Jacobins  in  France.  Both  agreed  in 
rejecting  monarchy  and  decapitating  the  king;  but  the 
Girondins  were  for  retaining  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bourgeoisie,  —  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  property-holders,  who  woald  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  nobility;  but  the  Jacobins  insisted  on  placing  the 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  sans  culottes  or  the 
populace,  where  it  would  be  more  generally  at  the  service 
of  the  demagogues.  The  Republicans  professed  great 
confidence  in  popular  instincts  and  judgments,  and  were 
in  favor  of  leaving  them  free  to  manage  the  government  as 
they  should  see  proper,  without  any  but  self-imposed  re- 
strictions on  their  will,  passions,  or  caprices ;  the  Federal- 
ists held  that  the  people  might  sometimes  deceive  them- 
selves, and  still  oftener  be  deceived  by  the  arts,  intrigues, 
and  declamations  of  demagogues,  and  therefore  that  some 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  their  power,  and  some 
care  should  be  taken  to  confine  its  exercise  to  those  who 
could  give  a  pledge  to  the  public  that  they  would  not 
abuse  it.  The  Republicans  were  intent  on  providing  for 
the  free  and  full  expression  of  the  popular  will  in  the  govern- 
ment; the  Federalists  thought  more  of  providing  against 
the  abuses  of  power,  and  obtaining  a  reasonable  security 
that  the  popular  will  in  governing  would  govern  justly. 
The  Federalists  loved  liberty,  and  were  as  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  it  as  were  their  opponents ;  but  they  and 
the  Republicans  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  liberty. 
The  Republican  understood  by  liberty  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  unrestrained  by  kings  or  nobles,  to  govern;  the 
Federalist,  as  distinguished  from  him,  understood  by  lib- 
erty the  freedom  of  the  subject,  or  his  free  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  natural  and  vested  rights  as  inviolable  in 
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the  face  of  political  power.  The  Republican  dreaded  the 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  people  as  the  ruling  power ; 
the  Federalist,  the  tyranny  of  Ae  many,  and  of  power  in 
whose  bands  soever  lodged ;  the  former  sought  the  freedom 
.of  the  people  as  government  to  rule,  the  latter  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  possess.  The  Republican  would  re- 
move all  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  people  as  sover- 
eign, and  establish  absolute,  unlimited  government;  the 
Federalist  would  limit  their  power  as  sovereign  or  as  the 
state,  and  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws  secure  their  free* 
dom  as  individuals ;  the  former  would  have  a  free  state, 
the  latter  free  men.  The  Republican,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  sought  to  establish  social  despotism,  the  Fed- 
eralist personal  freedom,  for  the  state  is  as  despotic  when 
the  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  with 
full  freedom  to  govern  according  to  their  arbitrary  will, 
as  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  under  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Properly  speaking,  then,  the  Federal- 
ists were  the  party  of  liberty,  and  the  Republicans  the  party 
of  despotism.  The  Federalist  placed  the  sovereignty  in 
the  people  regulated  and  restrained  by  law;  the  Repub- 
lican placed  it  in  the  people  without  law,  and  therefore 
made  the  government  a  government  of  mere  human  will, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  despotism. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pretence,  and,  we  willingly  concede, 
the  belief,  of  the  Republican  part}[  was  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  They  no  doubt  imagined  that,  if  the  political  power 
was  vested  in  the  whole  people,  and  if  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  and  full  expression  of  their  will  in  the  government  were 
removed,  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  the  state, 
but  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  individuals,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  the  people  distributively  as  well  as  collectively, 
would  be  secured.  But  they  forgot  that  power,  in  whose 
hands  soever  lodged,  is  always  liable  to  be  abused ;  that 
there  is  always  a  larfi^e  class  of  individuals,  called  courtiers 
in  a  monarohy,  demlgogues  in  a  democratic  repubUc,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  flatter  and  deceive  the  sovereign 
power,  and  induce  it  to  abuse  its  trusts ;  and  that  every 
government  of  absolute  will,  whether  the  will  of  the  many, 
the  few,  or  the  one,  is  essentially  a  despotism,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  individual  liberty  or  the  personal  free- 
dom of  the  subject.  The  objections  to  the  modern  demo- 
cratic theory  axe  twofold.   One  objection  is,  that  it  leads  to 
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anarchy,  becanse  it  derives  the  right  to  govern  from  a  hu- 
man soarce,  and  denies  the  divine  origin  of  all  legal  power. 
Before  the  law  of  nature,  and  even  before  the  eternal  law, 
all  men  are  equal ;  and  if  all  are  equal,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  govern  another,  and  consequently  every  government  of 
man  over  man,  or  of  men  over  men,  must  be  founded  in 
usurpation,  and  every  one  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  resist 
it  whenever  he  pleases,  which  is  anarchy.  But  this  is  not 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  theory.  The  greatest  objection 
is  of  a  contrary  character,  namelv,  that  pure,  unlimited  de- 
mocracy is  social  despotism,  and  enslaves  the  people  dis- 
tributively  to  the  people  collectively.  Under  a  pure  de- 
mocracy the  individual  has  a  certain  nominal  freedom  as  a 
part  of  the  governing  body,  but  not  a  particle  as  a  part  of 
the  body  governed.  The  will  of  the  community,  of  the 
majority,  is  unlimited,  and  governs  as  absolutely  as  the 
will  of  an  Oriental  despot.  There  is  no  redress,  whatever 
wrongs  it  may  inflict  on  the  individual,  because  it  is  all- 
powerful,  and  has  no  conscience,  —  as  an  individual  despot 
may  have,  for  conscience  pertains  to  the  individual,  never 
to  the  people  as  a  collective  body.  Hence,  democratic 
governmentis  are  always  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  the  most  oppressive  and  merciless  of  all  tyrants 
in  every  land  are  always  the  democrats  who  happen  for  a 
moment  to  find  themselves  in  power,  as  was  abundantly 
proved  in  the  old  French  Revolution,  and  as  has  been-  fully 
confirmed  by  the  horrors  of  the  recent  B«d  Republican  rev- 
olutions. The  world  has  no  name  for  the  complete  demo- 
cratic regime  but  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  must  be  so,  be- 
cause the  heart  of  man  in  every  individual  is  naturally  cor- 
rupt, and  men  in  masses  are  infinitely  more  corrupt  than 
as  individuals.  Who  knows  not  that  men  in  crowds  will  do 
acts  without  compunction,  from  which,  if  thrown  on  their 
individual  responsibility,  they  would  shrink  with  horror  ? 

The  great  objection  to  the  old  Republican  party  was  its 
tendency  to  establish  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  people 
as  the  governing  power,  and  therefore  social  despotism.  Its 
activity  was  constantly  exerted  to  render  the  government 
a  gov^nment  of  supreme  popular  will  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  It  labored  incessantly  to  abolish  all  the 
restrictions  it  found  established  by  law  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  to  reduce  all  to  a  conmion  level.  It  would 
raffer  nothing  to  remain  inviolable^  or  above  the  power  of 
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the  people  as  the  state.  Thus  it  attacked  and  soaght  to 
abolish  all  vested  rights.  It  reduced  all  corporations  to 
the  same  category,  and  maintained  that  their  charters, 
for  whatever  purpose  granted,  might  be  altered,  modified, 
repealed,  or  vacated  at  the  will  of  the  legislature.  And 
because  the  Common  Law  protected  vested  rights,  it  pro- 
posed its  abolition,  and  with  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
power  in  the  state  to  limit  the  omnipotence  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  they  sought,  and  their  continuators  still  seek, 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  by  making 
the  judges  elective  by  popular  suffrage  for  a  short  term  of 
office,  and  reeligible.  Their  doctrine,  carried  out,  would 
place  all  vested  rights,  and  indeed  the  possessions  of  every 
man,  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  people,  or  rather  of  the 
unprincipled  and  noisy  demagogues  who  for  the  most  part 
control  them.  The  Federalists,  on  the  contrary,  asserted 
the  sacreduess  of  vested  rights,  the  inviolability  of  con- 
tracts, the  whole  Common  Law  doctrine  of  corporations, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  protect  and  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  property.  They  contended  for  the  Com- 
mon Law  and  an  independent  judiciary,  as  the  surest,  and 
in  fact  the  only,  safeguard  for  personal  freedom  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  in  so  doing  justly  deserved 
against  the  Republicans  the  title  of  the  party  of  freedom. 

Such  were  the  two  great  parties,  and  such  their  respect- 
ive tendencies,  principles,  and  policies,  —  their  agreement, 
and  their  differences.  The  Republican  party,  after  a  vio- 
lent struggle,  came  into  power,  as  we  have  said,  in  1801, 
under  the  lead  of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  and  they  or  their 
successors  have  remained  in  power  most  of  the  time  since. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  compelled  them  to 
abandon  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  his  gun-boat  system  and 
all,  and  to  adopt  substantially,  as  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  policy  of  Washington  and  Adams,  the  old  Fed- 
eralist policy.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  their 
policy  by  the  general  government,  the  Federalists,  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  offered  them  but  a  feeble  opposition,  and  in 
1820,  on  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Monroe,  disbanded,  and  have 
since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party.  Under  Mr.  Monroe's  sec- 
ond term,  and  during  the  election  of  his  successor,  in  1824, 
there  was,  nominally,  only  one  party,  the  Republican,  in 
the  country.  All  the  divisions  claimed  to  be  Republican, 
and  all  the  candidates  voted  for  in  the  Presidential  election, 
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Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  An- 
drew Jackson  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  were  all  members  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  only  the  last  mentioned  had  ever  been  a  member  of 
the  Federalist  party.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
administration  party  began  to  be  called  National  Repub- 
licans, and  the  opposition,  who  rallied  under  the  lead  of 
General  Jackson  as  a  second  Jefferson,  were  called  simply 
Republicans,  and  occasionally  Democratic  Republicans. 
Both  parties  continued  to  be  designated  by  these  names 
till  1832,  when,  on  the  reelection  of  President  Jackson,  the 
National  Republicans  assumed  the  name  of  Whigs,  and 
the  Republicans  became  Democratic  Republicans  and  sim- 
ply Democrats,  as  at  present. 

The  Whigs  are  only  the  National  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats  only  the  Democratic  Republicans,  under  other 
names ;  but  the  Whigs  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  the 
old  Federalists,  nor  do  the  Democrats  continue  in  all  re- 
spects the  old  Republicans.  In  their  principles  and  policy 
as  to  the  general  government  the  Democrats  stand  on  the 
old  Federalist  platform,  except  in  one  or  two  particulars, 
which  we  shall  soon  mention ;  but  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment in  general,  they  are  the  old  Republicans  developed, 
or  come  to  maturity,  that  is,  as  we  find  them  in  the  North- 
ern, Western,  and  Middle  States.  The  Whigs,  in  relation 
to  the  general  government,  adopt  in  the  main  the  old  Fed- 
eralist policy,  especially  those  portions  of  it  not  adopted 
by  the  Democrats ;  in  regard  to  government  in  general, 
they  are  divided ;  a  respectable  minority  of  them  adopt  the 
conservative  views  of  the  old  Federalists,  but  the  rest  are 
as  radical  as  their  Democratic  opponents. 

The  Federalists  originally  represented  the  commercial, 
and  in  general  the  business  interests  of  the  country ;  the 
Republicans  the  farming  and  planting  or  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  Federalists  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
urban  party  ;  the  Republicans,  the  rural  or  country  party, 
and  if  the  landed  estates  had  not  in  general  been  small 
and  nearly  equally  divided,  they  would  have  corresponded 
to  the  Tory  party  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
They  were  for  an  economical  government,  and  opposed  to 
the  fundholding  and  banking  system,  and  consequently  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  national  debt  They  wished  the 
people  to  live  independently  on  their  own  lands,  cared  little 
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for  trade  and  commerce,  and  looked  with  distract  on  the 
system  of  industry  inaugurated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  which  has  placed  Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  the 
industrial  world,  and  nearly  ruined  the  agricultural  class  in 
all  Western  Europe.  This  was  the  good  side  of  the  Be- 
publican  party,  that  which  gave  it  its  preponderance,  and 
has  hitherto  maintained  it  in  power.  The  agricultural  in- 
terests  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  —  at  the  polls,  —  the 
stronger  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  1838,  took  decidedly  its  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  landed  interests,  and  sought  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  nlodern  industrial  system,  which  must  sooner  or  lat^r 
ruin  every  nation  that  encourages  it,  that  led  us  to  give  it 
our  own  feeble  support,  although  in  most  other  respects 
we  had  not,  and  never  had  had,  much  sympathy  with  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  points  in  the  Federalist 
policy ;  but  that  policy,  after  all,  had  its  objectionable  fea- 
tures. The  Federalists  wished  to  consolidate  the  govern- 
ment, to  render  it  strong  and  efficient,  and  to  check  the 
tendency  to  democratic  excess.  So  far  they  were  right. 
But,  unhappily,  they  were  bred  in  the  school  of  English 
Whiggism,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  government,  to 
consolidate  the  Union,  and  to  guard  against  the  excesses 
of  democracy,  mainly  by  means  of  the  moneyed,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  landed,  interests  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  the  aristocratic  party  properly  so  called  against 
the  democratic  party,  the  party  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
but  properly  the  business  men  against  the  producers. 
They  were  conservative,  but  they  sought  the  conservative 
force  needed  by  subjecting  the  government  to  fundhold^rs, 
bankers,  brokers,  traders,  merchants,  manufacturers,  —  in  a 
word,  to  what  we  call  the  business  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  in  making  it  the  instrument  of  their  special  inter- 
ests. This  policy,  avowedly  the  policy  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  a  dominant  tendency  in  the  whole  Feder- 
alist party,  has  been  fully  developed  and  adopted  by  the 
present  Whig  party,  though  the  Democrats  in  the  North- 
ern, Western,  and  Middle  States  also  adopt  it,  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent.  It  is  an  exceedingly  objectionable  policy. 
The  business  classes  of  society,  merchants,  traders,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  stock-brokers,  &c,  may  be  as  honest  and 
as  intelligent  as  the  other  classes  of  society,  but  they  are 
not  a  permanent  class,  with  always  the  same  general  in- 
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terests.  They  and  their  interests  flnctnate  with  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  change  with  the  ever-changing  markets 
of  the  world.  They  can  never  be  relied  on  as  an  indepen- 
dent national  party,  because  their  interests  are  rarely  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  nation.  They  are  mixed  up  with 
the  interests  of  the  corresponding  classes  of  other  nations, 
and  affected  by  every  measure  of  government  which  affects 
the  business  interests  of  a  foreign  country.  In  the  Revo- 
lution they  were  patriotic,  ardentiy  devoted  to  national  in- 
dependence, because  they  were  the  chief  sufferers  by  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country ;  during  the  Euro- 
pean wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
they  urged  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  navy,  and  protecting  our  maritime  rights,  because  it  was 
their  particular  interests  that  were  exposed,  and  would  thus 
be  protected ;  but  they  would  be  the  last  to  support  the 
government  in  case  it  had  serious  injuries  to  redress  against 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation  whose  business  interests 
are  intimately  connected  with  our  own. 

The  grand  error  of  the  Federalists  was  not  in  seeking 
to  restrain  the  democratic  excesses,  for  that  is  what  every 
party  in  favor  of  liberty  should  seek,  but  in  seeking  the 
necessary  restraints  in  the  business  classes  and  moneyed 
interests  of  the  country,  instead  of  seeking  them  in  a  pow- 
erful and  permanent  class  of  landed  proprietors ;  — not  in- 
deed because  landholders  are  wiser  or  more  honest  than 
business  men,  but  because  they  are  more  independent  in 
their  position,  and  their  interests  are  less  fluctuating,  sub- 
ject to  fewer  sudden  changes,  and  more  permanent.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Federalists  should  fall  into  this  error, 
for  they  were  at  the  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  were, 
moreover,  perverted  by  the  urban  system  of  the  English 
Whigs.  But  the  error  was  none  the  less  grave  on  that  ac- 
count The  government  can  never  be  stable  and  perma- 
nent, save  when  it  reposes  on  the  stable  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  land,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
of  American  legislation  has  been  in  throwing  land  into  the 
market  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandise. 

Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that  no  state  can  long 
survive  as  a  free  and  well-ordered  state,  which  makes  no 
account  of  families.  A  nation  of  isolated  individuals,  or  of 
families  which  in  one  generation  emerge  from  obscurity  to 
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fall  into  obscurity  again  in  the  next,  stands  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  if  not  ruined  already.  We  are  in  this  country 
rapidly  approaching  this  state  of  things.  We  have  no 
families;  we  are  little  more  than  a  huge  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, without  family  influence,  family  ties,  affections,  or 
associations.  We  have  no  ancestors ;  we  can  hope  for  no 
descendants.  We  have  no  ancestral  home  or  fame  to  pre- 
serve, and  can  count  on  no  posterity  to  whom  we  can  leave 
our  own  worth  or  glory  as  an  inheritance.  Few  of  us  had 
grandfathers,  few  of  us  will  have  grandsons.  Many  of  us 
are  early  torn  from  the  home  of  our  parents,  and  live,  though 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  Even  the 
very  wife  we  press  to  our  bosom  not  unfrequeutly  was  a 
stranger  to  our  youth,  and  has  no  early  associations  and 
affections  in  common  with  us.  The  warm  household  feel- 
ings and  the  love  of  home  are  early  withered  or  stunted  in 
their  growth ;  we  grow  up  cold  and  solitary,  and  seek  in- 
demnification for  the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  in  the  gross 
and  loathsome  pleasures  of  the  senses.  No  fear  of  break- 
ing a  father's  or  a  mother's  heart,  no  dread  of  disgracing 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  our  early  life, 
restrains  the  great,  active  mass  of  our  community ;  and 
we  find  ourselves  ready  for  any  adventuje  that  offers,  — 
open  to  every  vice  or  crime  that  tempts  us.  Such  we  are, 
or  are  hastening  to  become,  and  therefore  have  we  lost,  or 
are  rapidly  losing,  all  those  family  ties,  family  affections, 
those  moral  elements  of  character,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  stable,  permanent,  wise,  and  efficient 
government. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  frightful  state  to  which  we 
are  so  rapidly  hastening  is  in  a  speedy  and  ample  provision 
for  the  permanence  and  influence  of  families.  Our  states- 
men believed  that  they  were  doing  wisely  in  abolishing  the 
old  colonial  laws  which  favored  the  growth  and  influence 
of  families,  in  passing  statutes  of  distribution,  and  in  pro- 
viding for  the  equal  distribution  of  intestate  property. 
They  saw  that  in  so  doing  they  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
landed  aristocracy ;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider, 
that,  in  guarding  against  one  evil,  we  not  unfirequently 
open  the  door  to  another  and  still  greater.  A  republic  no 
more  than  a  monarchy,  nay,  far  less  than  a  monarchy,  can 
subsist  without  a  numerous  and  permanent  class  of  land- 
ed proprietors,  with  a  distinct  representation  in  the  state. 
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The  consequences  of  the  hostility  to  a  landed  aristocracy, 
early  manifested  by  our  statesmen,  have  been,  to  subject 
the  country  to  what  may  be  called  the  urban  aristocracy, 
the  aristocracy  of  business,  cotton-mills,  and  money-bags, 
and  to  substitute  soulless  corporations  for  living  and  breath- 
ing families.  The  effect  has  been  to  destroy  the  only 
tolerable  aristocracy,  and  to  build  up  the  most  intolerable 
aristocracy  that  is  easily  conceived.  There  is  no  use  in 
making  wry  faces  at  this,  or  calling  hard  names ;  the  fact 
is  as  we  state  it,  and  any  man  with  half  an  eye  can  see  it, 
if  he  wilL 

The  true  policy  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  destined  to  be 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  great 
agricultural  country,  is  not  in  universal  suffrage,  as  the 
Democrats  hold,  nor  in  restricted  suffrage,  as  the  Federalists 
contended ;  but,  as  we  hold  to  be  very  certain,  in  separating 
the  business  classes  and  the  agricultural,  and  representing 
them  in  the  government  as  distinct  estates,  each  with  a 
negative  on  the  other.  A  proposition  of  this  sort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  a  speech  on  the  basis 
of  the  Federal  Senate,  speaking  of  the  business  —  whom 
he  regards  as  the  wealthy  —  classes  of  the  community,  he 
remarked  that  we  must  expect  them  to  abuse  power  if  they 
can  get  it,  for  that  is  in  human  nature,  and  get  it  they 
surely  will,  if  you  leave  them  to  mingle  and  vote  with  the 
other  and  poorer  classes.  To  prevent  their  undue  influence, 
you  must  form  them  into  a  separate  interest,  that  is,  in 
principle,  erect  them  into  a  separate  estate,  which  would 
prevent  them  from  being  enslaved  by  the  democracy,  and 
also  from  establishing  their  exclusive  dominion  and  enslav- 
ing the  rest*  The  speech  proves  that  Mr.  Morris  had  hit 
upon  a  principle  both  true  and  profound ;  but  it  is  very  clear 
from  the  application  he  proposed  to  make  of  it,  that  he  was 
far  from  having  fully  mastered  it  To  have  constituted  the 
Federal  Senate  on  property  with  members  for  life  would 
have  done  nothing  to  restrain  either  the  democracy  or  the 
business  classes  in  the  several  State  governments,  where  is 
to  be  sought  the  source  of  both  dangers.  The  danger  in 
either  respect  is  to  be  guarded  against  principally  by  the 
mode  of  constituting  the  several  State  governments,  not  by 
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the  Constitution  of  the  Union, — a  fact  which  too  many  of 
our  statesmen  overlook. 

Some  respect,  we  dare  assert,  is  due  to  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  that  experience  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages  has  directed  them  to  seek  the  independence  of  the 
state  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject  in  organizing  the 
government  as  a  government  of  estates.  Nothing  hinders 
us,  if  we  choose,  &om  so  organizing  our  own  several  State 
governments.  We  have  in  the  possessions,  conditions,  and 
occupations  of  our  people  lying  ready  to  our  hand  the 
elements  of  three  estates,  which  we  may  term  respectively 
the  Agricultural,  the  Urban,  and  the  Proletarian,  under- 
standing by  this  last  term  the  laboring  classes,  as  distin- 
guished, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  urban  or  business 
classes,  —  the  ^ottfg^eoine,-— and,  on  the  other,  firom  the 
landed  proprietors,  whether  large  or  small.  The  profes- 
sional classes  may  rank,  the  clergy  with  the  agricultural 
class,  and  the  lawyers  and  medical  practitioners  with  the 
urban.  These  three  estates  should  sit,  not  in  one  house, 
but  each  estate  in  a  house  of  its  own,  with  a  negative  on 
the  other  two.  Suflrage  might  still  be  universal,  but  each 
class  should  vote  only  for  members  of  its  own  house. 
Representatives  in  Congress  might  be  chosen  indifferently 
from  any  one  of  the  classes,  by  the  concurring  vote  of  aU 
three  estates;  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  might  be  chosen  by  all  the 
classes  voting  in  common,  as  now,  and  the  other  officers  of 
government.  State  or  national,  might  be  appointed  by  the 
executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  concurrence,  very  much  as  they  have  been 
hitherto.  Such  a  constitution  would  not  be  essentially 
different  from  the  one  really  intended  by  our  fathers,  and 
would  have  its  root  in  what  is  the  internal  constitution  of 
American  society.  It  would  be  only  rendering  significant 
and  practical  the  principle  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  legislature  in  all  the  States  into  two  houses,  and  would 
incorporate  into  our  system  of  government  the  best  features 
of  the  English  system,  and  of  the  constitution  of  ancient 
Republican  Rome,  while  it  would  give  to  the  laboring 
classes  a  security,  a  protection,  and  an  importance,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed 
under  any  system  of  government  Such  a  modification  of 
our  constitution  of  government  would  protect  the  rights  of 
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all  classes,  and  restrain  us  from  the  excesses  In  either  di« 
rection  into  which  we  are  now  ranning.  But  we  cannot 
expect  our  statesmen  to  favor  it,  or  even  to  entertain  it 
for  consideration,  and  therefore,  though  we  suggest  it  in 
passing,  we  take  good  care  not  to  propose  it  as  something 
to  be  seriously  contended  for.  The  framers  of  our  consti* 
tutions,  placing  an  undue  eoofidence  in  written  constitu- 
tions, which  experience  proves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  only 
written  constitutions,  to  be  worth  less  than  the  parchment 
on  which  they  are  engrossed,  thought  they  might  secure 
the  great  ends  of  government  in  a  different  way.  It  is 
pretty  evident  now  that  they  erred.  The  Federalists  erred 
in  seeking  to  provide  for  the  preponderance  of  the  urban 
classes;  the  Republicans  erred  still  more  in  opposing  a 
government  of  estates,  in  laboring  to  prevent  the  growth 
and  permanence  of  families,  and  in  seeking,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  division  and  the  equalization  of  landed  property. 
Equality  of  political  rights  is,  perhaps,  practicable,  but 
equality  in  property,  in  social  position,  and  in  influence,  is 
an  idle  dream,  —  never  was  realized  in  any  civilized  com- 
munity, and  never  can  be.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but  unde- 
sirable, and  the  degree  of  equality  we  have  attained  in  this 
country  has  been  attained  only  by  levelling  downwards, 
and  producing  a  lower  general  average  of  manners,  morals, 
intelligence,  and  worth.  The  business  of  life  must  go  on, 
and  if  it  does,  some  must  be  up  and  some  down,  some 
must  be  captains  and  some  common  soldiers,  and  some 
presidents,  governors,  and  judges,  and  some  cooks  and 
shoeblacks,  and  those  qualified  for  the  higher  stations  will 
be  disqualified  for  the  lower,  and  those  qualified  for  the 
lower  will  not  be  qualified  for  the  higher.  Place  your  whole 
community  on  a  level  with  its  topmost  round,  and  society 
must  come  to  an  end  through  default  of  classes  to  perform 
its  lower  offices ;  and  place  all  on  a  level  at  the  lowest,  and 
it  must  also  come  to  an  end  through  default  of  classes 
qualified  to  perform  its  higher  offices.  In  government  both 
property  and  men  should  be  represented,  and  so  represent- 
ed that  the  one  cannot  swallow  up  the  other.  In  order 
to  secure  this  end,  you  most  classify  and  represent  both 
property  and  men,  so  that  each  class  may  have  the  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  oth^.  It  is  then  always 
rather  the  equality  of  classes  we  should  aim  at  than  the 
equality  of  individuals,  save  in  m^re  peraonal  rights,  in 
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regard  to  which  the  lowest  shoald  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  highest  The  sooner,  therefore,  we  give  up 
our  drearas  of  an  equality  of  social  condition  and  influence, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

But  the  Federalists,  though  they  took  in  some  respects 
a  ^nrong  direction,  were  not  so  exclusively  wedded  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  as  are  the  present  Whigs. 
The  Whigs  on  purely  constitutional  questions  are^  as  a 
federal  party,  at  least  as  sound  as  the  Democratic  party, 
and  we  find  in  their  platform  as  drawn  up  by  their  late 
Baltimore  Convention  very  little  to  object  to  on  this  bead. 
The  grand  objection  to  the  Whigs  is,  that  they  seek  to 
administer  the  government  too  exclusively  in  favor  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  to  make  it  in  some  sense 
the  slave  of  the  money  power,  or  rather  of  that  huge 
credit  system  through  which  the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings, 
and  other  great  bankers,  principally  Jews,  become  the  real 
sovereigns  of  the  modern  world,  and  bring  the  destinies  of 
nations  to  be  decided  on  'Change, —  the  meanest  and  the 
most  ruinous  system  ever  invented,  —  the  most  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  nation  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  public  and  private  morals.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  Whigs  because  they  are  in  favor  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  admits 
of  no  universal  solution.  It  is  a  practical  question,  to  be 
decided  by  each  nation  for  itself,  according  to  its  particular 
interests  and  circumstances  at  the  time.  Whenever  its  cir- 
cumstances permit,  it  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  every  nation 
to  encourage  and  protect  its  own  industry,  so  as  to  render 
its  well-being  as  independent  of  foreign  nations  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  not  in  favor  of  copartnerships  with  nations 
for  copartners,  and  we  look  with  as  little  affection  on  the 
commercial  brotherhood  of  nations  preached  by  Cobden, 
Bright,  &  Co.,  as  on  the  Jacobinical  brotherhood  contended 
for  by  Messrs.  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  &  Co.  Then,  again,  the 
Democratic  party  do  not  on  the  question  of  a  protective 
tariff  differ  in  principle  from  the  Whigs.  The  protective 
system,  or  the  American  system,  as  it  was  called,  originated 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  fastened  on  the  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  especially  of  New 
England,  who  were,  as  their  interests  led  them  to  be,  free- 
traders. The  Democratic  party,  when  in  power,  with  in- 
dividual exceptions,  have  always  supported  a  protective 
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tariff.  The  present  tariff,  imposed  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  a  Democratic  Congress,  is  a  protective 
tariff,  and  the  only  difference  on  the  subject  between  the 
two  parties,  at  least  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  is  merely  a  difference  of  more  and  less.  The  Whigs 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff,  if  home  valuation 
for  foreign,  and  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  were  substi- 
tuted, two  changes  which,  we  confess,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  oppose.  No ;  the  real  objection  to  the  Whig  party  is 
that  it  is  the  business  party,  the  party  of  the  fundholders, 
bankers,  brokers,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  —  in  a  word, 
of  the  modern  credit  and  industrial  systems,  against  Y^hich 
we  are  bound  to  be  on  our  guard. 

But  this  same  objection  applies,  at  present,  with  nearly 
equal  force  to  the  Democratic  party,  unless  it  be  in  the 
slaveholding  or  planting  States.  The  urban  system,  the 
system  of  the  English  Whigs  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  so  strenuously,  but  ineffectually,  opposed  by  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke,  has  been  adopted  by  both  parties,  and  in 
respect  to  this  system  the  two  parties  are  mere  divisions 
of  one  and  the  same  party.  The  main  question  at  issue 
between  them  is,  which  shall  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoils.  The  country  party,  save  in  the  planting  States,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  agricultural  interest  has  no  repre- 
sentative out  of  those  States,  and  though  it  still  counts  for 
something  in  the  election  of  President,  it  has  little  power 
to  infiaence  the  general  policy  of  the  administration,  or  to 
determine  the  action  of  Congress.  The  policy  of  the 
government  rests  on  the  business  interests  oi  tiie  country, 
and  will,  let  which  party  may  succeed  in  the  election,  be 
determined  by  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  St  Louis,  and  CincinnatL  The  present 
election,  under  this  point  of  view,  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  it  makes  littie  difference  which  party  suc- 
ceeds. The  reasons  which  should  decide  us  to  vote  for  the 
one  party  rather  than  the  other  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

A  respectable  minority  of  the  Whig  party,  as  we  have 
said,  is  conservative  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term ;  but 
these  are  unable  to  decide  the  action  of  that  party.  The 
action  of  the  Whig  party  will  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  majority  adopt  as  radical  views  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  some  sections 
even  more  sa     The  Democratic  party  in  their  resolutions 
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avow  the  pttrely  democratic  theory,  withont  a  single  qaali- 
fication.  So  here  we  are.  Which  party  shall  we  sapport  1 
Really,  if  we  were  not  in  some  sense  obliged  to  sapport 
one  party  or  the  other,  or  throw  away  our  Totes,  we 
would  support  neither.  Indeed,  there  is  now  no  organized 
party  in  the  country  that  a  really  intelligent  and  loyal  citi- 
zen can  support  without  great  reluctance.  The  Democrats 
proclaim  in  their  creed  the  whole  Jacobinical  theory  of 
government  without  any  reserve,  and  in  principle  declare 
illegal  and  tyrannical  all  the  governments  of  the  world  not 
democratic,  that  is,  all  except  our  own,  and,  consequently, 
the  right  of  the  people,  in  every  country  except  ours,  to 
resist  and  overthrow  the  existing  government,  and  of  our 
own  government  and  people  to  run,  whenever  we  choose, 
to  their  assistance.  Thev  lay  down  the  principle  that 
authorizes  the  Jacobinical  intervention  preached  by  Kos* 
suth,  and  as  many  filliJbuster  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
Mexico,  or  any  other  country,  as  the  desperadoes  among 
us,  foreign  and  native,  may  find  themselves  able  or  dis- 
posed to  fit  out  They  also  adopt  a  resolution  asserting 
the  justice  of  the  late  Mexican  war,  so  that  whoever  votes 
for  the  party  candidates  must  subscribe  to  the  assertion 
that  that  most  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war  was  just 
The  Whig  platform  in  these  respects  is  less  objectiona- 
ble, and  asserts  no  abstract  doctrines,  or  general  principles, 
that  we  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  accept  Both 
parties  profess  adhesion  to  the  Compromise  Measures, 
which  is  well ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  professions  of  neither 
party,  save  in  so  far  as  they  favor  radicalism  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  are  deserving  of  much  reliance.  The  DemooratB 
will  be  radical  from  instinct,  and  the  Whigs  from  policy, 
in  order  to  outbid  the  Democrats  and  obtain  the  sm- 
frages  of  the  people  for  themselves.  The  principal  dan- 
gers the  country  has  to  apprehend  are  such  as  result  from 
democratic  excess  or  the  abuse  of  republicanism.  They 
are,  in  regard  to  the  Union,  on  tiie  one  hand,  the  danger  of 
consolidation,  and  on  the  other,  of  dissolution ;  in  regard  to 
the  States  or  government  in  general,  they  are  the  tendency 
to  fanatical  legislation,  which,  under  pretence  of  checking 
vice  and  promoting  virtue,  strikes  at  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property,  and  establishes  social  despotism,  and  the 
clamor  for  law  reform,  which  would  change  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Common  LaW|  destroy  its  excdlence  as  a 
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system  for  the  protection  of  private  rights,  whether  of  per- 
sons or  of  things,  and  with  it  the  last  conservative  institu- 
tion  now  remaining  in  the  country,  the  independent  judi- 
ciary. Here  are  the  dangers  we  have  to  apprehend  in  re- 
gard to  our  domestic  or  internal  relations.  In  oar  foreign 
relations,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  arise  from  the 
spirit  of  democratic  or  republican  propagandism,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  piratical  expeditions  like  those  against  Cuba, 
and  in  popular  and  governmental  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  the  Red  Republi- 
can revolutionists  in  overthrowing  monarchical  institutions 
and  establishing  —  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  question  to 
be  decided  by  every  loyal  American  citizen  is,  Which  of  the 
two  parties  will  afford  us  the  best  protection  against  these 
several  dangers  ?  or  which  is  likely  to  do  the  least  to  in- 
crease them? 

As  to  foreign  revolutionism,  the  Whigs,  as  a  party, 
are  naturally  the  least  dangerous,  but  being  the  weaker 
party,  or  at  least  the  less  popular  party,  in  the  country, 
and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  being  demo- 
cratic, they  are  constantiy  tempted  to  court  support  at 
home  by  encouraging  the  popular  party  abroad.  On 
nearly  all  domestic  questions,  Mr.  Webster  is  conserva- 
tive, but  no  Democratic  Secretary  of  State  ever  proved 
himself  with  regard  to  the  foreign  revolutionists  more  radi- 
cal than  he  has.  The  section  of  the  party  which  has 
triumphed  in  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  is  as  strong 
in  its  sympathies  with  the  foreign  revolutionists  as  is  any 
section  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Seward  of  New 
York,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  influential  leaders,  is 
a  thorough-going  radical,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  was 
in  1829  —  and  be  boasted  to  us,  not  a  great  while  since, 
that  he  had  not  changed  —  very  much  of  a  Fanny  Wright 
man,  and  a  supporter  of  the  wild  schemes  of  what  was 
called  ^Hhe  Workingmen's  Party."  The  leading  Scott 
papers  in  New  York,  the  Tribune  and  TimeSj  are  the  or- 
gans of  the  Kossuth  party  and  policy.  It  was  also  under 
a  Whig  administration  that  the  piratical  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  against  Cuba,  against  which  the  government 
took  such  ineffectual  precautions,  and  none  of  the  actors 
in  which  has  it  brought  to  punishment.  It  was  this  same 
administration  that  brought  Kossuth  here,  and  greeted  his 
arrival  with  a  national  salute.    It  is  this  same  administra- 
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tion  that  is  busy,  apparently,  in  getting  up  a  quarrel  with 
Mexico  about  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  and  preparing  another  war  with  that  distracted 
republic,  and  the  annexation  of  another  slice  of  its  terri- 
tory to  the  Union.  We  cannot  see,  then,  in  the  success  of 
the  Whigs  any  real  security  for  a  wise,  just,  and  neutral 
foreign  policy,  although  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  as 
it  regards  the  internal  troubles  of  other  nations,  we  should 
have,  upon  the  whole,  less  to  fear  from  a  Whig  than  from 
a  Democratic  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Whig  party  certainly  retain  a  respect  for  the  policy  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  and  we  have  seen  in  Greneral 
Scott  no  Kossuth  tendency  and  no  piratical  propensities. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  vain  man,  but  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  gal- 
lant  soldier,  and  an  able  and  accomplished  military  officer, 
and  his  miUtary  habits  must  render  him  averse  to  aU 
encouragement  of  disloyalty  and  revolutionism,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.*  The  country,  as  a  general  rule,  is  safer 
under  the  presidency  of  a  real  —  we  do  not  mean  a  sham  — 
military  roan  than  under  a  civilian,  —  less  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  war,  and  less  likely  to  transcend  the  line  of  its 
duty  towards  foreign  powers.  Other  things  being  equal, 
we  should  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  deference  to  the 
mob  is  so  great,  and  so  few  have  the  habits  of  authority, 
always  prefer  an  eminent  military  man  for  the  executive, 
to  an  eminent  civilian,  for  his  training  is  more  likely  to 
bring  out  the  proper  executive  qualities.  For  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  we  have  personally  great 
affection  and  esteem  ;  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  ability, 
honesty,  and  warm  feelings ;  but  we  fear  that  he  will  be  a 
mere  executive  of  the  will  of  his  party,  and  that  he  will 
feel  it  his  duty  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead  it.  He  has 
given  in  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form, which,  save  as  to  the  Compromise  Measures,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  any  thing  more  than  abstract  nonsense 
or  unmeaning  declamation,  every  American  citizen  should 
abominate.  We  fear  that  his  administration  will  accept 
the  policy  urged  upon  us  by  Ludwig  Kossuth,  alicLS  Alex- 
ander Smith,  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  is  warmly  supported  by  Senator  Douglas, 
the  pet  candidate  of  the  Fillibusters,  and  by  that  organ  of 
the  foreign  radicals  and  revolutionists  who  have  fled  hither 
to  save  their  necks  from  the  halter  they  so  richly  merit  for 
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their  deeds  in  their  own  country, — the  DemoeraHc  Review, 
We  do  not  suppose  the  government  will  send  its  fleet  to 
Hungary,  for  Hungary  proper,  we  believe,  has  no  seaport, 
or  that  it  will  declare  war  either  against  Austria  or  Russia ; 
but  all  that  it  can  do  to  support  the  revolutionists  of  Eu- 
rope, short  of  actual  armed  intervention,  we  fear  it  would 
do,  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.  All  ap- 
pearances indicate  that  a  Democratic  administration  would 
favor  secretly,  if  not  openly,  effective  measures  to  revolu- 
tionize Cuba,  and  detach  it  from  Spain,  and  very  likely 
kindle  another  war  with  Mexico,  and  annex  the  greater 
part  of  its  territory  to  the  Union.  It  would  most  likely 
seek  to  rival  in  this  respect  the  Polk  administration,  and 
would,  without  any  doubt,  find  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try sustaining  it  <^ Expansive  Democracy"  would  be  in 
power,  and  the  government  would  be  conducted  on  the 
^  manifest  destiny  "  principle.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  all 
this,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  that  we  are ;  but  we 
fear  we  are  not.  Under  this  point  of  view,  a  point  of 
view  of  especial  importance  to  us  as  Catholics,  for  the 
led  revolutions  and  fiUibuster  campaigns  are  aU  primarily 
directed  against  the  Church  of  God,  we  think  the  danger 
would  be  somewhat  less  under  a  Whig  than  a  Democratic 
administration.  We  must  also  remember,  and  we  beg  our 
Catholic  friends  not  to  forget,  that  it  was  not  a  Whig,  but 
a  leading  Democrat,  Mr.  .Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  ^  the  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance,''  which, 
if  effected,  would  prove  simply  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant 
world  against  the  Catholic. 

There  is  no  question,  if  we  turn  from  the  foreign  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Union,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Whigs 
is  rather  to  centralization,  and  that  of  a  section  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  State  rights.  But 
this  tendency  of  either  can  be  pushed  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme only  by  the  financial  measures  of  the  government  and 
continued  Abolition  or  Free  Soil  agitation.  The  financial 
policy  of  the  government,  we  may  safely  predict,  will  be 
substantially  the  same,  let  which  party  will  succeed  in  the 
election,  and  therefore  calls  here  for  no  particular  discus- 
sion. The  Abolition  or  Free  Soil  agitation  is  a  serious  af- 
fair, and  if  continued  will  lead  either  to  a  dissolution,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  to  a  centralization,  of  the  Union. 
Both  parties  are  indeed  pledged  against  this  agitation*  but 
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perhaps  both  are  not  eqnally  likely  to  keep  tbe  pledge.  The 
Abolition  or  Free  Soil  section  of  the  Whig  party  have  got 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  are  the  controlling 
section  of  that  party.  Gteneral  Scott  personally,  no  doubt, 
18  opposed  to  the  agitation,  and  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  but  the  Free  Soil  section  of  his  party 
must  be  the  principal  recipients  of  the  executive  patron- 
age, and  have  the  preponderating  influence  in  his  admin- 
istration. He  will  be  obliged  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment very  much  in  accordance  with  their  views,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  too  favorable 
to  Free  Soil  agitation.  The  Democmtic  party,  though 
strongly  tinctured  at  the  North  with  Abolitionism,  is  less 
likely,  we  think,  to  break  its  pledges  than  the  Whig  party. 
General  Pierce  is  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  AboUtion- 
ism,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  the  whole  question  of  slavery 
to  the  States  in  which  slavery  exists.  His  doctrine  was, 
when  we  knew  him  personally,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  changed  since,  that  slavery  is  a  ques- 
tion the  disposal  of  which  has  never  been  conceded  to  tbe 
Union,  therefore  is  reserved  to  the  States,  and  with  it 
we  who  live  in  the  Free  States  have  no  more  to  do  than 
we  have  with  it  in  Cuba  or  Constantinople.  His  doo> 
trine  here  is  sound,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  leading 
Democrats  in  cdl  sections  of  the  Union.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  slavery  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  the  Union 
will  be  less  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  In  regard  to  foreign  intervention 
or  democratic  propagandism,  whether  officially  or  other- 
wise, we  should  give  the  preference,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  the  Whigs ;  and  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
or  internal  affairs  of  the  Union,  to  the  Democrats. 

In  regard  to  the  principles  and  measures  of  government 
in  general,  and  which  with  us  find  their  application  in  the 
individual  States,  the  minority  of  the  Whig  party  are  un- 
doubtedly the  soundest  part  of  our  citizens,  at  least  in  this 
Commonwealth.  As  it  concerns  ftmatical  legislation,  of 
which  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  a  specimen,  both  paities 
are  implicated,  but  perhaps  the  Whig  party  to  the  greatest 
extent  Properly  speaking,  this  sort  of  legislation  is  neither 
Whig  nor  Democratic,  but  Puritanic.  It  is  only  a  revival 
of  old  Massachusetts  Colonial  legislation,  and  part  and 
parcel  of  that  policy  which  was  adopted,  and  so 
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enforced  in  Geneva,  by  John  Calvin.  The  system  aims  to 
effect  by  legislation  what  can  be  effected  only  by  moral 
suasion  and  the  inflaence  of  religion  on  the  heart  and 
conscience.  It  strikes  at  the  first  principles  of  individual 
freedom,  and  establishes  a  most  odious  social  despotism. 
It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  political  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but,  as  parties  are  rarely  consistent 
throughout,  probably,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  it  makes 
not  much  difference  which  party  is  in  power.  In  both  par- 
ties are  men  who  oppose  it ;  in  both  are  men  who  will 
support  it  from  conviction,  and  a  still  larger  number,  who, 
while  despising  it,  will  support  it  because  they  believe  it 
popular,  or  fear  that  it  wduld  be  unpopular  to  oppose  it. 

With  regard  to  law  reform  and  the  judiciary  the  Whigs 
are  generstUy  less  unsound  and  more  conservative  than 
the  Democrats.  In  this  State  the  Whig  party  on  these 
questions  takes  the  right  side;  the  Democrats  generally 
are  as  wrong  as  men  well  can  be.  These  questions  are 
especially  important  to  us  as  Catholics,  for  we  are  in 
the  minority,  and  our  religion  is  odious  to  the  majority. 
We  could  have  no  safety  under  the  Democratic  doctrine 
of  law,  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  vested 
rights.  The  security  of  our  interests,  our  rights  of  prop- 
erty, our  churches,  and  our  burying-grounds,  depends  only 
on  the  Common  Law  and  the  independence  and  purity  of 
the  judiciary,  both  of  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
policy  to  sweep  away,  and  which  it  is  as  yet  a  part  of  the 
Whig  policy  to  preserve.  We  must  be  utterly  blind  to 
our  own  interests  as  Catholics,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  if  we  yield  our  support  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  State  as  a  State  party.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  Whigs,  as  a  State  party,  seem  to  us  to 
deserve  the  preference.  Of  the  party  in  other  States,  as  a 
State  party,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak. 

As  to  the  questions  raised  about  Protestant  test  laws, 
Native  Americanism,  &c.,  we  have  little  to  say.  Catholics  as 
such  have  nothing  to  hope  from  either  Scott  or  Pierce,  and 
no  more  to  fear  from  the  one  than  from  the  other.  Neither 
is  a  Catholic,  and  neither  is  a  bigot.  Pierce  is  firom  a  State 
which  retains  for  certain  offices  a  Protestant  test,  which 
practically  amounts  to  nothing ;  but  he  is  well  known  to 
have  exerted  himself  to  abolish  it,  though  without  success. 
Aa  Catholics,  we  owe  no  gmtitade  to  those  zealous  demar 
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gogueS  who,  in  order  to  induce  Catholics  to  vote  for  Scott 
against  him,  make  him  responsible  for  it.  We  think  just 
as  much  of  them  as  we  do  of  those  other  demagogues 
who  labor  to  enlist  Protestant  prejudice  against  Scott,  be- 
cause one  of  his  daughters,  and  we  know  not  but  two,  has 
received  the  grace  to  become  Catholic  We  regret  to  see 
such  things  brought  into  our  political  contests,  and  we 
despise  the  demagogues  who  introduce  them ;  but,  alas ! 
the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,  and  a  new  brood  is  hatched 
every  year.  Scott  has  been  accused  of  Native  Americanism, 
and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  attempted  to  prejudice  our 
citizens  of  foreign  birth  against  him,  and  to  secure  their 
votes  for  his  competitor ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
him  unduly  American.  We  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
pettish  letter  he  is  said  to  have  written  some  years  ago,  bat 
which  he  has  sufficiently  retracted.  This  question  of  Native 
Americanism  is  one  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  great 
delicacy,  and  our  friends  of  foreign  birth  must  be  careful 
how  they  touch  it,  lest  they  bring  about  the  very  evil  they 
seek  to  guard  against.  We,  as  our  readers  weU  know,  have 
not  the  least  conceivable  sympathy  with  political  Native 
Americanism ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  American,  Amer- 
ican bom  and  reared,  as  our  ancestors  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  us.  We  share  largely  in  the  American 
nationality,  and  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
American  interests  should  dictate  and  control  American 
politics.  Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  foreigners  who 
leave  their  own  country  to  settle  here,  towards  which  we 
have  very  different  feelings.  The  peaceful,  industrious,  and 
laborious  foreigners,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  and 
German  emigrants,  who  come  hither  to  seek  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  who  quietly  study  to 
learn  and  discharge  their  duties  as  American  citizens,  we 
greet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  would  admit  them  at  an 
early  moment  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  native- 
born  citizens.  But  there  is  another  dass  of  emigrants, 
demagogues,  revolutionists,  desperadoes,  who,  after  having 
faUed  to  revolutionize  their  own  countries,  fly  hither  either 
to  save  their  necks  from  the  merited  halter,  or  to  abuse  the 
liberty  granted  them  by  our  government  and  laws,  to  renew 
their  anti-social  and  liberticide  projects,  and  to  carry  away 
our  government  and  people  in  a  vain  and  mischievous  at- 
tempt to  realize  their  mad  schemes,  eitiier  here  or  in  the 
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countries  they  have  left  behind*  These  unprincipled  and 
crazy  spirits  congregate  in  our  cities,  form  secret  societies 
all  through  our  land,  affiliated  to  like  societies  all  over  Eu- 
rope, gather  around  our  journalists,  get  the  control  of  news- 
pa{)er8,  corrupt  the  public  mind,  and  through  their  own 
countrymen  of  the  other  class,  naturalized  here,  attempt  to 
control  our  politics  and  shape  the  whole  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, foreign  and  domestic.  They  uniformly  attach 
themselves  to  the  extreme  radical  party  of  the  country,  and 
hurry  it  on  in  the  most  dangerous  direction.  Foreigners 
of  this  description  have  been  the  curse  of  this  country, 
from  the  miserable  Callender,  the  foul-mouthed  libeller  of 
the  government  under  the  elder  Adams,  to  the  Hungarian 
speech-maker,  Kossuth,  and  the  radical  writers  for  the  Dem^ 
ocrcUic  Review.  Now  we  grant  our  American  spirit  burns, 
and  our  American  blood  boils,  to  be  made  in  our  country, 
on  our  own  native  soil,  the  slaves  or  the  tools  of  these  for- 
eign desperadoes  and  cutthroats,  who  are  controlled  by  the 
greater  criminals  they  have  left  in  the  Old  World.  If  Gen- 
eral Scott's  Native  Americanism  strikes  only  at  these,  and 
is  intended  merely  to  reduce  this  political  rabble  to  silence 
and  insignificance,  we  share  it  with  him,  and  instead  of 
looking  upon  it  as  an  objection,  we  assure  his  opponents 
that  we  regard  it  as  a  recommendation.  In  promoting 
such  Native  Americanism,  we  go  with  him  with  all  our 
heart,  and  so  must  every  loyal  American  citizen,  whether 
native  or  foreign  born.  But  if  he  goes  against  the  other 
class  of  our  foreign-born  population,  we  go  not  with  him, 
and  very  few  of  the  American  people  will.  It  is  only  in 
case  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  formed  into  a  foreign 
party,  under  the  lead  of  these  political  cutthroats,  for  foreign 

Eurposes,  that  the  American  people  will  ever  listen  to  po- 
tical  Native  Americanism ;  then  they  may  do  it,  and,  of 
course,  applaud  the  guilty  party,  and  punish  the  innocent 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Scott  is 
at  all  opposed  to  the  former  class  we  have  described,  and 
his  dry  nurse,  Seward,  is  the  bosom  friend  of  the  latter. 

We  sum  up  then.  Of  the  old  Federalist  and  Repub- 
lican parties,  the  Federalists  were  the  party  most  favorable 
to  personal  liberty  and  social  order ;  oi  the  modem  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  the  Whigs  are  preferable  on  the  question 
of  foreign  revolutionism  and  its  accessories,  and  on  the 
questions  of  law  reform,  the   Common  LaWi  and  the 
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judiciary ;  the  Democrats  are  preferable  on  the  questions  of 
Abolitionism,  and,  so  far  as  there  is  any  difference,  of  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Federal  government;  while  in  ail 
other  respects  the  two  parties  are  about  equal.  Which 
upon  the  whole  is  preferable,  and  should  be  supported  in 
the  coming  election,  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  each  for  himself.  How  we  shall  ourselves 
vote,  we  have  not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  made  up  our 
own  mind.  We  do  not  think  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
country  from  either  party.  If  there  were  a  party  organized 
on  really  constitutional  and  conservative  principles,  resolved 
to  bring  the  government  back  to  the  principles  and  policy 
of  Washington  and  Adams,  —  a  party  for  the  Union 
without  centralization,  for  State  rights  without  dissolu- 
tion, for  republicanism  without  social  despotism,  for  per- 
sonal freedom  without  disorder  or  anarchical  tendency,  for 
a  government  of  law,  not  for  a  government  of  arbitrary 
will,  whether  your  will  or  mine, — there  would  be  a  party 
with  which  we  could  unite,  and  which  we  could  conscien- 
tiously urge  our  friends  to  support.  But  such  a  party  does 
not  at  present  exist  • 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  our  Catholic  friends, 
vote  for  the  party  you  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the 
least  likely  to  injure  the  country,  but  do  not  wed  your- 
selves for  life  to  any  party.  The  salvation  of  the  country 
and  the  preservation  of  its  republican  institutions,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  depend  in  no  small  degree  on 
you.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  seductions  of  politi- 
cal revolutionists,  rebels,  and  radicals  who  have  fled  hither 
from  the  Old  World.  You  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them.  Trust  them  not  till  they  have  proved  by  their 
works  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  enemies  of  your 
faith  and  the  advocates  of  social  despotism.  Be  on  your 
guard  also  against  native-bom  demagogues.  Turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  one  who  addresses  you  as  Germans  or  as 
Irishmen,  or  in  any  sense  as  a  foreign  party  distinguisha- 
ble in  your  feelings  or  interests  from  the  political  Ameri- 
can people.  Hold  yourselves  at  all  times  free  to  support  the 
party  which,  here  and  now,  appears  to  you,  after  the  best 
examination  you  are  able  to  make,  to  be  the  most  deserving 
or  the  least  undeserving  of  your  support  as  simply  loytd 
American  citizens.  In  time  you  will  acquire  an  influence 
which  you  wiU  be  able  to  exert  for  good,  and  have  a 
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sive  voice  in  deteraiining  the  policy  of  parties,  instead  of 
being  the  mere  tools  of  party  leaders  and  managers.  In 
all  cases,  however,  remember  that  the  destiny  of  nations  as 
of  individuals  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  that  we 
can  hope  for  a  good  issue  for  our  political  no  more  than 
for  any  other  efforts  save  as  we  look  to  God,  and  invoke 
and  receive  his  grace  to  assist  and  prosper  us. 


Art.  IV.  —  La  Oivilti  CcUtolicay  Publicazione  periodica 
per  tutta  F  Italia  U  1°  e  3^  Sabbato  di  ciascun  Mese. 
Roma.    VoL  IX.    3*>  Sabbato  di  Maggio.    1852. 

We  find  in  this  excellent  periodical,  for  the  15th  of  last 
May,  a  characteristic  Letter  to  the  Heraldo  of  Madrid  by 
Donoso-Cort^z,  Marquis  de  Valdegamas,  lately,  and  we 
believe  still,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France. 
As  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  eminent  statesman 
and  sincere  Catholic  possesses  a  high  interest,  and  as  the 
Letter  discusses,  though  briefly,  very  freely,  topics  on  which 
American  statesmen  are  seldom  suffered  to  think  and 
speak  as  freemen,  we  think  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by 
laying  it  before  them.  The  Letter  was  written  in  Spanish ; 
but  as  we  have  not  seen  it  in  the  original,  we  translate  it 
from  the  Italian* 

"  Paru,  April  15, 1852. 

^*  The  Heraldo  of  the  8th  instant  contains  an  article  in  defence  of 
Rationalism,  Liberalism,  and  Parliamentarism,  in  whioh  you  review 
and  eulogize  the  many  advantages  of  discussion,  and  seek  to 
strengthen  your  positions  by  recalling  some  words  spoken  by  me 
in  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid  in  1886,  against  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  —  words  which  you  qualify  as  eloquent,  although  they  were, 
at  ^st,  only  bombast. 

^^  I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  I  have  not  for  a  long  time 
deserved  such  eulogiums,  or  been  able  to  expect  from  you  any 
thing  but  abuse  or  forgetfulness.  Between  your  doctrines,  which  I 
maintained  in  my  youth,  and  those  which  I  now  hold,  there  is  a 
radical  contradiction,  an  insuperable  repugnance.  You  hold  that 
Rationaliim  is  the  road  to  the  redwnahle  ;  that  Ldheralism  in  the- 
ory is  the  way  of  arriving  at  liberty  in  practice  ;  that  Parliamen* 
tarirnn  is  the  necessary  constitution  of  good  government ;  that  dis- 
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cussion  is  to  truth  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  finally,  that  the 
king  is  only  the  representative  of  human  right.  At  present  1  hold 
the  contrary  of  all  this.  I  acknowledge  no  human  right,  and  hold 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  right  but  divine  right  In  God 
is  right  and  the  concentration  of  all  rights ;  in  man  is  duty  and  the 
concentration  of  all  duties.  Man  calls  the  utility  which  he  derives 
from  the  fulfilment  by  others  of  their  duties  to  his  advantage  his 
righty  but  the  word  right  on  man's  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  and 
when  he  goes  farther  and  erects  this  vicious  expression  into  a  the- 
ory, the  tempest  is  let  loose  upon  the  world. 

"  Discussion,  as  you  understand  it,  is  the  source  of  all  possible 
errors,  and  the  origin  of  all  imaginable  extravagances.  As  to 
Parliamentarism,  Liberalism,  and  Bationalism,  I  hold  the  first  to 
be  the  negation  of  government,  the  second,  the  negation  of  liberty, 
and  the  third,  the  affirmation  of  madness. 

"  Perchance  you  will  ask  me.  What,  then,  are  you  ?  If  you  reject 
discussion  as  understood  by  the  modern  world,  if  you  are  neither  a 
liberal,  nor  a  rationalist,  nor  a  parliamentarian,  what  are  you  }  An 
absolutist  ?  I  reply,  that  I  should  be  an  absolutist,  if  absolutism 
were  the  radical  contradictory  of  these  systems.  But  history  shows 
me  rationalistic  absolutisms,  to  a  certain  extent ;  also,  liberal  abso- 
lutisms, cherishing  discussion,  and  even  absolutist  parliaments. 
Absolutism  at  most  is  the  contradiction  of  the  form,  not  the  essence, 
of  these  doctrines,  now  become  famous  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
ruins.  Absolutism  is  not  their  contradictory ;  for  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  things  not  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  a  form,  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  is  it  not  absurd  to  seek  in  a  mere  form  the  radi- 
cal contradiction  of  a  doctrine,  or  in  a  doctrine  the  radical  contra- 
diction of  a  mere  form  ? 

"  Catholicity  is  the  sole  contradictory  of  the  doctrines  I  oppose, 
and  give  to  Catholic  doctrine  what  form  you  please,  you  will 
see  it  instantly  transform  every  thing,  and  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth.  With  Catholicity  there  is  no  thing  or  phenomenon  which  is 
not  arranged  respectively  in  the  hierarchical  order  of  things  and 
phenomena.  Reason  ceases  to  be  rationalism,  that  is  to  say,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  pharos,  which,  that  it  may  arrogate  to  itself  the  privilege 
of  shining  without  any  borrowed  light,  claims  to  be  uncreated,  and 
becomes  a  marvellous  light  which  concentrates  in  itself  and  sends 
forth  from  itself  the  most  splendid  light  of  Christian  doctrine,  — the 
most  pure  reflection  of  the  uncreated  and  eternal  light  of  God. 

"  As  to  liberty,  it  is  in  the  Catholic  mind  neither  a  right  in  its  es- 
sence, nor  a  covenant  in  its  form ;  it  is  not  preserved  by  war,  does 
not  originate  in  contract,  and  is  not  won  by  conquest  It  is  not  a 
drunken  bacchanalian,  like  our  demagogical  liberty;  it  does  not 
walk  among  the  nations  with  a  queenly  train,  like  parliamentary 
liberty ;  it  has  not  tribunes  and  courtiers  for  its  servants,  is  not 
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lulled  asleep  by  the  buzzing  of  the  crowd,  has  no  standing  aimy  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  finds  not  its  pleasure  in  being  borne  at 
its  ease  on  the  triumphal  car  of  revolution. 

**  The  commandments  of  God  are  the  bread  of  life.  Under  the 
empire  of  Catholicity,  God  distributes  it  to  governors  and  gov- 
erned, reserving  to  himself  the  inalienable  right  of  exacting  the 
obedience  of  both.  Under  the  auspices  and  m  the  presence  of 
God,  the  sovereign  and  subject  are  united  in  a  species  of  wedlock, 
whose  sanctity  makes  it  more  like  a  sacrament  than  a  contract. 
The  two  parties  find  themselves  implicitly  bound  by  the  command- 
ments of  God.  The  subject  contracts  the  obligation  of  obeying 
with  love  the  sovereign  placed  over  him  by  God,  and  the  sovereign 
that  of  ruling  with  love  and  moderation  the  subjects  whom  God  has 
placed  in  his  hands.  When*  the  subjects  fail  in  their  obedience, 
God  permits  tyrannies;  when  the  sovereign  fails  in  moderation, 
God  permits  revolutions.  By  the  first,  subjects  are  reduced  to 
their  obedience ;  by  the  second,  rulers  are  brought  back  to  modera- 
tion, and  thus,  while  man  draws  evil  from  the  good  works  of  God, 
God  draws  good  from  the  evil  doings  of  man.  History  is  the 
record  of  the  different  phases  of  this  gigantic  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  will,  between  a 
most  merciful  God  and  rebellious  man. 

*^  When  the  commandments  of  God  are  faithfully  observed,  that 
is  to  say,  when  princes  are  moderate  and  the  people  obedient  (I 
mean  with  a  moderation  and  obedience  inspired  by  love),  from  this 
simultaneous  submission  to  the  Divine  commands  there  flows  a  cer- 
tain social  order,  a  certain  condition  and  well-being  both  individual 
and  common,  which  I  call  the  state  of  liberty.  And  it  is  truly  such, 
since  then  justice  rules,  and  it  is  justice  which  makes  men  free. 
See  then  wherein  consists  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  is, 
Catholic  liberty.  It  is  not  something  definite,  particular,  and  con- 
crete ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  political  organization,  nor  a  social  in- 
stitution different  from  others.  Catholic  liberty  is  not  this,  and  yet 
it  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  the  general  result  of  the  good  disposition 
of  all  the  organs,  of  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  all  the  institu- 
tions. It  is  as  the  soundness  of  man^s  physical  organization,  which 
is  not  an  organ,  and  yet  is  worth  more  than  a  sound  organ  ;  as  the 
general  life  of  the  social  and  political  body,  which  is  more  precious 
than  the  floridness  of  any  particular  institution.  Catholic  liberty  con- 
sists precisely  in  these  two  things  (health  and  life),  more  excellent 
than  all  else,  which,  as  they  are  for  the  whole,  cannot  be  in  any 
particular  institution.  This  liberty  is  so  holy  that  the  least  injustice 
offends  it ;  at  once  so  strong  and  so  weak  that  every  thing  vivifies 
it  and  the  least  disorder  suffices  to  change  it ;  so  tender  that  its 
love  seizes  all  men ;  so  sweet  that  it  sheds  peace  into  all  hearts ; 
so  modest  and  retiring  that,  although  it  came  from  heaven  for  the 
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consolation  of  all  men,  it  is  knowa  only  to  a  very  few,  and  penkaps 
applauded  by  none.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  knows  its  own  naine,  or 
if  it  knows  it,  it  imparts  it  to  none,  and  the  world  is  ignorant  of  it. 

**  As  to  discussion,  there  is  more  resemblance  between  Catholic 
and  philosopbical  discussion  than  there  is  between  Catholic  and 
political  liberty.  In  this  matter,  here  is  the  Catholic  method.  It 
receives  from  on  high  a  ray  of  light  which  it  imparts  to  man,  that 
he  may  fecundate  it  with  his  reason ;  and,  thanks  to  the  intellectual 
fecundation,  this  small  ray  of  light  is  converted  into  a  torrent  of 
splendor  that  fills  all  space  as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  Philosophism, 
on  the  contrary,  astutely  throws  a  thick  veil  upon  the  light  of  truth 
we  have  received  from  heaven,  and  proposes  to  our  reason  an  in- 
solvable  problem,  of  which  the  formula  might  be :  To  draw  truth 
and  light  from  doubt  and  obscurity,  which  are  the  only  things  as- 
signed to  the  intellectual  activities.  And  thus  Philosophism  asks  of 
man  a  solution  which  he  is  unable  to  give  without  first  inverting  the 
immutable  and  eternal  laws.  According  to  one  of  these  laws,  fe- 
cundation is  nothing  but  the  development  of  the  germ  according  to 
the  conditions  of  its  own  nature ;  and  thus  the  obscure  proceeds 
from  the  obscure,  the  luminous  from  the  luminous,  like  from  like,— - 
Deum  de  Deo^  lusnen  de  /limine.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  human 
reason  in  fecundating  doubt  has  reached  denial,  and  in  fecun- 
dating obscurity  has  arrived  at  palpable  darkness ;  and  all  this  by 
means  of  logical  and  progressive  transformations,  founded  in  tfaie 
very  nature  of  things. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  Catholicity  and  Philosophism,  starting  from 
such  different  points  and  proceeding  by  such  difierant  routes,  should 
come  to  such  different  results.  For  eighteen  centuries  Catholicity 
has  followed  her  own  method  of  discussion,  and  it  is  precisely  this 
method  that  has  always  obtained  for  her  the  victory.  Every 
thing  passes  before  her,  things  in  time  and  time  itself;  she  passes 
not ;  she  remains  where  Grod  has  placed  her,  immovable  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest  of  universal  agitation.  Death  has  no  power 
to  approach  her,  even  in  those  deep  and  dark  regions  subject 
to  its  empire.  For  a  trial  of  her  forces  Catholicity  once  said, 
*  I  will  choose  a  barbarous  age  and  fill  it  with  my  wonders' ;  and, 
having  chosen  the  thirteenth  century,  crowned  it  with  the  four  most 
magnificent  monuments  which  human  genius  has  ever  raised,—- 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  Las  Pariidat  of  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
the  IHvina  Commedia,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

^^For  four  thousand  years  Rationalism  has  followed  its  own 
method  of  discussion,  and  has  led  to  perpetuate  its  memory  two 
immortal  monuments,  -*  the  pantheon  where  all  philosophies  lie 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  the  pantheon  where  the  ruins  of  all  con- 
stitutions lie  gathered  together. 

^*  Nothing  occurs  to  me  to  be  said  of  Parliamentarism.    O,  whal 
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would  it  become  with  a  tmly  Catholic  people,  a  people  in  whose 
hoeom  mao  will  learn  from  his  very  infancy  that  he  muat  render  an 
account  to  Grod  of  even  his  idle  words ! 

^^  I  am,  dec 

''  JUAK  D0N080-C0St£z.^^ 

The  editor  of  the  (XvUta  Catiolica  regards  the  epithet 
vicious  (t;i;^to5a),  which  the  writer  applies  to  the  expression 
human  right,  as  hyperbolical  or  exaggerated,  and  in  his 
translation  softens  it  to  imperfetia^  imperfect,  and  subjoins 
n  note  in  justification,  on  which  we  must  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  observutions.     We  insert  a  translation : — 

^*  Instead  of  imperfect^  the  text  has  vicious  [viziosa].  If  our 
translation  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  we  hope  he 
will  pardon  us  for  soAening  his  expression.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  him  that  right  in  man  is  very  different  from  right  in  God,  and 
that  it  originates  essentially  in  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  es- 
tablished in  the  universe,  and  the  obligation  man  is  under  of  con- 
forming thereto.  We  have  explained  this  at  length  elsewhere.* 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  the  word  right  is  vicious  when 
applied  to  man,  any  more  than  are  the  other  terms  which  human 
language  adopts  analogically,  as  say  the  theologians,  in  speaking 
both  of  infinite  and  finite  Being ;  for  no  expression  in  man  can  be 
vicious,  we  had  almost  said  imperfect,  when  he  speaks  according 
to  his  nature.  Now  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  can  know  things 
above  him  only  through  the  medium  of  the  sensible  world,  —  in- 
visibUia  Dei  per  ea  qua  facia  sunt  intellecta  conspiciuntur* 
Hence,  though  God  alone  is  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &;c., 
it  is  not  vicious  to  say  that  a  man  is  beautiful,  great,  wise,  power- 
ful, &c.,  when  he  participates  of  these  divine  attributes.  To  deny 
this  participation  is  to  fall  into  Hindoo  pantheism,  which  regards 
every  participated  being  as  a  Maia,  or  pure  illusion ;  or  into  the 
system  of  occasional  causes,  according  to  which  creatures  have 
no  proper  causality,  and  God  alone  acts  in  the  nniverse,  —  a  sys- 
tem refuted  by  the  Angelic  Doctor,  in  the  first  part  of  his  admirable 
fiKniiita.t  Man  is,  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  an  instrument,  like  the 
tow  in  the  bands  of  the  carpenter,  and  as  it  is  not  vicious  to  ascribe 
action  to  the  saw,  although  it  cannot  act  without  the  carpenterf 
80  it  cannot  be  vicious  to  ascribe  to  man  a  right,  or  a  force  to 
bend  the  will  of  another,  any  more  than  it  is  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
other  force  whatever,  although  this  force  depends  essentially  on 
God  as  its  first  cause.^  —  p.  443. 

*  "  Idea  del  Dritto,''  aviUh  CaUoUca,  Vol.  II.  p.  367  ei  seq. ;  e»- 
peexally  p.  377  aad  n.  32. 


t  Swmiai  Q.  lid,  and  elsewheie. 
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We  are  very  far  from  regarding  the  word  rig'ht  in  every 
sense  as  a  vicious  expression  when  adopted  by  man,  but 
our  contemporary's  note  fails  to  convince  ns  that  it  is  not 
vicious  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Letter, 
or  that  in  changing  viziosa  into  imperfeUa  he  has  merely 
softened  the  expression  of  the  text,  without  changing  the 
system  of  the  author.  The  Italian  critic  and  the  Spanish 
statesman  do  not,  as  it  strikes  us,  adopt  the  same  ethical 
philosophy,  and  explain  the  ground  of  rights  and  duties  by 
the  same  method*  The  critic  says  he  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  author,  ''  that  right  in  man  is  very  oufferent  from  right 
in  God,  and  that  it  originates  essentially  in  the  order  which 
the  Creator  has  established  in  the  universe,  and  the  obliga- 
tion man  is  under  of  conforming  thereto."  But  we  see  not 
how  this  can  be,  for,  if  we  understand  him,  the  Marquis 
denies  all  human  right,  and  his  precise  doctrine  is,  that 
man  has  no  rights  at  all,  that  all  rights  are  God's  rights, 
and  that  man  has  only  duties,  and  of  course  duties,  strictly 
speaking,  only  to  Grod.  There  can,  then,  be  no  agreement 
or  disagreement  between  him  and  his  critic  as  to  the  origin 
of  human  right,  or  as  to  the  difference  or  the  sameness  of 
right  in  man  and  right  in  God.  The  Marquis  denies, 
strictly  speaking,  aU  human  right ;  his  critic  asserts  human 
right,  though  he  concedes  that  it  is  only  an  imperfect  right, 
as  all  the  forces  of  second  causes  are  imperfect,  inasmuch 
as  they  all  depend  on  Grod  as  their  first  cause.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  one  of  exaggeration,  but  one  of  system,  and  the 
question  is.  Which  system  ought  to  be  adopted  ? 

Our  contemporary  holds  that  there  is  human  right,  and 
that  this  right  has  its  immediate  origin  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture as  second  cause,  and  its  remote  origin  in  God  as  first 
cause, — which  assumes  that  nature  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense 
at  least,  legislative,  and  can  found  rights  and  impose  duties. 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  we  are  bound  to  conform 
to  the  order  of  nature,  to  keep  what  is  called  the  natural 
law,  for  on  this  point  there  is  no  dispute ;  it  is  not  any  more 
whether  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  the  natural  law  in  order  to 
secure  happiness  and  fulfil  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created,  or  the  design  of  God  in  creation,  for  here,  again, 
there  is  no  dispute.     The  question  relates  to  the  reason  or 

Sound  of  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature, 
ere,  again,  all  agree,  that  is,  all  Christians  agree,  that 
the  ultimate  reason  or  ground  is  God,  and  the  precise  ques- 
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iion  is  nairowed  down  to  this :  Is  Ood  the  immediate 
leason  or  ground,  or  is  be  it  only  mediately,  inasmoch  as 
be  is  the  anthor  and  end  of  the  order  of  nature  ?  Donoso* 
Cortez  appears  to  us  to  adopt  the  former,  bis  critic  adopts 
the  latter  view. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  article  on  the  Idea  of 
Bight,  Idea  del  DriUOj  to  which  we  are  referred  in  the 
note.  It  is  elaborate,  written  with  rare  ability,  by  a 
disciplined  mind,  but  it  hardly  tx)uches  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  have ;  discovered, 
even  recognizes  obligation  at  all  in  the  sense  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand,  or  to  imagine  we  understand,  it. 
Why  am  I  bound  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  We 
find  several  assumptions  which  we  certainly  do  not  dispute, 
but  no  distinct  answer  to  this  question.  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  obtain  happiness  if  we  do  not ;  but  this  is  no 
answer,  because  we  may  ask.  Why  are  we  bound  to  seek 
happiness,  whether  our  own  or  another's  ?  Are  we  answered 
that  every  man  is  impelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature  to  seek  happiness  ?  This  alleges  a  fact,  but  does 
not  assign  a  reason ;  it  tells  us  what  the  order  of  nature  in 
this  Inspect  is,  but  not  why  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  it 
Moreover,  if  we  assume  that  we  are  bound  because  im- 
pelled by  nature,  we  fall  into  modern  Transcendentalism, 
whose  maxim  is.  Follow  thy  instincts.  Act  out  thyself. 
We  are  also  told  that  we  must  conform  to  the  order  of 
nature  because  God  is  its  author  and  end,  and  if  we  do 
not  conform  to  it,  we  oppose  his  design,  and  labor  to  de- 
feat his  purposes  in  creation.  Nothing  in  the  world  more 
true,  but  it  only  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  Why  am  I  bound  even  to  seek  God,  to  conform 
to  his  purposes,  and  to  conspire  to  the  end  he  has  pro- 
posed ?  This  question,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  our  con- 
temporary has  not  even  raised ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  very  essential  in  the  discussion  of  the  Idea  of  Bight, 
that  is,  of  law,  of  duty.  Bight  in  one  is  duty  in  another, 
and  law  is  simply  the  obligatory  phase  of  right  My  right 
is  your  law,  for  what  is  my  right  you  are  bound  to  per- 
form, and  what  is  against  my  right  yon  are  forbidden  to  do. 
In  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  Idea  of  Bight,  then,  there 
should  be,  first  of  all,  a  discussion  of  the  ground  of  obli- 
gation, or  of  law  in  general. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  length  in  our  Beview 


tor  April,  1848,  in  odr  AdmoniHanB  fo  PrcdmianUy  aod 
we  dan  <^fer  hct*e  only  soinie  brief  remmrk^  We  regret  to 
find  ourselves  on  any  point  tvot  in  -^cact  agreement  with 
the  OiviUa  CaUolictu  We  regard  this  pcriodioal  with  gre&t 
deference,  and  are  bound  so  to  regard  it,  published  as  it  is 
at  Borne,  and  condooted  by  distinguished  meaobera  of  the 
learned  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  we  hope,  as  the  qviestion  is 
not  one  of  dogma,  it  is  not  temerity  in  us  to  say  that  wv 
are  as  yet  reluctant  to  abandon  tho  views  of  the  snbjeol 
before  us  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bold,  and 
which  seem  to  ns  to  be  unimpeaehable.  We  are  not  able 
to  reoognisse  in  nature,  as  Grea4)ed  nature,  any  proper  legis* 
lative  character,  or .  to  found  rights  or  duties  on  instinct 
or  necessity,  or  in  any  sense  on  second  causes,  for  law  is 
always  the  expression  of  free  will,  and  second  causes  are 
never  for  themselves.  Undoubtedly,  we  may  consult  in* 
stinct,  the  necessity  of  nature,  second  causes,  the  whole 
natural  order,  when  the  question  is  as  to  what  is  law,  of 
what  does  the  law  command ;  but  not,  it  strikes  us,  when 
the  question  is  as  to  the  ground  of  right  or  the  obligation  of 
duty.  Grovemment  is  a  social  necessity,  and  society  could 
not  exist  a  moment,  nor  the  individual  be  bom,  be  nnr» 
tored,  or  be  buried,  without  some  sort  of  government 
This  is  a  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  government,  and 
fcMT  my  de  facto  submission  to  it;  but  the  right  of  the  gov* 
ernment,  or  my  moral  obligation  or  duty  to  obey  it,  cannot 
be  deduced  from  this  social  necessity.  Moreover,  to  found 
the  right  of  the  government,  or  the  duty  of  the  subject,  on 
this  social  necessity,  is  to  authorize  that  divorce  of  polittos 
from  religion,  that  political  atheism,  which  is  the  character* 
istic  error  of  our  age.  If  we  found  rights  or  duties  imme- 
diately on  second  causes,  and  only  mediately  on  Qod  ai 
first  cause,  we  encourage,  in  these  times,  men  to  stop  short 
with  second  causes,  and  to  look  no  faithct  for  their  origin 
or  end. 

Our  contemporary,  of  couifse,  is  as  strongly  and  as  ar> 
dently  opposed  to  every  form  c^  rationalistic  or  atheistical 
politics  as  we  can  be,  and  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  him 
to  say  that  he  maintains  in  his  article,  Idea  del  DrUtOy  that 
there  is  no  conception  of  right -^ he  says  no  reverence*-^ 
without  some  apprehension  of  Grod.  Bnt  he  apparently 
says  this  only  on  the  ground  that  nature  proceeds  from  and 
tends  to  O^A^  and  such  is  its  sec^ie^  dcsigOy  ot  end^  that  we 


canoot  eoukmm  t»  it  wlthottt  apprehending  it,  aiid  we 
oaBBOt  appfebend  it  without  some  appsebension  of  God. 
Since  God  waa  infinitely  peifeot  and  supremely  happy,  he 
oould  cieate  only  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  his  own 
glory  in  the  happiness  of  his  Intdligeat  creatures.  We 
wese  created  to  fiind  our  happiness  in  admiring  and  loving 
him  as  ovx  Gseator.  This  ia  ouif  end,  and  to  this  end  aU 
aatnie  is  ordered.  To  oonlbcm  to  nature  is  to  oonform 
to  this  <»rder  and  to  conspire  ta  this  end.  But  as  this  end 
is  our  happiness  in  loving  and  admiring  God  as  the  author 
of  the  admiraJble  ordef  established,  we  cannot  of  course 
conspire  to  it  vdthont  apprehending  him  as  admirable  and 
worthy  of  all  love.  Bight  is  conformity  to  this  order  which 
God  has  established ;  and  non-conformity  is  wrong,  because 
oontrary  to  truth,  because  it  denies  that  God  is  admirable 
and  worthy  of  love,  and  excludes  man  from  all  good* 
Hence  no  real  morality  without  a  recognition  of  God,  and 
consequently  no  atheistical  politics  or  morals  are  admis* 
nble. 

This  is  all  very  true,  and,  though  much,  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  to  meet  rally  the  errors  oi  our  unbelieving  age.  It 
states  the  fact,  but  does  not  declare  the  law.  It  tells  why 
it  is  fit,  proper,  convenient,  or  useful  to  conform  to  the 
order  established  by  the  Creator  in  the  universe,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  why  we  are  bound,  much  less  why  I  have  the 
right  to  require  my  neighbor,  to  oonform  to  it  The  age 
has  gone  farther  in  its  doubts  and  denials,  we  apprehend, 
than  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  escap- 
ing its  contaminations  are  prepared  to  believe.  Even  St 
Thomas,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez,  were  they  living  and 
writing  now,  would,  we  think,  find  it  Becessa(ry,  not  indeed 
to  change  their  doctrine,  but  in  some  respects  their  form 
of  expression,  and  to  bring  out  in  new  and  greater  promi- 
nence certain  aspects  of  the  truth  which  they  held  than 
was  required  in  order  to  oppose  the  dominant  errors  of  their 
times.  They  all  had  to  meet  the  immediate  divine  right 
of  government  as  set  up  in  favor  of  the  temporal  prince 
against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  common  good  of  the  com- 
munity, on  the  other*  The  questions  of  their  day  did  not 
demand  a  special  vindication  of  t^be  authority  of  govern- 
ment in  face  of  the  subject,  nor  the  special  vindication  of 
the  dflity  of  the  people  to  ob^  legsX  authority,  because 
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neither  was  then  speetally  denied.  The  ^  rights  of  man  ^ 
had  not  yet  become  the  watchword  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  society,  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  insist  on  the 
Divine  dominion  against  democratic  despotism,  or  as  the 

f round  of  allegiance  to  legally  constituted  government 
[uman  right,  or  the  right  of  man  to  establish  law,  found 
right,  or  impose  duty,  if  asserted,  was  not  then  asserted  as 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  Grod,  and  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
independence  and  self-suffidngness  of  second  causes ;  and, 
if  denied,  it  was  not  denied,  as  we  deny  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  rights  of  God  and  maintaining  political 
authority  and  liberty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off 
all  government  and  giving  loose  reins  to  licentious  will 
and  passion.  The  error  of  all  ages  is  Virtually  the  same 
error,  but  it  is  always  changing  its  form,  and  we  must,  in 
order  to  meet  it,  in  some  respects  change  with  it  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truth  we  oppose  to  it  While,  therefore,  we 
should  feel  sure  of  being  wrong,  if  we  found  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  these  great  Catholic  doctors, 
we  still  think  we  may,  if  necessary,  so  modify  its  outer 
form  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  aspects  assumed  by  pre* 
vailing  errors.  Development  of  doctrine  in  this  sense  — 
and  this  is  all  the  development  that  Dr.  Newman  needed  — 
is  lawful  and  necessary,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  preserved  in  a 
practical  and  living  form.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  con- 
temporary, in  his  anxiety  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
great  doctors,  sometimes  misses  their  real  sense,  and  fails 
to  go  far  enough  back  to  meet  the  errors  we  have  now  to 
combat  This  is  less  the  case  with  him  than  with  most 
writers  we  meet,  and  far  less  than  with  the  excellent 
Balmez.  Prove  that  this  or  that  is  demanded  by  the  order 
of  nature,  and  the  age  has  so  little  sense  of  religion  that  it 
will  answer.  Concede  it,  what  then  ?  Why  are  we  bound 
to  observe  the  order  of  nature,  or  to  do  what  it  demands  ? 
Because  God  has  established  it,  and  by  his  eternal  law 
commanded  us  to  preserve  it,  and  forbidden  us  to  violate 
it  But  wherefore  are  we  bound  to  obey  God  ?  Because 
he  is  admirable  and  altogether  lovely,  infinitely  good  and 
holy.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  admire  and  love  the  ad- 
mirable and  lovely,  the  good  and  the  holy,  or  to  do  what 
they  require?  Because  we  cannot  otherwise  be  happy. 
But  why  are  we  bound  to  be  happy  ?  Why  may  I  not  be 
miserable  if  I  choose  ?    Why  am  I  bound  to  promote  the 
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happiness  of  my  neighbor ;  or  whence  my  right  to  force 
him  to  consult  my  happiness?  We  are  so  constituted, 
that  we  are  impelled  by  the  very  force  of  onr  nature  to  seek 
onr  own  happiness.  Very  true,  but  this  only  states  a  fact; 
it  does  not  declare  a  law ;  and  I  repeat,  Why  am  I  bound 
to  seek  my  happiness?  Qod  commands  you  to  do  so. 
That  is  a  good  answer  if  he  has  the  right  to  command 
me,  and  I  am  bound  to  obey  him.  Clearly,  then,  the  first 
pc^nt  to  be  established  is,  even  with  those  who  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey 
God,  and  till  we  have  proved  this,  and  determined  the  rea- 
son or  ground  of  our  obligation  to  obey  God,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  questions  of  our  day,  and  determine 
to  its  mind  either  right  or  duty. 

No  doubt  a  correct  answer  may  be  found  to  the  ques- 
tion, Why  am  I  bound  to  obey  God  ?  in  the  current  teach* 
ings  of  the  schools ;  but  we  have  not  met  one  in  so  clear, 
precise,  and  definite  a  form  that  we  can  easily  use  it  in  our 
controversies  with  our  modern  deniers  of  the  obligation  to 
worship  God,  and  of  moral  accountability.  We  think, 
however,  that  a  very  simple  answer  may  be  given,  not 
chargeable  with  novelty,  or  of  being  original  with  us, — 
though  seldom  stated  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  we 
present  it,  —  and  which  will  meet  our  wants.  I  am  bound 
to  obey  God,  whatever  he  commands,  because  I  am  his, 
and  not  my  own.  I  am  his  because  be  haii  made  me  out 
of  nothing,  and  the  maker  has  the  sovereign  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  thing  made,  —  the  creator  in  the  thing  created. 
God  as  my  creator  is  my  sovereign  proprietor,  and  as  the 
sovereign  proprietor  is  the  sovereign  lord  of  his  property, 
God  is  my  Sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  and  has  the  right 
to  command  me ;  and  if  he  has  the  right  to  command  me, 
I  am  bound  to  obey  him.  I  am  his,  soul  and  body,  reason 
and  will,  and  therefore  am  I  accountable  to  him  for  myself 
and  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  My  duty  to  obey 
God  is  the  correlative  of  his  right  to  command  me,  and  his 
right  to  command  me  is  in  his  dominion  over  me,  and  his 
dominion  over  me  is  in  his  right  of  property  in  me,  and  his 
right  of  property  in  me  is  in  his  having  created  me.  All 
dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and  all  real  ov^nership  on 
creation.  We  found,  then,  Good's  sovereignty  of  the  uni- 
verse on  his  creative  act,  by  which  he  has  produced  it  from 
nothing. 
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The  qaestion  of  faninan  right,  properly  eo  called,  ie  now 
easily  disposed  of.  The  OiviUa  CaUoHea  may,  perhaps, 
say  here,  that  man,  though  not  the  first  canse,  is  yet  a 
canse,  and  in  the  sense  of  second  cause  he  can  pro- 
duce, create,  and  therefore  have  right ;  not  indeed  a  per- 
fect, but  an  imperfect  right,  a  right  corresponding  to  the 
sense  in  which  a  second  cause  is  said  to  cause,  is  said 
to  act  or  produce.  But  the  absolute  lord  or  owner  owns 
not  only  the  property,  but  all  its  faculties,  and  coqse- 
quently  all  that  it  by  the  exercise  of  those  Acuities  can  in 
a  secondary  sense  produce  or  acquire ;  otherwise  I  should 
not  be  accountable  to  God  for  my  doings,  or  the  exercise 
of  my  faculties.  This  seems  to  us  a  complete  answer  to 
idl  those  who  contend  that  rights  may  be  founded  or  duties 
imposed  by  second  causes.  If  I  belong  entirely  to  God, 
as  assuredly  I  do,  and  am  his,  all  I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I 
can  do,  then  I  can  owe  only  him,  and  can  be  in  debt  to 
no  other.  There  is,  then,  for  me  no  duty  but  my  duty  to 
God,  and  therefore  no  man  in  his  own  name,  or  by  the 
simple  virtue  of  his  humanity,  can  have  any  right  against 
me.  But  my  neighbor,  as  myself,  owes  all  to  God,  for 
God  is  his  creator  as  well  as  mine,  and  therefore  can  owe 
nothing  to  me.  Then  I  can  have  no  right,  in  my  own 
name,  against  him.  Then,  strictiy  speaking,  man  has  no 
rights,  —  he  has  only  duties,  and  all  his  duties  are  duties 
to  God,  and  to  God  only. 

But  not  by  this  do  we  deny  that  what  men,  when  rightly 
instructed,  call  their  rights  are  real  rights,  or  that  what  in 
the  schools  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to  our 
neighbor  are  real  duties,  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  neg- 
lect. God,  in  regard  to  these  rights,  which  are  his,  out  of 
his  own  goodness  transfers  them  to  us,  or  makes  a  certain 
part  of  our  duties  to  him  payable  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
neighbor.  ^  It  is  to  Gbd,"  says  Father  Avila,  as  cited  by 
Father  Roderiguez  in  his  Practice  of  Christian  imi  Eelig^ 
iaus  Perfection,  ^that  we  owe  all  things;  but  since  be 
stands  in  need  of  nothing,  he  transfers  afi  the  right  he  has 
to  our  brethren,  and  grants  us  a  full  discharge  thereof,  pro* 
vided  we  serve  them  in  all  things  possible  far  us  to  do." 
This,  indeed,  expresses  the  case  a  little  too  strongly,  for 
God  does  not  so  transfer  all  his  right  or  make  our  whole 
debt  to  him  payable  to  our  neighbor,  because  a  certain 
portion  of  it  he  requires  to  be  paid  immediately  to  himself 
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and  to  himself  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  assorts  that  we  owe 
all  to  God,  and  owe  our  neighbor  only  because  we  owe 
him,  and  pay  duties  to  our  neighbor  only  by  bis  order. 
What  I  call  my  rights  are  real  rightsi  and  good  against  my 
neighbor ;  but  the v  are  mine  only  as  transferred  to  me,  or 
as  I  by  the  will  of  Ood,  whose  they  are,  am  appointed  to 
receive  the  duties  they  imply.  What  are  called  my  duties 
to  my  neighbor  are  real  duties,  and  good  against  me,  but 
tbey  are  due,  not  to  my  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  but  to 
God,  who  makes  them  payable  to  him,  so  that  in  paying 
them  to  him  I  pay  them  to  God. 

Certainly,  I  am  bound  to  love  my  neighbor,  though  a 
bitter  enemy,  as  myself;  but  to  whom  am  I  bound  ?  Not 
formally  to  my  neighbor,  but  to  Qod,  This  love  of  my 
neighbor  is  a  debt  which  I  owe  to  God,  and  if  I  do  not 
pay  it  to  my  neighbor,  I  do  not  pay  it  to  God.  ^  As  long 
as  ye  did  it  not  unto  these  least  ones,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me."  We  are  not  bound,  sirictly  speaking,  to  our  ndgh- 
bor,  because,  since  he  owes  all  to  God,  he  has  nothing  he 
can  call  his  own  with  which  to  bind  me ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  God  to  love  him  as  ourselves,  because  he  like  ourselves 
belongs  to  God,  is  the  property  of  our  master,  and  we  owe 
the  same  respect  to  the  property  of  our  master  in  another 
that  we  do  to  his  property  in  ourselves.  We  are  bound 
also  to  respect  and  not  to  injure  ourselves,  —  not  bound  to 
ourselves,  because  no  being  can  be  bound  to  himself,  but 
to  God,  because  we  are  his,  and  we  have  no  right  to  injure 
or  not  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  our  master,  whether 
in  ourselves  or  in  others.  Here  is  the  ground  of  our  obli* 
gation  to  seek  our  own  good  or  happiness  and  that  of  our 
neighbor.  We  are  bound  to  seek  it^  not  because  it  is  his 
or  oors,  but  because  it  is  the  right  of  God,  and  a  duty  we 
owe  to  him.  I  am  bound  in  God,  for  God's  sake,  to  seek 
my  own  and  my  neighbor's  good,  but  out  of  him  I  am  not 
and  cannot  be  so  bound.  I  am  not  bound  to  seek  my  good 
for  my  own  sake,  nor  my  neighbor's  for  his  sake. 

Our  contemporary,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot,  even  with  hia 
own  definition  of  right,  maintain  his  doctrine  of  ptop&t^ 
though  imperfect,  human  right  Rigbt,  according  to  him, 
as  we  collect  from  his  artide.  Idea  del  DriUo^  is  a  moral 
force  which  one  has  to  subject  another  to  his  will,  and 
wtnch,  though  it  may  be  violated  by  mateorial  force,  whether 
o«p  own  or  that  of  oihe<S|  i«  alwaya  suhsistingi  living,  and 
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speaking.  This  force  is  based  on  a  practical  trath,  for 
"'  you  cannot  say,  /  have  rights  unless  you  feel  in  yourself 
a  force  capable  of  obtaining  from  another  compliance  with 
your  desires '' ;  and  therefore  you  must  have  as  the  basis 
of  right  a  practical  truth  to  which  every  man  is  forced  in 
reason  to  submit,  and  which  no  one  can  resist  without 
doing  violence  to  his  own  conscience,  and  denying  his  own 
reason. .  But  it  is  evident  that  this  force,  which  is  to  sub- 
due th§  will  of  another  to  my  own,  and  which  is  termed 
my  right,  is  not  the  force  of  my  will,  but  the  force  of  the 
practical  truth  which  I  am  able  to  present  Now  this 
truth,  whatever  it  be,  i&  independent  of  me,  is  objective  to 
me,  and  no  more  mine  than  it  is  my  neighbor's.  How, 
then,  can  I  call  this  force  mine,  or  my  right  ?  My  right,  if 
mine,  is  my  right  to  have  my  will  prevail.  If  you  deny  it 
to  be  this,  you  use  a  vicious  expression,  when  you  call  it 
mine.  But  if  the  force  be  simply  the  force  of  truth,  since 
truth  is  neither  mine  nor  myself,  what  you  call  my  right  is 
only  the  right  of  the  truth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and 
therefore  is  not  my  right  If  the  right  were  mine,  it  would 
need  nothing  beyond  my  will  to  establish  it  Sic  volo,  So 
I  will,  would  be  all  the  reason  that  could  be  demanded  to 
bind  to  obedience.  Our  contemporary,  therefore,  having 
based  right  on  truth,  not  on  will,  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  able  to  assert  proper  human  right  at  all. 

But  although  this  definition  of  right  seems  to  us  to 
make  against  the  OiviUA  QUtolica^  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  it  In  our  judgment,  it  leaves  out  the  essential 
element  of  right  My  right,  as  we  have  said,  binds  yon, 
is  your  law,  prescribes  your  duty  to  me ;  for  law  is  only 
the  obligatory  phase  of  right  Now,,  in  this  definition  of 
right  we  find  it  to  be  a  force  which  subdues,  indeed,  but 
not  that  it  is  a  force  that  ought^  or  that  has  the  rig'ht^  to 
subdue,  the  will  of  another  to  me.  To  say  of  a  force  that 
it  subdues,  is  one  thing;  that  it  ought  or  has  the  right  to 
subdue,  is  quite  another  thing.  The  former  merely  tells 
the  truth,  the  latter  declares  a  law.  Truth  convinces  the 
understanding ;  law  commands  the  will.  Here  is  the  de- 
fect of  the  definition.  It  makes  law  a  simple  fact,  or  a 
simple  truth,  and  thus  places  the  seat  of  law  in  reason 
instead  of  will.  Law  is  not  actus  raiianis^  but  achis  m- 
pent,  therefore  an  act  of  will,  for  will,  not  reason,  is  the 
imperative  faculty*    Reason  enlightens  will,  but  wiU  com- 
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mands  reason.  Beaeon  is  dedarative,  not  legislative,  does 
not  found  the  law,  but  declares  what  the  law  is.  It  tells 
us  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  what  is  desirable,  what  is 
undesirable,  but  does  not  bind  us  to  seek  the  one  or  avoid 
the  other.  Law  is  the  voice  of  authority,  and  derives  its 
binding  force  as  law  from  him  who  commands,  not  from 
what  is  commanded.  To  know  whether  it  is  law  or  not, 
we  ask  not  What  is  said  ?  but,  Who  speaks?  God  speaks, 
—  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  obedience;  for  who  may 
say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ?  or.  Why  commandest 
thou  thus  ?  Law  undoubtedly  is  reasonable,  but  it  is  law 
not  because  it  is  reasonable,  but  because  it  is  the  expressed 
will  of  the  sovereign,  of  him  who  has  the  right  to  impose 
his  own  will  as  law. 

The  term  lawj  we  are  well  aware,  is  frequently  used  in 
a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we  here  use  it  It  is 
frequently  applied  to  inanimate  and  irrational  nature* 
Thus  men  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter,  of  motion,  of  plants, 
of  animals ;  they  speak  also  of  intrinsic  laws,  and  laws  of 
instinct ;  but  in  all  these  instances  the  word  is  used  in  an 
analogical  or  metaphysical,  not  in  its  true  and  proper 
sense.  It  is  never  intrinsic,  or  instinctive,  but  always  ob- 
jective, independent  of  the  subject,  imposed  on  him,  not 
operating  from  within  him.  Lex  necessario  requirU  ali' 
quem^  cui  possU  imponij  says  Suarez,*  and  therefore  not 
only  some  one  on  whom  it  may  be  imposed,  but  some  one, 
distinct  from  the  subject,  to  impose  it  Lex  est  actus  tm- 
periif  as  the  same  Suarez  says  again.  Law  is  an  act  of 
authority  over  free  will,  and  as  such  can  be  imposed  only 
by  the  Sovereign  Lord  on  persons,  or  creatures  endowed 
with  intellect  and  free  will.  Such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  will,  philosophers  tell  us,  that  it  always  seeks  good, 
but  its  innate  appetency  for  good  is  not  a  law  command- 
ing  us  to  seek  good ;  and  to  seek  good  through  the  simple 
force  of  this  appetency,  or  as  impelled  bv  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  will,  is  not  to  seek  good  in  obedience  to 
law,  and  in  so  seeking  it  we  are,  if  innocent,  no  more  moral 
than  the  flower  in  blossoming,  or  the  bee  in  constructing 
her  cell.  To  render  it  an  act  of  obedience  to  law,  we  must 
seek  it,  not  because  impelled  by  nature,  but  by  an  act  of 
free  volition,  because  our  sovereign  wills  it 

*  De  Lig,  lib.  IL  csp.  1. 
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No  doubt  many  hwive  a  xepagnancd  to  {[rfscing  hrw 
primarily  in  will  and  only  secondarUy  in  reason.  Desiroo* 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  law,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to 
grant  or  withhold  obedience  aceoiding  to  the  decisioiis  of 
their  own  minds  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  what  is  com* 
manded,  many  contend  for  a  more  nltimate  ground  of  law 
than  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  —  something  which  shall 
bind  that  will  as  well  as  their  own.  Hence  some  place  the 
ground  of  right  or  law  in  that  it  is  conduciYC  to  happiness 
or  to  utility,  some  in  the  reason  or  fitness  of  things,  which 
means  we  know  not  what,  some  in  truth,  and  others  in 
the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God.  That  all  human  and  natn« 
ral  laws  must  always  seek  their  binding  force  as  laws  in 
something  that  transcends  both  human  will  and  nature  we 
concede,  and  most  earnestly  contend,  because,  as  we  bold, 
neither  nature  nor  human  will  has  any  real  dominion,  or 
proper  legislative  character.  So-called  natural  laws  and 
human  laws  derive  all  their  legality  immediately  firom  the 
law  of  God,  or  what  is  termed  the  eternal  law ;  but  the  law 
of  God,  the  law  of  all  human  and  natuml  laws,  derives  its 
legality  from  nothing  more  ultimate  than  the  will  of  Gkxl ; 
because  the  will  of  God  is  free  from  all  law,  and  because 
to  place  the  ground  of  its  legality  anywhere  else  would 
divest  law  of  its  imperative  character,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
mere  measure,  rule,  or  truth  of  reason.  St  Anselra  says : 
Deum  esse  atnnino  liberum  a  lege^  et  ideo  qtiod  vuUj  ju$* 
tuMj  et  conveniens  esse ;  id  amtem  quod  est  injusium,  et  tn- 
decens  non  cadere  in  ejus  vobtntaten^  non  propter  legem^ 
sed  quia  non  pertinei  ad  ejus  libertaiem.*  God's  com* 
mands  bind,  not  because  of  what  they  command,  but  be* 
cause  they  are  his  commands ;  yet  what  he  commands  is 
always  reasonable  and  good,  not  because  be  is  restrained 
by  law,  but  by  his  own  nature,  from  commanding  the  con- 
trary ;  so  that  his  law  expresses  always  his  eternal  reason, 
love,  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  authcmty  or  domioion. 
Undoubtedly,  the  doctors  speak  of  the  eternal  law,  from 
which  natural  and  human  laws  derive  their  legality,  but 
the  eternal  law  is  the  law  of  God  and  is  eternal  in  the 
sense  that  creation  is  eternal,  that  is,  in  the  eternal  will 
or  decree  of  God  to  create*  In  no  other  sense  could  it  be 
—    —  -  -  — • — «— ^^»— »»^^^-^.^»— »^.^i— »— ^.^-— ^— ^^^-^-^— .^^— ^-^--. 

*  Cur  Deus  Hmno,  Lib.  I.  cap.  19.    Apod  Suns,  De  Leg.  Lib.  II. 
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et^nal,  hecauae  prior  to  creation  theie  was  no  one  capable 
of  lawy — capax  Ugis. 

St  Augustine,  indeed,  defines  the  eternal  law  to  be  the 
reason  or  will  of  God  (x>nunanding  the  order  of  nature  to 
be  preserved  and  forbidding  it  to  he  violated, —  Lex  teiema 
esti  ratio  divina  vel  vohmUa  Dei^  ardinem  ncUuralem  cofh 
servari  jiibensy perkirbari  vekau*  Bat  this  makes  nothing 
against  the  view  we  have  taken.  Law  may  be  considered 
either  as  it  is  law,  or  in  respect  to  its  contents  and  the  end 
to  which  it  tends.  CJonsid^red  simply  as  law,  as  a  binding 
force,  it  has  its  seat  in  the  will  of  God ;  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  what  it  commands,  and  to  the  end  to  which  it 
tends,  it  is  Divine  reason,  or  has  its  seat  in  the  eternal  rea- 
son of  God.  In  this  last  sense  the  law  is  the  subject  of 
profound  and  pious  meditation,  and  is  dwelt  upon  by  all 
devout  minds  as  a  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  sanctity  and  love  of  God,  offering  us  motives  sweet  as 
heaven,  strong  as  love,  and  terrible  as  hell  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. For  the  law  is  wise  and  just,  is  good  and 
holy,  even  the  law  of  nature,  regarded  as  Gtod^s  law,  and 
tends  to  manifest  his  glory  in  tiie  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures. Here  is  a  light  in  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to 
consider  the  law,  for  God  is  beautiful  and  altogether  lovely 
in  all  his  works,  in  his  works  of  nature  as  well  as  in  his 
works  of  grace.  But  when  we  seek  the  ground  of  law, 
its  binding  force  as  law,  or  consider.it  in  relation  to  right 
or  duty,  we  refer  it  solely  to  the  will  of  Grod.  But  in  do- 
ing this  we  do  not  refer  it  to  will  in  the  abstract,  or  to  will 
in  general ;  we  refer  it  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  no  other 
will,  and  to  his  will  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  not  and  as  it  can- 
not be,  —  therefcve  to  his  will  inseparable  from  his  reason, 
bis  love,  and  his  goodness,  for  the  Divine  attributes  are  in- 
distinguishable, save  in  our  inadequate  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing them. 

It  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  reader,  that  we  do  not 
deny  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  establish  that  obligation  by  establishing 
the  obligation  to  obey  God.  We  are  not  bound  to  obey 
the  order  of  nature  precisely  because  it  is  the  order  of  «Mk 
tmre ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is  created  and  es- 
tablished by  God  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by  his  law 
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coinmands  as  to  obey  it.  The  eternal  law,  as  St.  Angus* 
tine  says,  commands  the  natural  order  to  be  preserved,  and 
forbids  it  to  be  violated,  —  ordinem  naturaiem  conservari 
jubens^  perturbari  vetcms.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  this  order  is  of  course  authorized,  and  when 
we  have  ascertained  that  this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its 
preservation,  we  may  know  without  further  inquiry  that 
God  commands  it  All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  reason 
of  the  obligation  is  not  the  necessity,  but  the  Divine  will. 
The  practical  duties  or  offices  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  cur- 
rent teaching  of  the  schools  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared 
obligatory,  only  they  are  refened  immediately,  not  mediate- 
ly, to  the  law  of  God  for  their  obligatory  character.  Rights 
and  duties  remain,  only  they  are  held  to  be  rights  of  God 
and  duties  to  God;  and  what  are  called  duties  to  our- 
selves and  duties  to  our  neighbor  remain  real  duties,  only 
they  derive  their  character  of  duties  from  the  command  of 
God,  and  are  strictly  duties  to  him,  merely  payable  by  his 
order  respectively  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor. 

Undoubtedly,  the  denial  of  proper  human  right  denies  the 
proper  right  of  human  government,  and  converts  what  it 
usually  claims  as  a  right  into  a  trust.  But  this  is  only  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  It  destroys,  in  principle,  the  very 
basis  of  despotism,  and  offers  a  solid  foundation  both  of  lib- 
erty and  authority.  The  basis  of  all  despotism  is  the  as- 
samption  of  humL  light,  or  of  the  poweTto  govern  as  a 
right  inherent  in  the  human  ruler,  instead  of  recognizing 
and  holding  it  as  a  trust  from  God.  Of  Oriental  despot> 
ism  the  basis  is  the  assumption  of  the  inherent  right  of 
one  man  to  govern.;  of  democratic  despotism,  the  right  of 
every  man,  expressed  in  universal  suffrage  as  a  natural 
right ;  of  aristocratic  despotism,  the  right  of  the  nobility ; 
of  parliamentary  despotism,  the  right  of  the  parliamentary 
body  for  the  time.  No  matter  in  which  of  these  you  vest 
the  power,  you  have  a  despotism  in  principle,  if  you  assert 
the  power  to  govern  as  a  human  right  But  when  yon 
deny  it  as  a  human  right,  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged, 
and  assert  it  as  a  trust  only,  you  destroy  at  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  species  of  despotism.  We  do  not  deny  or 
weaken  the  authority  of  human  governments ;  we  only  de- 
ny that  their  authority  is,  strictly  speaking,  their  own,  or 
that  of  human  right  The  human  government  may  right- 
fully govern,  but  by  the  authority  of  God,  not  by  its  own; 
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as  the  minister  of  God,  not  as  an  independent  sovereigni 
whether  independent  in  a  higher  or  a  lower,  a  broader  or 
a  narrower  sphere.  The  government  as  a  fact  may  some- 
times originate  in  popular  convention,  but  it  derives  its  au- 
thority to  govern,  not  from  the  convention,  but  immediate- 
ly from  Grod,  and  its  right  to  govern  is  God's  right,  and  not 
its  own,  or  that  of  the  people.  It  receives  its  power  from 
God  as  a  trust,  and  is  of  course  bound  to  exercise  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  according  to  the  conditions  he  has  an- 
nexed. These  conditions,  since  annexed  by  God,  are  wise, 
just,  and  good,  as  is  his  own  law,  and  tend  directly  to  the 
good  of  the  community.  So  long  as  the  government  con- 
forms to  these  conditions,  it  is  legal  government,  governs 
rightfully,  and  is  salutary  in  its  action ;  but  when  it  neg- 
lects them,  violates  them,  and  abuses  its  powers,  it  forfeits 
the  trust,  and  the  subject  is  absolved  from  his  allegiance ; 
because  his  duty  is  duty  to  God,  and  to  the  government 
only  as  the  minister  of  God,  and  necessarily  ceases  to  be 
due  to  the  latter,  the  moment  it  has  forfeited  its  trusts 
and  ceased  to  be  God's  minister.  We  are  bound  to  obey 
government  only  inasmuch  as  God  authorizes  it,  and  of 
course  no  longer  than  he  authorizes  it  This  cuts  off  all 
despotism  and  asserts  a  solid  basis  for  true  liberty,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides,  in  principle,  for  the  stability  of 
government  and  the  good  oider  of  society,  for  it  adds  to 
all  the  motives  usually  drawn  from  social  necessities  and 
advantages,  the  obligations  of  religion.  We  are  bound  to 
obey  the  state  as  the  minister  of  God,  because  bound  to 
obey  God,  and  we  come  short  in  our  duty  to  God  if  we 
do  not. 

The  great  practical  objection,  in  these  times,  to  the  doc- 
trine which  asserts  proper  human  right,  or  that  derives 
right  from  nature  as  second  cause  and  from  God  only  as 
first  cause,  is  that  it  affords  a  basis  to  modern  rationalism 
and  social  despotism.  If  you  assert  human  right  strictly 
so  called,  you  must  assert  the  independence  of  the  human 
will,  and  its  right  to  refuse  assent  unless  human  reason  is 
convinced,  and  therefore  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  pure  rationalism,  that  is,  human  independence, 
or  despotism  in  the  intellectual  order.  Our  contempo- 
rary is  constantly  and  earnestly  fighting  modern  rational- 
ism, but  has  he  reflected  that,  in  conceding  proper  human 
right,  he  concedes  to  his  opponents  in  the  outset  the  very 
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principle  of  which  rationalism  is  only  a  logical  develop- 
ment ?  The  error  of  the  rationalists  is  not  so  mnch  an  er- 
ror in  drawing  conclusions,  as  an  error  in  the  premises. 
Grant  them  their  premises,  and  you  will  hardly  dispute 
their  conclusions  with  success,  theoretical  or  practicaL 

K  we  allow  man  or  nature,  that  is,  second  causes,  a 
proper  legislative  character,  as  we  must  if  we  assert  prop- 
er human  right,  we  cannot,  in  our  times,  successfully  resist 
despotism,  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  individual.  If  the 
state  is  permitted,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  minister 
or  trustee  of  God,  to  say  my  rights  it  will  invariably  in- 
clude under  the  denomination  of  its  right  all  the  power  it 
can  get.  We  then  necessarily  give  it  an  independency, 
not  only  in  face  of  its  subjects,  of  which  we  do  not  com- 
plain, but  in  face  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  therefore  of 
God  himself.  Right,  if  right,  is  good  against  every  one, 
and  may  be  defended  from  every  attack,  let  the  attack  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may.  The  state  may  assert  its  right, 
if  right  it  have,  in  face  of  the  Church  of  Grod  as  well  as 
in  face  of  its  subjects ;  nay,  pro  tanto  at  least,  the  Church, 
and  therefore  God  himself,  is  the  subject  of  the  state.  As- 
sume this,  and  how  shall  we  be  able  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments on  the  spiritual  power  by  the  present  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment? The  state  alleges  that  it  is  simply  exercising 
its  rights  as  the  temporal  authority,  and  defending  them 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Church.  This  in  every  con- 
test of  the  sort  is  what  tiie  state  alwavs  says.  What  else 
said  Frederic  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  Joseph  the 
Second,  of  Germany  ?  What  else  said  Henry  Plantagenet, 
Henry  Tudor,  or  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  of  England  ?  What 
else  said  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Regency,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  or  the  Convention,  of  France  ?  It  is  always 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  if  we  may  believe  it,  nothing  but 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  its  rights.  What,  on  the 
principles  we  oppose,  has  the  Church  to  reply  for  herself? 
That  the  state  encroaches,  and  that  she  in  resisting  it  is 
only  asserting  and  vindicating  her  own  rights?  But  both 
assert  the  same  principle,  each  claims  the  right,  and  which 
has  the  right  to  prevail  ?  On  your  principles,  both  and  nei- 
ther, and  you  must  tolerate  usurpation  on  one  side  or  other 
in  the  name  of  right,  without  any  principle  by  which  the 
controversy  can  be  terminated.  The  possession  of  a  ri^ht 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  to  define  it,  or  to  ju^ge 
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of  its  limits  and  its  extent,  and  therefore  of  its  infraction ; 
for  if  you  give  to  another  the  right  to  define  your  right, 
you  surrender  it.  I  am  the  judge  of  my  own  right,  and  if 
you  make  it  necessary  to  submit  its  determination  to 
another,  you  deny  it  to  be  my  right,  and  declare  it  a  trust, 
which  I  hold  subject  to  the  will  or  the  judgment  of  anoth- 
er. Either,  then,  you  must  deny  the  state  all  inherent  and 
underived  right,  or  else  you  must  allow  it  to  be  the  judge 
both  of  the  limits  and  extent  of  its  right,  and,  then,  of  the 
time  and  mode  of  exercising  it.  In  other  words,  right,  if 
right  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  absolute,  supreme, 
and  universal ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  terminating  a  con- 
troversy between  parties  each  acknowledged  to  have  rights, 
for  each  is  independent.  The  only  way  of  terminating  the 
controversy  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  is  to 
regard  the  rights  of  the  state  as  trusts  from  God,  and  the 
duties  of  subjects  or  citizens  to  it  as  duties  solely  to  God. 
This  makes  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  religious  rights 
and  duties,  and  brings  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  therefore  of  the  Church  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  order  on  earth.  The  state  then  has  no 
authority,  no  right  in  face  of  the  Church,  and  consequently 
cannot,  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  and  vindicating  the 
temporal  authority,  oppress  religion  and  enslave  conscience. 
St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Innocent  the  Third,  Boniface  the 
Eighth,  and  St.  Pius  the  Fifth  all  understood  very  well 
that  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order  in  face  of  the 
temporal  can  be  asserted  only  by  asserting  the  dependence 
of  the  state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  subjecting  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  tiiat  civil 
despotism  can  be  effectually  denied,  or  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ion and  of  the  people  as  individuals  be  maintained.  They 
designated  to  Caesar  his  place,  and  bid  him  keep  it,  and 
smote  him  with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  when  he  left  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  the  individual  to  say  mi/ 
rights  and  babble  of  the  rights  of  man,  not  to  say,  rights  of 
woman,  we  must  expect  every  man  to  understand  by  his 
jrififhts  the  right  of  his  own  will  to  prevail  in  aU  things. 
We  cannot,  at  least  in  these  times,  assert  right  for  an  in- 
dividual without  conceding  the  unrestricted  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  then  not  without  asserting  pure  indi- 
vidualism, or  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual 
If  you  aeeert  the  rights  of  man»  hoDQAn  right,  in  favor  of 
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the  community,  you  authorize  social  despotism,  or  the  des- 
potism of  society  over  its  members,  as  is  the  tendency  of  all 
your  modern  socialisms,  communisms,  red-republicanisms, 
whether  as  advocated  by  a  Mazzini,  a  Kossuth,  a  Ledni- 
RoUin,  a  Saint-Simon,  a  Robert  Owen,  a  Pierre  Leroux,  a 
Fourier,  a  Cabet,  or  a  Proudhon.  If  you  assert  the  rights 
of  man  in  favor  of  the  individual,  you  assert  the  despot- 
ism of  the  individual,  which  is  anarchy,  or  the  struggle  of 
independent  wills  each  for  the  mastery,  of  which  every 
democracy,  when  not  a  social  despotism,  offers  an  exam- 
ple, and  to  which  our  country  is  undeniably  tending,  as 
well  as  to  social  despotism.  The  assertion  of  the  ^  rights 
of  man "  is  the  denial  of  all  legal  authority,  and  if  we 
make  it,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  government  and  of 
society,  we  must  expect  demagoguism,  revolutionism,  an- 
archy, and  military  despotism  to  be  the  order  6i  the  day. 
All  the  terrible  political  and  social  convulsions  of  our 
times  originate  in  the  pride  of  man  which  terms  his  duties 
his  rights.  In  all  these  convulsions,  which  have  made  of 
all  Europe  a  camp,  if  not  a  battle-field,  the  sole  pretence 
has  been  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  na- 
ture and  of  man.  The  soldiers  in  these  new  wars  do  not 
go  forth  to  battle  with  prayers  and  hymns  to  God,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ood  of  battles,  shouting,  like  the  old  Crusad- 
ers, Deus  vull;  no,  they  go  forth  in  the  name  of  man,  as 
soldiers  of  humanity,  and  their  prayers  and  hymns  are 
songs  in  praise  of  man  and  nature,  and  execrations  on  the 
anointed  priests  of  God,  and  their  shout  is,  Poputus  miA, 
the  mob  wills.  In  vain  you  tell  them  that  they  exag- 
gerate their  rights  and  forget  their  duties,  in  vain  you  exhort 
them  to  take  more  moderate  and  less  unreasonable  views. 
When  was  it  that  you  could  concede  men  rights,  and  have 
them  remember  their  duties  ?  Since  when  has  it  been  true 
that  you  could  give  them  an  inch  and  they  not  take  an  ell? 
It  is  not  moderate  men,  reasonable  men,  you  have  to  deal 
with ;  it  is  unreasonable  men,  madmen  rather.  They  are 
madmen  indeed,  but  even  madmen  reason  correctly  enough 
from  their  premises,  and  their  insanity  is  in  their  always 
reasoning  from  false  premises.  Grant  them  their  premises, 
as  you  do  when  you  concede  them  human  right,  and  it  is 
folly  to  hope  to  resist  their  conclusions.  If  we  would  re- 
sist their  rationalism,  their  atheism,  their  destructive  doc- 
trines, tendencies,  and  deeds,  we  must  strike  their  ground 
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from  under  them,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  stand  on. 
We  must  refuse  them  their  starting-point,  and  prove  to 
them  that  what  they  arrogate  to  themselves  as  their  rights 
are  the  rights  of  God,  not  theirs,  to  be  exercised  only  in 
his  name,  and  only  by  those  whom  he  authorizes  to  ex- 
ercise them,  and  that  they  have  for  themselves  duties,  only 
duties,  and  duties  only  to  God. 

Indeed,  if  our  duties  are  not  all  duties  to  God,  and  to 
others  only  for  his  sake,  why  are  we  required  in  order  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  God  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  him  ? 
If  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  my 
neighbor  is  the  ultimate  end  of  that  duty.  Why,  then,  am  I 
bound  to  refer  it  to  God,  and  discharge  it  for  his  sake  ? 
What  claim  has  God  to  it  ?  Does  the  universe,  or  any  part 
of  the  universe,  exist  for  itself?  Has  not  God  created  all 
things  for  himself  alone  ?  How  then  can  there  be  duty  ex- 
cept to  him  ?  Second  causes  have  no  creative  power,  and 
therefore  all  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  second  cosmic 
cycle,  the  return  of  creation  to  God  as  its  final  cause. 
This  return  is  not  a  right,  it  is  in  all  rational  creation  a 
duty.  It  is  our  duty  to  return  by  an  act  of  free  volition 
to  God  who  has  made  us,  in  the  way  and  manner  he  pre- 
scribes, and  this  is  our  whole  duty.  It  is  not  our  duty 
because  we  cannot  otherwise  secure  happiness.  That 
we  cannot  otherwise  secure  happiness  is  certainly  true, 
and  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  return,  but  is  not 
the  reason  or  ground  of  our  obligation  to  return;  for 
to  seek  our  happiness  in  any  other  way  is  not  merely  a 
mistake,  but  also  a  sin.  If  all  our  activity  is  confined  to 
this  return,  and  if  this  return  be  our  duty  and  our  whole 
duty,  as  it  assuredly  is,  how  can  we  pretend  that  we  owe 
any  duties  but  duties  to  God  ?  If  all  our  duties  are  duties 
to  God,  then  all  rights  are  his,  and  right  on  human  lips,  as 
Donoso-Cort6z  says,  is  a  vicious  expression,  and  our  con- 
temporary's criticism  was  uncalled  for,  and  is  unauthorized. 

We  find  nothing  in  this  doctrine  to  favor  the  system  of 
occasional  causes,  for  it  does  not  deny  the  proper  activity 
of  second  causes,  or  assert  God  as  sole  actor  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  We  assert  the  activity  of  second  causes ; 
we  deny  only  their  creative  activity ;  and  we  had  supposed 
it  lawful  to  maintain  that  creatures  cannot  create,  and  that 
to  create  is  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  God  alone. 
It  is  because  creatures  cannot  create,  that  we  deny  them 
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in  their  own  right  all  dominion,  deny  that  they  have,  prop- 
erly speaking,  any  right  or  power  to  bind  others  to  them- 
selves, and  maintain  that  they  have  only  duties,  and  duties 
only  to  God  their  creator.  My  right  is  my  own ;  and  if  I 
have  right,  I  have  something  I  can  call  my  own,  something 
the  absolute  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  me.  But 
how  can  this  be  when  I  have  not  even  the  ownership  of 
myself?  We  do  not  deny  the  proper  activity  of  nature 
as  second  cause ;  we  only  deny  its  legislative  character, 
because  to  found  law  pertains  to  him  who  has  the  sover- 
eign  dominion,  and  dominion  depends  on  ownership,  and 
ownership  on  creation.  But  as  nature  is  created,  not  cre« 
tive,  it  has  no  ownership ;  then  no  dominion ;  then  no 
power  to  found  laws.  We  do  not  deny  the  obligation  of 
the  law  of  nature,  but  we  do  not  call  it  law  precisely  be* 
cause  without  fulfilling  it  we  cannot  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
our  existence,  nor  the  law  of  naiure  precisely  because  it  is 
impressed  upon  nature,  innate,  intrinsic,  and  operative  in 
all  natural  actions,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  God,  the 
will  of  our  Sovereign  commanding  us  to  observe  the  order 
of  nature,  and  forbidding  us  to  depart  from  it.  It  is  law 
only  because  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  that  there 
is  no  atheistical  morality,  and  the  denial  of  God  is  the 
denial  of  all  law. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  in  any  danger  here  of 
falling  into  Hindoo  pantheism.  The  essence  of  pantheism 
is  in  denying  tiie  proper  activity  of  second  causes,  and 
therefore  second  causes  themselves,  and  is  really  only  oc- 
casionalism rendered  consistent  with  itself.  In  denying 
human  right  we  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  nature  nor  the 
proper  activity  of  second  causes.  The  activity  of  second 
causes  is  none  the  less  activity  because  confined  to  the 
second  cycle,  or  return  to  God  as  the  end  for  which  they 
were  made.  Undoubtedly,  all  activity  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  productive,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  activity ;  but 
the  activity  of  second  causes  produces  only  in  the  order 
of  the  end,  and  in  man  is  termed  virtue,  which  is  the 
product  of  duty  discharged,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the 
return  to  God.  This  return  to  God  is  in  man  more  than  an 
instinctive,  more  even  than  an  intelligent  return ;  it  is  a  free, 
voluntary  return,  in  which  the  end  is  not  only  apprehend- 
ed, but  freely  willed.  There  is  no  higher  conceivable  ac- 
tivity of  second  causes  than  this»  none  which  approaches 
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nearer  the  similitade  of  the  Divin^activity.  Man  is  never 
more  truly  or  distinctively  roan,  and  never  performs  an  act 
more  properly  his  own,  than  when  performing  an  act  of 
obedience,  or  discharging  a  dnty. 

It  strikes  ns  that  there  is  less  danger  of  pantheism  or 
occasionalism  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  that  suggested  by 
our  Italian  contemporary  in  his  note.  Undoubtedly,  we 
must  admit  participated  beings,  and  most  assuredly  we 
may  apply  to  them  analogically  the  terms  which  language 
adopts  in  speaking  both  of  finite  and  infinite  Being.  It  is 
not  improper  to  call  a  man  beautiful,  great,  wise,  powerful, 
although  only  Grod  is  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  if  he  participates  of  these  Divine  attributes.  The 
expression  is  imperfect,  that  is,  expresses  what  is  imperfect, 
but  it  is  not  vicious.  But  we  cannot  say  therefore  it  is 
not  vicious  to  apply  the  word  riff/U  to  man,  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  right  is  participate  in  the  sense  in  which 
these  attributes  are.  Right  is  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and, 
to  participate  of  it  is  to  participate  of  the  Divine  domin- 
ion, which,  since  the  Divine  dominion,  like  the  creative  act 
on  which  it  is  founded,  is  incommunicable,  is,  if  any  thing, 
to  be  identically  God.  To  assert  such  participation  would 
place  us  in  the  order  of  the  first  cause,  give  us  at  least 
a  share  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  thus  assert,  if  not 
pantheism,  pol3rtheism.  The  illustration  selected  by  the 
OiviUa  CcUtoUca  is  not  applicable,  because  right  is  not,  like 
beauty,  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &cc^  a  participable  at- 
tribute. The  example  of  the  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  car- 
penter is  not,  it  seems  to  us,  happily  chosen.  The  saw  is 
a  mere  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter, 
and  can  only  in  a  loose  and  improper  sense  be  said  to  act 
at  all.  To  represent  man  as  such  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God,  would  be  to  deny  his  proper  activity, 
all  proper  human  acts,  and,  if  pressed  hard,  would  go  far 
towards  representing  God  as  the  only  operator  in  nature,  — 
would  go  far  towards  the  denial  of  the  activity  of  second 
causes  and  the  assertion  of  occasionalism.  Pantheism  or 
occasionalism  would  be  more  likely,  then,  to  be  deduced 
from  our  contemporary's  doctrine  than  from  the  one  we  op- 
pose to  it  Pantheism  is  the  reigning  philosophical  heresy 
of  our  times,  but  amongst  us  it  has  grown  out  of  the  habit 
of  regarding  the  forces  of  nature,  especially  of  human  na- 
ture, as  Divine  laws,  because  nature  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
then  assuming  them  to  be  Divine  forces.     If  Divine  forces, 
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they  are  Ood,  and  their  Grod  and  nature  are  identical,  and 
God  is  the  only  operator,  which  ia  occasionalism ;  and  if 
second  causes  have  no  operative  virtue,  they  are  Maia, 
pure  illusions,  which  is  pantheism.  This  is  best  guarded 
against  by  denying  man  all  activity  in  the  first  or  creative 
cycle,  in  confining  his  activity  to  the  second  cycle,  and 
tberejfore  denying  him  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  all 
right,  and  recognizing  in  him  only  duties.  The  dear  and 
distinct  recognition  of  duty  is  the  practical,  as  well  as 
speculative,  denial  of  both  pantheism  and  occasionalism. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanations, 
to  the  application  ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  rig'/U  and 
natural  law.  In  the  sense  in  which  Donoso-Cort6z  con- 
demns, and  his  critic  defends  them,  we  cannot  accept  them, 
till  otherwise  instructed  than  at  present ;  yet  we  may  call 
right  our  right  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  real  right  against 
our  neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the  Divine  order 
to  us.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  is  God's  right,  not 
ours,  and  is  ours  only  as  we  are  its  trustees,  or  his  min- 
isters ;  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it  only  from 
God,  and  mean  by  calling  it  ours  only  that  it  is  a  real 
right,  and  good  in  our  favor,  against  our  neighbor,  it  is  law- 
ful as  well  as  convenient  for  us  to  speak  of  our  rights.  So 
of  the  law  of  nature.  We  may  speak  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  insist  on  it  as  law,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  law  not  by  simple  force  of  nature,  regarded  as  mUura 
naturaUh  but  by  the  will  of  God  our  sovereign.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  use  the  term  when  we  wish  to  distinraish 
between  nature  and  grace,  or  between  the  law  by  conform- 
ity to  which  we  fulfil  the  purposes  of  our  natural  creation 
and  the  law  by  which  we  attain  to  the  end  of  our  super- 
natural creation.  With  these  qualifications  and  explana- 
tions well  understood,  the  terms  can  do  no  harm,  are  con- 
venient, and  sanctioned  by  a  usage  upon  which  we  have 
as  little  right  as  disposition  to  innovate.  All  we  insist  on 
is,  that  we  shall  always,  when  strictness  of  language  is 
necessary,  assert  all  right  as  belonging  to  God,  and  for 
man  only  duties,  and  in  this,  after  all,  we  doubt  not,  our 
highly  esteemed  contemporary  will  fully  agree  with  us. 

As  to  the  Letter  itself  of  the  noble  Spaniard,  we  have 
not  many  comments  to  offer.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of  free,  bold,  manly 
thought  and  expression,  in  a  Catholic  and  a  monarchist 
They  will  be  struck  witii  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
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manliness  of  its  tone,  so  superior  4x>  the  tameness  and  ser- 
vility of  thought  and  utterance  of  our  American  statesmen 
on  similar  topics.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  people  or  the  public  counts  for  so  much,  or  is  so  free  and 
independent  as  with  us,  and  none  where  man  individually 
is  so  little,  so  servile,  so  far  removed  from  a  real  freeman. 
American  Democracy  is  the  most  intolerant  despot  in  the 
world,  and  will  tolerate  not  the  least  approach  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  utterance  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
government.  It  strikes  with  its  anathema  every  public 
man  who  refuses  to  oifer  it  incense.  We  speak  not  of 
laws  on  the  statute-book ;  so  far  as  formal  legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject  are  concerned,  we  are  free  enough ;. 
but  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  clamor  of  the  mob, 
renders  this  statute  freedom  of  no  avail  to  any  one  who 
would  stand  well  with  his  countrymen.  We  ourselves, 
personally,  speak  with  freedom  and  independence,  for  it  is 
in  us  to  do  so,  and  we  would  do  so  if  the  dungeon,  the 
rack,  or  the  scaffold,  gibbet,  or  stake,  awaited  us,  for  we  do 
not  bold  our  life  worth  saving  at  the  expense  of  liberty  or 
duty ;  but  we  are  able  to  do  so  not  without  paying  the 
penalty.  Happily,  we  do  not  happen  to  desire  the  votes  of 
our  countrymen ;  but  if  we  did,  we  should  find  our  views 
of  government,  to  say  nothing  of  our  views  of  religion, 
rendering  us  more  effectually  ineligible  than  it  could  be 
done  by  any  constitutional  provision  or  legislative  enact* 
ment  Why,  we  could  not  get  elected  to  the  humblest 
popular  office  in  our  own  town.  We  care  not  for  this  in  our 
own  case,  for  we  have  deliberately  chosen  our  own  course 
with  a  full  view  of  the  penalty  annexed ;  but  the  fact  op- 
erates most  injuriously  to  our  country.  No  discussions 
on  the  origin  and  constitution  of  power  have  been  entered 
into  by  any  of  our  public  men  since  1794,  when  John  Ad- 
ams published  his  very  able  work  in  defence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitutions  against  M.  Turgot,  who  complained  of 
them  for  not  instituting  centralized  democracy,  of  which 
the  world  saw  so  brilliant  a  specimen  in  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror in  France.  No  public  man  among  us,  however  emi- 
nent, however  patriotic  or  loyal,  could  obtain  for  any  office 
the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  were  be  to  utter  the  least 
word  in  disparagement  of  the  democracy.  More  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  on  political  principles,  on  forms 
of  government,  or  the  methods  of  constituting  power,  axe 
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tolerated  under  the  most  arbitrary  monarchical  governments 
of  the  world,  than  under  our  liberalism.  Our  journals 
mourn  over  the  restraints  placed  on  the  French  press  by 
the  Prince  President,  and  tell  us  that  in  "  la  belle  France  '* 
thought  is  tongue-tied.  Yet  the  French  press  is  free  to  de- 
fend and  praise  the  governing  powers,  and  our  press  dares 
do  no  more.  The  only  difference  is,  a  public  law  restrains 
the  press  in  France,  and  servility  to  the  mob  controls  it  in 
the  United  States.  The  consequence  is  that  manly  ut- 
terance is  foreclosed,  manly  thought  expires,  and  the  whole 
of  our  political  science  consists  in  fulsome  panegyrics  on 
the  Revolution,  more  fulsome  eulogiums  on  the  integrity, 
•  wisdom,  and  independence  of  the  people,  and  inane  decla- 
mations in  favor  of  what  is  called  popular  liberty,  which 
means  the  right  of  the  people  to  go  where  they  please,  and 
my  right  or  power  to  ride  them  thither.  The  instruction 
needed  by  the  new  generations  as  they  come  up,  the  free 
and  manly  thought  that  is  to  kindle  in  them  a  sense  of 
their  manhood,  render  them  free  and  loyal  in  their  souls, 
must  be  sought  from  abroad,  from  writers  born  and  bred  in 
despotic  Spain,  priest-ridden  Italy,  or  absolutist  Austria. 
Hence  we  think  it  well  to  lay  such  Letters  as  this  of  Do- 
noso-Cort6z  before  our  readers,  although  we  may  not  per- 
sonally adopt  every  sentiment  they  may  contain. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Donoso-Cortez  in  con- 
demning parliamentary  government,  though  in  its  modern 
degeneracy  it  is  little  better  than  a  public  nuisance,  and  our 
Congress  has  been  called  a  bear-garden.  Let  your  parlia- 
ment be  a  parliament  of  estates  under  a  strong  executive, 
and  let  it  sit  with  closed  doors,  with  all  publicity  to  the 
speeches  of  its  members  denied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers becoming  in  their  legislative  character  mere  dema- 
gogues, making,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  speeches  for 
Buncombe,  and  parliamentary  government  would,  wher- 
ever in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  be 
worthy  of  the  praises  it  has  received.  We  find,  or  im- 
agine we  find,  the  Marquis  leaning  to  the  exclusive  le- 
gality of  the  monarchical  rigime.  We  cannot  agree  with 
him  in  this.  Monarchy  is  the  legal  order  in  Spain,  repub- 
licanism in  the  United  States.  Governments  are  purely 
national  matters.  Let  each  have  its  own,  and  abide  by  it. 
For  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  admit  the  exclusive  legality 
of  monarchy  than  of  democracy. 
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Art.  V.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Kossuth  in  New  England :  a  fidl  Account  of  the  Hungarian 
Governor's  Visit  to  Massachusetts,  With  his  Speeches^  and  the 
Addresses  that  were  made  to  kim^  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected. With  an  Appendix.  Boston :  Jewett  de  Co.  1852. 
8vo.     pp.  343. 

*^  As  for  Kossuth,  we  care  not  for  him.  He  is  not  the  man,  un* 
less  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon 
Yankees.  He  is  eloquent  and  clever,  and,  like  all  our  modem  revo- 
lutionists, has  a  great  command  of  words,  vulgarly  termed  '  the  gift 
of  the  gab ' ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect 
He  lacks  the  ingredient  of  downwright  honesty  of  purpose,  has 
too  much  to  say  of  himself,  and  wears  his  principles  quite  too  loose- 
ly. He  will  not  elect  our  next  President,  nor  induce  us  to  engage 
in  a  war  either  with  Austria  or  Russia.  We  shall  have  a  good 
time  with  him,  feast  ourselves,  have  our  own  jollification,  let  him 
laugh  a  little  in  his  sleeve  at  us,  while  we  laugh  a  good  deal  in 
ours  at  him,  and  then  —  cast  him  off.'' 

It  was  with  these  words  that  we  closed  an  article  last  January, 
written  but  a  few  days  after  Kossuth's  landing  at  New  York.  The 
result  has  verified  our  prediction.  He  landed  amid  salvos  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  shouts  of  congregated  thousands,  and  proceeded  to 
his  quarters,  as  a  nation's  guest,  with  a  half-regal  train,  and  amid 
the  pomp  and  honors  due  to  a  conquering  hero.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  champion  of  liberty,  the  confessor,  almost  the  martyr  of  hu- 
manity, termed  the  great  representative  man  of  the  age,  and  by 
some,  —  we  shudder  to  write  it,  —  a  new  Messiah  come  to  regen- 
erate and  save  mankind.  Religious  and  secular  presses,  aside  from 
the  Catholic  journals,  were,  with  singular  unanimity,  loud,  even  vo- 
ciferous, in  his  praise ;  only  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
and  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  having  from  the  first  the  courage 
to  maintain  the  truth  against  him.  A  few  short  months  passed 
away,  and  the  nation's  guest,  -—  welcomed  by  President,  Cabinet, 
and  Congress,  feasted  and  toasted  by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  by  State  governors  and  legislatures, 
by  cities,  towns,  and  committees,  —  under  the  assumed  name  of  Al- 
exander Smith,  crept  stealthily  on  board  a  steamer  at  New  York 
bound  for  England,  leaving  his  board  bill  to  his  landlady  unpaid. 
The  country  had  played  out  its  play,  had  enjoyed  all  the  excite- 
ment, fun,  and  frolic  he  could  furnish  them,  and  thought  it  time  to 
break  up  the  masquerade.  He  embarked  from  New  York  last 
June,  amid  the  perfect  indifiference  of  the  American  people,  and 
there  is  now  a  very  general  conviction  that  he  really  is — what  his 
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Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  so  opportunely  pronounced 
him  —  a  humbug.  Greeley's  Tribune  and  Raymond's  Itmes  are 
the  only  journals  of  any  note  that  still  make  a  show  of  adhering  to 
Um.  The  Kossuth  plume  has  drooped,  the  Kossuth  hat  will  soon 
go,  if  it  has  not  already  gone,  out  of  fashion,  and  there  will  be  few 
willing  to  remember  that  they  ever  shouted  a  welcome  to  the  Ma- 
gyarized  Sclave.  All  this  we  foresaw  last  January,  and,  knowing 
him  and  our  countrymen  as  we  did,  we  could  easily  foresee  it 

The  great  man,  or  the  great  humbug,  has  gone,  and  we  are  not 
upon  the  whole  sorry  that  he  made  us  a  visit.    Our  people  have 
seen  a  live  revolutionist,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  grade  of  those 
who  seek  refuge  in  this  country,  and  they  have  heard  the  plans, 
purposes,  methods,  and  resources  of  the  European  liberalists  de« 
tailed  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  chiefs,  and  have  had  an  opporw 
tunity  of  hearing  the  very  best  that  could  be  said  in  their  favor. 
This  is  much.  And  having  heard,  they  have,  to  an  extent  we  did  not 
anticipate,  condemned ;  and  this  is  more.    The  present  generation 
will  welcome  no  more  Koesuths.     Three  or  four  years  must  pass 
away  before  another  such  farce  can  be  got  up,  and  three  or  four 
years  constitute  an  age  in  our  history,  for  we  live  fast     Foreign 
revolutionists  and  demagogues  have  also  learned  a  lesson  of  some 
importance  to  them,  that  American  sympathy  with  them  is  not 
very  deep,  and  spends  itself  in  words,  —  that  we  give  them  good 
words,  because  we  find  it  easier  than  to  give  them  hard  words, 
and  because  we  like  to  see  kings  deposed,  thrones  overturned,  and 
nations  convulsed,  but  that  we  as  a  people  are  not  disposed  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  aid  those  who  are  engaged  in  throwing  the  workl 
into  confusion  or  back  into  barbarism.     If  they  succeed,  well  and 
good  ;  if  they  fail,  why,  if  they  come  amongst  us,  we  will  feast  them, 
toast  them,  make  speeches  to  them,  as  long  as  we  find  such  things 
interesting  to  us  and  not  interfering  with  our  ordinary  business,  for 
such  things  look  generous,  and  enable  us  to  have  a  good  time  for 
ourselves,  which  is  a  great  relief  to  a  people  who  seldom  have  a 
holiday ;  but  when  they  expect  us  to  do  more,  to  make  any  real 
sacrifices  to  help  them,  or  to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
they  must  remember  that  we  regard  liberty  as  a  boon  only  for  those 
who  have  the  might  and  the  courage  to  win  it,  and  that  we  are  de- 
voted to  it  —  on  paper  and  in  our  words  only. 

The  visit  of  Kossuth  must  have  done  something  to  establish  the 
untrustworthiness  of  our  secular  American  press  in  regard  to  for* 
eigners  and  foreign  afiiiirs.  The  writer  of  this  two  years  ago  last 
January  in  a  public  address  in  New  York  denounced  Kossuth  and 
the  Hungarian  rebellion,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  hiss ;  last  June 
he  did  the  same  thing  in  the  same  city,  and  was  applauded  to  the 
echo.  Time  has  proved  the  truth  of  what  the  Catholic  journals  as- 
serted from  the  fiiit     The  whole  country  aow  know  that  tbej 
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were  correctly  informed,  and  simply  told  the  truth.  Yet  the  secu- 
lar journals  had  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  that  we  had, 
and  had  before  them  all  the  facts  and  statements  that  we  had  before 
us,  and  might  just  as  well  have  ascertained  and  told  the  truth.  But 
they  symfmthized  with  and  believed  the  revolutionists,  —  and  were 
deceived  ;  they  pronounced  all  the  statements  of  the  governments 
and  their  party  fliilse,  and  misled  their  readers.  We  knew  before- 
hand that  it  was  difficult  for  European  liberalists  to  tell  the  truth. 
We  knew  they  had  for  years  been  filling  the  world  with  lies,  es- 
pecially about  Austria  and  Russia ;  we  rejected  their  statements, 
and  relied  on  those  of  the  governments  they  were  fighting  against, 
and  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  which  we  were  deceived.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  bulletins  during  the  Hungarian  campaign  were 
pronounced  by  our  sapient  editors  to  be  lies,  and  yet  every  one  of 
them  turned  out  to  be  true.  These  editors  chose  to  rely  on  the 
statements  sent  them  through  the  Cologne  Gateiie^  nearly  all  of 
which  turned  out  to  be  forgeries  for  that  radical  journal,  and  all  of 
them  to  be  false  or  at  least  grossly  exaggerated.  We  adopted  in 
the  outset  the  rule,  that  the  fact  that  a  statement  comes  from  a  lib- 
eral source  is  prima  fade  evidence  that  it  is  untrue,  and  follow- 
ing this  rule,  and  relying  on  official  information,  we  were  rarely 
misled.  The  conductors  of  the  secular  press  generally  believed  in 
the  sincerity,  purity,  and  worth  of  the  European  Liberals ;  we  re- 
garded them  as  a  set  of  lying,  profligate  villains  and  cutthroats  fit 
only  to  be  hung.  The  press  regarded  their  cause  as  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  liberty,  justice,  truth ;  we  as  the  cause  of  the  Devil, 
of  licentiousness,  irreligion,  anarchy,  demagoguism,  and  social  des- 
potism, deserving  the  execration  of  every  honest  man.  Here  is 
the  reason  why  the  secular  press  were  deceived  and  deceived  the 
American  people,  and  why  we  neither  deceived  nor  were  deceived. 
The  most  unfavorable  estimate  you  can  form  of  a  European  Lib- 
eral, or  Revolutionist,  you  may  always  be  sure,  is  the  truest.  It 
has  turned  out  so,  and  the  people  must  now  see  and  know  it.  They 
will  hereafter  know  where  to  look  for  trustworthy  information,  if 
they  desire  it,  and  save  themselves,  if  they  wish,  from  being  hum- 
bugged. 

Recent  events  have  also  demonstrated  how  utterly  false  are  the 
views  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  discontent  in  Hungary. 
Almost  at  the  moment  Alexander  Smith  —  no,  Ludwig  Kossuth  — 
was  predicting  here  a  new  rising  in  Hungary,  or  speaking  of  the 
old  as  still  living  and  acting,  and  soliciting  *'  material  aid ''  in 
throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  making  the  tour  of  Hungary,  everywhere  welcomed,  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  that  intense  and  chiv- 
alric  loyalty  which  belongs  to  the  noble  Hungarian  character,  and 
proving  to  demonstrmtion  that  the  Hungarian  people  have  no  deep 
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or  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Events 
have  everywhere  proved  that  the  strength  of  the  revolutionists  in 
1848  and  1849  throughout  all  Europe  was  greatly  overrated  on  all 
sides,  and  consisted  in  the  panic  of  the  governments.  The  appear- 
ance  anywhere  of  a  single  strong  man,  of  a  clear  head,  a  bold 
heart,  and  a  firm  will,  was  at  any  time  sufficient  to  arrest  and  drive 
them  back  to  their  native  obscurity.  The  governments  fell  because 
they  were  alarmed,  because  they  temporized,  because  they  could 
not  bear  to  give  the  order  to  shoot  the  rebels  down,  and  because 
they  hoped  by  prudent  concessions  to  win  their  revolted  subjects 
back  to  their  allegiance.  All  rebels  are  cowards,  and  become  im- 
potent  when  authority  meets  them  with  an  unquailing  eye  and  a 
firm  assertion  of  its  rights,  and  refuses  the  slightest  concessicm 
while  they  have  arms  in  their  hands.  **  A  whin  of  grape-shot  ^ 
from  authority  in  the  outset  is  an  act  of  humanity.  Louis  Philippe 
needed  but  to  give  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  disasters  of  the  con- 
temptible revolution  of  February  would  never  have  occurred.  We 
need  but  look  at  what  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  done,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  revolution  was  powerless  in  itself,  and  that  throughout 
ail  Europe,  with  a  little  manliness  or  energy  on  the  part  of  author- 
ity, it  might  have  at  once  been  put  down.  The  coup  d^iiat  of  last 
December  proved  the  impotence  of  the  whole  party,  and  that 
your  Mazzinis  and  Eossuths,  your  Lamartines  and  Ledni-Rollins, 
are  but  soap-bubbles,  which  burst  and  vanish  as  soon  as  touched 
with  the  point  of  the  lance.  We  hope  the  European  sovereigns 
have  learned  from  the  recent  experiment  how  to  treat  hereafter  an 
insurrection  stirred  up  by  demagogues  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Kossuth's  visit  here  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  after  all  a 
strong  conservative  element  in  the  American  character,  which 
though  depressed  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  wild  democratic 
theorizing  so  much  in  vogue  for  the  last  few  years.  Every  politi- 
cal aspirant  who  hoped  to  make  Kossuth,  through  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm he  might  kindle,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidential  chair, 
has  been  disappointed.  Not  one  of  the  politicians  who  publicly 
sympathized  with  Kossuth  and  his  policy  has  been  able  even  to 
obtain  a  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  Webster,  Cass,  Walker, 
Douglas,  all  have  failed,  and  the  candidates  selected  are  both 
gentlemen,  who,  if  they  have  any  sympathies  of  the  sort,  have  not 
expressed  them.  Mr.  Webster  owes  his  failure  to  his  Hulsemann 
letter  and  his  after-dinner  speech  and  toast  at  the  Kossuth  ban- 
quet, which  turned  against  him  the  whole  influence  of  Henry  Clay 
and  his  friends.  Mr.  Clay  has  since  died  amid  the  regrets  of  his 
countrymen,  and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that 
his  public  course  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  was 
not  unworthy  of  an  American  statesman.  But  he  had  for  a  long 
time  two  great  objects,  —  the  first  and  foremost  was  to  be  himself^ 
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and  the  other  was  to  prevent  Mr*  Wehster  from  being,  President  of 
the  United  Stated.  He  failed  in  the  first ;  Mr.  Webster's  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  Red  Republicanism  abroad  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  second,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  not  foolishly  given  him  so  fair  a  chance.  When  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Webster  condescends  to  court  the  mob,  he  is  sure  to 
fail.  Had  he  placed  himself,  as  we  trusted  in  March,  1650,  he 
would,  at  the  head  of  the  conservative  party  both  in  reference  to 
domestic  and  foreign  politics,  he  would  at  least  have  been  the  can- 
didate  of  his  party,  and  most  likely  have  been  elected.  But  if  he 
had  failed,  he  would  still  have  had  the  honor  and  consolation  of 
knowing  that  he  had  organized  a  truly  American  party,  one  which 
every  honest  and  intelligent  citizen  could  with  a  good  conscience 
support.  We  hoped  this  much  from  him,  and  we  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed when  we  read  his  Hulsemann  letter. 

General  Cass  we  have  been  glad  to  see  laid  upon  the  shelf,  for 
we  can  never  support  a  man  who  turns  radical  only  in  his  old  age. 
We  can  pardon  radicalism  in  a  young  man,  and  can  forgive  one 
for  being  a  '^  progressive  democrat "  any  time  before  forty,  but 
not  for  being  one  after  that  age,  much  less  for  turning  one  for  the 
first  time  after  sixty.  When  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France  in 
1840,  General  Cass  wrote  well  against  the  European  revolutionists ; 
in  1848,  he  begged  pardon  for  having  done  so,  and  became  their 
warm  partisan.  A  man  like  him  does  not  change  his  convictions 
on  such  a  subject  at  his  age,  and  hence  we  regard  his  profession  of 
^  progressive  democracy  '^  and  his  sympathy  with  European  radi- 
cals as  merely  a  bid  for  the  Presidency.  Walker,  Mr.  Polk's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  for  ever  blasted  his  prospects  by  his 
preachment  in  England  of  the  '*  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,''  or  ^*  Eng- 
land and  America  against  the  world.'*  A  proposition  to  fight 
against  England  would  be  much  more  popular  here  than  a  propo- 
sition to  fight  with  her  against  the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 
We  shall  never  as  a  people  consent  to  an  alliance  with  England 
for  the  spread  of  constitutionalism  or  democracy  till  we  have  com- 
pelled her  to  acknowledge  our  superiority,  both  on  the  land  and  the 
sea.  Moreover,  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  would  be  under  present 
circumstances  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant  world  against  the  Cath- 
olic, and  therefore  an  alliance  which  our  government  has  no  right 
to  form ;  for  it  is  not  a  Protestant  government,  and  is  bound  to  re- 
spect our  religion  and  refrain  from  all  acts  prejudicial  to  it.  It 
cannot  make  war  on  the  Catholic  religion  in  Europe  without  mak- 
ing war  on  the  religion  of  every  Catholic  in  the  country,  and  givins 
every  Catholic  citizen  the  full  right  to  resist  it.  The  law  of  God 
is  above  the  law  of  the  state,  and  I  have  the  full  right  to  resist  the 
state  when  it  makes  war  on  my  religion.  Douglas  is  still  young, 
and  has  been  rather  a  favorite  with  us  personally ;  he  may  possi- 
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bly  recover,  by  prudent  conduct  hereafter,  the  character  he  has  lost 
by  his  sympathy  with  Kossuth  and  the  Filibusters ;  but  he  can 
never  expect  to  regain  the  full  confidence  of  the  Catholic  public. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  Catholic  country,  but  nei- 
ther is  it  a  Protestant  country.  The  government  is  neither  Protes- 
tant nor  Catholic ;  it  is  bound  to  extend  equal  respect  to  every  pro* 
fessedly  Christian  form  of  religion  embraced  by  its  citizens.  Prot- 
estants may  be  more  numerous,  but  they  have  no  more  rights,  than 
we,  and  the  government  is  as  much  bound  to  respect  our  religion, 
and  refrain  from  whatever  is  repugnant  to  its  teaching  and  interests, 
as  it  is  to  respect  theirs,  and  to  refrain  from  whatever  might  injure  it. 
We  do  not  insist  that  to  receive  our  votes  a  man  must  be  a  Catho- 
lic,—  far  from  it,  —  but  we  do  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  our  avowed 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  use  his  place  against  us  in  favor  of  Protes- 
tantism. If  he  has  leagued  himself  with  foreign  conspirators,  and 
makes  common  cause  with  those  who  are  plotting  by  revolution 
and  physical  force  to  overthrow  the  Churoh,  we  mark  him,  and 
hold  him  up  as  one  whom  no  Catholic  can  conscientiously  support 
This  is  the  case  with  every  public  man  who  has  avowed  himself 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  Kossuth. 

Kossuth  was  received  in  this  country  as  the  champion  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  we  were  told  expressly  that  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism was  identified  with  him,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  him.  The 
liberty  of  the  party  he  represents  is  liberty  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
liberty  to  deprive  her  of  her  visible  head,  and  to  effect  her  com- 
plete  destruction.  This  is  what  Mazzini  is  swom«  in  unison  with  the 
Protestant  Alliance,  to  effect ;  this  is  the  object  of  the  party  which 
he  represents  in  Europe,  and  Kossuth  when  here  told  us  expressly 
that  we  could  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  only  by  sup- 
porting the  party  headed  by  Mazzini.  The  whole  movement,  un- 
der pretext  of  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  is  a  move- 
ment directed  primarily  against  the  Catholic  religion,  or  the  Cath- 
olic Churoh  as  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  and  govern  the 
faithful.  How,  then,  can  we  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  op- 
pose them  ?  How,  then,  can  a  man  who  has  sided  with  them  and 
struck  hands  with  Kossuth  expect  us  not  to  vote  against  him  ? 

Our  politicians  would  do  well  not  to  take  the  Lowes,  the  Shieldses, 
the  Mallorys,  and  certain  custom-house  Catholics,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Catholic  voters  of  the  United  States.  Those  Catholics 
you  find  in  office  have  been  elevated  by  Protestant  votes,  and  they 
feel  that  they  depend  on  the  good-will  of  Protestants.  Tliey  are 
consequently  in  constant  fear  that  their  religion  may  be  thought  to 
have  some  influence  on  their  official  conduct,  and  are  specially  on 
their  guard  against  suffering  it  to  do  so.  They  have  heard  it  said 
that  their  religion  is  hostile  to  popular  institutions,  and  in  their  anx- 
iety to  refute  this  silly  charge,  and  to  prove  that  they  can  be  as 
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good  democrats  as  Protestants,  they  prove  very  satisfactorily  that 
they  can  be  a  great  deal  worse.  Poor  men !  they  have  yet  to 
learn  that  Protestantism  is  incompatible  with  popular  liberty,  be- 
cause it  must  itself  follow  public  opinion  and  is  never  abte  to  give 
a  man  the  moral  courage  and  strength  to  withstand  popular  error 
or  injustice ;  and  that  Catholicity  is  favorable  to  such  liberty  pre* 
cisely  because  it  elevates  a  man  above  the  world,  and  infuses 
into  him  strength  and  courage  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  to  what  is 
wise  and  just,  though  he  stand  alone,  opposed  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Alas !  they  do  not  see  that  by  their  shouts  of  democracy, 
and  their  servility  to  the  mob,  they  are  doing  all  in  therr  power  to 
prove  the  charge  against  their  religion  to  be  well  founded. 

The  sorriest  sight  to  us  is  a  Catholic  in  this  country  throwing  up 
his  cap,  and  riiouting,  ^^  All-hail  Democracy  1  ^'  Perhaps  we  love 
liberty,  perhaps  we  are  attached  to  republican  institutions,  and 
could  ourselves,  if  need  were,  hurrah  for  republicanism  as  loudly  as 
any  of  our  countrymen,  for  few  of  them  have  stronger  lungs  ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  it  wise  or  prudent  to  flourish  our  arms  againrt 
an  imaginary  enemy,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  real 
enemy,  of  republicanisro.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  conceit  on 
the  part  of  the  present  Hellenic  government  to  employ  noted 
xobbeni  to  protect  travellers  from  Athens  to  the  PirsBus  against 
lobbery,  but  its  wisdom  is  somewhat  questionable.  The  only  dan- 
ger republicanism  has  to  fear  in  this  country  is  from  its  own  excess, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  against  the  danger  of  this 
excess,  of  exaggerated  republicanism,  that  the  true  republican  will 
be  on  his  guard,  and  be  specially  anxious  to  warn  his  countrymen. 
This  is  what  our  office-holding  and  office-seeking  Catholics  do  not 
seem  to  understand,  and  hence  they  are  at  best  no  better  than  their 
Protestiint  countrymen,  ordinarily  even  worse.  We  want  no  Cath- 
olics in  office,  unless  they  can  prove  themselves  as  republicans  and 
statesmen  superior  to  Protestants.  We  want  no  Catholic  dema* 
gogues,  Catholic  radicals,  Catholic  liberalistB,  to  extend  official 
sympathy  to  the  men  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  our 
holy  religion,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  Over 
such  Catholics  angels  weep,  and  devils  laugh.  Politicians  must 
not  judge  the  great  body  of  American  Catholics,  whether  of  Cel- 
tic or  Teutonic  descent,  native-bom  or  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
France,  or  Grermany,  by  these  office-holding  and  custom-house 
Catholics ;  for,  once  kit  us  see  that  a  policy  is  really  hostile  to  our 
religion,  and  we  will  die  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  support  it. 
Catholics  as  a  body  understand  now  very  well  that  to  prove  them- 
selves true  Americans  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  extreme  demo- 
cratic views,  and  push  the  radical  tendencies  of  the  country  to 
anarchy  or  social  despotism,  and  that  they  can  best  prove  their 
Americanism,  their  devotion  to  Amerkan  institutions  and  republican 
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freedom,  by  taking  their  stand  on  the  oonaervative  side,  and  using 
their  whole  influence  to  restrain  the  radical  tendencies  so  generally 
appealed  to  by  our  demagogues.  It  is  well  for  our  political  as* 
pirants  to  understand  this,  and  not  suppose,  because  Catholics  love 
liberty,  they  are  so  mad  as  to  sacrifice  it  by  pushing  it  to  an  imprac- 
ticable extreme,  and  by  uniting  with  foreign  or  domestic  demagogues 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  only  support 
of  either  civil  or  religious  freedom. 

We  are  at  present  a  feeble  minority,  but  nevertheless  not  wholly 
without  influence.  We  proved  last  autumn  and  winter  that  we 
have  influence,  and  but  for  us  the  ^*  Nation's  Guest  *'  had  received 
a  far  more  cordial  welcome  than  was  given  him.  The  unanimous 
voice  of  three  millions  of  our  population  cannot  speak  without 
bringing  an  echo.  Our  numbers  are  daily  increasing,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  our  influence  will  be  incomparably  greater. 
It  is  well  for  all  parties  to  understand  this ;  but  while  we  under- 
stand this,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  we  also  understand  that  we 
must  look,  not  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  country,  but  to  our 
holy  religion,  to  learn  on  what  side  we  are  to  cast  our  influence* 
If  we  take  our  politics  from  either  American  or  European  radical- 
ism, we  shall  introduce  no  conservative  element  into  American 
politics,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  Catholics  will  not  make  our  influ- 
ence one  whit  more  salutary.  A  Catholic  radical,  a  Catholic  sup- 
porting political  atheism,  can  do  no  more  for  the  preservation  of 
American  institutions  than  a  Protestant  radical.  We  must  save  the 
country,  but  we  can  save  it  only  by  adhering  to  those  great  politi- 
cal principles,  and  pursuing  that  wise  and  just  policy,  enjoined  by 
our  religion.  Political  atheism  is  as  dangerous  when  professed  by 
a  Catholic  people,  as  when  professed  by  a  Protestant  people. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  American  people  behaved  far  better, 
during  the  stay  of  Kossuth  amongst  us,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  result  has  given  us  a  confidence  in  their  practical 
good  sense  which  we  had  not  previously  entertained,  and  inspires 
something  approaching  to  a  hope  that  our  radical  tendencies  may 
yet  be  arrested  before  it  is  too  late.  We  are  quite  sure  they  could 
be,  if  any  way  could  be  contrived  to  neutralize  the  influence  of 
the  European  radicals  and  revolutionists,  who,  defeated  at  home, 
flock  hither  to  urge  us  on  to  excesses  quite  foreign  to  our  American 
nature.  In  all  our  principal  cities  are  gangs  of  these  fugitives  from 
justice,  —  victims  of  tyranny  they  call  themselves, —  who  gather 
round  the  press  and  determine  its  tone.  It  is  from  these  ^^  unhap- 
pily, the  very  class  of  foreigners  whom  we  most  warmly  welcome 
and  most  readily  press  to  our  hearts — that  our  greatest  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended.  Still  the  visit  of  Kossuth  Iws  proved  that  these, 
united  as  they  are  in  secret  societies  extending  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  affiliated  to  similar  societies  in  the  countries  from  which 
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they  have  fled  or  been  driven,  are  not  all-powerful,  and  that  out  of 
MiosacbueettB  and  the  large  towns  they  have  com(>aratively  little 
influence.  It  is  pretty  manifest  now  that  the  Southern  States  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  conservative.  It  is  beginning  to  be  pretty 
well  understood  that  radicalism,  revolutionism.  Abolitionism,  and 
fanaticism  are  all  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  great 
West,  too,  has  proved  itself  far  less  radical  than  we  supposed  it 
to  be.  Kossuth's  success  was  arrested  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  very 
triflii^  even  in  that  noble  city.  Indeed,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  upon  the  whole  conservative.  In  a  trip  last  winter 
to  St  Louis  and  back,  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at  what 
we  saw  and  heard.  We  heard  more  sound  doctrine  on  govern- 
ment west  of  Cincinnati  than  we  had  ever  heard  discoursed  before 
in  our  whole  life ;  and  we  returned  home  with  the  conviction  that 
the  real  hotbed  of  radicalism  and  ultraism  of  all  sorts  is  our  own 
New  England,  and  that  the  influences  which  are  ruining  the 
country,  so  far  as  they  are  indigenous,  are  exerted  by  New  Eng- 
land and  New-Engianders.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  was  Kossuth 
so  cordially  received  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  visited  this  Commonwealth  only  after  his  character 
had  been  fully  unmasked,  and  the  danger  and  iniquity  of  his  plans 
fully  exposed.  This  is  a  painful  admission  on  our  part.  We  are 
ourselves  New  England  born,  though  not  New  England  bred,  and 
we  have  loved  and  honored  Massachusetts  as  our  mother.  But 
alas!  the  virtues  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  lie  buried  with  them 
in  their  graves,  and  only  their  vices,  their  errors,  their  objectionable 
qualities,  survive  1  In  practice  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  may 
have  run  to  greater  extremes  than  Massachusetts;  but  if  the 
Coalition,  which  now  misrules  the  State,  remain  in  power  another 
year,  this  can  be  no  longer  said.  Her  practice  will  then  be  as  radi- 
cal as  her  speculations.  We  have  in  this  Coalition  the  spirit  of  the 
Grenevan  Reformer  and  the  Old  French  Convendon,  John  Calvin 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  combined. 

We  could  easily  find,  in  the  volume  before  us,  both  in  the 
speeches  of  Kossuth  and  the  addresses  made  to  him,  matter  for  sev- 
eral articles,  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  review 
either.  The  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  it  will  be  prized  by  many. 
To  us  it  is  a  sad  book, —  sad  as  disgraceful  to  our  State, — sad  as 
showing  the  prostitution  of  splendid  talents  to  base  and  ignoble  pur- 
poses,—  sad  as  well  fitted  to  exert  a  mischievous  influence  on  the 
generation  soon  to  succeed  the  one  now  on  the  stage.  Nobody  can 
read  it  without  recognizing  in  Kossuth  a  magnificent  declaimei^.  In 
some  of  his  speeches  there  are  passages  that  even  we  cannot  read 
with  a  perfectly  tranquil  pulse.  They  compel  us  to  award  him  a 
higher  order  of  talent  than  we  had  before  been  disposed  to  concede 
him,  although  they  only  make  us  the  more  determined  in  our  utter 
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Qondemaation  of  the  raaa.  He  is  uncleotably  an  orator,  but  his  elo* 
queoce  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  a  lively  fimcy,  a  bril- 
liant imagioation,  and  great  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  the  peculiar 
paasions,  foiUes,  and  ptejudices  of  his  auditory ;  but  his  speeches 
are  made  up  of  the  comroonplaoe  declamations  of  all  ages  in  be* 
half  of  liberty.  All  he  says  is  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  orators  of  the  old  French  Revolution,  and  the  language 
and  policy  of  the  modern  European  liberalistB.  What  he  tells 
us  of  his  Qwn  country  and  Austria  that  is  new  is  not  true,  and 
what  he  says  that  is  true,  we  knew  by  heart  long  before  he 
said  it  As  a  reasoner,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  liberator,  he  is  below 
criticism.  No  man  of  real  genius,  of  genuine  intellect,  of  emi* 
nent  practical  ability,  ever,  after  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  espouses 
the  side  of  the  question  he  does.  There  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  genuine  man  on  the  side  of  his  party  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other 
country.  A  man  on  his  side  of  the  question  has  no  chance  for  the 
exercise  of  great  abilities,  no  scope  for  enlarged  and  practical 
views,  or  free  and  lof\y  speculation.  He  has  no  sphere  for  his 
mind  in  its  integrity,  for  the  development  and  application  of  great 
and  permanent  principles.  He  must  narrow  his  soul  down  to  a 
point,  he  must  intrigue,  and  lie,  and  palter,  and  cower,  work  in  the 
dark  with  foul  conspirators  whom  he  despises  and  cannot  trust, 
appeal  to  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  passions  of  human  nature,  be 
strong  only  for  evil,  and  be  remembered  only  for  the  ruin  he  suc- 
ceeds in  spreading  around  him.  We  blush  to  say  that  we  were 
once  weak  enough  to  be  of  the  same  party,  but  when  we  came  to 
man's  estate  we  could  not  but  feel  its  littleness,  and  demand  some* 
thing  more  worthy  of  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul,  something 
less  unsuitable  to  God's  image  in  which  we  were  created.  Bah ! 
the  very  littleness  of  the  objects  of  the  party,  the  pettiness  of  its 
means,  the  punyness  of  its  thoughts,  the  narrowness  of  its  views, 
disgust  us.  It  is  only  men  of  feeble  parts  and  selfish  passions, 
fantastical  young  men  or  sentimental  young  ladies,  that  can  really 
have  any  native  tendency  to  espouse  the  cause  of  modem  liber- 
alism. The  very  fact,  then,  that  Kossuth  is  only  a  liberal,  only  a 
colleague  of  Mazzini,  is  of  itself  ample  proof  that  he  is  not  and 
never  can  be  a  great  man.  He  may  be  great  of  his  class,  but  his 
class  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  least  removed  from 
the  animal  world.  Let  no  man  who  would  be  thought  to  have 
sound  judgment  honor  it,  for  if  be  does  he  will  have  no  oceesion  to 
repeat  Dogberry's  request,  — ^*  Write  me  down  an  ass.''  Kossuth 
will  rank  in  history  only  with  Wat  Tyler  or  Jack  Cade,  at  best 
only  with  Catiline  or  the  "  Brewer  King." 

Still  Kossuth's  speeches  have  sown  some  bad  seed  amongst  m, 
that  may  yet  spring  up  and  bear  poisonous  fruit  It  becomes  us 
ta  be  oa  our  guaid..  His  appeal  to  the  Gennaa  residenta  and  oiti* 
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aens  of  the  country  may  have  fatal  cooseqiienoes.  The  Catbelie 
Germana,  a  itamerouB  body  amongst  us,  are  generally  cooeenra- 
tive,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  inferior  in  loyahy  to  so  class  of  oar 
citizens;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  Germans  settled 
here  are  thorough-going  radicals  and  revolutionists  of  the  very  worst 
sort  These  Kossuth  has  labored  to  band  together  as  a  foreign 
party,  to  be  governed  solely  in  their  political  action  by  his  foreign 
policy.  If  they  are  road  enough  to  follow  his  advice,  they  will 
make  trouble  for  themselves  and  the  country.  They  will  compel 
the  formatioD  of  a  Native  American  party,  which  no  lover  of  his 
ooiiDtry  wishes  to  see  formed*    It  becomes  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 


2.  The  Blilheddle  Romance.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Bos- 
ton  :  Tlcknor,  Heed,  and  Fields.     1852.     16mo.     pp.  288. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  fully  established  his  reputation  as  the  first 
writer,  in  his  favorite  line,  our  American  literature  can  boast,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  when  he  publishes  a  new  work,  but  to 
judge  it  without  judging  the  general  character,  merits,  or  demer- 
its of  the  author.  We  said  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  in  1842,  apropos 
of  the  publication  of  Tudce-iold  Tales^  —  *^  He  is  a  genuine  artist. 
His  mind  is  creative ;  more  so  than  that  of  any  other  American 
writer  that  has  as  yet  appeared,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Washington  Irving.  He  has  wit,  humor,  pathos,  in  abundance  ; 
an  eye  for  all  that  is  wild,  beautiful,  or  picturesque  in  nature ;  a 
generous  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life,  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
warm,  deep,  unfailing  love  of  his  race.  He  has  withal  a  vigorous 
intellect,  and  a  serene  and  healthy  spirit.  He  is  gentle,  but  robust 
and  manly  ;  full  of  tenderness,  but  never  maudhn.  Through  all 
his  writings  there  runs  a  pure  and  living  stream  of  manly  thought 

and  feeling We  have  wished  to  enroll  ourselves  among 

those  who  regard  Mr.  Hawthorne  as  fitted  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
American  literature.  We  see  the  pledge  of  this  in  his  modesty, 
in  his  simplicity,  and  in  his  sympathy  with  all  that  is  young,  fresh, 
childlike ;  and  above  all  in  his  originality,  and  pure,  deep  feeling 
of  nationality.'^  *  This  judgment  no  doubt  betrays  the  school  to 
which  we  then  belonged,  or  were  laboring  to  found  ;  but,  extrava- 

fant  as  some  thought  it  at  the  time,  the  reading  public  have  rati* 
ed  it,  and  abating  a  little  as  to  vigor  of  intellect  and  healthiness 
of  spirit,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it.     In  the  class  of  literature 
he  has  selected  he  has  no  superior  amongst  us,  probably  no  equal, 
but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  say  that  the  class  is  not  the  highest. 
The  Blithedale  Romance  we  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 

*  Boston  (luarUrly  Renew^  Vol.  V .  pp.  251, 252. 
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terest,  for  much  in  it  is  conneoted  with  aome  of  our  pereonal 
friendfl.  Through  them  we  had  ourselves  some  share  in  it  The 
Bceoe  of  the  Romance  is  laid  at  Brook  Farm  in  the  neigltering 
lowo  of  West  Boxbury,  where  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  dear- 
est  friends  we  ever  had  prior  to  our  conversion  founded  an  institute 
of  Agriculture  with  a  haX(  communitarian  purpose.  He  himself 
avowed  in  it  no  general  purpose  of  world  reform,  although  he  was 
moved  by  the  socialistic  spirit,  which  many  of  us  at  that  time 
shared,  and  he  probably  hoped  that  Brook  Farm  in  its  develop- 
ments would  grow  into  a  model  community,  and  become  the  germ 
or  nucleus  of  a  new  and  better  social  organization.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  personally  never  had  any  faith  in  it,  and  from  the  first 
discouraged  it ;  but  as  a  practical  Institute  of  Agriculture,  where 
several  persons  of  kindred  sympathies  might  live  together  in  a  sort 
of  community,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  highly  refined  and  culti- 
vated society,  and  sustain  themselves  by  labor  in  the  field  or  garw 
den  and  by  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  was  all  that  its  founder 
proposed,  we  thought  not  unfavorably  of  it  But  the  establish- 
ment was  no  sooner  opened  than  it  drew  together  a  strange  group 
of  visionary  projectors,  of  wild  and  lawless  spirits  of  all  sorts, 
weary  of  the  restraints  of  society,  and  anxious  chiefly  to  act  out 
without  reserve  all  their  instincts,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  all  the 
impulses,  passions,  and  whims  of  their  undisciplined  natures.  It 
of  course  soon  failed,  and  with  it  the  hopes  that  it  had  excited. 
The  men  and  women  who  had  been  collected  together  there  for  a 
brief  period,  expecting  to  find  a  new  garden  of  Eden,  were  scat- 
tered again,  most  of  them  with  saddened  hearts,  and  some  of  them 
with  an  experience  from  which  they  have  since  derived  a  rich  har- 
vest of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  for  a  brief  period  one  of  the  communitari- 
ans, attracted  more,  we  apprehend,  by  the  romance  of  the  thing, 
than  by  any  real  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  establishment,  or 
deep  sympathy  ^with  its  objects.  Under  the  name  of  Miles  Cover- 
dale  he  sketches  in  this  little  volume  his  experiences  during  his 
brief  residence  at  Brook  Farm  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of  soci- 
ety, mingled  with  various  romantic  instances  which  did,  and  many 
more  which  did  not  happen,  but  which  might  have  happened.  He 
has  treated  the  institution  and  the  characters  of  his  associates  with 
great  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He  enjoys  a  quiet  laugh  and  in- 
dulges in  a  little  gentle  satire  now  and  then,  and  upon  the  whole 
makes  the  experiment  appear,  as  it  in  reality  was,  a  folly  bora 
of  honest  intentions  and  fervent  zeal  in  behalf  of  society.  But  he 
brings  none  of  the  real  actors  in  the  comedy,  or  farce,  or  tragedy, 
whichever  it  may  have  been,  upon  the  stage.  We  can  recognize 
in  the  personages  of  his  Romance  individual  traits  of  several  real 
characters  who  were  there,  but  no  one  has  his  or  her  whole  ooonter- 
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part  in  one  who  was  actually  a  member  of  the  community.  There 
was  no  actual  Zenobia,  HoUingswortb,  or  Priscilla  there,  and  no 
such  catastrophe  as  described  ever  occurred  there ;  yet  none  of 
these  characters  are  purely  imaginary.  Hollingsworth,  in  relation 
to  his  <Hie  fixed  purpose,  had  his  counterpart  there,  and  the  author 
has  given  us  in  Miles  Coverdale  much  that  we  dare  affirm  to  have 
been  true  of  himself.  Still,  there  has  been  no  encroachm*ent  on 
the  sanctity  of  private  character,  and  pain  has  been  given, 
we  presume,  to  no  private  ieeling.  The  reader  may  collect  from 
the  Romance  the  general  tone,  sentiment,  hopes,  fears,  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  establishment,  but  very  little  of  the  actual  persons 
engaged  in  it,  or  of  the  actual  goings*on  at  Brook  Farm. 

In  the  character  of  HollingsworA  the  author  has  been  exceed- 
ingly successful,  as  also  in  the  sketch  of  Old  Moody.  They  both 
stand  out  from  his  canvas  lifelike,  and  impress  us  as  real  living 
and  breathing  men.  Priscilla  is  too  shadowy,  and  sufiers  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Alice  and  Fanny  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
It  is  a  character  which  Hawthorne  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  deline- 
ate ;  he  takes  to  it  not  naturally,  and  his  likeness  degenerates  into 
a  caricature.  Zenobia  stands  in  exact  contrast  to  Priscilla,  and  is 
neither  more  complete  nor  truthful.  Mr.  Hawthorne  succeeds 
better  with  men  and  boys  than  with  women  and  girls.  He  knows 
that  vanity  is  a  characteristic  of  women,  and  that  every  woman 
must  have  something  to  love,  and  that  she  will  love  the  strong- 
minded  and  strong-willed  man  who  speaks  to  her  as  a  master,  if 
also  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  strong  passions,  in  preference  to 
the  man  remarkable  chiefly  for  personal  beauty,  gentle  manners, 
kind  feelings,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  devotes  himself  to 
her  will  and  makes  her  pleasure  his  own.  But  this  denotes  no 
great  insight  into  the  female  character.  Love  in  its  proper  sense 
is  no  more  a  want  of  woman's  heart  than  of  man^s,  and  she  is  in 
general  less  capable  of  love,  and  less  steady  in  it,  than  man.  All 
the  pretty  things  said  of  woman's  love  in  novels  and  romances  are 
mere  moonshine.  Woman  has  a  more  impulsive  and  passionate 
nature  than  man,  and  love  with  her  is  an  emotion.  She  craves  not 
so  much  love  as  a  strong  emotion  of  some  sort,  it  mattera  little  to 
her  of  what  sort,- and  hence  she  is  always  captivated  by  the  man  who 
gives  her  the  most  excitement,  produces  in  her  the  strongest  emo- 
tions, though  nine  tenths  of  the  time  they  are  emotions  of  anger  or 
grief.  Any  woman  would  die  for  a  Hollin^worth  sooner  than  be- 
stow a  single  smile  on  a  Miles  Coverdale.  But  2«enobia  was  not  the 
woman  to  commit  suicide  because  disappointed,  —  she  who  had 
been,  as  novelists  say,  '*  in  love ''  no  one  knows  how  many  times, 
and  whose  heart  had  become  as  tough  as  sole-leather.  No,  if  that 
had  been  all,  she  would  have  taken  a  cathartic,  and  found  herself  as 
well  as  ever.    Women  of  her  lai^  experience  and  free  principles 
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never  kill  themselvvs  for  dtsappointed  aflbction.  Hodingnirorth  did 
not  cause  her  to  commit  so  rash  an  ^ot  by.  rejecting  her  for  Priaciiia. 
It  was  not  the  loss  of  her  lover,  but  the  loss  of  her  estate,  and  with 
it  the  means  of  indulging  her  tastes,  or  gratifying  her  vanity,  though 
even  that  is  to  suppose  her  exceedlkigly  unwomanly,  as  in  6ict  she 
was.  Indeed,  her  suicide  was  a  bltmder,  and  had,  according  to  all 
that  w^  have  been  able  to  observe,  of  woman^s  nature,  no  rfHio 
m^fidem.  There  was  nothing  in  wlutt  we  ai«  told  that  would  cause 
her  to  commit  it,  and  we  think  lHfi6  old  Silas  Foster  w^s  quite 
right  when  he  refused  to  believe /h,  and  declared  it' impoasiMe. 
It  is  always  an  sssthetio  no  less  tljSifi  a  moral  defect  for  an  anthor 
to  make  his  heroes  or  heroinea  cobiroit  suicide.  It  is  an  exceed* 
ing  bungling  way  of  disposing  of  a  character  you  do  not  know  * 
what  to  do  with,  and  shows  poveitf  of  invention  as'nroch  as  thp 
common  practice  of  novelists  of  making  their  lovers  first-cousins. 
If  the  individual  must  die,  why v  give  him  a  fever,  the  oonsumptioo, 
the  plague,  the  cholera,  the  ehoUc  ;^or  if  you  can  find  no  disease  to 
carry  him  off,  sure  you  can  findli,  villain,  a  bravo,  or  an  assassin 
kind  enough  to  relieve  you  of  y9yr  embarrassment.  One  of  the 
best  things  Hawthorne  says  is,  tilatf  if  Zenobia  could  have  foreseen 
what  a  fright  she  would  appear  after  having  drowned  herself,  sh6 
would  qiever  have  done  so  foolish  a  thing.  Then,  again,  se]P*mur^ 
der  is  too  great  a  sin,  and  leaves  too  little  possibility  of  contrition 
before  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  to  be  decked  out  with  all  the 
charms  of  romance  and  the  choicest  flowers  of  poetry.  To  intro- 
duce it  in  popular  literature  thus  decked  out  is  to  conceal  its 
horror,  and  to  render  the  young,  the  passionate,  the  giddy,  and  the 
vain  familiar  with  the  thought  of  seeking  repose  by  plunging  them- 
selves  into  hell,  where  there  is  no  rest  for  ever.  We  do  not 
charge  Mr.  Hawthorne  with  approving  suicide,  —  no,  by  no  means ; 
but  he  so  manages  the  suicide  of  Zenobia  that  the  shock  we  feel  i^ 
not  that  of  horror  for  her  sin,  but  of  indignation  at  the  man  who  is 
assumed  to  have  wronged  her,  and  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  beauti* 
ful  a  woman. 

Aside  from  the  terrible  catastrophe  and  a  little  too  much  tender- 
ness for  experiments  like  that  of  Brook  Farm,  The  BlitkedttU 
Romance  may  be  .read  by  our  Protestant  community  with  great 
advantage,  and  perhaps  nothing  has  been  written  among  us  better 
calculated  to  bring  modem  philanthropists  into  deserved  disrepute, 
and  to  cure  the  young  and  enthusiastic  of  their  socialistic  tendon* 
cies  and  dreams  of  world  reform.  There  is  a  quiet  satire  through- 
out the  whole  on  all  philanthropic  and  communitarian  enterprises 
that  will  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  our  community.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  can  commend  The  Bliihedale  JRomonre,  not  as 
unobjectionable,  indeed,  but  as  little  so  as  we  can  expect  any  popu* 
kr  work  to  be  that  emanates  from  an  uncathoiic  source. 
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